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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


IS  THERE  ROOM  FOR  WORKS  OF  MERCY  IN  A 
BUSY  LONDON  LIFE? 


Gatirat  Gmdititm   »/  fV   Ckunto^tr.    f^fuMfionat  and    lUUftomt 
lium-litrng  tf  l»m4itm.    Lundoa  :  6utipiDB  Lev  A  C«. 

MANY  years  ngo  a  great  lawyer  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  popu- 
larity and  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame*  As  is  cnstoniary  on 
snch  occasions,  the  periodicals  of  the  day  contained  notices  of  his 
career,  and  one  of  tliem  (not  of  an  avowedly  religious  type,  still  less 
given  either  to  an  enthusiastic  or  Pharisaical  spirit)  concluded  the 
•ketch  of  his  cliaracter  as  follows . — 

"  He  was  a  man  of  modest,  nilld,  inoffensive  chazacter,  who  apoke  ill  o(^ 

ml  dill  harm  to,  no  one ;  but  at  the  aunc  time  was  not  distiDgaisbed  hy 

active   and   enftrpetic   benevolence,  liberality,  and   Renemaity,  whicn 

for  the  memory  of  the  exhibitwt,  anient,  enduring  gratitude  and 

His  excellence  waa  of  a  negafctve  rather  than  a  pooitire  kinil.     He 

Idid  harm  to  no  on«^  when  ho  might  have  di»e  so  with  impunity,  and  waa 

Ipcanfalj  sometimes  tempted  to  da  so;  bat  then  he  did  not  do  good,  at  all 

'  «Te&ta  to  tiie  extent  which  mi^ht  have  been  expected  &ora  hxm.     .     .     . 

It  is,  howevtT,  only  fair  to  his  raemoiy  to  acknovlcdjiiie  that  prof*.<8Rional 

frfusnila  have  certainly  a  strong  tcndeacy  to  warp  amiable  axul  genttroas 

*  ▼«  purposely  wiUihoU  both  tbe  date  Bad  1W  name,  Itecraie  ov  objeet  it  not  In  Um 
least  to  criticuc  in  indmdaal,  but  to  tQtutnto  a  peat  priariplfc 
VOL  UL  B 
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natures — ^to  keep  the  eye  of  ambition,  Mnidst  the  intense  fires  of  rivalry  and 
opposition,  fixed  exclusively  upon  one  object — the  interest  and  advancement 
of  the  individual  Nothing  can  effectually  control  or  counteract  this 
tendency  but  a  lively  and  constant  sense  of  religious  principle  ;  which 
enlarges  the  heart  till  it  can  love  our  neighbour  as  oursel^  which  brightens 
the  present  with  the  hopes  of  the  future,  which  purifies  our  corrupt  nature, 
and  elevates  its  grovelling  earthward  tendencies  by  the  contemplation  of  an 
eternal  state  of  Being,  dependent  on  our  conduct  in  this  transient  scene  of 
trial.  Who  can  tell  the  extent  to  which  these  and  similar  considerations 
are  present  to  the  dying  great  ones  of  the  earth,  who,  suddenly  plucked  from 
amidst  the  dazzling  scenes  of  successful  ambition,  are  laid  prostrate  upon  the 
bed  of  death — their  pale  faces  turned  to  the  wall,  with  Hereafter  alone  in 
view,  and  xmder  an  aspect  equally  new  and  awful  T' 

These  words,  finding,  as  they  did,  a  place  in  a  journal  of  high  literary 
position,  but  intended  for  miscellaneous  readers,  and  not  professing 
any  exclusive  or  theological  character,  seem  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Whether  they  were  true  as  regards  him  of  whom  they  were 
written  is  a  secondary,  and,  for  the  present  purpose,  an  immaterial 
point.  Setting  that  question  wholly  aside,  and  looking  at  them 
nuder  a  purely  theoretical  aspect,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
they  arc  words  which  it  was  thought  fair  and  legitimate  to  use  of 
a  man  accomplished,  amiable,  distinguished,  and  who  had  attained, 
without  a  stain  on  his  reputation,  professional,  political,  and  social 
eminence  of  no  common  kind.  During  his  life  that  success  called 
forth — as  when  does  not  success  call  forth  ? — ^the  tribute  of  wide- 
spread admiration.  Few  would  then  have  said  that  his  obituary  was 
likely  to  contain  the  words  which  we  have  quoted.  But  so  it  is : 
society — even  general  society — is  apt  very  seriously  to  revise  its  judg- 
ments when  it  comes  to  utter  them  over  its  deceased  members : 
"  Men  will  praise  thee  when  thou  doest  well  to  thyself "  expresses 
now,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist,  accurately  enough  the  verdict 
usually  pronounced  by  his  fellows  on  the  man  who  lives  prosperously, 
but  lives  for  himself.  But  somehow,  the  cold  hand  of  death  chiUa 
this  fervour  of  adulation,  and  those  who  lately  uttered  it  speak  a 
different  language  as  they  stand  round  the  open  grave.  Not  merely 
what  is  called  the  religious  world,  but,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
worid  at  lai^e,  when  a  man  of  prominent  position  has  just  passed  away, 
pauses  in  its  course,  and  takes  account  of  the  acts,  aims,  and  motives 
of  the  departed,  otherwise  than  it  did  during  his  life.  Contemporary 
glory  waits  upon  the  great  man  of  this  world,  but  the  blessings  of  pos- 
terity hover  over  the  sepulchres  of  the  Howards  and  the  Wilberforces. 

Still  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  professional  life  is  itself  a  way,  and 
an  important  way,  of  doing  service  both  to^God  and  man.  If  in  the 
solemn  prayers  of  our  Universities  we  entreat  God  to  raise  up  a  suc- 
cession of  fit  persons  to  serve  Him  both  in  Church  and  State,  "we 
cannot  blame  those  .who,  having  joined  in  that  prayer,  go  forth  in 
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lifter  life  to  diligent  and  stremioufl  labour  in  such  pursuits  as  have 
fur  their  object  the  ex^Misiiion  of  the  laws  U7iUer  which  we  live,  or 
the  development  of  that  eominerce  which  pours  ao  many  blessings 
into  the  lap  of  the  humblest  among  us.  No  doubt  a  man  docs  good 
service  to  iiis  generation  by  patient  perseverance  in  any  lawful 
colling  in  which  lie  honestly  obtains  competence  or  even  wealth  for 
his  family.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  such  catling  has  an 
immediate  bearing  un  the  public  welfare.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by 
lookii^  at  it  in  this  light  that  the  mind  of  the  worker  can  be  kept 
from  taking  a  base  and  sordid  view  of  his  doily  toil,  and  (;an  go 
thnragh  labour  in  a  free  and  liberal  s|)irit  ^tureover,  thus  alone  can 
th<^  qtiestion  be  satisfactorily  answered,  wlietlier  a  man  ought  to  con- 
tinue in  tlie  drudgery  of  his  protiession  alter  he  has  realized  a  sufficient 
maintenance  for  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him.  For  the  answer 
nenrnn  to  be,  that  if  he  hris  really  lieen  working  with  a  view  to  the 
general  good,  and  not  merely  from  seltiah  objects,  the  snmo  principle 
will  forbid  him  to  withdraw  bis  powers  from  the  public  3er\'ice  when 
tUeyare  most  fully  matured,  and  when  Itia  position  reiulera  them  most 
extensively  useful.  No  one,  for  instance,  would  have  desired  that  a 
Brodio  or  a  Stephenson  slnmld  retire  from  professional  labours  which 
were  conferring  vast  bcnetit-s  on  mankind.  Ami  the  snuie  is  no  doubt 
true  of  otlfcer  professions,  though  their  bcneficiid  iuiluuncu  may  l>e  more 
remote  and  less  obvious  to  the  unreflecting  observer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  motive  of  acquiring  vast  wealth  can  scarcely  claim 
eqmil  allowanc'(%  and  thei-e  may  perhaps  lie  some  wlin,  upon  a  dispas- 
sionate review  of  their  position,  might  come  to  feel  that  a  business  life 
of  many  years  might  be  not  ill  followed  by  retirement  and  reflection, 
and  by  the  works  of  active  henevoleui-e. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  assuming  to  the  utmost  the  utility  and  duty 
of  busy  professional  life,  there  always  reinaiuH  behind  the  paramount 
principle,  tluit  the  worker  must  not  he  lost  in  lus  work.  ^Ir.  Ghul- 
fttoue'  .sojT?, — 

••  1  Appnrliond  that  a  piiro  tht^ism  PTitiroIy  suatiinfl  that  prtvppt  of  revela- 
tinn  which  iaainicta  us  ttmt  wo  arc  to  dincharge  all  our  rclaiivf  nnd  socinl 
dutius  *aA  to  tbv  Lord,  and  not  to  men;'  tlml  i'n>m  Ihu  niitlat  uf  th(.'ir  <litily 
crowd  we  are  to  look  contiuuuUy  upwonLs,  and  l<j  consider  uvcniiore  the 
ulterior  beuriup;  of  om-  acU  »]>un  our  hi^ihtr  relation  to  (Jod.  jViid  even  a 
philoaophy  wordless  of  rorplation  ahonld,  niethinks,  instrnet  us  at  least  in 
Ihif^  tlMit  thoy  lutt  madi*  for  us  rather  than  wp  for  th<tin  ;  that  thn  n-snltfl  of 
mond  action  on  thn  ngetit  are,  perhnpa,  on  the  wlmle,  mom  imjiOTtaut  than 
its  moiG  (Unxtly  ROutompUtixl  consequuncos ;  that  the  world  is  a  gymnasium 
fi^tiod  with  tt  complex  appamtua,  which,  when  it  has  fullillcd  its  puriioses 
'^^^  I  UB,  ia  to  he  Uirl  a.tidc  ;  in  short,  that,  wliatcvcr  be  the  outwarrl  circwn- 
I  <*r  ordtnaiT  tojiku  of  each  particular  jtcrson,  he  has  a  high  immaterial 
aitan  within  him,  appointc<l  to  live  under  a  law  extrinsic  and  auporior  to 

•  •*Tke  Stste  in  its  Relations  vith  the  Cliarcti."     Fourth  Edit,  rol.  I,  p.  139. 
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these ;  a  nature  that  emerges  from  among  them,  struggles  to  rise  ahove  their 
level,  reserves  its  inner  precinct  from  their  intrusion,  protests  against  being 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  external  energies  that  those  circumstances  and  tasks 
require,  claims  to  rule  over  him,  and  to  determine  "with  preferable  right  the 
main  conditions  of  his  life.  By  the  supersession  of  this  inner  nature  he 
siurenders  his  human  birthright  and  patrimony,  the  central  and  otherwise 
unconquerablo  ireedom  of  his  being,  and  he  becomes  a  captive,  though 
chained,  it  may  be,  to  a  gorgeous  and  triumphal  car." 

Now  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  btasiness  are  not  always  favourable  to 
such  thoughts  as  these,  and  some  self-control  and  resolute  effort  are 
required  to  maintain  them  in  mind  in  the  midst  of  strenuous  labour. 

Hence  it  must  surely  be  well  that  a  man  should  now  and  then  make 
some  voluntary  effort  for  others — something  for  which  he  receives 
nothing  in  return,  and  from  the  performance  of  which,  therefore,  he 
strives  to  exclude,  so  far  as  may  be,  all  thought  of  self  or  of  reward. 
The  idea  of  duty  and  service,  thus  refreshed  in  his  ndnd,  will  retiirn 
vrith  him  to  his  ordinary  avocations,  abide  with  him  in  them,  and 
confer  dignity  upon  them.  Moreover,  there  are  many  great  works  of 
benevolence  which  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  laboxirs  of  any 
profession.  However  pure  the  motives,  and  however  great  the  public 
utility  of  any  professional  man,  there  are  a  thousand  other  needs  of 
humanity  lying  wholly  outside  the  sphere  in  which  he  and  those  like 
him  are  engaged,  and  which  his  work  has  no  tendency  to  meet. 

Not  a  few  men  of  serious  minds,  but  deeply  engaged  in  the  business 
of  life,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  cutting  the  knot  now  before  us. 
"  We  cannot  give  our  time,  it  is  true,  but  then  we  give,  and  give 
largely,  of  our  money.  Money  is  to  the  full  as  necessary  as  personal 
labour  in  all  schemes  of  religion  or  benevolence,  and  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  we  thus  render  most  useful  assistance." 
No  doubt  this  is  true.  Many  men  of  this  description  give  liberally  to 
good  projects  of  various  kinds,  and  such  contributions  are  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  success  of  these  projects.  Whether  under  the  com- 
petitive system  which  society  seems  disposed  to  institute  just  now^  in 
the  matter  of  show  and  luxury,  awarding  its  highest  prizes  of  social 
position  to  those  only  who  carry  splendour  of  house,  table,  equipage, 
and  personal  adornment  to  the  highest  and  most  approved  pitch, — 
whether,  under  this  system  which  threatens  us,  it  will  be  possible  to 
secure  as  much  even  of  material  aid  to  charitable  undertakings  as  at 
present,  may  possibly  be  an  anxious  question,  but  it  is  not  the  question 
now  before  us.  The  plea  which  we  are  considering  is  to  the  effect  that 
those  who  cannot  give  their  own  agency,  produce  the  same  effect  through 
the  agency  of  others.  They  say,  in  short,  "  Qui  facit  per  aliura  facit 
per  se."  Is  this  a  thoroughly  good  plea  ?  It  may,  we  think,  be  open 
to  some  exception.  In  the  first  place,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
reflex  effect  of  personal  work  for  the  benefit  of  others  upon  the  worker 
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himself,  it  is  obvious  that  very  little  of  it  can  accrue  to  one  wlio  is 
a  uicrc  donor  of  money.  His  Byiiipalhies  cauuot  be  culled  out  to  tlio 
same  degree,  nor  his  thoiij^hts  so  eflfectually  diverteil  from  selfish 
aims,  as  if  lie  came  into  personal  contact  with  the  want  or  in-eli- 
gion  which  his  money  enables  others  to  uiiti^le  or  i-euiove.  But 
further  let  us  look  at  the  maxim  in  itself.  It  is  n  hard,  dry.  legal  nile 
at  best ;  but  even  as  a  legal  rule,  it  is  oftener  employed  to  fix  a  man 
with  resiwnsibility  than  to  enalile  him  to  get  quit  of  it.  It«  most 
frequent  use  is  to  aflect  a  man  with  lialiilily  for  the  acts  of  an  agent, 
not  to  absolve  him  from  further  care  or  thought  because  he  has 
appointed  one.  In  fact,  where  there  is  an  actual  trust  and  duty  (as 
•distinjniished  from  a  mere  power  or  right),  the  maxim  gives  place,  even 
in  law.  to  another,  \*iz.,  "  Delegatum  nou  potest  delegari."  AMaere  a 
personal  trust  and  confidence  is  reposed  in  a  man,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  avoid  tlie  obligation  of  using  his  own  jud.i!:meut  and  discretirui  by 
shifting  the  duty  upon  another.  Hence  those  who  plead  a  vicarious 
diachai^  of  the  duties  of  benevolence  thixmgh  the  services  of  others, 
should  consider  wlicthcr  they  reully  thus  emphiy  their  talent — the 
sacred  tki^mtmn  or  trust  wliich  they  have  received,  and  for  the  use  of 
which  they  arc  responsible — in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  bound  to 
employ  it.  The  suUlivision  of  lubmir,  which  is  now  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent,  and  which  is  a  principal  secret  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  success,  possibly  imbues  too  much  our  ways  of  speaking 
and  talking  on  other  subjectis.  Xot  merely  the  e.Ktentof  work  accom- 
plished, but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done,  come-s  into  (.question  when 
we  look  at  things  frt»m  a  moral  point  of  view.  Political  economy  may 
treat  men  pretty  much  as  productive  machines,  but  with  religion  the 
personal  being  stands  ever  in  the  first  place.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are 
thankful  for  the  munificence  of  those  whose  contributions  furnish  the 
n*ays  and  means  for  carrvini^  on  schemes  of  charity ;  but  we  are  dia- 
poseil  to  suggest  that  in  many — perhaps  in  most — caaes  (though 
without  laying  down  any  rigid  or  invariable  rule)  something  more 
might  and  should  Ije  given  in  the  shape  of  personal  co-operution. 

We  have  written  these  wonls  advisedly.  It  is  esisy,  however,  to 
array  on  the  other  side  much  that  seems  to  tell  very  diiferently.  Tim 
intense  strain  which  the  competition  uf  jirofessioual  or  commercial  life 
in  this  nineteenth  century  puts  ujxjn  the  energies  of  those  engaged  in 
itw  is  truly  more  than  a  mere  outside  spectator  would  imagine.  Not 
only  the  natuml  and  laudable  desire  to  do  well  whatever  is  to  be 
done,  but  the  imperious  necessity  that  it  shall  be  done  superlatively 
if  a  man  M'ill  rise  to  eminence,  nay.  will  escape  being  trodden 

9*m  and  trodden  out  under  the  horse-hoofs  of  victorious  rivals,  seems 
to  call  for  the  utmv)8t  exertions  uf  which  bruin  and  nerve  are 
capable.     And  the  weariness  which  succeeds  when  this  prolonged 
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mental  effort  gives  idiice  to  ii  short  iutervol  of  rest  seeias  to  claim 
an  absolute  immunity  IVom  tbougtit  or  labour  oi  ever)'  other  kind. 

Now  some  might  be  iuclined  to  deal  with  all  this  very  briefly  by 
saying  that  moderation  is  a  Chrifltian  virtue,  and  that  moderate  efibrt 
and  exertion  is  all  tliat  aChi'istian  can  lawi'ully  give  to  things  secular. 
A  fair  amount  of  re^^ular  luhour,  they  would  uj-ge,  will  bestow  on  a 
man  a  respectable  positi<iu,  and  a  reasonable  competence,  if  not  the 
lii^ie»t  rcwaids  of  liis  piofessiou,  and  with  this  a  good  man  ou^ifht  to 
rest  content.  But  there  is  some  truth  iu  the  reply  (thonj^^h  in  tlina 
frankly  stating  it  we  may  seem  to  be  mukiug  out  a  ciuso  against  our 
own  argument),  that  the  day  Beems  passing  away  when  such  things 
were  possible.  The  immense  and  ever-widening  Held  to  Ijc  compassed, 
and  the  variety  of  iletails  to  be  maatei'ed,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge*  and  the  more  complex  relations  of  society,  ai-e  in  the  pre- 
sent day  such  as  to  render  anything  short  of  the  severest  labour 
inauffieieut  for  the  task.  And  again,  were  it  possible  to  hit  the 
medium,  and  to  be  contented  witli  decent  mediocrity,  let  us  ask 
whether  the  lawyer  of  ruerely  average  reputation,  the  physician  of 
niodemte  skill,  i*aJly  conmiajids  tlie  coutidenco  of  thrise  wlio  are 
loudest  in  enforcing  moderation  on  relij^ious  grounds  ?  AVheu  such 
persons  have  a  lawsuit  of  vast  moment,  or  are  suffering  under  a 
dangerous  malady,  are  they  not  found  to  insist  on  the  services  of 
first-rate  talent,  and  to  retain  the  leaders  of  the  j^rofession  ? 

How  then  shall  we  make  good  the  jxjsition  which  we  have  ventured 
to  take  up  in  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these  \  Perhaps  it  ia  not  easy, 
but  neither  is  it,  we  hope,  wholly  im]>ossible.  As  a  begimiing,  let  us 
ask  whether  it  is  not  a  ca^e  of  everj'-day  occurreniie,  tliat  just  at  the 
very  crisis  of  tl»e  struggle,  and  Avlien  every  faculty  seems  i'uUy  tasked, 
if  not  oversti-ained,  in  the  race,  the  man  delihenitely  adds  to  his 
jirevions  duti(?s  the  labours  of  a  member  of  Tarliament  \  How  is  this 
to  !«  explained  ?  It  seemed  as  if  im  additional  drf»p  would  midce  the 
cup  nm  over,  and  yet  of  pure  free  will  the  hours  of  i^est  arc  cui'tailed, 
an  entirely  new  sphere  is  entered,  and  political  excitement  is  added  to 
all  the  previous  tension  of  the  brain.  Somoliow  or  other,  a  strong 
purpose  finds  means  to  make  i-oom  in  the  life  for  a  large  amount  of 
new  occupation.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  whether,  if  the  claims  of 
religion  and  pliilautlu-opy  were  felt  to  he  as  strong  and  pressing  as 
they  deserve  lo  be,  some  space  might  not  be  foiiud  for  them  iji  the 
actions  of  the  daily  life  \  While  the  i)<^tent  atti*actions  of  Parliiunent 
can  lead  some  of  the  busiest  of  mankind  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  public  service  of  the  countrj',  miglit  not  others  devote  a 
far  smaller  fraction  of  their  days  to  private  laltours  for  the  good  of 
others  ?  We  say  a  far  smaller  fraction,  because  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  call  upon  men  actively  engaged  in  business  for  a  general 
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and  indiscrimiDat^  devotion  to  pljilanthrupic  schemes.  It  is  ear 
aiLxiuuH  wi&h  to  siiy  notbin<{  that  is  uot  eminently  prnoticiU  And  pzoo- 
ticable.  Let  us  tliurefore  proceed  to  details,  in  ordei*  to  guard  A^^ainst 
XBisoonceptiou. 

lu  ttte  tirst  pUcre,  tlie  education  aud  liabits  of  neady  every  man  ia 
I^UB  age  of  subdivided  labour  poiut  out  some  ]»eculiar  sjtbere  wiUiin 
m^iu^  he  can  \k?  specially  Iie]]>l'ul.  To  be  desii'ous  of  ciujdo^'iiig  the 
taleat  eutrunted  to  us  iu  the  servioo  of  tiie  Grreat  Master  is  no  doubt 
the  first  requisite  of  all ;  but  u,  second  requisite  of  scarcely  less  ^nac- 
tical  importance  is  to  make  9\\\^  vhat  o\ir  special  tiduut  is,  aud  how  it 
\&  to  1)6  used.     Mistakes  on  this  bead  aiv  possibly  not  UQCommau. 

The  piteous  cry  of  Bacou  in  bis  last  |>ruyer  will  iticur  to  the 
1  toooUection  of  many ;— "  JWidcs  my  innumerable  sins,  1  confess 
before  Thee  that  I  am  debtor  to  Tliee  for  the  gracious  talent  of 
thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I  have  jieither  put  into  a  napkin,  nor 
jmt  it,  as  I  ought,  to  exchangers,  where  it  might  have  made  best 
profit,  but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was  least  fit."  Kow  it  is 
probable  tliat  at  least  one  way  of  using  our  taleut  safely  and  wisely 
will  be  by  employing  freely,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the  skill 
which  we  Imve  in  our  calling*  It  is  noticed  with  regret  in  the 
ubitoary,  a  ]x)rtJou  of  which  was  quoted  at  the  commeucement  of 
this  article,  that  the  great  hiw^cr  there  spoken  of  wo\ild  not  be 
found  to  have  transnutted  his  name  to  posterity  as  the  author  of 
any  great  stiitutes  or  legal  reforms.  This  suggests,  of  itself,  a  laige 
department  for  the  exertions  of  the  practised  law;y*er  who  is  will- 
ing Uj  Uy  out  uf  his  skill  for  the  public  beuelit.  Bills  brought 
into  rai-liameut,  for  philanthi*opic  or  other  useful  purposes,  some- 
ttmee  fail  from  their  imbusiness-like  chai-actcr;  and  tliis  defect 
generally  arises  frnm  the  want  of  professiunid  aid  in  their  concoc- 
iiou.  Gratuituus  assistance  therefore  uf  this  kind  is  very  valuable, 
and  generally,  the  presence  of  men  of  experience  in  business  at  the 
boanls  and  committees  by  which  charit;ible  undertakings  arc 
znaBafsed  is  of  great  advantage.  Even  as  occasionul  refi'-rciis,  when 
{(oiuts  of  unuBual  ditticulty  arise*  such  men  may  do  good  sci-vice  at  a 
IBiy  auiall  expenditure  of  thought  and  tiJue.  For  the  ti-aiued  intellect 
4lidi  its  way  with  inan'ellous  speed  through  mattere  which  cost  other 
men  much  aud  long  tod,  without,  after  all,  ao  satisfactory  a  result. 
The  advioe  therefore  of  a  good  authority  •\x\>\\\\  any  diiliculiy,  whether 
of  a  kgal  or  pecuniary  nature,  which  may  arise  in  the  conduct  of  such 
luadMtakings,  is  extremely^  u.scfid;  and  men  who  give  such  advice 
nay  ieel  tliat  they  are  of  important  assistance. 

And  over  and  above  the  practical  benefit  thus  aiising,  the  mere  laot 

*  Ae  medical  profcidon  set  a  roo<1  cxnople  in  Utii  matter  by  tbtar  very  gtmerol  practioo 
4f  ifciuig  gntmtotu  ftdvioe  to  tbe  poor. 
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that  men  of  eminence  are  willing  to  unite  themselves  with  a  projecfc 
is  found  to  give  it  weight  and  popularity.  This  leads  to  the  subject 
of  influ^Tice.  In  men  of  high  position  this  is  of  itself  a  power,  and 
therefore  a  trust.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  some  useful  work  has 
been  devised  and  carried  on  up  to  a  certain  point  by  persons  of  retired 
life,  possibly  of  himible  station :  a  time  arrives  when  it  cannot 
receive  adequate  expansion,  or  fully  effect  its  object,  without  being 
widely  known  and  liberally  assisted.  At  this  crisis  the  open  support 
of  those  to  whom  the  mind  of  the  country  looks  with  respect  and 
confidence  is  everything ;  and  such  support  (though  testified,  perhaps, 
merely  by  the  slight  act  of  presiding  at  a  meeting,  or  making  a  single 
speech  in  public)  may  create  a  turning-point  in  its  history.  Yet  we 
hardly  think  we  are  imcharitable  if  we  say  that  it  is  only  a  limited 
number  of  men  of  station  and  influence  who  appear  to  see  things 
in  this  light.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  what  sometimes  goes  on  ia 
such  matters,  and  to  hear  men  who  have  devoted  weeks,  months^ 
years  perhaps,  of  precious  time  to  foster  some  philanthropic  attempt^ 
beg  earnestly  for  the  countenance  of  ^some  magnate,  for  perhaps  a 
couple  of  hours,  in  order  to  attract  the  capricioxis  favour  of  society, 
and  induce  the  wealthy  and  worldly-wise  to  think  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  there  may  be  something  in  Mr.  So-and-so's  favourite  crotchet. 
And  then  comes  the  response.  The  great  man  presents  his  compli- 
ments, but  he  makes  a  rule  of  never  taking  part  in  public  meetingSw 
And  having  despatched  this  note — under  tlie  apparent  impression  that 
the  neglect  of  a  duty  is  justifiable,  provided  it  be  n^lected  habitually 
and  without  exception — ^he  sits  down  in  the  comfortable  conviction 
that  he  has  disposed  of  the  application  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 
He  is  tormented  by  no  thought  that  his  answer  has  simply  been — "  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  particular  talent,  which  you  ask  m© 
to  use,  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  undo  it 
and  bring  it  out." 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  every  rule.  Some  men  of  high 
position  (more  especially  if  succeeding  to  it  by  birth)  may  be  con- 
stitutionally of  so  shy  a  temperament,  that  to  speak  in  public  is- 
intolerable,  and  virtually  impossible  to  them.  Of  such  we  do  not 
speak,  but  after  making  every  deduction  on  this  score,  it  must  surely 
be  admitted  that  the  number  is  very  large  of  those  whose  occasional 
presence  and  sanction,  if  freely  and  gracefully  given,  would  be  of 
great  Tise  in  attracting  public  support  to  schemes  of  benevolence. 

However,  there  are  other  ways  open  to  such  as  have  an  aversion  to 
chair-taking,  resolutions  of  thanks,  and  the  other  incidents  of  meet- 
ings. Instances  might  be  given  of  men  of  high  eminence,  not  only 
at  the  Bar  but  on  the  Bench,  who  have  not  thought  it  beneath  them 
to  spend  some  hours  of  the  day  of  rest  in  Sunday  school  teaching- 
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Or  some  intercouTse  "witli  tlie  poor  and  the  sick  on  tliat  day  would  not 
be  too  burdensome,  and  would  be  iu  accordance  •with  Arnold's  advice  * 
In  this  vast  city,  those  to  whom  it  may  ht'i'eat'ter  be  said,  "  I  was  sick, 
and  ye  visited  Me,"  are  not  too  numei'ous,  and  a  rciulorccment  to 
their  bo<ly  would  iu  most  places  be  hailed  with  thaukl'ulness.  Others 
again  may  prefer  to  contribute  ePforts  of  a  more  distinctly  intellectual 
kimL  To  such  there  is  at  least  one  sphei*e  opcu,  wliich  seems  extend- 
ing every  year.  Lectures  to  working  men's  institutes,  and  clubs, 
and  to  evening  and  ragged  schools,  are  becoming  what  our  American 
friends  call  an  "  institution  "  among  us.  But  at  present  the  demand 
for  p(;ally  goo<l  gratuitoxis  lecturers  is  iu  excess  of  the  supply. 
AVhy  shoidd  not  the  medical  man  come  forward  with  pi>])Hlar 
addresses  on  human  physiology,  chemistry,  and  above  idl,  yauitaiy 
science  ?  There  is  a  gross  ignorance  iu  thousamls  of  the  working 
class  as  to  the  laws  of  health.  Nothing  can  remove  it  so  well 
as  plain  conversational  lectures,  with  abundant  experiments  and 
pictorial  diagrams,  provided  only  that  there  be  a  resolute  exclusion 
of  technical  terms.  Or  iigain,  tlio  barrister  (whoso  very  profession 
is  to  speak  in  public)  might  surely  find  useful  topics  on  which 
to  talk  to  n  room-full  of  artisans  in  the  same  easy,  winning  way  as 
if  tliey  were  a  conmioji  jury,  and  his  fame  ilepeuded  on  getting 
their  verdict.  When  this  is  once  generally  achieved,  and  the  tlry, 
pedantic  style  of  lecture  banished  for  ever  from  the  schooh-oom 
and  the  mechanics*  club,  we  shall  begin  to  get  the  ear  of  the  class 
whom  we  desire  to  improve.  And  who  so  fit  to  accomplish  tliis 
great  object  as  the  lawyer  ?  Who  again  so  fit  to  explain  agree- 
ably the  wonders  of  civilization — the  electric  telegraph  or  cable, 
or  a  thousand  other  subjects  of  deep  interest  to  the  mechanic — 
ns  the  man  of  commea-e,  who  is  daily  reaping  advantage  from 
them  in  Iiis  business,  or  joining  iu  projects  to  midtiply  and  ex- 
tend similar  inventions  ? 

But  will  it  be  said,  after  all,  that  we  are  Vtojiian,  uud  that  it  is  not 
likely  busy  men  will,  in  any  lai*ge  numbers,  fuUow  uur  advice  ?i-  Well, 
at  all  cveuts,  all  are  not  busy  men.  I^t  us  turn  t^t  the  men  of  leisure. 
They  are  not  few  even  in  this  swnrmiug  hive  of  indu.'*tr}',  this  centie 
of  the  work  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  tlu-m  are  the  men  of 
inherited  fortune.  In  the  country,  such  men  generally  think  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  take  some  part  iu  county  business,  or  at  least  in 

•  In  writing  to  %  profcssiouol  oukii,  he  urg»  upou  him  that  "  prayer  and  Iciodl}-  iatcr- 
fCFonp  v-ith  the  poor  ato  iho  two  gn-at  safi^i^ardB  of  spiritual  life,— its  more  than  food 
ind  mmeot." — Life  and  CotropvHdence,  vol.  L,  p.  56. 

t  Vd  there  ii  not  a  liopttrtmcnt  uf  phiUnthropit:  oxertion  which  -wre  have  Buned,  in 
ir^Mfc  tevcnkl  really  busy  mvn  du  not,  to  our  own  knuM'k'dge,  cuntrivo  to  tako  part. 
Tim  iaaUncei  pEoro  that  it  iit  fcaaiblc,  and  vro  only  oak  that  tbeir  number  should  ho 
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iJae  <»>aoex&s  of  tlieir  own  tenaDts  and  poorer  xteighbouis.  But  "  the 
season  "  in  Ixiadon  seems  to  be  rogafded  by  many  as  a  pure  holiday. 
Yet  it  is  the  mooey  spent  in  the  metropoiifi — the  wants  and  the 
demaaids  of  irealtby  iamilies — ^that  is  one  main  cause  of  the  aggrega- 
tion of  aitisajis  and  laboureiB  in  the  poorer  dwellings  which  cluster 
round  the  confines  of  a  fashianaUc  district.  Surely  such  have  claims 
upon  those  to  whose  oonvenience  and  luxury  they  nunistei.  The  life 
of  a  Christian  gentlemaa  oi^at  at  no  time  to  be  a  selfish  life.  Bar- 
row calls  on  pexsons  "of  eminent  rank  in  the  world,  well  allied,  graced 
with  honour,  and  furnished  with  wealth,"  to  be  "not  slothM,  but 
diligent  in  their  particular  vocation."     He  aays, — 

^  At  first  hearing  this  may  seem  a  Utt^e  paradoxical  and  Bta«nge ;  for,  as 
f»m»  might  say,  who  has  Iobb  husineas  than  gentlemen  f  or  who  do  need 
Iws  indu&try  than  theyl  He  that  hath  a  fair  estate,  and  can  live  on  his 
means,  what  labour  or  trouble  can  bo  exacted  of  him  7  "What  hath  he  to 
think  on  but  how  to  inxent  recreations  and  pastimes  to  divert  himself  1 
.  .  .  According  to  the  passable  notion  (md  definition,  What  is  a  gentle- 
man but  his  pleasure )  If  Uiis  be  tme,"  he  proceeds,  **  if  a  gentkonaa  be 
xtothing  else  but  this,  then  truly  he  is  a  sad  piece, — the  most  inconaidBrable, 
the  most  despicable,  the  most  pitiful  and  wretched  creature  in  the  world. 
If  it  is  his  privilege  to  do  nothing,  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  most  unhappy ; 
and  to  be  80  will  he  his  fate  if  he  live  according  to  it ;  for  he  that  is  of  no 
worth  or  use,  who  produoeth  no  beneficial  fruit,  who  peofformeth  no  service 
to  God  or  to  the  world,  what  titie  can  he  have  to  happiness  ?  what  capacity 
thereof?  what  reward  can  he  claim?  what  comfort  can  he  feel?  to  what 
temptations  is  ho  exposed!  what  guilt  will  he  incur!"* 

Then,  again,  there  are  men  who,  having  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
have  retired  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  results  of  long  industry.  Every 
t«uiing  city,  and  London  especially,  furnishes  many  such.  To  these 
may  be  added  members  of  the  military  and  naval  ser\'ices  not 
employed  in  active  duty.  Once  more,  there  is  that  large  class  pecu- 
liar to  this  country,  retired  East  Indians  and  colonists — men  who 
have  often  had  the  conduct  of  large  affairs,  and  possess  good  adminis- 
trative ability.  Coming  to  those  only  partially  occupied,  the  mind 
turns  to  men  in  Government  offices,  or  other  posts  where  the  work  is 
regular  but  not  severe. 

Taking  these  classes  together,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whetlier 
materials  do  not  exist  for  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  number  of 
those  upon  whom  depends  the  working  out  of  designs  for  religious 
and  social  improvement. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  who  care  to  inquire,  that  not- 
withstanding very  many  bright  exceptions  from  all  ranks  of  society, 
there  is  work  waiting  to  be  done,  and  w^ork  that  is  ill  done,  on  account 
of  the  paucity  of  heads  and  hands  to  do  it.     "What  then  is  the  reason  ? 

*  Barrow's  sermon  "  On  Induitiy  in  oar  FarticulAr  Calling  as  Oentlemen,"  cited  in  an 
admirable  diBcoune,  by  the  late  Ber.  J.  II.  Gumey,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Bobert  P«el. 
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ne  thiDg  uo  doubt  is,  that  those  who  are  "  uctive  in  works  ul'  hcne- 
roleooe."  as  the  ]>bcasG  is,  arc  conventionally  supposed  to  be  some- 
what " fussy,"  and  not  seldoiu  ijuUncxl  to  be  boi-es.  At  all  events, 
easy-going  people  are  apt  to  set  them  down  as  hoBtliug,  troublesome 
Colk,  of  a  character  quite  abUorreut  to  tlio  aristoci'atic  composure  of 
Hie  highest  tyxje  of  English  society.  Tliey  distract  the  uenes  and 
Tufile  the  feelings  of  the  more  refined,  and  repel  all  their  synipatliies. 
To  this  indictment  it  might  not  luifuirly  he  pleaded,  that  eueigy 
of  all  kinds  is  a  nuisance  to  the  doki  far  nUitU  of  a  luxurious  tran- 
quillity, but  that  unless  there  were  euerj^y  sumewhei-e,  our  luxuiics,  no 
leu  than  our  charities^  would  be  sadly  curtailed.  We  live  too  in 
times  when  entliu-siasni  on  other  subjects  is  commended ; — why  is  the 
weliare  of  our  fellow-creatiues  the  only  subject  uu  which  it  is  to  be 
proscriljcd  ?  However,  we  have  anotlier  answer  to  the  charge.  Those 
who  take  an  active  part  in  gnippliug  with  our  great  social  pi-oblema 
are,  as  we  have  said,  orci'worked ;  and  an  overwoi4ced  man.  be  he 
meichaut,  doctor,  lawyer,  or  pliilauthrupist^  has  a  strain  on  his  temper 
and  character  that  seldom  allows  liiiu  to  rival  in  graceful  ease  of 
mauner  the  lettered  idler.  Let  there  be  a  lai^^o  accession  to  the 
nmks  from  those  who  are  now  complaceut — perhajis  captious — spec- 
tators, and  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  efifect  a  better  division  of 
labour.  Meanwhile,  it  is  an  ungenerous  tlung  to  blame  those  who 
are  doing  their  best,  for  that  Hultcr  of  spirits  which  arises  from  their 
being  compelled  to  xmdertake  not  only  their  o^vn  share  of  toU,  but 
tliat  which  fairly  belongs  to  the  objector  himself 

Another  excuse  which  may  possibly  be  oHei-cd  for  holding  back 
from  personal  service  in  the  cause  of  benevolence  is,  that  not  nnfi'e- 
qnently  it  involves  a  prominence  and  i)ublicity  M'hich  is  distasteful. 
Instead  of  unostentatious  labour,  it  must  be  admitted  that  what  is 
called  the  "  religious  world  "  is  sometimes  apt  to  be  found — 

*'  Duly  procliinmig  everj  light-haod  deed, 
Trustiiig  tlio  Ivfl  liu  never  learned  to  tvad." 

Periiaps.  indeed,  it  is  not  altogetlier  to  be  wondeivd  at,  that  the  com- 
paratively* small  phalanx  that  is  reiUly  engaged  in  such  opemtions 
should  sliive  to  keep  up  its  spirits  by  mutual  encouragement  and 
sjTDpuihy  among  its  members,  seeing  it  by  no  means  alwaj^  receives 
it  ih>m  the  world  at  large*  Still  there  is  a  certain  force  in  the 
objection.  It  may  1>e  that  we  want  a  more  noiseless  step  in  our 
mmth  of  jthilantliropy.  AVe  live  in  an  age  of  notoriety  and  clamour, 
and  iomething  of  the  tcm^fcr  of  the  age  may  have  infected  a  held  from 

*  It  ifl  an  undniaUe  fikct  Ihat  thuiigb  {thiluttluvpy^  u  %  £«roarite  sulijocl  of  adnuratinn 
in  t  gencrmi  wny,  there  is  not  iinfr«qneDtiy  a  disposition  to  rai«c  an  orniy  of  objectiuru  to 
ny  ifecitlo  Mkems  wbicli  Mki  for  an  outlay  of  money  or  time. 
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which  it  were  better  excluded.  An  epigrammatist  might  say  that 
we  want  more  public  spirit,  but  less  of  the  spirit  of  publicity.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  as  active  exertion  becomes  more  common,  it 
will  attract  less  observation,  and  each  new  recruit  who  swells  the 
ranks  makes  the  work  less  peculiar  and  less  likely  to  excite  remark. 
Moreover,  there  are  many  ways  open  to  most  men  in  which  they  may 
effectually  serve  their  brethren  without  any  apprehension  of  public 
notice. 

By  all  means  let  these  ways  be  adopted  by  such  as  prefer  them ; 
only  let  them  not  speak  with  disparagement  of  combined  efforts  on  a 
greater  scale,  as  if  tliey  were  objectionable  or  could  be  dispensed  with. 
Private  effort  can  do  much,  but  there  are  objects  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  united  exertion.  We  live  in  an  era  when  this  truth  is 
most  explicitly  recognised  by  men  who  are  among  the  wisest  of 
their  generation.  It  has  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  greatest 
engineering  and  mercantile  projects,  and  it  is  against  reason  that  it 
sliould  not  be  legitimate  to  apply  it  to  schemes  of  social  amelioration. 
Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  if  every  man  did  his  duty  in  his  own 
parish  and  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  the  best  and  simplest  way.  It 
would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  suggest  the  formation  of  a  railroad  by 
each  parish  along  the  intended  line  doing  its  own  piece  independently. 
There  are  vast  undertakings,  charitable  and  religious  no  less  than 
secular,  which  demand  united  forces,  associated  counsels,  consolidated 
resources.  Those  whose  names  perforce  appear  in  print  on  com- 
mittees as  a  guarantee  for  the  due  management  of  the  funds  which 
they  expend,  are  sometimes  thought  unduly  to  affect  publicity.  To  be 
sure,  the  sneer  is  always  at  hand, — 

"  You  know  some  peopio  like  to  pau 
For  patrona  witli  the  lower  class ; " 

but  it  may  be  as  well  to  know  that  intelligent  foreigners  look  on 
these  matters  differently.     M.  de  Montalembert  says,* — 

"  L'Anglais  donne  eon  argent,  son  temps,  son  nom  k  une  oeuvrc  de  charito 
ou  d'iut6ret  public  ;  il  met  sa  gloire  a  ce  quo  I'osuvre  qu'il  adopte  ainsi  soit 
au  uiveau  de  tous  lea  besoins  ct  de  tous  les  progr^s  :  mais  pour  y  pan'enir  il 
ne  songe  pas  a  invoqiier  ou  k  accepter  la  main-raise  des  agents  du  pouvoir 
sur  tout  ce  que  sea  p^res  et  lui  ont  fond6.  11  garde  Tautorite  avec  la  respon- 
sabilite,  le  droit  avec  le  devoir.  II  tomberait  en  pamoison  devant  notre 
systfemo  de  charite  ItSgale,  dirigee,  surveill6e,  eduqu(^e,  et  en  tin  de  compte 
garottoe :  ou  depuis  1852  tous  les  membres  dc  tous  les  bureaux  de  bienfeis- 
ance  de  la  France  entiire  sent  uommcs  et  revoqu^s  par  les  prcfets;  oil  il  en 
est  dc  meme  de  tous  les  administrateurs  dos  lioapices  auparavant  electifs. 

"  *  Suppoiied  by  voluntary  subscription:'  telle  est  la  Here  et  noble  inscrip- 
tion qu'on  lit  dans  toute  I'Angleterre  sur  la  faQade  de  la  plupart  des 
(les  hopitaux,  des  hospices,  des  asiles  divers  de  la  raisfere  humaine.     Alors 

•  "De  I'ATenir politique  de  TAngleterre."     3™  Edition,  p.  268. 
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iQemo  que  le  ginurcrncnient  a  pris  riuittativc,  Ic  public  est  toujours  a'ouu 
r«veiidi<iiier  sa  jmrt  ct  son  i.lroit :  *  ContUdit  rtx^  civium  iar>jiin.t  jter/rci'tt' 
conimo  il  est  <lit  sur  la  fft(;adL»  rle  rimmeiifie  hOpitnl  Jes  alif^nt's  de  BcsdlaiiL 
On  conapreod  bion  que  ces  mots,  JCntrcfi^tu  jxtr  dvjt  anunrripthnx  rolon' 
tairegy  impliquent  ccnx-ci,  (ritvvemh  par  Vauiorite  ihjs  80ftjtcrij}i/*^urri.  C'est 
tot^onrs  le  memc  ]>riucipo:  Leflurt,  le  saurlKce  persomiel  vt  permanent,  puis 
le  droit  et  lo  pnuvuir  iiaLs^aut  du  sacrifice  et  de  refibrt  Tant  que  ce 
prtncipe  sera  en  foit-e  et  en  lionncur,  I'jiViipk'tetTe  ii'aiira  rien  a  craindje  :  sa 
gloire  ct  &a  vertu  pourront  resister  k  la  contagiou  de  la  sorritnde  conti- 
iientale. 

"  L'Aiigloterrc  echaj^pe  ainsi  an  plus  grand  eniiiii  et  tm  plus  grand  d(inf»or 
de  la  80ci^t<5  nio<lcTne,  n  riinifijnuite  Boeialo  et  u  la  toutc  puissjinfju  du  gou- 
vernement  La  varit'-t6  dcs  droits  ct  la  fecondittf  dcs  volont<*s  individuellea 
briKent  dans  IVuf  le  gernie  fatal  de  cette  iiniformiU!,  qui  n'est  pas  sculement 
In  mere  d'ennui,  qui  est  surtnut  la  lilio  do  la  Ijureaucratie,  qui  est  en 
outre  b  inarque  et  la  condition  de  la  serWtude,  et  qui,  hien  loin  d'etre  une 
garantie  de  stibilite  pour  lea  peuplos  ou  les  pouvoirs  publics,  n'a  Janutia 
preaon't-  ceux-ci  dos  chutes  les  plus  rapides  et  les  plus  houteiises." 

There  is  yet  auothcr  point  which  requires  notice.  Men  wlio  are 
not  unwilling  to  do  something  for  the  good  of  those  around  them,  are 
yet  often  deterred  by  a  fear  of  seeming  to  take  a  position  in  advance 
of  their  itial  seutimeuts.  To  take  part  iu  schemes  fur  the  improve- 
ment of  others  is,  they  think,  to  proclaim  that  they  themselves  have 
attained  to  an  advanced  state  of  religious  feeling.  And  of  this  they 
say,  perhaps,  they  are  not  conscious.  But  surely  this  is  not  a  reason 
for  inactixnty.  To  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  others  is  surely  a 
simple  duty  which  there  is  not  merely  no  ostentation  in  performing, 
but  M'liicb  t]iei*c  is  pereonal  peril  iu  leaving  unperformed.  Nothing 
can  be  80  wrong  as  to  live  for  self.  Anything  must  be  better  tlian 
to  u^lect  obvious  duties.  Those  who  begin,  in  the  simplest  things, 
to  live  for  othere,  may  by  degreea  find  their  own  inner  life  so 
grow  and  thrive  under  the  discipline,  that  iu  time  they  may  coiue  to 
feel  it  uo  aflectation  to  enter  upon  the  highest  eftorts  tar  tlie  spiritual 
improvement  of  mankind.  Those  who  sit  still  will  :issui*edly  find 
even  their  otiose  wishes  for  the  good  of  others  grow  feebler  and  die, 
and  their  uwn  mond  nature  nist  and  i)erislt.  And  it  scarcely  requires 
to  be  said  that  the  ways  in  which  an  earnest  will  may  occupy  itself 
for  the  K'nefit  of  others  are  so  many  and  various,  that  the  most 
scrupulous  may  find  some  occupation  that  may  be  undertaken  with- 
out risk  to  perfect  sincerity.  And  here  may  be  mentioned  one  great 
field  which  is  at  this  moment  open  to  all  who  will  enter  upon  it,  aud 
is  in  much  need  of  lubourera.  Tor  distinction's  sake  it  may  1>0 
called  tbe  parochial  field.  It  comprises  all  the  maclnneiy  which  the 
in  motion  iu  our  parishes  for  the  heuefit  of  the  lower 
it  may  be  subdivided  into  the  departments  of  the  poor- 
law  and  of  sanitar)'  reform.  We  have,  from  time  to  time,  strong 
public  exoitcment  on  some  ill-treatment  of  paupera,  rejection  of 
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casuals,  mismanagement  of  workhoufle  infirmaries,  Iiard-hearteduess 
as  to  outdoor  relief.  These  and  kindred  topics  arouse  an  outburst  of 
indignation  against  the  system,  and  a  ciy  for  reform  in  the  poor-law^ 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  these  declaimets  (if  they  really  wish  to  piohe  tite 
evil  to  the  bottom,  and  not  merely  to  write  a  telling  article  in  t^e 
newspaper  of  the  day)  that  every  system  must  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  its  efficiency  on  the  hands  by  which  it  is  worked  ?  And 
if  so,  then  that  until  men  of  education  and  refinement  more  generally 
condescend  to  act  as  guardians,  there  always  will  be  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  ?  Take  the  other  department,  that  of  sanitaiy  reform. 
In  the  metropolis  the  1^^  powers  (and,  on  the  whole,  by  no  means . 
despicable  powers)  for  effecting  this  object  are  by  low  entrusted  to  the 
vestries  and  district  boards.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  smart 
attacks  on  the  way  in  which  these  bodies  do  —  or  perhaps  leave 
undone — ^their  proper  work  on  this  head.  But  after  all,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  laws  of  health  have  only  of  late  years  been  carefuDy 
investigated,  and  that  the  information  which  exists  is  to  a  great 
degree  confined  to  men  of  science,  aud  has  as  yet  been  but  little 
disseminated  in  a  popular  form,  is  it  astonishing  that  men  with  very 
limited  scientific  knowledge  should  not  be  prepared  to  act  boldly  in 
this  direction,  especially  when  it  involves  an  apparent  interference 
with  private  property? 

Would  it  not  be  the  wisest  and  best  course  that  men  of  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  and  more  enlarged  views  should  give  their  personal 
service  and  assistance  ?  We  ask  for  the  improvement  of  our  sanitary 
laws,  and  we  are  right  in  so  doing ;  but  let  us  ask  also  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  sanitary  administrators.  Until  this  point  is  gained, 
the  best  laws  will  not  work.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  rate- 
payers do  not  like  to  elect  a  high  class  of  men  as  vestrymen.  Like 
many  other  propositions,  however,  this  is  taken  for  granted  rather 
than  proved  by  experience.  The  very  small  number  of  the  upper 
classes  of  society  who  come  forward  for  such  posts  scarcely  allows  the 
experiment  to  be  fairly  made.  Yet  in  most  places  there  are  many 
such  among  the  parishioners,  and  in  the  poorest  parishes  there  are 
frequently  the  factories  or  commercial  establishments  of  gentlemen  of 
great  wealth  and  position.  Is  it  quite  impossible  that  such'should 
come  forward  as  candidates  for  an  office  which  would  give  them  l^al 
power  to  improve  and  benefit  the  neighbourhood  from  which^they 
have  for  years  drawn  a  large  revenue,  and  in  which  probably  their 
own  workmen  and  assistants  live? 

Unfortunately,  parochial  work  has  always  been  looked  down  upon. 
An  active  M.P.  is  a  recognised  feature  of  the  higher  spheres  of  our 
social  system,  but  that  any  one  above  a  small  traiiesman  should  be  a 
diligent  guardian  or  vestryman  excites  in  many  quarters  a  smile  of 
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mcped«litr  or  pity.  Bnt  for  an  oarnest-minfled  man,  the  fct^i  *iuos- 
tion  surely  is  not,  What  opportunities  for  distinction  Is  such  a  position 
blcely  to  open  to  me  ?  but,  What  opportimitiea  for  usefulness  will  ib 
affonl? 

By  all  means  let  those  who  are  fitted  for  the  higher  duties  of 
^innnint  ?«  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  devote  them- 
fllipes  to  imperial  Lnttresta  and  to  the  cares  of  legislation.  Xcf  nobler 
task  can  be  imajrineJ.  But  lliere  arcs  liuudreds  of  men,  of  good  social 
pc^tion,  who  never  entertain  the  remotest  notion  of  going  into 
PJirliaracnt,  tlie  sum  of  whose  efforts  (were  each  to  work  in  liis  own 
locality)  would  most  mat-eriaUy  affect  the  general  welfare,  and  point 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  more  than  one  sotiial  problem,  which  legia- 
ktors  now  look  at  with  perplexity.* 

Thus  far  we  have  sought  to  urge  men  to  take  part  more  generally 
in  works  of  l^enevolence.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  a  |)anidox  if  we  con- 
clnde  by  saying  that  there  are  some  works,  on  the  other  hand,  wliich 
need  above  all  things  that  the  public  should  Iwim  to  practise  a  judi- 
cious alistincncc  in  rcsjM^ct  tt»  them.  The  paradox  vanishes  when  we 
apply  a  little  good  sense  and  judgment  to  the  subject.  The  caso  to 
which  we  particularly  refer  is  that  of  hospitals.  Some  of  these  are 
ancient  foundations  governed  by  charter,  and  managed,  on  the  whole, 
te»y  well,  but  rather  despotically.     With  these  we  are  not  now  con- 

At  jirvMot  tKtpitlar  filling  and  thu  mtnotired  tntenttoiui  of  Parliaaient  point  to  tlio 
cwolidatiQii  of  the  scciilnr  iHUDcbuil  orgnnizations  of  tho  mBtropoUs,  and  to  the  wtoCioB 
of  iB  iatportant  municipal  Itcxly.  Siicb  &  schomc  tuny  haro  ita  ulrantAgm,  lint  it  U  riglit 
to  point  out  that  it  cmy  olau  liavD  itn  mlu.  At  prtrwut  a  certain  few  of  tbo  Iiigh(;r  claases 
lake  part  in  pamli  affairs  from  a  feeling  thnt  thoy  o\to  somo  duty  to  their  owti  immeduto 
naghbonxhood.  ^Vhat  i«  above  oJI  things  to  be  dmirr-d  is  that  a  greater  ntunber  of  mch 
Jfm  diDuld  he  induced  to  do  thi.'  liku.  But  when  Uie  tio  of  neighbourhottd  in  wcaki^ufd 
hj  iMifiiliiiliiiii ;  when  the  work  ronnot  be  taken  up  without  inearring  n  large  additionsl 
HKMIUB  of  piiblitity ;  and  when  perhaps  on  oli?rtion  has  to  bo  uudi.'i;^nu  on  a  seals  little 
islbnor  to  thnt  for  a  Parliamentary  boniugh^will  sueb  men  be  more  or  lesa  likely  to  como 
fsrwmrd  tlun  at  privcnt  ? 

IWn  we  bnt  threu  motiToa  which  induce  men  to  toko  up  jmblic  work, — pay,  honour, 
nd  pttblut  spirit.  The  first  ia  out  of  the  question  in  the  present  case ;  the  second  tcUa,  in 
mpcct  to  municipal  offices,  on  the  middle  clauses  alone.  Few  pcrAnns  mortng  in  any  of 
th*  higlicr  nmka  of  society  would  be  likely  to  enter  on  munieipal  work  in  the  metropoUa 
fron  amfaatioua  mottrea.  Wo  ora  thrown  theruforo  on  thu  last  principle: — pun)  public  spirit 
—if  tha  gentry  and  higher  cLuece  arc  to  fumiah  any  of  thu  membiTd  of  our  ^tetropuUtan 
Csntnl  CiiimLiL  The  point  \k  one  which  requires  moro  attvntioo  than  it  has  rccciTcd. 
Chflftg*  t&«  srvtem  a»  we  will,  unless  the  Lcgitdfltum  and  tho  Government  can  contrive  to 
mmnnul  tho  ndminbtTAtive  body  ur  l>odics  of  Loudon  with  that  halo  of  dignity  whieh 
will  give  them  a  good  poiition  in  our  socio!  system,  no  high  elnss  of  man  will,  as  a  rale, 
•cek  for  &  plat-o  in  them,  except  on  the  ver}'  purest  and  mokt  unsfUl^h  groundd.  And  while 
on  tbcK  gronndi  it  nay  be  most  important  that  such  men  should  bo  induced  to  join  them, 
it  ta  a  snioiu  qontian,  poHtie&lly  speaking,  whedicr  (looking  at  society  aa  it,  i«)  there  is 
any  right  to  expert  that  such  will  be  tho  cue  to  a  largo  atid  general  extent.  If  not,  the 
iwwifcmay  be  that  larger  and  n-ider  powerv  will  hare  been  given  to  the  very  aome  clusa 
vbo  our  public  journals  are  perpclunlly  tolling  as  have  proved  thDmscLvea  murow- 
ninifcl  Old  inconqietent  in  a  more  limited  sphere. 
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cerned.  There  are  a  large  number  of  others  supported  whoUy,  or  in 
great  part,  by  voluntary  contributions.  These  are  governed  in  one  or 
other  of  the  two  following  methods : — In  some  jn  executive  com- 
mittee is  elected  by,  and  out  of,  the  jijeneral  body  of  governors,  which 
administers  the  affairs  of  the  hospital  in  accordance  with  the  standing 
rules,  which  are,  in  point  of  fact,  its  code  of  laws.  The  practical 
management  is  therefore  vested  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently responsible  for  the  way  in  wliich  things  are  conducted,  and 
for  the  condition  of  the  hospital.  Should,  however,  any  question  arise 
which  cannot  be  settled  without  some  alteration  of  the  standing  rules 
they  must  bring  the  subject  before  a  meeting  of  the  general  body  of 
governors,  who  can  alone  decide  on  the  propriety  of  such  alteration 
being  made.  Moreover,  the  executive  committee  is  usually  required 
to  report  fix)m  time  to  time  to  general  meetings  of  the  governors,  who 
thus  exercise  a  check  upon  their  proceedings.  And  such  check  is  the 
more  real,  because  either  the  whole  executive  committee,  or  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  whole,  go  out  of  office  and  require  re-election 
annually. 

In  other  hospitals  the  whole  power,  both  legislative  and  executive, 
is  vested  in  the  governors  at  large,  and  each  individual  governor  has 
a  right  to  be  present  and  to  take  a  part  at  every  meeting  of  the  board. 
It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  the  latter  system  could  never  work  at  all, 
were  some  hundreds  of  governors  to  insist  on  attending  every  dis- 
cussion ;  and  it  is  consequently  in  relation  to  such  charities  that  we 
have  uttered  the  apparent  paradox  that  the  great  thing  to  be  desired 
is  that  people  should  keep  away  from  them.  Practically,  hospitals 
require  much  tact,  diligence,  and  experience  in  their  management, 
and  a  limited  number  of  governors  are  usually  forthcoming  who 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications  and  are  willing  to  devote  them- 
selves continuously  to  the  work.  The  efforts  of  such  men  are  likely 
to  be  rendered  abortive  rather  than  assisted  by  the  occasional  and 
uncertain  attendance  of  others,  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  acquire  that  thorough  insight  which  alone  could  render  their 
opinion  valuable. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  governors  who  attend  most  regularly  and  do 
their  duty  most  sedidously  are  mere  volunteers,  without  more  power 
or  responsibility  than  their  fellow-subscribers,  it  is  surely  still  more 
desirable  that,  whenever  practicable,  the  constitution  of  such  hospitals 
should  be  remodelled,  and  reduced  to  the  type  first  above  mentioned. 
Nothing  seems  wanted  but  a  little  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the 
governors  generally, — in  short,  a  self-denying  ordinance  of  the  mUdest 
form.  Surely  this  is  not  too  much  to  expect  if  the  interests  of  the 
charity  be  shown  clearly  to  require  it.  Let  us  consider  M-hether  such 
be  not  the  case.    "Why  should  it  be  more  reasonable  to  govern  an  hos- 
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pitAl  by  a  meetini;  of  all  its  supporters  than  a  count}'  or  a  parish  by 
a  meeting  of  all  the  iiihahitauts  or  nil  the  ratepayers  \  The  Polish 
Coostitution,  M-hciti  the  nation  was  supposed  tu  met't  cni  masse  to 
make  its  laws,  has  always  been  cited  as  an  egrcj^^ious  bavbarisiu. 
The  rejiresentative  system  has  usually  been  considered  the  greatest 
political  discovery  ever  made.  The  most  advanced  advocates  of 
universal  suffrarje  contend  only  for  the  ri^ht  of  ever)'  one  to  take  part 
in  chcfosing  a  rei)rKsentative.  A  House  of  Commons  consisting  of 
the  people  at  large,  is  a  vision  that  never  entered  Into  the  brain 
of  the  most  extreme  Chartist. 

It  will  be  said,  no  doubt,  tliat,  pra'ctically  speaking,  only  a  small  and 
manageable  nunil>er  of  governors  attend  the  boanl  of  a  charity.  Rut 
the  fault  of  the  system  is  twofoUl.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  feels  any 
more  obligation  to  attend  than  his  neighbour,  and  uo  one  is  more 
responsible  than  another  for  what  goes  on.  In  the  next  place,  and  as 
a  natural  conse([uence,  the  attendance  is  fluctuating,  and  there  is 
either  no  unity  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  ruling  budy,  or,  if  a  few 
members  take  a  real  and  jiermaiient  interest  in  the  affairs,  they 
aro  liable  fix)m  time  to  time  to  be  swamped,  and  to  have  their 
decisions  overtunied,  whenever  any  rjuestion  arises  about  which  it  is 
wortli  while  to  make  a  whip  and  to  bring  up  a  poaar.  of  governors, 
who,  except  on  such  occasions,  never  see  the  inside  of  the  boaid- 
roouL 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  mere  power  of  takii^g  part  which 

every  one  possesses,  even  though  seldom  exercised,  13  u  good  check 

on  those  who  actually  conduct  the  business,  and  tends  to  prevent  any 

tendency  to  jobbing.     Tbis  is  a  plausible  argument,  liut  on  nearer 

intt{)ectiou   it   proves   rather   fidlat;ious.      A   very    hirge   number   of 

^vemors  ate  men  engageti  elsewhere,  and  seldom  or  never  attend 

[the  weekly  board.     Their  right  to  do  so  is,  practically  .speaking,  worth 

^little  to   them.     AVbat  they  woxild  really  de-sire  would  surely  be 

a  recognised  and  dii'ect  responsibility  in  those  who  do  attend,  so  that 

they  might  at  once  know  to  whom  to  look  in  case  of  any  complaint 

of  mifimanagemeiit.      They  may  contrive,  well  enough,  to  attend  a 

[tjiiArlerly  or  ammal  meeting,  and  may  exercise  a  wholesome  iulluonce 

I  liv  refusing  to  re-elect  conmiitlfie-men  who  have  not  given  them  satis- 

L taction;  but  on  actual  interference  in  the  conduct  of  the  weekly 

Imsiness  is  what  they  either  cannot  exercise  at  all,  or  exercise  with 

such  irregularity  as  to  be  mischievous. 

It  may  be  added  that  tbc  mettsurcs  adopted  by  men,  in  cases  where 
their  jwcuuiary  interests  are  largely  at  stake,  ai-e  generally  charac- 
terized by  a  practical  shrewdness  which  is  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion and  imitation.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  case  before  us,  we  find 
the  constitution  of  commercial  companies  to  be  precisely  in  accordance 
TOI.  m.  C 
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with  what  is  now  suggested.  A  board  of  directors,  chosen  Ijy  the 
shareholders  at  large,  manages  the  routine  bnsiness  of  the  concern, 
wliile  occasional  meetings  of  the  general  body  are  held  to  receive 
reports  and  to  discuss  fundamental  quastious.  ls*o  niorcantilo  man  of 
somid  judgment  would  invest  his  capital  in  an  undertaking  without 
responsible  tlinictors,  aud  >\hero  the  most  inexperienced  shareholder 
might  claim  to  be  present  aud  disturb  the  deliberations  of  every 
meeting  of  the  board. 

So  then,  after  all,  our  apparent  iiaradox  only  comes  to  this,  that 
there  are  cei-tain  departmeuts  of  charitable  work,  as  of  other  work, 
which  must  be  done  thoroughly  o^  not  at  all.  Those  who  imdertake 
them  con  amorc  ai-e  invaluable ;  those  who  merely  play  with  them  had 
better  let  them  alone. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  if  we  wont  more  zeal,  we  want  also  good 
sense  and  judgment.  Wo  waut  not  a  busy  olliciousuesa,  but  a  well- 
ordered  activity.  We  waut  men  who  bring  to  the  task  a  calm  and 
lesolulc  spirit,  which  knows  when  to  put  to  its  hand  and  when  to 
forbear.  There  are  many  such  in  English  society ;  \W11  they  not 
come  forward  before  it  is  too  late  ?  For  we  ni-e  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  what  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  duty  for  indi- 
vidnals  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  society  at  large. 

Unless  a  large  accession  of  earnest  hearts  and  hands  be  found  fox 
the  task,  much  most  be  left  imdone.  And  to  leave  it  imdono  is  to 
imperil,  to  an  extent  wliich  few  ju'rliaps  rightly  estimate,  the  welfare 
of  the  coiimi  on  wealth  no  less  than  of  the  Chiu-eh. 

The  working  classes  are  growing  daily  in  power  and  influence. 
socially  aud  politically.  And  as  yet  the  vast  gap  wliich  severs  them 
from  the  classes  above  theui  is  not  bridged  over — to  the  eyes  of  some 
among  us  it  seems  to  be  widening.  Is  this  a  matter  to  be  looked, 
on  with  unconcern  ?  We  veil  these  matt<jrs  under  abstractions,  and 
talk  of  the  rclfttiuus  of  capital  aud  labour  as  if  we  were  ."^peaking 
abont  the  relations  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  (question  of  currency.  IJut 
men  of  tlesli  aud  blood  .suouci-  or  later  refuse  to  be  handled  as  mere 
abstractions,  and  \indicate  their  claim  to  be  ti'cated  as  persons,  wore 
it  only  by  acts  of  violence  which  compel  ]iublic  justice  to  punish 
Ihoni  as  moral  agents.  We  have  recently  been  told  that  we  do  ■uTong 
to  look  on  the  working  classes  as  an  "  invading  army,"  and  that  we 
sho^dd  regard  them  as  our  brethren.  May  not  both  be  in  some  sense 
true  ?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  brother  ofteuded,  and  Iiarder  to  be 
won  than  a  strong  city.  That  the  various  rank.s  of  the  body  politic 
ought  l-o  be  united  togetlier  by  connuon  interest  and  good  i'eeling 
is  obvious  enough.  Uidiappily,  it  is  quite  consL^tcnt  with  an  estrange- 
ment in  fact.  Questions  of  the  di.stribution  of  political  power  arc  hard 
to  settle,  but  there  need  be  no  doubt  about  the  need  of  a  more  froc|uent 
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and  inowi  Christian  intercourse  among  the  different  claaaes  of  the 
nation. 

And  there  is  scarcely  any  work  set  on  foot  hy  a  kindly  Christian 
feeling  for  others  that  does  not  cnlai-ge  the  synipatliies  of  those  who 
take  part  in  it,  and  tend  to  bring  about  this  result.  At  the  same 
time  the  lower  ranks  are  generally  led,  sooner  or  lat«r,  to  entertain  a 
sincere  respect  for  unselKshness  in  any  form  in  those  above  them,  and 
to  think  better  of  the  class,  as  a  class,  from  vliich  those  spring  whom 
they  respect.  It  is  not  necessary  to  oblitei-ate  the  distinctions  of 
social  life  in  oi-der  to  cultivate  harmonious  relations  among  mankind ; 
but  it  is  ncccssar}'  that  that  isolation  should  cease  which  tends  to 
keep  one  class  as  ignonmt  of  the  wonts  and  feelings  of  another  as  if 
half  the  glolie  lay  between  them.* 

One  or  two  remarks  more,  and  we  have  done.  It  may  be  made 
a  matter  of  censure,  that  thronghont  this  paper  we  have  nowhere 
dwelt  on  the  great  religious  Uiotives  which  ought  to  animate 
all  our  beuovolcuce.  The  spring  of  true  charity,  it  will  be  said, 
is  tme  religion — the  love  of  man  comes  from  the  lore  of  God. 
The  answer  is,  that  it  is  impossible  in  a  single  paper  to  exliaust  so 
vast  a  topic,  and  that  our  present  object  wiis  to  take  a  lower  and 
aa  exclusively  practical  view.  Tliere  are  many  who  do  not  lack  the 
highest  principle  in  their  hearts,  who  yet  seem  scarcely  alive  to  the 
tustml  need  which  exists  fi>r  their  assistance.  They  do  not  dispute 
their  obligations,  but  they  lose  sight  of  them  \  and — 

By  wmat  of  thoufflit. 
As  well  ft»  want  of  heart." 

it  may  be  objected  that  an  ungracious  sj>irit  prevails  in  the 
B^ng  pages,  and  that  there  is  no  sulhcient  acknowledgment  of 
great  extent  to  which  the  labours  of  benevolence  arc  actually 
r  carried  in  the  present  day.  Our  reply  is,  that  all  such  efforts  are 
gladly  and  fully  recognisecL  Scores  of  names  might  easily  be  given 
of  men  who  have  l>een  our  models  for  the  various  kinds  of  useful 
labour_that  have  been  here  alluded  to  or  depicted.  Huudieds  more 
ftw  working  by  their  side,  less  conspicuous,  but  with  equal  carnest- 
Tjeaa.  On  every  side  projects  ai-e  springing  up  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind,  and  are  nobly  supported. 

Stffl,  after  all,  when  we  have  given  the  fullest  acknowledgment 
to  aB,  is  there  any  who  has  really  studied  the  spiritual,  moral, 
Bocial,Ji>bysical  needs  of  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century,  who 

*  Hoi^  u  cbevbeit,  wc  do  Bot  for  a  moment  forget  the  noble  effbrt4  mads  by  mmif  in 
Ait  4b«ttion.  But  none  knov  better  than  tliey  hoT  much  they  need  a  reiiiiorcemcut  to 
thtir  noki. 
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will  venture  to  say  that  tho  sum  of  all  existing  efforts  ia  not  fearfully 
in  arrear  of  what  is  needeti  ? 

la  there  any  who  will  deny  that  t«  overtake  the  work  before  us — 
nay,  to  prevent  its  becoming  hopelessly  unmanageable — requires 
a  far  more  earnest,  more  general,  more  sustained  co-operation  than 
the  world  has  ever  yet  witnessed  ? 

Lastly,  will  any  seriously  controvert  the  statement,  that  in  certain 
publications  of  the  day,  well  -wTitten  and  widely  read,  there  is  far  more 
disposition  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  captious  censure,  than  a  temper  of 
genial  sjnnpathy  in  relation  to  many  enteq>rises  of  religion  and 
pliilanthropy  ?  If  su,  it  is  no  good  sign,  and  men  of  earnest  minds 
arc  greatly  concerned  to  protest  against  it.  We  have  sometimes 
wished  that  Bacon  had  added  a  cliaptor  to  his  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
on  the  evils  of  excessive  criticism — Momus  expelled  from  Olympus. 

Arnold  says  in  one  of  hia  letters, — 

"  A  mnn's  life  in  London,  while  he  is  single,  may  he  verj-  stirring,  and 
very  iiituUectuul,  but  I  iinoginu  tliut  it  must  have  a  hardening  effect,  and 
that  this  effect  will  be  more  felt  every  year  as  the  counter-tendencies  of 
youth  become  leas  powerful  The  most  certain  softeners  of  a  man's  moral 
skin,  and  Bweeteners  of  lut}  blood,  ore,  I  urn  euro,  domestic  intorcouiso  in  a 
happy  marriugc,  aud  intcrcoiinHS  with  the  poor.  It  is  very-  hard,  I  imagine, 
ia  oin  present  state  of  society,  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  God  "without  one 
or  lK)th  of  theflo  aids  to  foster  it.  Komantic  and  fantastic  indolence  was  the 
fault  of  other  times  and  other  countrii^s,  but  I  cmvi;  more  and  more  cveiy 
day  to  find  men  unfevercd  by  the  constant  excitement  of  the  world,  whether 
litorar}-,  political,  commercial,  or  fashionable;  men  who,  while  they  are  alive 
to  all  that  is  around  them,  feel  also  Who  is  above  tlienL*' — Lijc  and  Corre- 
epondciicct  vol  i.  p.  317. 

Does  not  the  spirit  of  these  words  seem  to  apply  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  conditions  of  literary  life  in  the  meti*opolis  just  now  ?  and 
might  not  Ai-noM,  if  still  alive,  have  been  disposed  to  dwell  with  yet 
stronger  emphasis  on  the  danger  of  an  exiatencc  so  pimply  intellectual 
as  to  have  few  jM^ints  of  contact  with  the  realities  of  want  and  vice, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  logical  powers  are  subtilized,  and  the  taste 
refined  to  a  morbid  degree — on  the  peril,  in  a  word,  which  arises  from 
the  delicious  consciousness  of  superior  acuteness,  and  from  the  habi- 
tual and  successfiU  exercise  of  the  critical  faculty,  unless  accorajwinicd 
by  a  deep  sense  of  personal  responsibility  aud  a  constant  exercise  of 
the  charities  of  life  ? 

Benjamin  Shaw. 
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1. 

THE  TxKik  before  ua  is,  in  several  respects,  sjiecially  iuteresting. 
In  the  first  place,  Br.  Merivale  is  one  of  tlie  most  learned 
and  eloqueul  of  Eu}j[lish  writers  on  Ancient  History.  No  one  under- 
stands better  the  wliule  diameter  and  spirit  of  the  times  of  wliich  in 
bis  best-known  work  we  possess  the  namvtive.  And  not  only  can  he 
<!e0cribe  accurately  and  vividly  the  history  of  the  Romans  imiler  the 
Empire,  hnt  also,  as  is  shown  in  his  l^atin  version  of  Keats's  "Hype- 
rion," he  has  so  entered  into  his  subject  as  to  have  become  master 
even  of  the  peculiarities  of  diction  and  thought  which  distinguished 
the  period  he  lias  portrayed.  Accordingly,  one  is  naturally  some- 
what eager  to  hear  what  ho  has  to  say  on  a  subject  different  from 
those^which  have  hitlicrto  been  known  to  engage  his  attention,  and 
10  become  acquainted  with  liia  views  on  the  disposition  of  the  race, 
which  in  the  mediasval  world  occupies  the  prominent  place  held  in 
the  previous  age  by  the  nation  whose  annals  lie  has  wiitten  so  well. 
In  Uie  second  place,  we  have  in  these  lectures,  and  in  the  course 
which  their  author  delivered  in  18G4,  an  attempt  to  teach  history 
from  the  pulpit.  This  must  always  be  a  ditUcidt  task — the  more  diffi- 
cult the  more  the  preacher  is  determined  never,  in  the  course  of  his 
investigations,  to  forget  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  congr-egation.  Dr. 
Meimle  has  probably  succeeded  as  far  as  most  can  hope  to  succeed* 
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His  works  are  always  marked  'hy  great  moderation  and  impartialiiy, 
and  these  q^ualities  were  particularly  Duedod  iii  liis  preaenb  tUMte- 
takmg.  It  is  very  likely,  iu  some  degree,  to  Ids  strong  sense  of  Ids 
duty  as  a  clorgynian  that  these  discourses  owe  their  much  hi^jher 
^  Muait  as  sermons  than  as  historical  lectures. 

As  historical  lectures  they  ai-e  unequal  Several  are  very  ^-aluahle. 
The  three  opening  lectures  are  the  best,  and  contain  the  visible  results 
of  extensive  reading  and  mature  judgment.  As  long  as  Dr.  !Merivale 
J8  among  Greeks  and  Eomans  he  is  perfectly  at  his  ease.  Other 
parts  of  the  work  will  not,  it  is  to  he  feared,  be  so  satisfactory  to  the 
critical  student ;  however,  even  where  be  dissents  from  the  main  argu- 
ment, he  will  never  be  Nvithout  consolation  in  some  suggestive  and 
felicitous  remark. 

Under  culinary  circumstances  we  should  have  been  content  to 
leave  any  criticism  on  Dr.  Jlerivale,  as  on  liistoriau.  to  other  hands. 
Eveu  liiid  we  not  accepted  his  conclusions,  we  should  have  felt  con- 
strained to  be  silent,  and  to  allow  better  qualified  champions  to  enter 
the  lists  against  him.  It  is  ouly  iniLsmuch  as — at  least,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  embodied  in  this  volume  is  to  be  tnisted— lie  would  ap])ear 
not  to  have  ma<lc  the  early  records  of  the  Teutonic  race  in  any  sense 
a  special  study*  that  we  may  perhaps,  without  presumption,  venture 
to  ([uestiou  the  positions  lie  lias  assumed.  J^or  his  verj'  masteiy  of 
that  period  of  history  with  which  his  historical  reputation  is  associ- 
ated would,  in  an<l  by  itself,  be  nnire  likely  to  mislead  than  to  direct 
him  in  forming  an  opinion,  without  original  researuii  and  minute  con- 
sideration, on  the  period  under  discussion;  there  being  httle  or  no 
analogy  between  the  mode  and  the  causes  of  the  con\  torsion  of  the 
Boman  Empire  and  those  of  the  conversion  of  the  northern  nations. 
"We  are  reminded  more  than  once,  in  reading  Dr.  Merivale,  of  his 
great  predecessor  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry.  It]  may  be  doubted 
whether  or  not  the  "  Oemmny  "  of  Tacitus  was  intended  by  himself 
to  be  primarily  of  historical  value ;  it  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  considered 
certain,  that  it  exhibits  to  his  modem  readers  rather  the  qualities  he 
■ought  among  the  barbarians  than  those  he  foimd  among  them,  and 
that  the  author's  circumstances  must  more  or  less  detennine  our  esti- 
mate of  his  work.  Dr.  ilerivale  has  followed  Tacitus  as  his  guide 
from  iJome  to  Germany :  like  Tacitus  he  has,  as  he  -wTites,  m»t  ouly 
Germany  but  l^omo  before  his  mind  ;  but  he  seems  sometimes  to  for- 

•  Dr.  UtriTolu  »Ioc«  not  appear  to  liavc  seen  tlio  Edclos,  altliougli  ihey  haTo  been. 
tnuislatetl  iuU>  several  languages,  Uio  ywiuigor  Edda  iiito  EngUsh.  The  millioritioa  he 
quot«s  on  ticrmui  ontiquitJCB  m«  not  Grinim  or  Kubn  or  LiLaiag,  but  Ozaiiom,  KroA, 
and  Wulfguig  Mutuml.  lie  porccivQg  tlbot  Onuiam  ia  ia  some  re«poctJ  not  altogetliar 
unpr«judjced,  Uiou^li  be  is  &  far  \^^^ua  nuthoritj  thoa  cilbur  uf  the  others.  Indued,  ha 
vould  Bcorcelj',  wo  fancy,  have  citod  Menzel  at  all  had  ho  knuwa  his  Uieraiy  clioracler 
■ad  tho  cxtremi  Khool  which  ho  repretent*. 
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get  that  Tacitus  was  a  Eomau  and  not  a  German,  and  tliat  a  man  of 
advanced,  moral  and  mental  j^rowth  will  cumiirelieiid  far  better  the 
decay  of  a  civilization,  witliiu  tho  bounds  uf  whiuh  he  has  buen  bom 
and  bred,  tluui  the  cliaracter  of  a  youHg  people,  in  -M-bich  lie  b 
intellGctually  interestetl  chieiiy  on  account  of  the  contrasts  it  presents 
to  that  of  his  own  nation.  It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  further  par- 
allel between  I>r.  Merivjile  and  the  great  Latin  historian,  in  respect  of 
the  spirit  in  which  tbeir  similar  aUiilies  apo  prosecuttid.  Dr.  Meri- 
vale  speaks  from  the  pidpit,  and  with  a  distinct  reference  to  modem 
oi>inions ;  and  the  Koman's  book  has  about  it  a  good  many  of  the 
features  of  a  lay  sermon  to  liis  contemporaries. 

Dr.  Mcrivale  tluis  describes  the  religious  contlition  of  the  German 
nations  when  they  were  heathen : — 

"  They  have  aheady  afipiired  a  deep  reverential  sense  of  spiritual  tilings  ; 
a  profoniid  respect  for  tlie  voice  of  God  sfwiiking  with  authority  through 
human  oigaiis ;  a  sense  of  Divino  government  and  prf>virleacu ;  a  consciencs 
lu^tivc  and  inquisitive,  suspicion  at  least  of  smfuIneBS,  apprehension  of 
puuislmient,  longing  for  forgiveiie&s,  a  passion  for  socrifico  and  atonement. 
They  aro  noted  by  the  materialists,  who  observe  thorn  for  their  spiritual  con- 
ception of  Doity,  as  a  heuig  nob  to  bo  represented  by  sensuous  images,  not 
to  be  contined  within  the  precincts  of  a  material  building ;  a  dweller  in  the 
heavens  nboro  or  in  the  earth  beneath  ;  who  approaches  nighest  to  his 
worehippors  in  the  wide  prospmt  from  the  nionjitJ«n'ti>p,  or  in  the  deep 
sechxrion  of  the  forest.  They  have  attained  a  rrspcct  for  human  Ufo,  and  a 
seusa  of  responsibihtj'  in  regard  to  it,  such  as  shnmos  the  morbid  heartlcss- 
ness  of  a  fastidious  civihzation.  They  have  secured  one  of  the  best  and 
elrongCiit  incentives  to  virtuous  exertion,  ouo  of  the  surest,  pledges  of 
spiritual  progress,  in  tlieir  tine  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  female 
chiuuctcr."— (Pp.  88-9.) 

Does  not  the  tone  inipai-ted  to  this  description  render  it  uuhis- 
tariual  ?  Is  not  the  writer  surveying  his  subject  from  a  strictly 
lem  and  ecclesiastical  vautage-grouud  ?  Is  he  not  droppuig  into 
^coni|Kirisi>n  between  the  paganism  of  these  barbarians  iuid  the 
ndigious  stjitc  of  cla>>sical  lieatheudum  in  its  Hiial  sti^^es,  while  he 
admits  into  litis  compiirisou  no  con.sidcmtion  of  the  totally  (UH'erent 
physical  and  spiritual  circumstances  of  e^ch  case  ?  It  is  a  Tbeogony, 
a  Cosmogony,  witli  wliiidi  he  bos  to  deal,  not  a  Theology  or  a 
Philoaophy.  It  is  i^uiW  true  that  "  conlhot  M-as,  in  the  view  of  the 
Northern  people,  the  appointed  condition  of  mans  existence."  But  is 
there  no  anachronism  involved  in  saying  that  this  struggle  had 
"  auquire^l  moral  signihcauce,"  or  was  '*  released  li'OUi  tlie  physical 
ideas  uf  elemental  tlistmbances,"  which.  Dr.  Merivalo  says,  '* {lerhaps 
lay  at  its  fouudatuju  "  \  AVheu  a  tribe  continually  changes  its  place 
of  lesidencc,  when  its  members  dwell  in  small  and  unobtrusive  home- 
stoads,  are  there  not  extremely  simple  and  nattnul  causes  why  their 
Deity  sliould  "  not  be  represented  by  sensuous  images,  nor  coniined 
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wathin  the  preciucta  of  a  material  ItuiMing"?    Again,  to  men  who 
have  never  seen  pakces  and  temjilea,  wljo  have   found  the  whole 
pleasure  of  life  in  the  ojien  air,  who  have  i-oametl  daily  through  wood 
and  over  upland,   it  is  almost  nocassary   that  the  Supreme   Being 
should  seem  "to  approacli  nighest  \a>  his  worsliippers  in  the  wide 
prospect  hora  the  mountain-top,  or  in  t!ie  deep  seclusion  of  the  forest," 
The  "  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  female  character "  which  has 
always,  and  more  particularly  in  uncivilized  periods,  marked  the  North, 
can  rest  on  other  than  a  purely  ethical  basis.     In  an  inhospitable 
climate  and  a  thinly  jtopulated  countr)*,  vicious  relations  l>etween 
the  sexes  find-litth;  encouragement;  a  mother's  care  is  indispensable; 
family  tics  arc  of  the  i;h)sest  kind ;  feminine  household  virtues  have 
full  scope  aflbi-ded  them,  and  gain  additional  strength  and  reputation 
during  the  long  absences  on  Imnting  and  warlike  expeditions  of  the 
adult  male  popidation.      On  the  other  hand,  when  we  read  of  the 
exposure  of  yoimg  and  weakly  chikU-en,  and  the  slaughter  of  infirm 
and  inciirable  old  men  •  we  may  not  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  the 
tribes,  among  whom  such  acts  are  customor}",  "a  respect  for  human 
life,  and  a  sense  of  responsiljility  in   regard  to  it,  such   as  shames 
the  morbid  lieartlessness  of  a  fastidious  civilization."      And   it   ia 
hard  to  reali/.c  tliat  a   people  \\\w  ht-ld   that  to  rlic  in  battle   was 
to  secure  a  place  in  Walimll,  and  that  ^\'alhall  was  reserved  solely 
for  those  w!io  fell  in  battle,  whose  felicity  was  to  consist  in  riding 
daily  with  the  gods  to  renew  their  oUl  combats  on  the  great  plain 
Ida,  in  feasting  on  tlieir  return  on  the  huge  l>oar  Siihrimmer,  who 
remains  whole  however  great  the  slices  that  are  cut  from  him,  and 
in   quaffing  mead   fn>tu   inexhaustible   goblets,   could   have   already 
"  acqiiired  a  deep  reverential  sense  of  spiritual  things ;     ,    .     .     a 
conscience  active  and  inquisitive,  suspicion  at  least  of  sinfulness, 
apprehension  of  punishment,  longing   for  forgiveness,  a  passion  for 
sacrifice  and  atonement." 

Dr.  Merivale  says  further.  "  Man  was  supposed  to  he  engaged  in 
aa  eternal  conflict  with  the  spirit  not  of  physical  but  of  moral  eWl,  of 
sin  and  selfish  nes-s.  .  .  .  The  IuhIs  of  soul  uiid  body  were  marked 
as  his  eternal  enemies.  Hence  their  whole  career  in  life  acquired  a 
warlike  character.  Life  was  to  them  a  parable  illustrating  the  natural 
antagonism  of  sin  and  spirit," — (P.  00.) 

Tliis  description  as  little  re])resents  tht!  spirit  of  tlie  mythology 
of  tlie  Eddas  as  it  wo\ild  that  of  the  Greek  uiythulogy  aa  depicted 
in  Hesiod  or  Homer.     It  M-as  physical  evil  from  which  Teutonic 

•  Procopiua,  "  Do  Bello  Gothko,"  u.  li  (of  iho  ncmli) :  o5«  ynp  YUpAwouirtv  o&n 
VOtrovoif  aiToic  fiiottoftv  i^i/i-,  aXX'  iictifav  rif  avTtZv  if  yifpif  tf  vnrrift  a\i^ri,  iiravayKtc 
ol  iyifiTO  rouff  ^vyyivti^  atTlto9ai  t>rt  rdx'ffra  tl  ai-Bpuituv  aifriv  dpayiZt^v.  Ccuipaw 
Bettbwrg,  "  Kirchengevchkkte  DeuUcblunili,"  L  299. 
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heroes,  like  Oreck  hemes,  sought  dt'liverance.  It  was  in  warfare 
with  vifjihle  foes  that  they  cried  for  help.  Ihe  god  appeared  at 
the  council  of  war,  or  seized  the  chariot  reins  in  battle.  Physical 
and  moml  evil  were  not  distinppiished  fn>m  one  another.  Poetry  and 
worship  were  as  yet  attendant  on  action,  not  on  thouglit  Virtue 
existed,  of  course,  but  was  corporeal,  not  mental :  it  took  such  forma 
as  loyalty,  self-respect,  endurance,  hravery,  continence;  it  was  hardly  to 
be  separateil  from  the  attrilmtes  nf  a  healthy  and  muscular  fmme  of 
body.  In  short,  the  worlds  of  soul  and  spirit,  the  regions  of  faith  and 
doubt,  the  ideas  of  sin  and  holiness,  were  wholly  unexplored ;  they 
needed,  iii  the  fuUe-st  sense  of  the  word,  a  revelation. 

Dr.  Slerivale  thinks  indeed  otherwise,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  write  as 
follows : — 

"The  special  iloctriue  of  the  Christiau  Scriptures  is  approached,  at  least, 
in  the  Northern  mythology.  The  revelation  of  Jesus  ('Ijrist  as  the  grt'ut 
sacritice  costs  its  slmdow  heforo  it  In  the  traditions  of  the  Eilda.  Bidder, 
u  we  thert)  reud,  ihe  son  of  Odin,  is  tlie  fairest  and  beat  of  beings — ^beloved 
of  gods  and  meiL  He  bears,  indewl,  the  national  character  of  the  warrior ; 
he  IS  tho  giver  of  strengtli  in  conihat;  he  goes  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  But  no  Ie.*«s  is  he  the  perfect  expression  of  innocence,  holiness, 
ami  justice.  His  judgments  stand  for  ever:  none  can  gainsay  them.  Ho 
j^ther^  in  himself  oil  tho  attributes  of  tho  I'oity,  various,  and  to  human 
views  contiictiug,  yot  such  as  God  has  Hiniseli  revealed  them  to  us, — of 
H^vticc  and  mercy,  of  love  and  nngor,  of  force  and  persuasion.  Hut  thia 
^  Obing,  excellent  nnd  godlike,  falls  at  last  by  the  craft  and  malicf  of  tlio 
devil,*  vVll  nature  weeps ;  gods  and  men  ivcep  ;  all  weep  liut  the  i.h.'vil 
only ;  and  for  the  want  of  tho  tears  of  the  evil  one  he  cannot  return  to  bless 
men  on  earth  with  Ida  jiresence  any  more.*' — (P.  91.) 

Now  in  order  to  giA'e  such  of  our  readers  as  are  nnacfiuainted  with 
it  some  notion  of  the  real  character  of  the  myth  alluded  to,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  its  great  beauty,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reproduce  it  in 
something  like  its  original  form.  Thia  shall  be  done  in  as  little  detail 
as  is  consistent  with  the  objects  in  view, 

*  Thij  U  porhapi  thn  rauot  startling  of  all  Dr.  Mcrivilo't  annohronUmB.  How  bis 
liutorical  iimiglit  ailuMiit  Liiu,  l'vl-u  in  a  sunDOii,  to  iatroduco  into  tho  Toutonic  uytbology 
ft  tenn  and  a  conception  so  utterly  fonign  to  it,  and  far  which  ho  haa  not  even  tlio 
tnthority  of  Ozanum,  oj  cited  in  tho  "  Xotcs  and  lUu^trations,"  vu  arc  at  a  tou  to  uudiT- 
Btjmd.  The  lilteness  bctvecn  Loki  and  HephatAtos  and  Pmmcthoiift  i«  striking:  he  hu 
Dolliiag  in  common  with  Satan.  Coui[>aru  Jacub  Grimm,  "  Ooutsihc  Mythologie,"  ii.  U3B : 
**I>io  vont^'llung  dee  teufcU  und  tcutUauhcr  gvistcr,  welcbe  allmiiliib  aiich  in  dein  volk* 
^uben  HO  gronon  QnitiiDg  gewonnen  und  M>  fcftte  iinu-zel  ^twrhlagtm  but,  war  unscrm 
fceidsatfaam  fremd.  Ulwrluupt  scheinl  cs,  daaa  eln  da«  bvcluto  -nrcscn  in  gegensatxo 
ipdteiider  duaUsoins,  «'o  or  nicht  in  uralUfm  tiefainn  dcs  systtma  ftciacu  grund  Imt, 
iplteiliin  Dur  durch  abstracto  phlluftupbeme  hergcstcllt  winL  Den  in  brcitcr  mitto 
Uyrtdtn  linnUdicn  mytbulogien  lit  cr  unoageniesscn.  .  .  .  Xur  einKclno,  dcm 
gnum  unU'rgeordncto  gottheiten  neigen  licb  xum  booen  odur  ■chlidlichcn,  wic  dcr 
tuvdurbo  I^ki,  deuim  natur  gbuehwol  immer  nocb  dsr  del  HepbiUtos  n^ibor  itcht,  ols 
del  CfarictUcbcn  toufeU." 
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BaliUir,  the  fairest  of  the  ^Is,  \va8  sad,  fnr  he  dreiunt  ill  tireams, 
whiL'li  warned  liiiii  of  Ueatlu  The  gods,  wheu  thwv  ht^ai*d  it,  took 
counsel  how  they  might  secure  him  fnmi  haiiu.  And  thfey  settled 
tliat  they  wonhl  lay  an  oath  tn  spore  Baldur  on  all  things — tire,  water, 
iron  and  all  oreR,  stones  and  earths,  tives,  sicknesses  and  venoms, 
heasta,  hiiYb.  and  smUces.  80,  when  tliis  was  done,  the  froda  cast  off 
care,  and  Baltlur  sttKul  in  the  midst,  wliile  some  shot,  some  atnick; 
some  flung  preat  stones  at  him  ;  hut  he  was  unhai'med,  and  they  all 
wore  glad.  From  tlie  mistletoe  no  oatli  had  been  taken.  Loki  was 
ill-pleased  at  Baldiur's  safety,  and  found  uut  about  the  mistletoe.  He 
tore  it  down  and  went  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  Apart  from  the 
cesb  stood  HlkIut,  for  lie  was  blintL  Loki  said  to  him,  '*  Why  dost 
thou  not  shdot  at  liiddur."  He  answereil,  "  I  see  not  where  he  stands, 
and  Itesides  have  no  weapon."  Loki  sftid,  *'  Act  with  the  rest,  and 
honoiu'  Baltlur,  a.s  all  do.  1  will  show  thct:  wheix;  he  stands,  and  give 
tlieo  a  woftpon."  Uikhir  threw  the  mistletoe.  And  it  liit  Baldiu; 
who  foil  and  died  All  tlie  gotls  were  first  silent  and  then  wept,  until 
one  asked,  "  AVlio  will  go  to  Hcl  and  Iwg  Baldiir  back  for  us  ?"  Her- 
moilhr  the  swift,  Odhiu's  son,  took  Sleipuir,  Odhin'a  hur.se,  and  si)ed 
away.  The  body  of  Baldur,  and  that  of  Xanna  his  wife,  who  hatl  died 
of  grief  at  his  loss,  were  borne  to  the  sea-shore.  They  wei-e  laid  on 
tlie  greatest  nf  all  ships,  and  the  ship  was  set  on  lire.  Meanwhile 
Hemiodhr  roile  nine  nights  through  deep  dark  dales  and  saw  nothing, 
till  he  came  to  the  Giiill  stream,  over  which  went  a  golden  bridga 
Umk'i"  liis  horse's  hoofs  the  bridge  rang  as  never  Ixifore,  for  none  bub 
dead  men  ride  that  way,  and  they  go  very  silently.  Herniodhr  came 
to  Hel,  to  whom  are  sent  all  who  die  of  age  or  sickness.  Her  dwell- 
ing-place is  laige,  fenced  with  liigli  walL^  and  strrnig  Imi-s.  Her 
cbamljer  is  named  Misciy,  her  dish  Hunger,  her  knife  liuveuijig,  hei 
man  Tdleneas,  her  maid  Sloth,  her  tlireiihfild  L^ownfall,  li^r  l>ed  Sorrow, 
and  her(ii.irt;uii  Threatening  Hurt.  The  hue  of  her  fiu-e  is  livid — half 
blut'k,  hah'  Hesh-eoliMived, — well  enough  is  she  to  be  known,  the  savage 
and  fri^^htlul  HeL  She  said  to  Hermodlir,  " Do  they  so  love  Baldur  ? 
Then  let  all  things  living  nud  dead  weep  fur  him,  and  he  shall  go 
Imck.  If  anything  wct;p  not,  be  stays  with  Hcl."  ITiTnunlhr  took 
horse  again  and  eame  to  zVsgard,  the  8tix>nghold  of  the  goils,  with  his 
news.  Then  went  messengers  into  all  the  world,  and  all  tilings  wept» 
even  the  stones.  The  messengers  had  done  their  work,  and  were 
bound  Iioraewiu'ds,  wheu  tliey  saw  a  cave,  and  in  it  a  giantess,  who  was 
caUed  Thock.  They  asked  he^  to  weep  for  Baldur.  She  said,  "  ily 
oyea  are  diy,  let  Hel  keep  her  own."  It  is  said  that  tliis  was  Loki, , 
Laufeyja'a  son,  who  had  brought  so  much  grief  to  his  feUow-gods.  At  J 
last  the  gods  took  Loki  to  punish  him.  They  bomid  him  to  threftj 
ahaq)  rocks  witi  the  entrails  of  his  own  s(5u,  which  became  iron 
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chains.  Over  liim  hung  a  8eT|>eiit.,  that  its  venom  mifjlit  dwp  on  his 
&Cti.  TUtre  13  he  fettered  imlil  the  hist  diiwn.  His  wife  Sigyu  stands 
be&Uu  hiiu  and  csttclies  the  veuoin  iu  a  <iistt.  Whun  she  tumn  aside 
to  emptj'  it.  l>olii  writhes  in  pain.  Then  men  say,  **  There  is  on 
6eithi|uukc." 

It  will  he  3eeu,  we  hope,  tliat  this  le^ud,  even  wlien  considered 
apart  Iroui  other  h^gcudfi  which  surruund  it,  and  in  tlie  condensed 
Cona  iu  which  it  is  here  presented,  lias  many  puiuts  ot"  iTesemhlauco 
to  Intliau  and  Helleiuc  myths,  hut  very  few  to  the  great  Act  of  the 
Gospel  HUtiiry,  with  which  Dr.  Jlerivale  aifsociates  it.  Nothing  can 
be  (^ined  hy  wresting  liistory  from  its  context.  Donhtless  Providence 
was  prei«Lring  these  heathen  for  Cliristiimity,  hut  it  was  in  a  way 
adapted  to  them  and  their  circiuustances ;  it  was  not  by  ethical 
teaching.  As  the  individual  is  in  youth  the  siil>ject  of  external 
restraints,  of  a  to  him  unexplained  and  iuexplicnhio  discipline,  as  ho 
bows  to  force  and  not  to  principle,  so  is  it  with  a  whole  race  in.  its 
childhood.  ^lorality  as  a  basis  of  self-govermuent  is  a  mad^  of 
maturity.  It  becomes  the  guide  of  action  only  in  the  matme  man,  it 
furnishes  the  highest  code  only  to  the  mature  uationaUty. 

Dr.  Merivale,  in  giving  undue  promineitce  to  its  quasi-Christian 
bearings,  has  eutii^-Iy  lost  tJie  key  to  the  actual  meaning  of  the  death 
of  Baldur.  In  point  uf  fact,  it  hlled  in  the  Northern  mythology  a 
phice  exactly  opposite  to  that,  which  is  assigned  in  our  faith  to  the 
death  of  our  Lord,  for  it  siguUied  the  coming  destruction  and  end  of 
all  things,  and  was  the  first  breach  iu  the  happineBs  of  gods  and  men. 
And  besides,  tliis  legend  is  not  without  use  as  enabling  us  to  gain 
some  insight  into  the  esscnUal  ijcculiuritius  of  N<frtheru  heathendom. 
Wliere  we  watch  ami  analyse  our  souls,  they  nuide  scrutinies  and 
allegories  of  the  sccneiy  about  them ;  where  we  study  mental  phe- 
nomena, they  followed  physical  processes ;  where  we  make  life  and 
death  here:xfter  dejx^nd  on  the  moral  condnct  of  each  individusU,  they 
made  the  future  state  depend  ou  the  disarrangement  of  extenial 
9uUure.  With  us  religion  and  indeed  politics,  literature,  art — might 
ilie  not  say  lUo  ? — has  come  to  consist  lii-at  of  doctrines  and  then  of 
fccts ;  with  them  it  was  all  matter  of  fact^  there  were  no  doctrines  ou 
•ay  subject  whatever.  Within  certain  narrow  limits  their  religion 
WOB  not  without  sulitloty.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  for  a  moment 
how  wonderful  their  appa'ciatiou  of  nature  was,  and  wjth  wliat 
minute  accuracy  they  workwl  out  the  results  of  theii*  observation, 
Baldur  the  beautii'ul  is  tlie  Light ;  his  short  life  is  the  short  Northern 
summer,  llis  murderer  liodnr  is  blind,  tur  in  liim  are  represented 
iMckness  and  Winter.  Baldur  cannot  be  hmt  by  blows  or  missiles, 
for  light  is  incorporeal,  visible  but  not  taugiblo.  No  oath  is  taken 
fixaa  the  mistletoe,  fur  on  the  one  hand  it  gn>ws  in  winter,  and  is 
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nnder  no  obligations  to  the  light  and  to  summer,  wkile  on  the  other 
hand  it  scarcely  seems  to  have  a  separate  existence  &om  the  trees  on 
which  it  grows,  and  was  thus  easily  overlooked  when  the  oaths  were 
taken.  Yet  oversight  is  ever  to  be  guarded  against,  and,  as  a  life 
passed  out  of  doors  would  prove  daily,  may  have  fatal  consequences. 
Then  again  the  greatest  of  all  ships,  which  is  Baldur's  bier,  and  is  set 
on  fire,  Ls  the  sun,  who  bears  away  the  light,  and  whose  blaze  illmnines 
all  things  just  before  he  sinks  into  the  sea.  Even  the  stones  wept  for 
Baldur,  for  the  dew  covers  them  when  the  light  disappears.  And  so 
we  might  go  on  for  pages. 

But  it  is  not  intended,  in  the  present  article,  to  discuss,  either  gene- 
rally or  particularly,  the  Northern  mythology.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  say  thus  much  on  tlie  subject  in  order  to  justify  the  views  taken 
in  the  following  very  brief  and  incomplete  outline  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  among  the  German  tribes  down  to  the  b^inning  of  the 
ninth  century.  It  is  beside  Dr.  ilerivale's  purpose  to  trace  the 
course  of  events:  had  he  done  so,  his  theory  might  possibly  have 
undergone  some  change.  We  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  AVestem  Europe  was  extremely 
slow,  gradual,  and  difdcult,  indeed,  not  accomplished  until  the  time 
mentioned  as  limiting  our  inquirj- ;  that  consequently  Teutonic  Chris- 
tianity always  possessed  a  character  of  its  own,  very  distinct,  in  many 
most  important  aspects,  from  the  Christianity  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  religious  differ- 
ences which  at  the  present  day  separate  the  nations  of  Europe, 
according  as  they  are  descended  from  German  or  Komau  blood,  are  to 
be  traced  back  to  the  period  at  which  their  ancestors  first  met  within 
the  borders  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

H. 

The  Teutonic  tribes  who,  during  the  period  of  the  great  national 
migrations,  threatened  the  continuance  of  the  Empire  both  in  the  East 
and  West,  and  more  than  once  menaced  even  Eome  and  Constanti- 
nople, when  they  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  embraced  it  in  the 
Arian  form.  They  clung  to  tliat  form  long  after  its  vigour  was 
exhausted,  and  its  tenets,"  among  more  learned  and  argumentative 
believers,  exploded.  The  Catholic  Faith — the  whole  ecclesiastical 
system  of  the  Papacy,  which  was  theoretically  complete  ages  before  it 
was  practically  established — was  to  these  German  barbarians,  in  the 
first  years  of  their  conversion,  as  unknown  as  it  would  have  been 
uncongenial  to  their  simple  and  imdisciplined  character.  They  were 
wandering  tribes,  disunited  among  themselves,  fighting  to-day  as  allies 
and  to-morrow  as  foes  :  to  them  a  religion  without  organization,  with- 
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out  visible  epiiitual  ftutUorities,  the  sen'ant  of  tlie  lemi>ornl  power, 
doing  its  work  iu  secret,  ami  cherishing  no  amhitious  pnijeets,  was 
naturally  acceptable.  The  same  separatist  spirit,  which  furnished  the 
intellectual  principle  of  the  Arian,  ilistinguished  tlie  political  teiiJen- 
cies  of  the  Goth.  Arianism,  and  the  kingdoms  in  which  it  prevailed, 
found  indeetl  no  definite  and  permanent  place  for  themselves.  Yet, 
speedily  as  they  passed  away,  it  was  notwithnufc  2)lantinf;  the  seeds  of 
fntnie  events.  Had  it  not  been  for  Aiian  uiissionaries  ihiveu  out 
from  more  civilized  lands  by  orthodox  ]x?r3ecution,  the  Goths  might 
have  remained  ignorant  of  Christianity  altogether,  and  Italy,  sadly  as 
she  suU'ered  at  the  hands  of  her  nide  cont^uerore,  would  have  fared 
infinitely  worse  had  they  been  heatheiL  Or  agaiu,  to  take  a  bolder 
range,  it  is  wonderful  how,  with  the  omission  of  a  seemiuyly  unim- 
portant feature,  the  whole  face  of  history  is  altered.  Had  there  been 
no  difference  between  tlie  Cliristianity  of  Goth  and  lloman,  the 
provincial  system  of  the  old  Krapire  would  quite  probsibly  have  con- 
tinued nndisturbed ;  the  conflict  between  the  hieriu*chy  and  the  new 
Empire  might  possibly  never  have  arisen;  the  Ileibrmatiou  itself, 
though  the  need  of  it  might  have  been  greater,  might  still,  in  the 
absence  of  any  traditional  sympathies  to  which  to  appeal,  have  faileil 
to  be  accomplished;  European  life,  instead  of  the  wonderful  variety 
it  exhibits,  and  the  development  of  individuality  it  encounxges,  might 
have  l)een  condemnetl,  at  least  in  this  view  of  it,  to  the  imiformity 
and  stagnation  which  are  stamped  on  the  records  of  the  Oriental 
world. 

To  his  contemporaries,  however,  Chlodovech,  or  Clovis,  appeared  to 
have  swept  away  all  memorials  of  the  preceding  age,  and  to  have 
cemented  an  alliance  between  the  Teutonic  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  Holy  See,  which  hade  fair  to  endure  for  ever.  At 
that  day  even  the  immediately  impending  conilict  was  not  foreseen ; — 
the  necessary  antagonism  between  a  clergy  just  awakeniug  to  a  belief 
not  only  in  the  infallibility  of  its  doctrines,  but  also  iji  the  divinity  of 
its  outward  constitution,  and  a  laity,  many  of  whose  members  were 
desccnde<l  from  heretical  ancestors,  while  almost  all  of  them  had 
entered  the  Catholic  comnmnion  actuated  by  merely  political  rather 
than  conscientious  motives. 

It  nmy,  nevertheless,  in  our  present  investigation,  hap^jen  to  us  to 
find  some  of  those  selfsame  principles,  which  Chlodovech  was  pre- 
aed  to  have  overthrown,  at  their  silent  work  even  in  the  times 

ich  follow  directly  on  his  \'ictorie3,  and  to  note  something  of  a 
subtle  and  condensed  resistance  against  fundamentAl  notions  in  the 
conqueror's  creed  living  on,  not  perhaps  always  self-consciously,  for 
centuries. 

There  waa  much  to  justify  at  the  moment,  and  to  superficial 
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ohservors,  tl»o.  cnnteinporaT>'  (i}nnion-  The  hnrmoTiy  l>etween  fhe 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  j>owor  within  the  Frankish  dominiong 
seamed,  for  several  reasons,  mncli  more  complete  than  it  Tt-nlly  was. 

On  the  one  hnud,  the  Franks  did  not  appear  likely  to  care 
ranch  for  Italian  ]Tolitics.  They  lia^l,  so  to  say,  a  fresher  and  pnrer 
nationality  than  any  of  the  trihes  relate<l  to  them  wlio  liad  already 
claimed  their  places  in  the  annuls  of  Europe.  These  hail  gradnally 
attained  to  thpir  p<tRition  throui^h  their  connection  with  the  Empire, 
which  bocaine  tn  them  as  familiar  and  as  imposing  as  to  the  oldest 
senatorial  families,  whflfi  tlio  Fnmks  had  suddenly  emerj»ed  from  the 
obscure  deptlis  of  their  primitive  forests,  so  fat^l  to  the  most  advTjn- 
tnrmis  of  Koman  generals,  had  remained  geo^pMcally  at  a  distance 
firom  the  f^eat  (.ity,  and  had  experienced  hitherto  nothing  of  the 
irresistible  attraction  which  had  led  their  brethren  to  her  gjates :  they 
alone,  among  Germans,  saw  in  the  Italian  ca])ital  at  the  beginning  a 
Christian,  and  only  subsecjuently  a  political  ]tower. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Franks  revtrrencftl  tlie  sacred  a\itliority  of 
the  Ohtirch  on  spiritual  subjects,  witliont  so  much  as  sus^iecting  her 
possil)le  authoritative  interferonoe  in  ail'airs  of  tlie  State.  In  faM, 
what  would  strike  them  most  must  have  been  tlie  comparatively 
complete  severance  of  the  Clinrch  fi-om  all  connection  with  politics 
— from  all  secular  relations  whatS(XJ\'er.  For  as  heathen  they  had 
been  acquainted  with  no  snch  distinctions — they  had  possessed  no 
dogmatie  faith  and  no  separate  priesthood.*  Their  worHhip,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  l)een  jiaid  to  the  powcre  of  nature ;  their  sacred  litera- 
ture hod  consisted  of  drinldn^-songs  and  war-sonys,  and  of  poetical 
lej»ends  illustrative  of  the  strug^de,  with  which  in  Korthcm  Kiirope 
they  had  gro^^Ti  familiar,  hetsveen  the  human  race  and  the  fniy  of  the 
elements.  Theirs  had  been  a  religion  of  wild,  reckless  men,  with  no 
settled  home  and  no  mental  culture,  who  had  seen  many  marvellous 
things  hi  the  vi.siV<ie  world,  but  Jiad  as  yet  found  no  leisure  to  con- 
template the  phenomena  of  a  world  within  themselves.  Tljat  old 
religion  had  appealed  to  the  imagination,  and  it  was  on  the  imagina- 
tion, and  not  on  the  moral  sense  or  on  the  heart,  that  the  e^rly 
influence  of  Christianity  among  them  shoM'ed  itself.  Tljcy  went  on  in 
their  former  fierce,  invgidar  ways;  they  gave  up  nf>thing  of  their 
low  of  carousal,  bloodshed,  and  violenca  They  called  themselves 
Christians,  and  listened  to  the  beautiful  story  of  the  perfr'ct  life;  but, 
though  they  wondtircd  much  at  it,  tljcy  thought  not  nf  f^l]o^viJng  its 
example.  Tiiere  were  as  great  mental  as  physiciU  diflertMices  between 
the  fair,  stalwai't,  blustering,  roystering  savers,  and  the  dark,  spare, 


*  This  and  sunllar  statcmenta  ore  to  bo  rocoiviftd  broadly,  and  vould,  did  our  iimlU 
allow  ua  to  discuu  them  in  dctaili  receiTe  somo  oHght  modification. 
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southern  ecclesiastics,  with  their  mild  words  and  passionless  mnmiers, 
whu  went  out  and  in  amongst  them.  It  lay  in  the  nature  «f  the  case 
that  Clmstiaiuty  as  it  really  was,  with  its  mingled  flavoiir  of  Hchivw 

Bticism,  <ireek  speculation,  and  lioman  order, — with  its  lovo  of 
ement  and  learned  tastes, — that  Chiifltianity,  the  religion  ])ecu- 
liarly  of  ]K,'ai*f,  could  not,  even  in  its  social,  still  less  in  its  intellectual 
and  ethical  hearings,  all  at  once  make  itself  at  home  in  tlie  barbarian 
mind.* 

Thus»  in  the  absence  of  common  ground  on  which  to  meet,  no  trust- 
worthy guarantee  existed  that,  yn\\\  their  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  the  relations  between  the  Franks  and  the  Church  had  Ibund 
definite  arrangement. 

Tu  the  aaiuds  of  the  ChurcTi  under  the  Mero^'ingian  kings  we  have 
an  interesting  and  eventful  history,  but  only  in  a  very  modified  sense 
part  of  the  liistory  of  tlie  Franks.  The  great  names  which  meet  us 
are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  thtise  of  men  of  jdien  birth ;  their 
laUiuts,  far  more  atrenuous  than  would  appear  if  judged  solely  by  the 
results,  were  carried  'on  either  in  Rpit€  of  general  iudiftercnce,  or  in 
distinct  opi>osition  to  national  feeling. 

It  is  a  perio<l  during  which  the  Church  is  remarknlde,  when 
contrasted  with  the  State,  on  account  of  the  administTntive  talent 
possessed  by  ker  rulers.  During  the  anarchy  which  had  prevailed 
before  the  conquest  of  the  Franks,  the  bishops  had  been,  esjicciany 
wherever  Koman  j)TOviucial8  fonued  a  large  proportion  of  the  ]X)pu- 
lation,  accustomed  to  cvercise  very  considerable  civil  authority. 
They  had  lieon  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  c\dtivat«d  society  in  the 
towns.  Mtujy  of  them  hail  <lesened  the  gratitude  of  their  iellow- 
citiisens,  not  only  as  fosterers  of  classical  art  and  literature,  but  as 
having  turned  their  admiration  of  the  institutions  of  antiquity  to 
practical  accoimt  in  the  enlightened  management  of  mimicipal  aHaira. 
The  Frankiah  kings,  on  the  contrary,  though  capable  chiefs  enough  in 
the  field,  were  totally  unskilled  iii  the  science  of  government  in  time 

peace,Jaud  they  sdou  began  to  demand  and  appreciate  the  advice 
id  help  of  iheir  prelates.  It  might  seem  as  though  this  exercise  of 
'political  influence  ou  the  part  of  the  Catholic  bishops  were  incon- 


•  "WaitK," "  Doutscho  VCTfaMung«gc»chichte,"  ii.  70:  "Diose  (die  FnuUcen)  vcrrhm  in 
thfCni  etfooB  Ri>uliu  uls  Uarboron  tKiaeichnet."  Gicsebredit.  "  tieechiclito  dvr  Deutsclifn 
Kuacneit,"  i.  77:  "Die  gniue  Siuucro  Gestoltung  dpiselhon  (dor  Kirchu)  vor  unter 
itimiichcn  EinflQ^sen  in  Gallion  crrol^a  und  erlitl  durcb  die  Krobi-rung  dt>r  FranJcen  kcino 
yetfiudcTUDg,  die  tiiicbiiflichen  St<;llcD  wurdtn  mindcstcna  in  dcr  eraten  Zcit  auascfaliessHch 
tnit  U^mcru  b««txt."  Ozonam,  a  vary  dtn'uut  Aocaan  CathoHr,  whu  writeii  vith  itnnig 
cooleciwtical  biju,  after  denying  the  axscrtioa  ooouium  ospcciaMy  amcmg  Gemum  hia- 
tocuttft,  fend  not,  m  think,  uawarmntcd,  tbat  Cbristianlty  made  the  Franks  worse  tlian 
Ihej  were  before,  stiU  admitt  that  it  produced  in  them  no  change  for  the  hotter. — ("  (Eurios 
'OoBplttcB,"  ir.  6(^7.) 
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sistent  >rith  our  former  remarks  on  the  inability  of  the  newly  con- 
verted race  to  foresee  the  future  claims  of  thti  clergy  to  tcmi>oral 
power.  But  in  those  days  iulluence  and  power  were  not  looked  upon 
as  identical  As  long  as  none  of  the  executive  functions  passed  from 
his  hands,  the  monarch  jKissessed,  hoth  in  his  own  eyes  and  thoae  oM 
his  people,  all  his  orij^inal  attributes.  No  one  cared  to  examine  how 
far  the  exjiressiuus  of  his  will  had  their  source  in  the  counsels  of 
others.  He  might  in  i-eality  have,  from  the  fu-st  instant  when  intel- 
lectual and  8[)iritual  motives  above  his  ca])acity  be^iin  to  weigh  with 
liim,  l>econie  the  crcjUiire  and  suVyect  of  an  invisible  empin?,  which 
subsequent  history  was  more  openly  to  disclose ;  yet  he  continued  to 
attach  actual  authority  to  nothing  except  physical  force  and  the 
outwai-vl  symbols  of  sovereignty. 

When  the  bishop  was  not  in  the  royal  presence,  he  was  in  his 
cathedral  city.  The  city  never  fascinated  the  yrank.  He  saw  in  it 
a  monmnent — the  more  stately,  the  more  significant^ — ctf  a  decayed 
ciUture,  and  the  retreat  of  a  subdued  race.  It  was  fille<l  with  the 
descendants  of  its  former  inhabitaut.H,  and  its  usages  and  customs 
remained  unaltered.  It  was  an  ecclesiastical  society  clustering  round 
the  cathediiil.  The  i-elalious  between  the  bishop  ami  bis  tlock  were 
those  of  a  spiritual  ])atron  to  his  spiritual  clients.  The  Roman 
language  and  the  Ilomaii  law,  the  oltl  creeils  and  tile  old  heresies, 
haunted  the  coiurta  and  churches,  which  lung  ago  had  been  built  for 
their  reception.  Ancient  forms,  that  had  lost  every  vestige  of  vigour, 
clung  to  bare  existence  with  wonderful  tenacity. 

The  representatives  of  the  new  ortler  of  things  lived  likewise,  for 
tlieir  part,  after  the  manner  of  their  forefather.  Chlodovech  had  been 
the  chieftain  of  a  comparatively  anything  but  numerous  body.  The 
individual  Fmuk  had  obtained  ample  i>rovision  of  chase  and  pasture, 
witli  abundance  of  g-ame  and  cattle.  When  he  was  not  engaged  on 
some  roving  expedition,  lie  was  to  be  found  among  his  family  imd 
friends  in  his  *'  villa."  The  territ<)rial  divisions  of  tlie  kingdom — 
handet,  hundredj  mark,  shire,  district — testify  to  this  rund  lif&  Even 
the  annual  national  assemblies,  which  were  lield  at  the  spring  of  the 
year,  l>ecause  in  early  tunes  the  chief  business  consisted  in  deciding 
against  %vhom  the  custonmrj'  summer  campaign  was  to  be  tlirected, 
took  place  in  the  oi)cn  air  on  a  great  countiy  meadow. 

Accordingly,  tlie  bishops,  dwelling  altogether  among  their  own 
people,  came  little  in  contact  with  the  Frankish  nation.  In  the  royal 
chambers  they  too  often  turned  away  their  eyes,  without  administer- 
ing the  merited  rebukCj  from  the  scenes  of  riot  and  sin  which  were 
there  daily  enacted.  In  their  dioceses  they,  as  a  rale — there  were 
instances  now  and  then  the  other  way, — busied  themselves  exclu- 
sively with  clerical  discipline,  cauoaical  studies,  the  welfare  of  settled 
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Bgregations,  Imt  (Ud  not  venture  beyond  tlie  city  walls,  and  8lu*aulc 
cun  the  outer  barbarian  with  fa-stidiousuess  and  fear. 
The  tme  missionaries  of  the  Church,  the  men  who  were  looked 
ipon  by  the  Franks  as  the  proper  exemplars  of  Christianity,  were  the 
'monks.     From  them  the  the  Franks  learned  to  form  their  ideal  of 
rwligious  life  as  of  an  existence,  strange  Ui  them,  exalted  above  them, 

Eit  affecting  them  in  some  such  fashion  as  the  minds  of  children  are 
uched  hy  wliat  strikes  them  as  mysteiions  and  awful. 
The  first  to  come  among  them  as  monks  weiii)  Benedictines,  under 
k.-u.  Maur,  a  favourite  disciple  of  the  founder  of  the  rule,  Italians,  and 
full  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  departing  times.     St.  Benedict,  dis- 
oeraiiig  the  vanity  of  human  glory  in  tlie  desolated  Empire,  beholding 
the  metropolis  of  the  world  herself  worn  by  pestilence  and  famine, 
five  times  ^lithin  a  few  years  taken  and  retaken  hy  Greek  and  Goth, 
Khad  called  his  band  of  Clu-istiau  pilgrims  fiom  the  world.     Tu  such 
"e\-il  days  the  road  nmst  needs  he  rough  and  uan*ow  to  eternal 
mansions  and  an  undisturbed  rest.     They  were  to  have  henceforth 
■aieither  home,  country,  nor  any  temporal  tlesires;  they  were  to  pass 
HUieir  days  iu  silence,  to  discipline  their  minds  to  humility,  to  forget 
Hself  in  absolute  obedience.     Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  new  order. 
Aiid  in  tliis  spirit  tliey  addressed  the  Franks.     But  the  siune  tempest 
I  which  had  overtlu-owu  the  ancieut  magnificence  of  Italy  hiul  dis- 
id  the  clouds  which  inter\'ened  between  the  Teutonic  race  and  its 
Sestinies.     Here,  were  men  looking  back,  only  to  feel  the  more  their 
presimt  brokeuness  and  weakness,  upon  the  strength  and  state  of 
tieir  progenitors.     There,  were  men  without  memories  or  traditions, 
bat  proudly  conscious  that  the  history  of  the  future  was  to  be  that  of 
hemselves  and  their  puaterity.     Every  eveut  that  seemed  to  the  one 
Dation  to  betoken  the  eurse  of  God  and  His  punishments  for  centuries 
of  guilt,  gave  to  the  other  fi^h  confidence  in  its  own  inlicrent  energy 
id  manhood,  and  was  an  earnest  of  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
sfore  the  monk  were  stretched  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness : 
pt  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  was  a  sad  and  desi>erate  prospect.     His 
era  gazed,  while  their  heai-ts   swelled  with  ambitious  ai\lour, 
already  on  the  promised  land. 

The  next  religious  movement  again  originated  abroad.     In  the  last 

years  of  the  sixth  century  there  appeared  with  twelve  companions,  ot 

Ithe  court  of  King  Guntchmm,  an  Irish  monk,  about  thirty  years  of 

|age»  and  of  singular  personal  beauty.     Amid  scenes  polluted  beyond 

|idescription,  where  women  like  Bruuichild  and  Fredeguud  suriJaas 

fcbcir  savage  lords  in  the  perpetration,  without  secn;cy  or  remorse,  of 

fie  most  horrible  deeds  of  shame  and  cnielty,  St.  Columban  is  almost 

llhe  only  pure  and  engaging  figure.     While  the  wicked  princes  and 

princesses  waste  the  hours  in  feasting  and  depravity,  he  spends  the 

TOLUL  D 
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night  listening  to  angelic  voices.  Coarse  material  vice  oppresses  Lim. 
There  is  a  delicate  charm  about  his  genius :  he  is  a  Greeik,  almost  an 
Oriental,  in  the  mysticism  of  his  theology ;  a  Celt  in  the  pieturesque- 
uess  of  his  iancy ;  both  Celt  and  Greek  in  his  deep  appreciation  of 
nature,  his  unity  with  nature.  The  monastic  discipline  enforced  by 
St  Columban  on  his  followers  differed  much  &om  that  of  St  Bene- 
dict The  precepts  of  the  former  were  very  vague  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  latter.  St.  Columban  was  bom  a  poet,  aod  by 
education  was,  considering  his  times,  a  thoroughly  polished  scholar ; 
he  had  a  higher  ideal  of  virtue  than  St  Benedictn-he  was  even  moio 
ascetic, — ^but  he  expected  his  disciples  to  approach  perfection  through 
the  fervour  and  nobility  of  tlieir  individual  aspirations,  rather  than  in 
consequence  of  a  blind  compliance  with  a  rule  of  general  application 
and  minute  particularity.  From  conflict  with  the  unnatural  ferocity 
and  lust  which  surrounded  them,  these  Irish  monks  turned  to  other 
labours.  Their  footsteps  are  traced  along  the  Khine  and  in  Switzer- 
land J  the  wild  scenery  attracted  them ;  in  its  presence  their  imagina- 
tion found  full  play  *  their  struggles  were  no  longer  with  the  brutal, 
sensual  Franks,  but  with  more  impalpable  powers,  the  evil  spirits 
that  infested  the  loneliness  of  the  mountain,  the  stream,  or  the  glen. 
They  held  friendly  communion  with  all  that  was  holy  and  innocent 
in  the  natural  aud  supernatural  world ;  the  birds  hovered  about  their 
leader's  saintly  head,  the  squirrels  came  down  from  the  oak-tops  to 
nestle  in  his  hands.  Among  his  followers  was  one  who,  with  three 
angels,  had  passed  beyond  the  barriers  of  mortality,  had  visited  Hell 
and  Heaven,  and  then  returned;  there  was  another  who,  as  he  sat 
fishing  by  a  Swiss  lake,  heard  a  council  of  demons  plotting  hostilities 
against  the  messengers  of  tlivine  truth. 

By  such  instrumentalities  as  these  the  Catholic  faith  was  kept 
alive  among  the  Eoman  and  Celtic  subjects  of  the  Frankish  rule. 
But,  as  far  as  the  douiinant  race  was  concerned,  tlie  work  both  of 
the  Italian  and  the  Irish  monks  had  been  attended  by  very  little 
result.    Even  the  exertions  of  St.  Columban  and  liis  successors,  spread 

•  Tho  peculiar  mental  characteristics  of  the  Iriah  missionaries — mygticiam,  humour, 
love  of  natural  beauty,  loquacity — are  nowhere  better  displayed  than  in  the  life  of 
St  Gall  in  Pertz,  "Mon.  Germ,"  ii.  This  life  ia  probably  the  work  of  a  convert,  being 
Aill  of  TeutonismB  \  is  certainly  itself  of  very  ancient  date,  and  apparently  based  on  stiU 
earlier  records.  Wo  shall  make  one  extract.  St.  Gall  and  anoUicr  ore  searching  for  a 
suitable  spot  for  a  retreat.  It  ia  evening ;  they  have  prayed  and  supped : — "  Cxim  membm 
quieti  dedissent,  virque  Dei  silcnter  lovando  in  precibus  bo  exercuisset,  conviator  eins 
occnlte  intendebat.  Interea  ursus  do  monto  adiit,  oc  &agmcnta  deceipiit,  cni  ab  electo 
Dei  Gallo  dictum  est :  '  Bestia,  in  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jeau  Christi  prvecipio  tibi,  buhm 
lignum,  et  proice  in  ignem.'  lUe  autcm  continue  revcrsus  adtuht  validisaimum  lignum 
et  imposuit  in  ignem ;  cui  ob  mercedem  operis  ofiertur  a  viro  Dei  panis,  sed  tamen  hoe 
modo,  et  prrodpitiur ;  '  la  nomine  Domini  mei  Jesu  Christi,  recede  ab  hac  ralle.  Sint  tibi 
monto  et  collea  communes ;  nee  tamen  hie  pecus  liedaa  aut  homines.' " 
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tLey  were  over  a  wide  fiold,  bore  no  ixirmuneut  fmit,  and  were 

iii:i.:essiiil  at  :J1  uiily  wliei*u,  as  iji  Bavaria  and  Switzerland,  a  Celtic 

Dt   existed    in   tlxe    people   among   whom  they   were  carried 

Teutonic  CLvistiauity  made  no  advance ;   it  showed  no  native 

itliusiafim,  it  developed  no  inilejkcndcut  activity.     For  two  centuiiea 

[je  old  landmarks  —  they  are  those  of  the  later  Empire — continue 

practically  unmoved.     The  Germans  had  invaded  Christendom;  the 

lospel  had  not  yet  subdued  the  Germans. 

Let  us  9um  up  the   Merovingian   period.      Two  novel  forms   of 

fe  had  encounterotl  the  Franks  as  they  entered  Guul — tlie  systoni 

Bommi    cinlizatiim   and   tlie   system  of   the   Catholic   Churcli. 

Low  did  they  stand,  after  the  lapse  of  two   hundred  years,  witli 

5ard  to  these  ?     In  essence  and  principles  they  had  grasped  neither. 

Jut  the  externals  of  llomau  civilization,  as  making  \i\\  a  new  phase 

l>f  pleasurable  existence,  could  1x3  enjoyed  without  being  understood, 

splendour  and  luxmy  deli;^hted  the  barbarians  wherever  they  came, 

for  example  in  Neustria,  into  auytliing  like  close  contact  with 

^he  social  atmosphere  of  the  old  province;  Ihougli  in  the  abflcnce  tif 

11  knowledge,  taste,  and  reiiuenieut,  art  and  liteiuture,  wealth  ami 

sisupe  became  mere  incentives  to  licence  and  delwiachery.     With  the 

Catholic  system  it  had  fare*l  almost  worse.    TIic  Fmnks  hatl  given  up 

heir  worslup  of  nature  jw  a  thing  of  purity  and  beauty,  for  a  worship 

which  they  still  did  not  get  beyond  material  conceptions,  while, 

sir  manners  degenerated  from  their  early  simplicity  and  ^^gour, 

!  conceptions  grew  dark  and  distorted,  and  represented  the  world 

OS  swayed  h|y  hateful  and  magical  forces.     Christianity  was  degraded 

into  a  scheme  of  sorcery  and  enchantmeait;  ChrLsliim  faith  ronsisting 

in  a  superstitious  regard  for  relics  and  a  crodiUuus  acce])tance  of  the 

grosaest^nuracles>  Christian  practice  in  outwanl  iicts  of  confession  and 

pcnaaoe,  and  of  expiatorj'  prodigality,  engageil  in  during  the  intervals 

of  Grime,    It  might  have  a]i|)ciired  as  if  the  products  of  autii|uity  were 

be  lost — the  political  wisdom  which  had  culminated  in  the  lioman 

nw  andj  administration,  and  the  spiritual  development  which  had 

oompleUxi  in  Christianity,    Yet  such  a  conclusion  would  have 

teen  premature  and  false. 


ra. 

Thed?e  remains  to  1)C  considered  a  period  during  which  a  secular 

and  ecclesiastical  polity,  in  accortlance  with  the  national  iieculiiuities 

ftf  the  Franks  and  of  the  race  to  wliich  they  belonged,  obtained  full 

elopmcnt.     A  powerful  fimuly  had — as  the  Merovingian  line  lost 

rough  miiitaiy  character,  and  passed  through  a  stage  of  greedy 

Fttsnsoality  into  continued  imbecility — become  by  degrees  identified 
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■with  the  administration  of  affairs,  until  its  authority  was  felt  to  be 
practically  supreme,  and  its  chiefs  were  recognised  as  at  once  guar- 
dians of  the  royal  person  and  regents  of  the  royal  will.  This  family 
was  accustomed  to  derive  its  origin,  not,  as  most  of  that  day,  from 
some  pagan  god  or  mjiihical  monster,  hut  from  a  saint  and  dignitary 
of  the  Christian  Church, — St.  Amolf,  Bishop  of  Metz.  St.  Amolf 
had  been  educated  for  a  courtier's  life,  and  had  fulfilled  with  great 
ability  the  duties  of  Major  Donius.  He  had  then,  without  immediately 
retiring  firom  political  activity,  been  raised,  at  a  time  when  few  of 
his  countrymen  sought  such  a  position,  to  the  episcopal  offica  The 
distinctive  qualities  of  their  ancestor  were  reproduced  in  the  later 
representatives  of  the  Amolfingian  blood.  In  their  minds  the  interests 
of  Church  and  State  were  never  divorced  from  each  other ;  their  lives 
were  addressed  equally  to  spiritual  and  temporal  occupations ;  they 
passed  from  the  presidency  of  legislative  assemblies  to  the  control  of 
ecclesiastical  synods,  and  not  unfrequently  closed  an  illustrioxis  career 
in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister.  Seldom  have  the  destinies  of  au 
empire  been  guided  with  such  steady  unity  of  purpose,  and  such  sure 
and  far-sighted  wisdom,  as  were  displayed  in  the  elaboration  of  one 
general  plan  by  the  four  successive  leaders  of  the  rising  house — 
Pippin  of  Heristal,  Charles  Martel,  Pippin  the  Short,  and  Charles  the 
Great. 

The  Amolfingians  had  at  first  lisen  into  importance  in  Austrasia, 
the  portion  of  the  Frankish  dominions  least  affected  by  the  older 
civilization.  The  result  of  the  battle  of  Testri,  in  which  Ebroin,  the 
rival  Major  Doraus,  was  defeated,  was  to  extend  their  power  over 
Neustria.  But  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Merovingian  possessions^ 
the  country  south  of  the  Loire,  appears  not  to  have  met  with  much 
attention  from  Pippin  of  Heristal,  and  to  have  become  almost  com- 
pletely independent.  Meanwhile  he  was  fighting  successfully  against 
Eadbod  the  Friesing,  or  directing  campaigns  against  the  Alcmanni. 
For  the  great  scheme  at  which  he  laboured,  and  which  he  haude<I 
down  to  those  who  followed  him  in  power,  was  to  extend  the 
Frankish  boundaries  towards  the  north  and  east,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  subjection  and  organization  of  the  wide  territories  beyond 
the  Bhine. 

Charles  Martel  began  in,  and  far  outstripped,  his  father's  steps.  He 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  penetrated  into  the  waste  lands  on  its  farther 
bank-  He  fought  with  Suevi,  Alemanni,  and  Saxons.  He  endea- 
voured eveiywhere  to  merge  the  feelings  of  the  tribe  in  those  of  the 
race.  The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  order  the  relations  of  Ghnrch 
and  State.  The  Church,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  had  at  last  a  claim 
to  be  considered  really  national,  and  the  people  to  be  called — in  a 
sense  in  which  the  term  could  not  have  been  applied  to  them  brfore 
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— Chnstian.  But  with  tliis  cliftnge  in  the  character  of  the  Church, 
the  attitude  of  the  civil  autliorities  toward  her  became  iliflerent.  No 
sooner — we  lay  stress  uj>oa  this  fact — iliil  Christianity  assert  on  ioilu- 
ence  in  onliuaiy  life,  than  the  Frtuikish  rulei^s  mlopted  an  ecclesiastical 
policy  suhstantially  the  same  as  that  of  ThecKloricli  and  the  Arians. 
The  bishoprics  had  lost  their  IJomau  surroxindings ;  monasticism  its 
purely  heavenward  aspimtions.  Accordingly  Charles  Mattel  dealt 
with  the  Church  as  her  lord-  He  gave  sees  and  abbeys  to  his 
|>eTsonal  relatives  and  friends,  often  to  men  who  were  not  in  orders  ; 
he  dismissed  and  exiled  uumauageahle  prelates ;  he  secularized 
codeaiaslical  prot>erty.  Yet  in  all  these  tilings  he  acted  as  the  ruler, 
not  aa  the  enemy  of  tlie  Church.  Tie  acrejited  her  spiritual  ministra- 
tions, and  encouraged  lier  missionary  enterprises. 

The  difficulties  in  tlio  way  of  the  establishment  of  a  groat  empire 
in  Germany  have  always  been  similar  in  kind.  There  has  constantly 
l>een  a  strong  tendency  to  disunion,  an  inclination  to  withdraw  from 
centralized  and  expanded  public  life,  in  order  to  develop,  "vnthin  con- 
fined limits  and  with  undisti-acted  carefulness,  some  particular  feature 
of  the  general  disposition.  Charles  Martel  was  fortunate  in  the 
events  among  which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was  called  to  occupy  the 
most  prominent  position  in  Eun">pe;  to  he  the  second  (Uilmlovecli  of 
history.  His  predecessor  had  l>een  the  champion  of  the  Church 
against  the  armies  of  the  heretics.  She  was  now  assailed  by  far 
worse  ft>e3.  Islam  was  no  longer  to  be  kno-\vn  to  her  chiefly  as  the 
debased  and  distant  infidelity  of  Asia.  It  had  raised  its  standard 
in  Europe.  It  iiad  shattered  the  Visigoth  chivalry  of  Spain.  The 
Arabs  swarmed  over  the  I'yreuees  into  Gaul,  and  the  whole  continent 
throbbe'l  with  a  viigue  terror.  All  were  animated  by  the  couscious- 
ne«  of  kinship  in  view  of  the  common  danger,  and  the  strange  Eastern 
Power  hy  whicli  it  was  threatened.  Monks  and  clergy  wei-e  menaced 
not  less  than  soldiers  and  peasantrj' ;  the  holy  faith  nnt  less  than 
the  political  institutions  of  the  ci\'ilizctl  w<)rld.  Well  might  bishops 
and  priests  throng  around  Charles  Martel,  the  only  man  who  was  not 
found  wantuig  at  the  crisis.  To  him  it  was  not  innp]»irtune.  He 
had  but  to  meet  the  shock,  to  try  to  check  a  course  of  indeed  almost 
nniutemipted  Aictories ;  and  if  he  succeeded,  the  aim  of  his  life  and 
of  his  d^oiasty  was  gained.  In  the  battle  of  Poitiers  he  did  far  more 
than  defeat  the  Saracens.  He  not  only  fouuded  the  traditions  of  an 
heroic  house,  and  Ijecjtmc  the  popular  chief  of  tribes  heretofore  full 
otmutual  jealousy  and  distrust, — he  not  only  laid  the  first  stone  of  an 
unj)erial  edifire,  but  he  appeared  as  tho  Defender  of  the  Faith.  He 
hail  formed  and  heatied  the  last  stand  against  the  adhei-ents  of  the 
false  prophet,  and  he  had  henceforth  some  right  to  demand  to  govern 
irstem  which  he  had  manifestly  rescued  from  destruction. 
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Meanwhile  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  Frankish  Church  from 
a  completely  different  quarter.  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  had  under- 
taken the  revival  of  Christianity  among  the  Franks,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  were  still 
pagans. 

In  our  own  land  the  Teutonic  conquerors  had  rapidly  feUen  away 
from  their  original  mode  of  life.  The  insular  position  and  inconsider- 
able size  of  the  country;  the  large  population  existing  there  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion,  and  the  numbers  of  those  who  then  came  over; 
the  fertility  and  garden-like  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  English  landscape, — these  were  among  the  many  influences 
which  worked  together  to  separate  the  new  comers  from  their  old 
sympathies  and  pursuits,  to  change  them  from  a  roving  and  quarrel- 
some, into  a  settled  and  peaceable  race ;  above  all,  to  cause  a  religion 
which  was  founded  on  the  contemplation  of  nature,  as  she  appears  in 
her  most  weird  and  savage  grandeur,  to  lose  its  hold  now  that  the 
circumstances  and  setting  of  daily  occupation  were  no  longer  suited 
to  it  J  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  restful  life  suggested  hints  of  the 
difficult  problems  at  its  root,  and  the  jovial  and  tmthinking  mind  of 
the  youthful  nation  was  overcast  by  a  more  sedate  and  meditative 
expression.  Christianity,  accepted  by  the  Fmnks  as  a  political  make- 
shift, was  welcomed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  because  it  supplied  definite 
moral  and  intellectual  needs.  It  made  very  quick  progress  among 
them,*  and  almost  immediately  gave  a  sure  sign  of  the  value  of  tiie 
effects  it  had  produced,  in  the  desire  whicli  actuated  its  disciples  to 
extend  tlieir  faith  to  less  favoured  regions.  No  greater  contrast  is  to 
be  foimd  in  religious  history  than  that  which  ensues  on  the  juxta- 
position of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Frankish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
conversions. 

But  now,  imder  the  influence  of  Anglo-Saxon,  of  Teutonic  teachers, 
the  whole  face  of  Frankish  Christianity  undergoes  a  total  change. 
St.  Boniface,  the  so-called  apostle  of  tlie  Germans,  was  the  subject 
and  the  friend  of  Charles  Martel  and  of  his  sons.  He  was  at  once 
the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  activity  among  the  Christian  population  of 
the  Frankish  kingdoms,  and  the  pioneer  of  missionary  effort  among 
the  heathen.  As  Archbishop  of  Maioz  lie  took  precedence  among 
his  episcopal  bretliren ;  as  Papal  Legate  he  was  in  a  special  manner 
the  counsellor  and  arbiter  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  His  long 
life  had  thus  to  be  divided  between  missionary  toil  and  his  adminis- 
trative duties,  but  the  work  of  his  choice  was  rather  to  seek  the 
wandering  than  to  tend  the  folded  flock,  and  the  death  which  overtook 
him,  when  an  old  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  was  doubUess  that 

•  It  IB  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saiona  took  place  jwt 
one  hundred  years  after  that  of  the  Franks. 
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■which  he  had  constnntly  hoped  might  befall  him, — ^martyrdom  at  the 
hhiids  of  the  idolaters. 

T!»e  Koman  and  Celtic  preachera  had  appeared,  as  was  pointed  out 
above,  to  their  pagan  audiences,  one  ini*,'ht  almost  say,  in  the  ^ise  of 
augelic  mesaengors ;  their  whole  lives  had  heen  illumined  hy  a  super- 
natural halo,  tlieir  every  tliought  Iiad  spi-ung  from  an  unapproachable 
sonrce,  their  every  action  had  possessed  qti  unfathomable  meaning. 
"With  St.  Boniiaee  the  case  was  otherwise.  He  iinderstood  his  people, 
and  they  thoroughly  understood  him.  He  wa.s  of  their  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  a  Teuton  to  the  core.  Tliere  was  no  impassable  gulf 
between  him  and  ordinary  mortals.  Throu^lumt  his  holy  and  indus- 
trious career  we  find  him  not  forgetting  to  secure  hawks  and  falcons, 
drinking-gobleta,  and  rare  fiire  for  his  lay  friends  in  his  native  coimtry, 
whoae  love  of  entertainment  and  of  hunting  he  could  appreciate,  and 
rlid  not  think  it  neetU'iil  to  rr^prove.  Again,  the  tone  in  which  his 
labours  are  recovmted  fumi.shes  us  with  the  best  assurance  a.s  to  the 
success  of  his  endeavour  to  incorporate  Christiiiuity  with  the  daily 
and  ordinar}'  feelings  and  <loings  of  those  who  proft^sed  it.  His  story 
is  told  quite  plainly,  decked  with  no  fanciful  embellish menta,  broken 
by  no  miraculous  interpositions ;  it  is  a  perfectly  comprehensible  and 
matter-of-fact  tight  against  human  disorder  and  superstition,  waged 
with  such  wea^MDns  as  he  foimd  to  his  hand,  down  to  the  hour  when 
we  have  him  described  as  setting  out,  not  unmindful  of  the  impend- 
ing event,  on  his  last  mission  of  all,  and  giving  his  final  conmiands 
and  instnictioiLS  bravely  but  calmly,  and  without  ecstasy  or  display: 
••  Prepare,  my  son,  carefully,  all  things  that  will  be  retpiired  by  us 
durinjj  this  journey  of  ours,  and  place  in  the  chc-st  with  my  Iwioks  a 
linen  cloth,  in  which,  should  occasion  arise,  my  worn-out  corpse  may 
be  wrapped."* 

It  is  easy  to  assign  reasons  which  would  have  led' St.  Boniface,  even 
his  personal  tendencies  not  disposed  liim  to  their  formation,  int-o 
those  intimate  relations  with  the  Holy  See,  which  were  %rithin  a  few 
years  to  have  the  most  unlooked-for  consequences.  The  bishops  of 
Rome  bud  jdways  encoimigi^d,  had  frequently  initiated  missions.  The 
narrative  of  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Sa.xons  begins  with  a  well- 
known  scene  in  the  roruin.  On  the  other  himil,  the  native  churches, 
with  which  St.  Boniface  was  acquainted,  had  lieen  indifferent  to 
tiitssions.  The  Briti.sh  and  Gaulish  chnrches,  for  example,  were  effete 
aatablishnicnt-s,  without  great  aims  or  wide  s}*nqKithies,  having  evi- 

atly  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  enlaige  their  borders.  From 
the  petty  occupations  and  envious  criticisms  of  these  prtn-incial  insti- 
tutions the  resolute  adventurer  had  been  driven  to  turn  to  the  distant 
and  famous  residence  of  the  Vicar  of  St  Peter,  to  find  there  a  mind 

•  reits!,  "Mott.  Osmi.,"  ii.  319. 
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which  identifie^l  itself  with  the  work  of  the  whole  Chnrch  of  Christ, 
which  in  politic  vision  liad  already  entered  on  tlie  inlieritance  of  Uie 
heathen  and  the  possession  of  the  earth,  and  which  was  ever  ready  to 
welcome  and  to  enlist  in  its  senice  such  qualities  as  zeal,  irapetuoaity, 
and  capacity.  At  Rome  there  was  a  prudent  wisdom,  which  would 
listeu  j>atieutly  to  the  dithcullies  nf  the  solitary  pi*eacher;  at  Rome 
there  was  also  an  imposing  though  ill-deliued  authority,  which  would 
consider  willingly  the  appeals  of  the  thwarted  lueti-opolitan. 

"While  this  outhurst  of  a  new  life  was  at  its  hij^hest,  tliarles  Martel 
died.  He  had  used  to  good  purjHwe  botli  the  jiatriotic  enthusiasm  and 
the  religious  fenour  that  surn>unded  him,  iis  he  Imd  used  every  other 
influence  which  great  men  and  great  events  had  exercised  upon  the 
gi-owing  faculties  of  tlic  nation,  lie  had  watched  the  origin  and  pn>- 
gress  of  the  movement,  knowing  all  the  while  that  it  had  been  caiised 
in  great  measure  by  his  o\m  act.  But  it  was  part  of  his  character  to 
care  more  to  observe  and  to  speculate  upon,  than  to  fall  in  personally 
with,  the  course  of  contomiwrary  feeling.  Ue  hatl  been  very  careful  in 
his  dealings  Avith  St  lioniface ;  he  had  endeavoured  to  allow  him  full 
scoi>e,  and  yet  to  renounce  notliing  of  his  own  authority ;  he  had  not 
needlessly  interrupted  the  work  of  the  priesthood,  but  had  never 
allowed  it  to  interfei-e  with  liis  own  stateci-aft;  lie  had  never  sullei*ed 
the  supreme  management  of  affairs,  whatever  the  deitartment  to  which 
they  might  belong,  to  pass  froni  his  toMtroI.  His  sdus,  Carlmann  and 
Pippin,  succeeded  him,  sagacious  nders,  but  who  did  not,  like  their 
father,  simply  contemplate,  but  were  thorougldy  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Over  their  moi-e  youthful  ambition  and  wanuer  fancy  the 
piety  and  renown  of  the  venerable  primate  of  (.lermany  could  not  fail 
to  acquire  great  power;  his  schemes  met  with  their  unmixed  approval  j 
they  strengthened  his  jiosition  by  every  means  within  their  reach. 
Synotl  after  synod  was  conveiiu-tl,  iirst  iu  une  kingdom  then  in  the 
other,  at  which,  under  their  superintendence,  St.  Boniface  proposed 
and  gained  consent  to  his  plans  fVir  the  rerm-mation  and  diffusion  of 
the  true  faith.  Thu  whoh.:  pcuple,  from  the  princes  downwards,  seemed 
to  have  eai-s  for  no  other  subject. 

But  the  experiences  of  tlieir  joint  reign  led  to  different  results  in 
the  career  of  each  bmtlicr,  althoiigli  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  both 
they  left  lasting  impressions.  They  led  CiU'Unnnn  to  al^andon  the 
cares  and  troidiles  of  the  ai.buinistii\tion  of  his  kingdom  and  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  more  strictly  spiritual  matters;  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassiuo.  Five  years  later  they  led  Pippin,  in  a 
very  different  direction,  to  the  critical  step  of  hLs  life. 

Nothing  could  have  been  for  Pipiiin  more  free  from  difficulty  or 
danger  tliim,  witliout  anj-  fiu'ther  foraiditic-s  of  any  kind,  to  have  set 
aside,  by  a  single  expression  of  his  will,  the  last  Merovingian  king. 
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But  to  have  acted  thus  would  Lave  been  out  of  haruiony  willi  his 
wholo  iM3liti<:al  positidn,  and  with  the  character  of  the  people  and 
period  ^\*ith  which  that  position  associated  him.  It  was  Iiia  object  to 
attract  attention  and  to  prolong  discussion  with  reference  to  his  pro- 
ceedings, lie  wislied  the  eyes  of  mankind  to  be  directed  not  only  to 
tlie  bare  act  itself,  but  to  a  large  group  of  circuuistances,  in  connection 
with  wliich  it  t(H)k  [>lace.  The  Merovingian  monarchs  iiad  outlived 
uU  possible  caustis  or  excuses  for  existence.  They  ai>prelieuile<l 
nothinj;»  of  the  stir  and  cliange  around  them;  they  had  no  share  in 
the  M'ide3pi*ead  regeneration  of  Church  and  Stjitc;  tliey  had  i-eniainetl 
nnrousod  by  the  rumour  of  Saracen  inroad,  and  uninterested  in  tho 
subjection  of  Northoni  heathendom  ;  they  were  unvisited  by  any  dream 
of  that  Empire  of  tl^e  West,  which  even  now  was  about  to  slip  through 
their  nerveless  fingers ;  in  a  word,  their  home  was  with  ideas  and 
institutions,  which  it  }u\d  been  the  business  of  the  geaemtion  to 
which  they  were  iielegated  to  overthrow  and  tu  annihilate.  The  facts 
spoke  for  themselves.  Pippin  had  every  advantage  fi*om  the  shedding 
on  them  of  the  strongest  light.  All  who  were  concerned  in  the 
development,  in  any  of  its  numerous  forms,  of  the  new  civilization  of 
Eurojie,  knew  how  much  it  would  want  strong  hands  and  able  heads 
to  help  it  through  its  earlier  stages.  None  knew  this  better  than  the 
popes.  They,  struggling  on  against  their  heretical  Byzantine  master 
and  their  detested  Lombard  neighbours,  the  most  otlious  and  ii're- 
claimable  amony  barbarian  tribe.^,  were  anxiously  seeking  a  ti'ust- 
wortby  ally ;  they  wotdd  gladly  have  seen  iu  the  Fraukish  king  not  a 
pujipet  but  a  protector,  and  would  have  been  willing  to  do  for  a  new 
and  friendly  house  much  more  even  than  they  luid  dime  for  the 
founder  of  Merovingian  royalty.  Agaiu,  Tijjpin,  while  his  bmther 
had  shrunk  from  t!ie  burdens  imd  resinmsibilities  of  a  conscientious 
ruler,  muro  faithful  to  the  common  sentiments  of  Ids  predecessors,  and 
not  less  alive  to  the  teaching  of  his  own  day,  clung  to  the  principle  of 
combination,  and  aspired  to  groiuid  a  great  political  i>owor  on  an 
ecclesiastical  foundatioa  Chlodovcch's  baptism  had  marked  the  fact, 
that  thereafter  the  Franks  were  to  be,  at  least  nominally,  a  Christian 
people.  ripi»in's  elevation  to  the  throne  marked  tlie  fact,  that  in 
Uie  Frankish  kingdom  was  to  be  realized  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
Stat«. 

Into  the  history  of  Pippin's  embassy  to  Rome  we  sliall  not  inquire : 
we  wish  mei-ely  to  indicate  the  spirit  of  events,  not  to  investigate  their 
details.  It  is  not  clear  whether  St.  Boniface  himself  took  any  part  in 
the  preliminary  discussions,  though  it  is  certain  that  his  favourite 
follower,  I-ull,  was  at  Koine  while  they  were  going  on.  Moreover, 
Bnrchard,  Archbishop  of  Wiirzburg,  one  of  the  two  ecclesiastics  who 
brought  back  the  pope's  message,  was  a  scholar  and  intimate  friend  of 
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the  archbishop.  In  compliance  with  the  papal  sanction,  the  Franks 
proceeded  to  degrade  the  last  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Meroveus. 
Then  the  nobles  set  about  the  election  of  a  monarch  who  should  be 
his  successor.  They  raised  Pippin  on  their  shields,  according  to  the 
national  custom.  This  had  been  the  only  ceremony  usual  at  former 
accessions.  But  on  the  present  occasion  a  further  and  most  significant 
solemnity  was  added.  The  bishops,  St.  Boniface  at  their  head,  per- 
formed the  consecration  of  the  elected  ruler,  pouring  the  holy  oil  upon 
his  head.  Two  years  afterwards.  Pope  Stephen  in  person  repeated  the 
initiation  of  the  new  king  and  of  the  new  dynasty,  extending  the  rite 
of  unction  not  only  to  Pippin,  but  to  his  queen  and  his  two  sons, 
Charles  and  Carlmann.  From  this  time  the  underlying  principle  of 
the  "  Holy  Eoman  Empire  "  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  the  germ. 
The  King  of  the  Franks  ruled — Pippin  was  the  first  to  use  the  phrase 
— "by  the  grace  of  God."  Thus  a  long  series  of  events  was  con- 
cluded-; to  this  end  had  tended  the  conquests  of  Pippin  of  Heristal, 
and  Charles  Martel,  the  preaching  of  St.  Boniface,  the  awakening  of 
native  Teutonic  Christianity,  the  alliance  with  Rome. 

The  Frankish  government  was  brought  into  closer  relations  than 
ever  with  the  Apostolic  See.  The  rtew  monarch  showed  his  gratitude 
in  his  readiness  to  place  the  Pope,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  in  a 
position  of  safety  from  the  fierce  enemies  who  threatened  him.  He 
twice  led  an  army  into  Italy.  He  compelled  Aistolf  the  Lombard  to 
give  up  his  conquests,  and  bestowed  those  conquests  on  St.  Peter  and 
his  Vicar.  Throughout  his  reign  he  preser\'ed  the  same  interest  in 
ecclesiastical  questions  which  he  had  manifested  in  his  youth. 

On  Pippin's  death  there  ensued  again  a  short  period,  during  which 
the  administration  of  the  Frankish  dominions  was  carried  on  under 
tlie  joint  rule  of  his  sons,  Charles  and  Carlmann.  The  latter  soon 
died,  and,  as  he  left  only  infant  children,  Charles  became  sole  sovereign. 
Like  his  forefathei*s,  he  turned  his  attention  and  his  arms  first  towards 
the  East  and  North.  His  campaigns  against  the  Northern  heathens 
last  through  many  years.  On  the  same  ground  where  Eoman  legions 
had  met  with  terrible  defeat,  and  had  found  limits  set  to  their  advance, 
a  last  desperate  struggle  wiis  maintained  against  ordered  government 
and  the  new  religion.  The  conflict  was  felt  at  the  time  to  be  one 
between  liostile  principles,  and  not  only  between  hostile  forces.  The 
Franks  represented  the  principles  of  centralization,  of  progress,  and  of 
Christianity;  the  Saxons  represented  the  principles  of  petty  local 
government,  of  fidelity  to  patriarcliEil  customs,  and  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
ohl  licroic  legends.  In  consequence,  the  war  was,  on  both  sides,  waged 
with  great  bitterness  and  determination.  It  needed  all  the  advantages 
which  enormous  personal  authority,  an  organized  kingdom,  and  a  far- 
seeing  and   much-intending  ambition   could   bestow,  to  enable  the 
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Fmnkish  loader  in  the  end  to  achieve  aucccsH.  With  t!ie  subjection 
of  the  Saxons  the  conversion  uf  the  Xoithnm  nations  may  practically 
be  said  to  tenuiunte.  Tliat  event  completes  the  period  M'hich  com- 
mences willathe  mission  to  Kngland  of  St.  Aii{jrnstinc,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  the  distinctive  features  of  Teutonic  Christianity -were  moulded. 
Some  thought  of  tliis  kind,  if  it  was  not  the  mere  coincidence  of  the 
term  "  conversion  of  the  ^^axons,**  may  jiossiUy  liave  struck  the  author 
of  the  '*  Annales  Luureshameuses,"  while,  afl^ir  dcscrii)ing  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  and  the  haptiam  of  the  chieftain  Widuchind,  he 
added,  "A  transitu  Gregorii  Papas  usque  pnusentem  fiunt  anni  cen- 
tum octoginta."* 

It  doea  not  fall  within  out  purpose  to  narrate  the  subsequent 
events  in  the  life  of  Chcu'les  the  Great.  English  readers  who  take 
an  intei-est  in  the  subject  will  find  the  most  important  ]>oints  of 
the  reign  discu-ssed,  with  great  learning  and  ability,  in  Mr.  Bryce*s 
recent  work  on  the  "Holy  Komun  Empire."  On  one  point,  as  it 
helps  to  ex[)hiin  the  peculiar  chai-acter  of  early  Teutonic  Cluisti- 
onity,  a  few  remarks  will  be  offered,  among  some  more  general 
ubservatioa?  witli  which  we  now  hasten  to  bring  tliis  article  to  a 
conclusion. 

We  have  traced  the  beginnings  of  a  new  era  in  tho  recortls  of 
historical  progress.  A  detailed  account  of  tliat  era  might  perhaps 
not  alt<tgether  inappropriately  be  entitled,  the  liistory  of  Christi- 
anity in  its  relations  to  Politics.  The  Christian  State  was  first 
riiolized,  in  the  full  sense  of  tlie  word,  by  the  Teutonic  race.  In 
the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  such  a  conception  had  not  existed. 
For  Christianity  had  hitherto  had  to  deal  with  nations  whose  political 
days  were  numbei-c<l,  ur  whose  political  habits  were  formed. 

Christianity  had  not  tirisen  in  Palestine  until  after  the  monarchy 
had  ceased,  and  the  native  forms  of  govemmont  had  tUsappeared. 
And  though  the  enemiea  of  the  new  teaching  in  theii-  ignorance 
denounced  it  as  a  revolutionary  heresy,  it  could  not  be  said  to  con- 
wtm  ita«lf,  at  all  events,  with  any  topics  akin  to  those  which  might 
at  the  momcjit  be  agitated  in  the  patriotic  circles  of  Jerusalem. 
Bt^ides,  it  was  only  in  a  very  corrupt  and  mutilated  shape  that, 
even  by  those  who  still  clung  closely  to  the  idea  of  nntion^d  inde- 
pendence, that  unique  theory  of  the  charact^ir  and  functions  of  the 
State  wjis  held,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Hebrew  polity  has  such 
large  claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  student  of  the  history  of 
cimstitutions. 

Chrialianity.  moreover,  as  it  spread  over  the  Koman  Empire,  did  not 
generally  recast  political  notions.  On  the  one  hand  there  was,  to  a 
cettaiu  extent,  a  tendency  in  tlie  Chm*ch  to  st^md  aloof  and  ncutrid  in 
•  Peiti,  "  Moa.  Gonn.,"  L  32;  Waitz,  iiL  122. 
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regard  to  tlie  existing  vicious  and  decaying  modes  of  imperial  admi- 
nistration. On  the  other  Itand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Catliolic  body,  as  it 
elaborated  its  own  complex  organisation,  far  from  exhibiting  great 
originality,  was  much  indebted  to  the  views,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
community,  M-hich  had  prevailed  of  old  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Church  of  Rome  appeared  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  antiquity,  not  only  in  her  character  of  preserver  of  the 
ancient  languages  and  literature,  but  as  being  a  religious  establish- 
ment founded  on  the  plan  of  the  ancient  civil  societies.  And  it  is 
at  least  a  curious  question,  whether  some  of  the  leading  principles  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  down  to  the  present  day,  natural  parts  even 
though  they  seem  of  the  faith  as  she  delivers  it,  cannot  be  more 
definitely  traced  as  coming  to  her  in  the  transmission  of  heathen  and 
classical,  than  of  Scriptuml  and  Christian  conceptions.  The  ancient 
state  or  city  had  possessed  an  abstract  as  well  as  a  concrete  exist- 
ence ;  in  legal  plirase,  she  had  been  invested  with  a  "persona  "  long 
before  the  Catholic  Church  had  arisen  ;  she  had  been  the  repository  of 
superfluous  perfections  and  excellences,  which  were  inherent  in  her, 
apart  from  those  of  her  members,  taken  either  separately  or  collect- 
ively, and  Avhich  were  only  commimicable  by  her  to  those  admitted 
within  her  bounds  and  trained  according  to  her  method  of  instruction. 
The  virtue  and  knowledge  of  the  single  individual  found,  in  the 
supreme  virtue  and  knowledge  belonging  to  the  set  of  institutions 
under  which  he  was  placed,  their  indispensable  complement  and 
corrective ;  outside  of  these  conditions  was  to  be  found  the  isolated 
and  imperfect  existence,  devoid  of  real  graces  or  happiness,  of  the 
barbarian,  the  ethnic,  or,  in  other  words,  the  heathen.  The  subordi- 
nation of  all  personal  predilections,  of  the  intellectual  development 
and  the  family  relations  of  the  private  person  (the  meaning  of  the 
word  "privatus  "  is  carefully  to  be  noted),  in  the  most  absolute  and 
imqualified  manner  to  the  public  association,  is  not  more  character- 
istic of  the  ideal  system  of  a  not  extinct  ecclesiastical  section  than 
it  was  of  the  political  prospectus  of  a  very  old  philosophy.  There 
are  indeed  portions  of  the  "Republic"  of  Plato  wliich  read  almost 
like  propliecies  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  no  one  can  view  the 
hierarcliical  machinery  in  its  centralization,  and  even  in  its  etiquette 
and  little  distinctions  of  rank  and  title,  without  being  reminded  of 
the  arrangements  of  pre-Christian  Rome. 

Further,  the  ages  which  immediately  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race  were  not  those  in  which  the  rules  of  morals,  the  laws  of 
thought,  the  principles  of  politics,  came  witli  any  charm  of  novelty 
before  the  notice  of  the  civilized  world.  These  subjects  had  by  that 
time  been  exhaustively  treated :  every  inquiry  connected  with  them 
had  over  and  over  again  been  more  or  less  satisfactorily  answered. 
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The  various  stnictures  on  M-hich  the  hamion  mind  had  been  at  work 
were  finished,  aud  appeared  to  he  as  substautial  and  stable  as  they 
coiild  well  be  made.  All  they  wanted  M'as  polish,  oniatnentation ;  in 
this  way  they  luight  he  ausceptihle  of  a  few  improvements,  but  it  was 
not  supposed  that  they  Muld  ever  be  overthi-owu.  The  ctmrse  of  life 
was  clear,  it  only  reijuired  to  be  made  a  little  more  even  and  pleasant. 
Volitical  life,  to  keep  to  one  particular  department,  was  no  longer 
employed  on  such  primitive  business  as  the  lunimtinn  of  an  empire, 
or  conquest,  or  colonization,  on  the  general  consideration  of  the  best 
fonn  of  government,  but  on  minute  and  intricate  matters  of  admiuis- 
tiation,  ou  the  codification  of  law,  on  questions  iiignrding  the  civil 
service,  on  schemes  bearing  on  taxation  and  finance,  and  the  reduction 
of  pauperism.  Ordinary  people  lived  in  cities  under  circumatances 
which  struck  them  not  at  all  as  the  result  of  long  and  complicated 
processes,  but  as  ]>roper  and  necessary  forms  of  life — the  only  fonns,  in 
fact,  of  which  they  had  distinct  conceptions.  They  were  occupied  by 
commerce,  or  art,  or  literature,  or  amusement,  and  all  these  very 
natural  occupations  involved  tbe  existence  of  populous  towns,  willi 
iirkets,  public  buildings,  libraries,  theatres,  and  so  oru  That  such 
arrangement  of  human  affairs  could  be  reversed ;  that  a  vast  and 
^nsolidated  society  could  prove  weaker  than  a  rude  and  disorderly 
multitude;  that  the  imptrinm  could  pass  from  noblemen  and  orators 
to  sa\^8gcs  and  slaves,  was  a  possibility  which  at  one  time  would 
not  have  been  deemed  worth  a  moment's  thouglit.  The  suq)rise,  as 
the  attacks  of  the  Northern  nations  became  serious,  and  no  longer 
merely  added  zest  to  military  manoeuvres;  the  final  despondence, 
when  the  success  of  those  attacks  was  inevitable — passed  all  bounds. 
All  their  wealth  of  mental  aud  material  resources  had  failed  them; 
every  object  of  trust  had  been  proved  to  be  untrustworthy;  experience 
and  leasou  liad  been  contTadicted  with  effect.  No  new  order,  but 
the  end  of  all  things  was  to  be  looked  for. 

Tliere  is  a  great  suddenness  and  abruptness  about  the  migration  of 
the  Teutonic  tribes  into  those  domains,  beyond  which  history  refuses 
to  extend  her  sur\'ey.  Their  introduction  to  Christianity  takes  place 
simultiineously  with  their  introduction  to  oiNTlization.  They  come 
face  to  face  with  Christianity  without  having  been  previously  made 
acquainted  with  any  rival  intellectual  or  doctrinal  system.  They 
have  passed,  through  no  mental  or  mora!  education.  They  oi-e,  above 
all,  utterly  imfamiliar  with  those  relations  to  the  State  without  which, 
as  was  remarked  above,  all  mental  and  moral  education  liad  appeared 
impossible  to  the  fathers  of  ethical  and  political  philosophy.  We 
have  Ixjfore  discussed  their  position  in  regard  to  dogmatic  religion 
and  scientific  thonght ;  and  for  any  advanced  constitutional  develop- 
ments they  were  equally  miprepareth    £von  where  they  approached 
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nearest  to  the  patriotic  'virtues  of  antiqiiity,  they  stopped  [short  at  a 
very  considerable  distance.  They  were,  for  example,  conspicuous  for 
their  admiration  of  freedom  and  loyalty.  But  by  the  former  they 
meant  the  unconstrainedness  of  family  life  in  the  country,  and  not  the 
public  liberty  of  the  statesman  and  the  citizen ;  and  by  the  letter,  nob 
the  conscientious  observance  of  the  laws  of  a  society,^  but  a  per- 
sonal attachment  to  a  favouiite  leader.  This  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise while  their  rulers  were  mere  military  chiefs  and  their  principal 
means  of  association  the  army,  which  held  together  in  its  tens  and 
hundreds  while  it  stood  on  hostile  territory,  but  broke  up  into  ite 
separate  units  immediately  on  its  return  to  the  native  soil  The  Ger- 
man cities,  it  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  did  not  become  important 
until  long  after  the  Carlovingians  had  ceased  to  reign.  For  even  when 
social  motives  bad  grown  strong,  and  a  life  in  conformity  to  them 
appearedjinviting,  there  remained  geographical  difficulties.  While  in 
the  South  the  hollow  valleys  of  Italy  and  Hellas  and  the  sheltered 
bays  of  tlie  Mediterranean  had  from  the  remotest  times  offered  the 
most  fitting  sites  as  stations  along  the  great  highway  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  in  Northern  Europe  nature  herself  seemed  to  oppose  the 
enlargement  of  the  mean  and  scattered  settlements  which  here  ami 
there  relieved  the  solitudes  of  her  dense  forests  and  bleak  and  barren 
moors. 

To  resume :  it  was  not,  then,  wonderful  that  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  there  rose  up  everywhere  a  great  barrier. 
Those  who  attempted  at  once  to  cross  it  perished.  The  barbarian 
outposts  were  mortally  stricken  by  the  infections  that  had  wasted  the 
beleaguered  civilization.  The  Ostrogoths,  Burgiindians,  and  lx)mbards, 
the  first  garrison  of  the  subdued  Empire,  yielded  to  the  pestilent  atmo- 
sphere of  decay  into  which  they  were  transplanted. 

From  their  own  standing-point,  from  a  distance  and  after  many 
years,  the  great  Teutonic  nations  of  history  have  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately assimilated  such  of  the  ideas  of  the  older  cultivation  as  they 
have  found  suited  to  their  requirements. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  must  not  the  Franks  be  excepted  from  this 
general  statement  ?  Did  not  they  continue  the  Empire  of  the  West  ? 
It  wiQ  be  necessary  to  examine,  in  order  to  reply  to  this  question, 
how  far  their  notion  of  the  Empire  was  the  old  one,  and  how  far  it 
was  an  original  notion  of  their  own,  or  at  least  one  not  derived  from 
Eoman  views.  Charles  became  emperor  in  consequence  principally 
of  his  victories  in  Italy,  his  jx)sition  as  Lord  of  Eome,  his  unsatis- 
factory diplomatic  relations  with  the  court  of  Constantinople.  The 
imperial  title  reconciled  the  minds  of  his  southern  subjects  to  his 
rule,  it  had  the  only  legitimate  hold  on  their  allegiance  which,  in  their 
eyes,  coidd  exist  in  the  world.     And  Charles  M'as  fully  alive  to  the 
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traditiouol  uutlioiity  aud  the  vague  grandeur  which  the  positiou  car- 
Tidd  with  it.  Yet  the  feelings  which  led  him  to  acquiesce  ixi  the  dig- 
nity were  possibly  not  nltojrether  different  from  those  wlucli,  to  cite  a 
parallel  case  frojn  Enj^lii^h  history,  caused  Xdward  L  to  style  young 
Edward  of  Carnarvon,  Prince  of  "Wales.  It  was  a  name  which  gave  ft 
weight  with  others  to  n  power  acf|uir(id  without  its  aid  Toward  iJl 
those  who  were  full  of  nieniurios  of  the  older  Empire  with  whom  ho 
had  to  do,  Chades  in  the  most  uncompromising  niauuor  constantly 
aMerbeil^the  rank  aud  adopted  the  tone  proper  to  his  novel  station,  he 
used  the  language  of  an  equal,  almost  of  a  suj^erior,  to  the  Easlcm 
emperor ;  he  reijidi'ed  recognition  in  tefms  from  the  Byzantine  ambas- 
aadoia.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  notion  of 
assuming  the  iiupeiiol  title  did  uut  originate  with  Churles  hiuisel£ 
There  can  be  httlc  doubt  that  the  fii-st.  impulse  was  given  either  from 
Rome  or  from  Tours,  certainly  from  au  ecclcsiastiwd  (juarter.  Writers 
at  the  time  described  the  imperial  crovm  as  having  been  nut  sought 
by  Charlfia,  but  thrust  upon  him,  aud  by  those,  in  accordance  with 
whose  prejudices  he  must  first  have  been  invested  with  it,  would  he 
gain  full  aud  indisputable  claims  to  reverence  and  obedience.  After 
he  hud  become  emperor,  lie  did  not  fix  liis  residence  at  Rome. 
When'he  Waited  that  city,  it  was  oti  the  I'upe's  guest  He  introduced 
into  Ills  native  dominions  neither  the  Koniau  ofticial  system  nor 
the  Bomau  L\w.  Hu  even  disdained  to  wear  the  £oman  imperial 
coetume.* 

li  seems^to  us  that  his  personal  conceptions  of  the  supreme  power 
flowed  from  another  foimtuin.  Tliey  came  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tores.  In  these  were  presented  to  the  Teutonic  race  a  literature  they 
could  understand,  a  religion  with  whieh  they,  without  eHbrt,  could 
syrai>ftthiae.  The  history  of  the  Israelites  |iowerful]y  aflectotl  the 
Anglo-Hnxon  missionaries;  it  appealed  still  more  jiowerfuUy  to  theii" 
continental  hearers.  The  whole  langimgc  of  the  day  testifies  to  this 
faet.  "  Cum  vero  Nlsan  mcnsis,  qui  est  Aprilis,  piu'torirf  t,"  are  the 
^  -vonls  with  which  au  episode  in  the  life  of  St.  Boiuface  begins.  The 
1]  outlines  of  the  Jewish  narrative,  the  patriarchal  customs,  the 
nomad  existeiiee  of  the  people  do^ni  to  the  death  of  Moses,  the  rapid 
tnmsition  fix>m  a  roving  to  a  stationary  condition,  the  settlement  by 
tiibes ;  and]  then  the  intermixed  sketches  of  individuals, — the  story, 
for  instance,  of  Samson,  {tJie  IsKielite  Baresark,  or  of  Deborah,  the 
Israelite  seeress,  wtnt  straight  to  the  barbarian  mind,  as  though  they 


■  EiitluTd, in  Peru, "  Mon.  Gcnn.,"  ii.  Ififi-O;  *'  Vcstitu  paUiu,  id  e«t  bunciaco,  utoMtur. 
.  .  .  PcngrrinA  veto  mdumcnta,  ^uamTis  pulcberrinu,  respucbat,  nee  unquoni  cis  indui 
paCiebiftBr,  cxccpto  qaod  Rouub  mxdcI,  Adrinno  pontiftce  pcttmtc,  Qt  itonim  Lcooo  tuc- 
maam  was  auppliouitQ,  luu^  toniot  VL  oUmiilii  amioLufl,  calouia  i^uoque  BomoBO  muro 
fiirButii  ioduabAtur." 
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had  been  native  traditions.  Long  before  the  period  of  which  we 
write,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  Vlfila,  the  Arian,  when  trans- 
lating the  Bible  for  his  Goths,  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  omit  the 
Books  of  Kings,  afraid  of  the  impression  such  warlike  annals 
would  make  ou  his  flock.  We  have  noticed  how  the  new  dynasty 
was  created  by  and  borne  along  on  a  combined  current  of  patriotic 
and  religious  feeling ;  we  have  traced  the  circumstances  of  the  conse- 
cration of  Pippin.  This  act  was  one  of  close  imitation  of  Biblical 
procedure ;  St.  Boniface  was  the  Samuel  of  the  new  Israel,  Pippin  was 
the  Lord's  anointed.  During  the  life  of  Charles  the  Great  this  view 
of  the  Frankish  monarchy  was  put  forward  more  prominently  than 
ever.  It  finds  its  most  thorough  expression  in  the  letters  and  other 
writings  of  Alcuin,  himself  an  Anglo-Saxon,  the  most  influential  of 
Charles  the  Great's  advisers,  the  person  who  more  than  any  one 
else  formed  his  opinions,  the  director  of  his  literary  and  spiritual 
exercises.  Alcuin  gave  to  himself  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  court 
characteristic  names.  He  styles  Charles  almost  always  King  David ; 
when  he  is  not  King  David  he  is  King  Solomon.  Alcuin's  epistles 
to  Charles  are  invariably  prefaced  by  some  such  dedication  as  this, 
"  Deo  dilecto  atque  a  Deo  electo  Da^^d  Regl"  Over  and  over  again 
he  works  out  analogies  between  the  great  namesakes : — 

**  Beata  geas  cuius  est  Dominus  Dcus  eoruui :  et  beatus  populus  tali 
Rectore  exaltatuB,  et  tali  pnedicatorc  munitus :  et  utrumque,  et  gladius 
tnumphalis  poteutiie  ribrat  in  dextra  et  catbolicse  pnedicationis  tuba 
resonat  in  lingua.  Ita  et  David  olim  pnecetlentis  populi  Rex  a  Deo  electus, 
et  Deo  dilectus  et  egregius  Psahnista  IsraheU  victrici  gladio  undique  gentes 
Bubjiciens,  Icgisque  Dei  exiraius  pnedicator  in  populo  extitit  Cuius  eximia 
iiliomm  nobilitatc  in  salute  mundi,  de  virga  flos  campi  et  convaUium  floruit 
Christus,  qui  istis  mode  temporibus  ac  eiusdem.  nominis,  'virtutis  et  fidei 
David  Regem  populo  suo  concessit  rectorem  et  doctorem.  Sub  cuius  umbra 
superiora  [supema]  quiete  populus  requiescit  Christianus  et  terribilis  uu- 
tlique  gentibus  extat  paganis."  • 

And  again: — 

**  Dum  vestra?  potentue  gloriosam  sublimitatem,  non  peritune  Chaldteis 
flammis  Hierusalcm  imperare  scio,  sed  perpetua;  pacis  ci't'itatem  pietioso 
sanguine  Cbristi  constructam  regere  atque  gubemare,  outns  lapides  vivi  de 
cantatis  glutine  coUigtmtur,  et  c^elestis  a^lificii  altitudinem  ex  diveisis 
virtutum  gemmis  muri  consurgunt,  de  qua  Psalniista  ait :  Diligit  Dominus 
portas  Sion  super  omnia  tabemacula  Jacob.  £t  aUbi:  Mons  Sion,  latere 
Aquilonis,  civitas  Begis  magni  Unde  ego,  minima  quaxiam  huius  civitatis 
portio,  sub  tegminc  pietatis  vestrse  constitutus,"  &c.  I 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Alcuin  rouses  Charles  to  action  in 
Church  affairs ;  "  Surge,  ^ir  a  Deo  electe;  surge,  fili  Dei;  surge,  miles 
Christi,  et  defende  Sponsam  Domini  Dei  tui."J 

There  is  a  still  more  striking  passage  before  us.     It  is  most  pro- 

"  ^istoU,  xir.  f  Ihid.^  xcL  %  ^^n  IxriiL 
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^bable,  as  was  hinted  above,  tlml  Alcuiii  was  tlie  first  w]io  thought 

Hof  Charles  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  that  his  suggestions  were 

Vieceived  with  more  favour  at  (h-st  hy  ecclesiastical  than  hy  toraporal 

■  ftuthorities  •     Well,  jiist  before  Charles  set  out  for  Kome,  where  the 

Empire  was  to  be  bestowed  on  hira,  or  perhaps  while  on  the  journey, 

■there  reached  him  a  copy  of  verses  fisjui  Alcuin,  from  which,  on 

"account  of  theu-  aullior,  the  critical  luomeut  at  which  they  were 

written,  and  tlie  strikiiig  words  iu  which  they  were  couched,  wo 

cannot  refrain  from  making  the  following  rather  copious  extracts : — 

"  Carmina  diloctu  fai-iat  oica  fietula  Dii\'id, 
Laurigero  David  cnrminc  digniiH  erit. 
Dtrid  amor  [>opuli,  Dand  latt5,  (rluria  plebis, 
Atque  (Ivcufl  rcgnj,  sj^os^ue  corona  suit. 
Ite  per  Hesperiou,  niium,  conccntibus  urbta 
Cliutumtea:  David  semper  iibiqtie  vole  1 
Terra,  polua,  jiclagu*  reMuenL  hoc  vwg  fionorn, 
DicAt  et  orbis:  honor  ait  cm  vita,  salus. 
Hoc  optcnt  prcotbus  umul  a^^ina  sunrta  polonun, 
Hoc  tribuat  dcmcns  Cbristiis  ab  arcc  polL 
Xx  vivtit,  rcgnvt  multut  fvHciter  annis, 
Ad  Inudi5tn  |>opitli,  Dnvid  m  orl>e  tuns. 
Troosacto  ct  fclix  iincscntiu  tempore  ^itas 
Cum  Christo  icncat  irgiia  bcala  puli. 

"  Ip«a  caput  mundi  spcctat  t4)  Koma  rotroDum, 
Cum  Patrc  el  populo,  pacis  oniore  pio. 
Quos  leTocarc  quidem  atudeat  tua  saucta  voluntas 
Ad  pocis  donuiu,  per  pta  verba  DcL 
£rige  Bubjcctrw,  ct  jaui  depone  supeibus, 
Ut  pox  ct  pietiu  raguet  ubiquc  sori-a. 
Taittor  aptKtolicus,  jam  primus  ui  oibc  Baccrdos« 
Per  to  cum  populo  gaudeat  ipso  Valcr: 
Rector  et  Ecclc*iu?  per  ic,  Kcx,  rite  rcgstiir, 
YX  tc  maptiipotcnb  dcxtra  rcgat  Dumiui; 
Ut  fnlix  vivaa,  Into  regnator  la  orlw, 
Proficieiu  faciiu  cuucta  Deo  ptacila ; 
Angelue  ivtbena  vcniciid  ctrlestu  ab  arce, 
<iui  t^'L-ucu  (uniu'Ht  iioi'to  dier[uv  Ritnul ; 
Profpcrc  qui  K-iiipcr  tc,  Uux,  dedui-ut  euntem, 
Et  redeuiilie  iter  protegat  ntquc  rof^t,"  &c.t 

These  line3  need  no  comment  "With  them  we  must  stop.  We 
have  confined  ourselves  to  the  works  of  Alcuin,  the  typical  intellect 
uf  the  age.  Wo  might  Imve  turned  for  similar  cvideiic^j  t^)  chronicles 
and  capitularies.  Moreover,  the  peculiar  \'iew8  of  the  State  which 
»e  have  indicated,  are  those,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  by 
Listorians,  for  which  the  Teutonic  race  has  ever  since  beun  reraark- 

*  ITaitc,  iH.  173:  "£■  aclieint,  daas  von.  d^n  Qei;!tlicbfn  in  Earla  TTrngebrmg  dcr 
Q«daiike  ausgtog,  dea  daun  dcr  Pab&t  aufnuhm  und  zur  Aufrfuhiuiig  brachto."  Cimipare 
Brjee,  **  Holy  Komau  £nipin>,"  2nd  edit.,  pp.  66-6. 

t  "  Alcoioi  Opera,"  U.  2J9.  • 
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able.  It  is  by  no  means  necessar}'  that  they  should  be  held  under 
an  absolute  or  even  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  If  the  idea 
of  a  Christian  commonwealth — a  commonwealth,  strictly  speaking, 
rather  Jewish  than  Christian — ^possessed  the  mind  of  Charles  the 
Great,  that  idea  was  also  \'i\idly  present  to  AVilliam  the  Silent,  to 
Cromwell,  and  to  the  Fathers  of  the  American  constitution.  If  the 
histoxical  parallels,  the  sentiments,  the  phraseology  of  Alcuin  are 
drawn  weU-nigh  exclusively  from  the  Old  Testament,  this  is  certainly 
not  less  true  of  the  works  of  AViclif,  of  Luther,  and  of  the  Puritans. 
There  has,  among  the  Teutonic  nations,  been  no  great  Eeformation 
which  has  not  been  primarily  a  reformation  of  the  State,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  has  not  been  inspired  by  high-toned  religious 
feeling.  Meanwhile,  the  echo  of  the  old  philosophies  may  be  heard, 
and  the  shadow  of  cultivated  heathendom  discerned,  in  every  political 
movement, — in  the  life  which  breathed  in  the  Mediaeval  cities  of 
Italy,  and  in  the  spirit  which  animated  the  French  Eevolution, — 
which  has  arisen  within  the  limits  proper  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
among  those  nations  who  passed  immediately  from  the  discipline  of 
the  classical  societies  into  the  dominion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

With  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  the  first  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  relations  between  the  Church  of  Eome  and  the  Teutonic 
race  ends.  It  is  a  period  of  outward  peace  and  of  seeming  unity. 
But  in  the  next  century  the  unavoidable  conflict  breaks  out,  and  that 
conflict  has,  without  interruption,  been  continued  down  to  our  own 
day. 

•  Egbert  Laixg. 
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FELIX   HOLT. 


rdU  llvit  iht  Raitkvt,    Dy  Okobgb  CLinr.  Author  iif  "  Atlua  Bude." 
Ln  Tiuev  YoliuuM.    EdlnJiiufbuid  Londou:  IIlackviMjdL    13M. 

THE  publication  of  "  Adam  Bede  '*  came  xxpon  oxw  age  almost  with 
the  clTect  of  a  revelation.  For  it  wa«  hardly  less  to  discover 
that  ure  had  stiD  among  us  so  much  of  "Shakspcre,  Fancy's  child," 
as  WZB  shown  in  tlio  exquisite  truth  ol"  dcsci-i^)!  ion  and  perfect  exliibi- 
tion  of  cbaracter  in  that  greatest  of  motlem  novels. 

Still,  it  is  not  given  to  our  age  to  "  warble  native  wood-notoa  wild.'* 
With  the  things  of  childhood  wo  liave  put  off*  the  gi-aces  of  childhood, 
and  have  become  hopelessly  self-conscious  and  critical  of  all  things. 
What  cliance,  it  was  said  to  as  last  summer,  is  there  of  rare  fenis  on 
Ben  Ledi,  when  tlxe  Eilinburgh  professor  of  Ixitany  tunis  out  his 
dosB  of  a  buutbxjd  there  to  hunt  it  over  ?  About  the  same  chance  is 
there  of  native  original  geuiiis  in  the  day  in  which  we  live.  Beauty 
has  long  ago  l>een  measurcHl  out  by  line  and  [ihunmet-,  and  lier  various 
expressions  classiliGd  and  labelled.  And  whatever  we  now  have 
tiut  is  flilmirable  is  the  product  of  the  ars  celandi  artmn;  of  that 
rarer  and  more  recondite  gift  of  genius,  which  enables  it  to  deny 
itseU^  and  to  submit  to  long  training  and  discipline  before  presenting 
its  work  to  tlie  worhL 

And  Ujus  "iVdum  Bede"  was  the  product  of  genius  working  on 
gCSkiQS.  It  could  never  have  been  but  for  Shakspeiv,  but  for  Field- 
ing, but  for  Miss  Austen,  but  for  Walter  Scott,  but  for  Dickens,  but 
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for  Thackeray.  Yet  upon  no  .^■•ne  of  these  has  the  author  modelled 
her  work.  It  is  the  first  great  ou'tpouring  of  the  treasures  of  years  of 
observation  and  feeling.  Those  yecors  taught  her  what  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  lessons  to  the  TiTiter  i^f  fiction,  to  be  as  large  and  as 
&ee  as  nature ;  not  to  magnify  iacidehjital  traits  of  character,  not  to 
over-colour,  but  to  keep  the  whole  pictu*je  cool  and  refreshing  to  the 
eye.  Any  one  of  the  characters  in  "Adam  Bede  "  would,  in  the  hands 
of  Dickens,  have  been  spoiled  by  exaggjeration.  Not  that  "  George 
Eliot "  herself  has  been  always  free  from  this  fault  in  her  other  works. 
It  abounds  in  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  a  novel,  in  another  line,  hardly 
less  remarkable  than  "Adam  Bede."  It  was  indeed  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a  second  work  would  proseut  the  same  admirable  con- 
currence of  strength  and  moderation  as  had  shown  itself  in  the  first. 
A  first  work,  if  the  product  of  matur^ed  powers,  must  always  have  a 
great  advantage  over  those  which  foUfow.  It  can  afford  to  be  ripened 
and  chastened  by  reason  of  its  very  fulness  and  freshness.  But  its 
successors  come  after  the  best  material  has  been  used,  and  the  choicest 
effects  given :  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  the  temptation  to  use  up 
what  had  been  before  cast  aside,  and  to  trust  to  mauoeuvres  which  the 
first  thoughts  of  artist  instinct  hud  rejected. 

And  still  more  is  this  so,  if  the  latter  experiment  chance  to  be 
made  in  pari  mcUerid.  This  *'  George  Eliot "  has  not  done  till  now. 
The  "  Mill  dn  the  Floss,"  the  beautiful  little  tale  "  Silaa  Mamer," 
the  admirable  Florentine  romance  of  "  Romola,"  aU  kept  clear  of  the 
strong,  just,  bold  man  whom  she  had  drawu  in  "  Adam  Bede."  But 
in  "Felix  Holt"  we  have  the  strong,  just,  bold  man  again  before  us* 
And  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  the  material  is  the  same. 
The  artist,  with  exquisite  skill,  has  given  us  two  types  of  the  same 
strength,  justice,  and  boldness.  Adam  Bede  is  the  hardy,  stalwart 
carpenter,  bringing  to  our  mind,  as  we  read,  that  other  Carpenter  in 
the  sacred  story,  who  was  "  a  just  man  "  also :  righteous  and  fearless^ 
except  of  God  in  his  conscience ;  and  with  that  fear  of  God  tempered 
and  sweetened  by  the  love  of  a  saintly  woman.  Felix  Holt,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  keen  modem  radical,  with  a  sense  of  social  wrong 
issuing  in  a  rank-hating  asceticism,  and  finding  its  strength  in  the 
repudiation  of  all  that  belongs  to  cultivated  and  artificial  society. 
And  here  again,  the  love  of  woman  enters,  exercising  a  strange  and 
beautiful  influence  over  the  sternness  of  the  character.  Esther  Lyon's 
must  ever  rank  among  the  first  of  the  characters  in  modem  fiction : 
not  for  striking  points,  not  for  excellence  in  the  "  genre  "  class,  but  for 
the  very  reason  which  would  lead  some  persons  to  refuse  it  the  place 
which  we  are  claiming  for  it,  viz.,  that  it  is  built  up  out  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  surrounded  it,  and  takes  its  tints  naturally 
and  faithfully  irom  the  lights  of  the  sun  and  the  clouds.    Dinah  can 
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never  be  forgotten:  Dinah,  as  preacher,  as  consoler,  finally,  as  the 

just  man'sjw ell-won  wife :  but  Dinah  has  one  side  only :  she  is  not 

moultled,  she  is  not  modified,  by  ciivunistaiice :  no  shifting  lights  and 

shades  play|  over  her  purity  of  higli  piu'pose :  she  is  a  fair,  simple 

statue,  motionless  in  her  circle  for  ever.     But  Esther,  woman  and  of 

womanly  thoughts,  moves  about  her  quaint  old  father  with  that  grace 

from  other  times  and  habits  which  is  her  very  nature,  resjtectiiig, 

wliile  she  cannot  sympatliize  with,  his  purit^iu  maxims,  and  drawn  on 

into  nobler  thoughts  and  harder  self-govemraeut  tljan  they  wot  of,  by 

the  brusque  rebiikes  of  Felix.     And  then  when  high  fortune  rises 

ipfm  her,  and  she  makes  trial  for  a  time  of  the  society  and  the 

luxuries  so  uncongenial  to  her,  it  seems  to  us  hanl  to  speak  of  the 

skill  of  the  author — liainl  to  imagine  tliat  it  is  not  Nature  herself  who 

^lias  taken  the  i>eucil  out  of  the  descriptive  Iiand,  ai»d  bidden  the 

^pnarrative  flow  ou  as  it  would  flow  on  in  tlie  very  heart  of  life  itself. 

"We  seem  to  see  some  sheltcixMl  nud  l)c'autifid  humeslL'ad  brought  out 

J  for  a  few  noontide  hom-s  intu  tlie  glare  of  the  obtrusive  sun;  then,  as 

evening  draws  ou,  covered  again  in  its  shade  and  its  shelter,  so  to 

fOn  the  memorj'.     We  seem  to  «n\'y  the  writer  not  only  her 

sdeut  genius,  but  also  tlie  exquisite  pleasure  with  wltiuh  she 

iust  have  seen  this  portion  of  her  work  grow  under  her  hands. 

Of  the  secondary  chumcters,  that  wliich  cl.iinis  the  chief  attention, 

I  from  its  place  in  the  story,  is  the  leiist  interesting  ou  its  own  account 
Harold  Trausomc  is  not  only  heaitless  and  uninteresting,  but  tliere  is 
altout  him  that  kind  of  stage  sw^agger  of  the  conventional  aristocrat., 
•which  we  Imd  hanlly  expected  to  meet  in  "George  Eliot's"  pages, 
Jt  is  perhaps  in  this  kind  of  character  that  she  is  least  eminent. 
,  Arthur  Ponnithorae  wfis  equally  tasteless  and  unreal. 

Mrs.  Holt  is  a  c;ipital  specimen  of  the  Mrs.  Poyser  kind, — that  kind 

litaelf  being  quite  a  creation  of  our  author.     There  can  be  but  one  Mrs. 

TVoyser :  and  here  our  former  remark  holds,  that  the  absence  of  the  rich 

I  exuberance  out  of  which  firet  civationa  are  formed,  and  to  which  they 

I  owe  their  many-sidedness  and  truth  to  nalui-e,  gives  rise  afterwai-ds  to 

ipts  V)  pro«luce  similar  effects  by  the  bringing  into  prominence, 

or  less  exaggeiiiled,  of  special  habits  and  characteristics.     This 

was  notably  illustrated  in  the  chnructers  of  the  imdes  and  aunts  in 

""The   Mill  on   the   Hoss,"  with  their  unnaturally  recuiring  fooliab 

sayings:  and  the  chamcter  of  Mrs,  Holt  is  not  without  imperfection 

of  the  same  kind.     The  peqietual  recurrence  to  Felix's  conscientious 

adonment  of  the  sale  of  his  father's  quack  medicines,  though  kept 

___    ently  under  restraint,  is  yet  carried  too  far.     But  the  scene  iu 

Thmsome  Hall  is  in  "  George  Eliot's  "  happiest  manner,  and  iu  its 

inimitable : — 

Mn^  Holt  held  on  lier  lap  a  basket  filled  with  good  things  for  Job,  and 
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awm&cl  mucli  Aoothi^d  1l>y  pleasant  company  and  excellent  treatment  As 
Ilsther,  dciiccndiDg  softly  and  unobserved,  leaned  ovct  the  atone  hauisteis 
and  looked  at  the  acfue  for  a  niinute  or  two,  &he  Baw  that  Mrs.  Holt's  atten- 
tion, havuig  been  tlinjctcd  to  the  pijuirn-l  which  hnd  scainiwrwl  on  to  the 
head  of  the  Silemis  carrying  the  infant  Bacchus,  had  hwn  drawn  do  wu ward 
to  the  tiny  babe  looked  at  with  so  much  affection  by  the  rather  u;i^ly  and 
hairy  gentleman,  of  whom  slie  ncw^iihelcKS  »\voVm  with  reserve  as  of  one  who 
I»ossibIy  belonged  to  the  Trauiiomu  family. 

"*It's  most  pretty  to  see  its  little  limbs,  and  the  genthiraan  holding  it. 
I  should  thizik  he  was  amiable  by  hia  look  ;  but  it  was  odd  he  should  havo 
his  likeness  took  without  any  clothes.  Was  hft  Transome  by  name  %  *  (Sirs. 
Hull  iiuHpvct<Ml  that  tliei«  might  Xm  a  mild  madnesti  in  the  family.) 

"JJc'imer,  peering  ai»d  smiling  quietly,  was  about  to  rtply,  when  she  was 
prevented  by  the  appearance  of  old  5Ir.  Trausi'me,  who  since  his  walk  Iwd 
been  having  *  forty  winks'  on  the  sofa  in  the  library,  and  now  cjimo  out  to 
look  for  Harry.  Ho  had  dofted  hia  furred  cap  and  cloak,  but  in  lying  down 
to  sleep  ho  ha<l  thpoivn  over  his  shouldeis  a  soft  Oriental  scarf  which 
Harold  hnd  ^vcn  him,  and  this  still  hung  over  his  scanty  white  hair  and 
down  to  his  knees,  he-Id  fust  by  his  woodendooking  arms  and  laxiy  clasped, 
hands,  which  fell  in  front  of  him. 

"  This  singnlar  appearance  of  an  undoubted  Transomo  fitted  exactly  into 
JfrsL  }[olt'8  thnvipht  at  the  nwunent*  It  lay  in  the  probsibilities  of  things 
that  gentiy's  intoU<'Cts  should  Iw  ]>eculiar:  since  they  had  not  to  get  their 
own  living,  the  ynud  Lord  might  have  ccononmcd  in  their  case  that  common 
sense  which  others  were  so  much  niore  in  need  nf;  and  in  the  shuffling 
figure  before  her  she  saw  a  descendant  of  the  gontlemnn  who  had  chosen  to 
be  represented  without  his  clothea — all  tlie  more  eccentric  whore  there  were 
the  means  of  buying  the  beat  I5ut  these  od<lities  'said  notliing  '  in  great 
folks,  who  were  puwerfid  in  high  nuiirters  all  the  same.  And  Mrs.  Holt 
rose  and  curt^ywi  willi  a  proud  respi-ct,  prccisi-Iy  as  slie  would  liavo  done  if 
Mr.  Tmusome  had  looked  as  wise  as  Lonl  J'urlt  igh. 

"*I  hope  I'm  in  no  w.iys  taking  a  liUnty,  sir,'  ah©  l>egan,  while  the  old 
gentluman  looked  at  her  with  bland  feebleness  ;  ^I'm  nut  that  wonuui  to  nt 
anywhere  out  of  my  own  home  without  inxiting,  and  pressing  toa  But 
I  was  brought  here  to  wait,  because  the  little  gentleman  wanted  to  play  with 
tho  orphiu  cliild.' 

« •  Very  glad,  my  good  woman — sit  down — sit  do^ra,'  said  Mr.  Tmnsome, 
no<lding  and  smiling  between  his  clauses.  'Kice  little  boy.  Your  giajtd- 
chUdr 

"'Indeed,  sir,  no,'  sjiid  ifre.  Holt,  continuing  to  stand.  Quite  apart  from 
any  awe  of  Mr.  Tmnsome — sitting  down,  sho  fi*lt,  would  Iw  a  too  great 
familiiirity  with  her  own  pathetic  imjiort.in'x;  on  this  exlm  and  unlooked-for 
ocriL-^ion.  *  It's  not  me  lias  any  grandchild,  nor  ever  shall  have,  though  most 
fit.  Jiut  with  my  only  son  paying  ho"ll  never  be  married,  and  ui  prison  be- 
sides, ami  some  saying  lut'Il  Ikj  transported,  you  may  see  yourself — though  a 
gentleman— as  there  isn't  nuuh  chance  of  my  having  grandchildren  of  my 
o%vn.  And  this  is  old  Slaster  Tudgc's  grandchild,  :ts  my  own  Felix  took  to 
for  pity  becAUse  ho  was  sickly  and  rlcmm'J,  and  I  was  noways  against  it, 
being  of  a  tender  heart.  For  I'm  a  widow  mysell',  aud  my  son  FeUx,  thougli 
big,  is  fatherless,  and  1  know  my  duty  in  consetiuence.  Mid  it's  to  bo 
wisheil,  sir,  as  otliers  should  know  it  fts  are  nion*  in  power  and  live  in  great 
houses,  and  can  ride  in  a  carriage  where  they  will.  And  if  ymfro  tho  gen- 
tluman as  is  the  bead  of  everything — and  it'**  not  to  bo  thought  you'd  give 
up  to  your  son  u^  a  poor  widow's  been  forced  to  do — it  behoves  you  to  tako 
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the  i«rt  of  them  na  aro  dewrving  j  for  tho  Bible  says  grey  hairs  should 
epeofc.' 

***Yc^  yw — poor  womnu — what  shall  I  say?'  said  old  ifr.  Transome, 
feeUng  himself  scolded,  and  as  neual  deairous  of  moUUj-iny  diftpleasme. 

•*  *Sir,  I  ean  tell  you  what  to  say  ftwt  onou)j[h  ;  for  it's  wlmt  I  should  say 
tiiywlf  if  I  could  get  to  8jH*ak  t*>  the  King.  For  Tve  asked  tliein  Ihat  kuow, 
and  they  aay  it's  the  truth  both  out  of  the  Bible  aud  in,  as  the  King  can 
jMnlon  anything  and  anybody.  And  judging  by  his  countenance  on  the 
n«?w  signs,  and  tlie  talk  there  was  a  while  ago  alK>ut  his  being  tho  jieople's 
fhend,  a*)  t  ho  niiniatt* r  once  aaid  it  fi*om  the  very  pulpit— Lf  there's  any  mean- 
ing in  wttrdii,  lie'U  di>  tlie  right  thing  by  lue  ami  my  son»  if  he's  luki'd  proper.* 

***Ye8— a  very  good  man — h«'U  do  anything  right,'  said  Mr.  Transome, 
whow  own  ideas  about  the  King  just  then  were  sumtnvhat  misty,  conaistiiig 
chiefly  in  broken  reminiacences  of  George  the  Third." — (VoL  iii.  pp.  178-82.) 

There  arc  many  bits  of  Mrs,  Holt's  talk  scattorcd  up  and  dovn  the 
Toluraes,  <|uite  as  rich  as  tlint  which  we  have  quoted.  Her  first  dis- 
closure of  her  trouble  to  Jlr.  Lyon,  the  old  Dissenting  preacher,  is 
one  of  tbeui: — 

"  MiH  Holt  was  not  given  to  tears  ;  she  was  much  sustained  by  conscious 
onimpcachabloness,  and  by  an  ai-gumentative  tendency  which  uamilly  checks 
the  too  great  activity  of  thu  lachrjTual  gland  ;  nevertheless  hL*r  eyes*  had 
bwxime  moist,  her  fingers  played  on  hor  knoc  in  an  agitated  manner,  and  she 
finally  pUicke^l  a  bit  of  her  gown  and  hold  it  witli  great  niwty  between  her 
thumb  and  linger.  Mr,  Lyon,  however,  by  listeniug  attentively,  had  begun 
partly  to  divino  thv  source  of  her  trouble. 

"  *  Am  I  wrong  in  gathering  Irom  what  you  say,  Jlistress  Holt,  that  your 
wn  has  u>>ject«d  in  some  way  to  your  sale  of  your  latt;  husbjind'a  medicines  t  * 

•*  *  Mr.  Lyon,  he's  mruft«rful  beyond  everything,  and  he  talks  more  than  his 
f&ther  did.  I've  gut  my  re^ou,  Mr.  Lyon,  ond  if  anybody  talks  sense  I  can 
fuUow  him;  but  KelLv  tilks  so  wild,  and  contradicts  his  mother.  Aud  what 
do  y^oti  think  ho  says,  atlcr  giving  up  his  'prenticeahip,  and  going  off  to  study 
at  (Jlftsgiiw,  and  yetting  tlxrough  all  tho  bit  of  money  his  father  saved  for  his 
bringing  tip — what  has  all  his  learning  come  to  T  He  saj-s  I'd  better  never 
ftpcii  my  liiblo,  for  it's  as  bad  poison  to  mo  as  the  pills  are  to  half  the  people 
M  fvmllow  'cm.  You'll  not  speak  of  this  again,  Mr.  Lyou'— I  don't  think  ill 
enough  of  you  to  btlievc  thai.  For  I  suppose  a  Chnstian  can  understand 
the  won!  o*  (xod  withi^ut  going  to  Olosgow,  and  there's  texts  upon  texts  about 
aent  and  mndicine,  and  there's  one  as  might   have  boen  made  for  a 

Upt  of  my  husband's — it's  just  as  if  it  was  a  riddle,  and  Holt's  Ehxir  was 
Sb  ftiuwor.' 

"  *  Your  son  usea  rash  wonls,  Mistress  Holt,'  said  the  miuistcr,  *  but  it  is 
quil<j  true  tlmt  we  may  err  in  giving  a  tuo  privuto  interpretation  to  the  Scrip- 
lore.  The  word  of  (Jod  has  to  i>uti'ify  tho  larger  needs  of  his  people,  like 
thf  min  and  tho  stinrihine — which  no  man  must  tliink  to  Iw  meant  for  his 
own  [Kttch  of  htfed'grininil  solely.  Will  it  not  1ms  well  that  I  ihonld  bwj  your 
fon,  and  talk  with  him  on  the^e  matters}  He  was  at  chapel,  1  observe^l, 
Md  I  s\ipp4>se  1  am  to  be  IiIh  psistor.* 

**  *  That  was  wbit  \  wanted  t(J  ask  you,  Mr.  Lyon.  For  perhaps  he'll 
Hiten  to  ynn,  and  nrit  tilk  you  down  as  he  does  his  pt>nr  mother.  For  after 
in«'d  been  t4>  chapel,  hp  apoko  better  of  yon  than  ho  does  of  moat :  he  said 
yim  vw  a  tine  old  fellow,  and  an  old-fiishiimed  Puritan — ho  uses  dreadftil 
kagmi^  3lr.  Lyon ;  but  i  saw  lie  didn't  moan  you  ill,  fur  all  that     Ho 
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calls  moBt  folks'  religion  rottenness ;  and  yet  another  time  he'll  tell  me  I 
ought  to  feel  myself  a  sinner,  and  do  God's  will  and  not  my  own.  But  it's 
my  belief  he  says  iirat  one  thing  and  then  another  only  to  abuse  his  mother. 
Or  else  he's  going  off  his  head,  and  must  be  sent  to  a  'sylum.  But  if  he 
writes  to  the  North  Loavishire  Herald  first,  to  tell  everybody  the  medicines 
are  good  for  nothing,  how  can  I  ever  keep  him  and  myself  %  * 

"  *  Tell  him  I  shall  feel  favoured  if  he  will  come  and  see  me  this  evening,* 
said  Mr.  Lyon,  not  without  a  little  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  young  man, 
whose  language  about  the  preacher  in  Malthouse  Yard  did  not  seem  to  him 
to  be  altogether  dreadfui  *  Meanwhile,  my  friend,  I  counsel  you  to  send  up 
a  supplication,  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  offer  also,  that  you  may  receive  a 
spirit  of  humility  and  submission,  so  that  you  may  not  be  hindered  &om 
seeing  and  following  the  Divine  guidance  in  this  matter  by  any  false  lights  of 
pride  and  obstinacy.     Of  this  more  when  I  have  spoken  with  your  son.' 

"  *  I'm  not  proud  or  obstimate,  Mr.  Lyon.  I  never  did  say  I  was  every- 
thing that  was  ImcT,  and  I  never  will.  And  why  tliis  trouble  should  be  sent 
on  me  above  everybody  else — for  I  haven't  told  you  alL  He's  made  himself 
a  journeyman  to  Mr.  Prowd,  the  watchmaker — after  all  his  learning — and 
he  says  he'll  go  with  patches  on  his  knees,  and  he  shall  like  himself  the 
better.  And  as  folr  his  having  little  boys  to  teach,  they'll  come  in  all 
weathers  with  dirty  shoes.  If  it's  madness,  Mr.  Lyon,  it's  no  use  your 
talking  to  him.' 

"  *  We  shall  see.  Perhaps  it  may  even  be  the  disguised  working  of  grace 
within  him.  Wc  must  not  judge  rashly.  Many  eminent  servants  of  God 
have  been  led  by  ways  as  strange.' 

" '  Then  I'm  sorry  for  their  mothers,  that's  all,  Mr.  Lyon ;  and  all  the 
more  if  they'd  been  well-spoken-on  women.  For  not  my  biggest  enemy, 
whether  it's  he  or  she,  if  they'll  speak  tlie  tnith,  can  turn  round  and  say  I've 
deserved  this  trouble.  And  Avhen  everybody  gets  their  due,  and  people's 
doings  are  spoken  of  on  the  houscto])s,  as  the  Bible  says  they  will  be,  it'll 
be  known  what  I've  gone  through  with  those  medicines — the  pounding,  and 
the  pouring,  and  the  letting  stand,  and  the  weighing — up  early  and  down 
late — there's  nobody  knows  yet  but  One  that's  worthy  to  know ;  and  the 
pasting  o'  the  printed  labels  right  side  upwards.  There's  few  women  would 
liave  gone  through  with  it ;  and  it's  reasonable  to  think  it'll  be  made  up  to  me; 
for  if  there's"  promised  and  purchased  blessings,  I  sliould  think  this  trouble  is 
purchasing  'em.  .For  if  my  son  Felix  doesn't  have  a  strait-waistcoat  put 
on  him,  he'll  have  his  way.  But  I  say  no  more.  I  wish  you  good  morning, 
Mr.  Lyon,  and  thank  you,  though  I  well  know  it's  your  duty  to  act  as  you're 
doing.  And  I  never  troubled  you  about  my  own  soul,  as  some  do  who  look 
down  on  me  for  not  being  a  church  member.'  " — (Vol.  i.  pp.  99-103.) 

"We  own  to  having  some  fault  to  find  with  the  character  of  Mr. 
Lyon.  It  surely  cannot  be  quite  according  to  the  ^Titer's  experience 
to  represent  a  Dissenting  preacher  in  1832  talking  like  an  old  Puritan 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  this  is  the  style  which  is  put  into 
Mr.  Lyon's  mouth  throughout  the  book.  To  give  but  one  sample  of 
it,  take  his  speech  to  Esther  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  56-7 : — 

"  *  Nay,  child,  I  trust  that  while  I  would  wilhngly  depart  from  my  evil 
habit  of  a  somewhat  slovenly  forgetfulness  in  my  attire,  I  shall  never  arrive 
at  the  opposite  extreme.  For  though  there  is  that  in  apparel  which  pleases 
the  eye,  and  I  deny  not  that  your  neat  gown  and  the  colour  thereof — which 
*  I  that  of  certain  little  flowers  that  spread  themselves  in  the  hedgerows,  and 
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,  tillicness  there  as  of  tht  nliy  wheu  it  is  tleeptiiieJ  in  thw  water, — I 
d«ny  not,  1  say,  tliat  Ihi-si!  miiiur  utriviijga  aftur  a  jKiifuctiou  wliicli  is,  au  it 
"weiv,  an  iirecovfmMii  yet  haunting  memorj',  aru  a  t;i>i>il  in  their  proportion. 
Nevertheless,  tlie  brevity  of  our  life,  and  the  hurry  and  crusli  of  the  groat 
liatUti  witli  error  and  eIh,  often  oblige  ub  to  an  advised  neglect  of  what  is 
Ie«ss  momentous.' " 

And  the  costume  assigned  to  him  seems  to  us  rr  tnnch  of  an  ana- 
chronism. We  doubt  whetlier  any  exanijde  (!oiild  be  found  i  n 
common  every-day  life,  at  the  date  above  mentioned,  of  the  "  small 
legs  iinencumberod  by  any  other  drapery  than  black  silk  stockings, 
the  flexible  though  prominent  bow  of  black  riblx)n  that  tied  the 
-breeches."  (Ily  the  way,  "  flexible  though  prominent "  is  a 
curious  designation.  Why  may  not  a  flexible  thing  be  prominent, 
or  a  prominent  thing  flexible  ?)  And  the  rest  of  the  cliaracter  is  in 
keeping  witli  the  same  rtniiijuated  onter  man.  It  was  not  om-  fortune 
to  be  much  in  company  with  Independents  at  the  precise,  date  given 
to  tliift  stor>' ;  but  wo  can  speak  from  experiejice  of  a  pedagogue  of 
that  deiiominatiuu  in  182(»-22,  and  certainly  talk  from  him  like  that 
ich  is  attributed  to  old  Mr.  Lyon  would  have  a.stonished  his 
olars  not  a  little.  Tlie  characteristics  of  our  gooii  old  fiiend,  and 
of  the  bivtluen  who  came  to  ofl'iciate  for  him,  were  rather  an  avoid- 
ance than  an  inculcation  of  anything  like  high  doctrine.  There  was 
an  abundant  flow  of  florid  rhetoric,  garnished  with  frct[ueut  quotations 
from  Dryden  and  (Joldsmith:  not  a  word  of  conversion,  nor  an 
approach  to  the  normal  state  of  religious  thought  which  *'  George 
Eliot"  seems  to  imagine  natuml  among  the  Independents.  One 
saying  of  his  may  l>e  worth  recalling.  "  You  may  see,"  said  he, 
speaking  one  day  of  his  status  as  a  Dissenter,  "  tliat  T  am  a  conscien- 
tious Nonconformist,  because  I  n^gularly  and  cheerfidly  pay  my 
Church  rates."  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  unhappy  strife  which 
divided  the  land  into  "King's  men"  and  "Queen's  men  :"  our  good  old 
friend  was  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  "  injured  Princess,"  and  employed 
all  bands  in  his  school  in  decorating  for  the  illumination  on  her 
aoqnittal.  Peace  to  his  memory,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  days 
before  theological  rancour  had  set  in  between  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters I  We  had  looked,  in  the  cliaracter  of  old  Mr.  Lyon,  for  some 
reproduction,  with  tlie  changes  necessitated  by  a  duodecade  of  event- 
ful years,  of  the  figure  which  occupies  so  pleasant  a  place  in  the 
remembrances  of  our  youth;  but  we  foiuul,  instead,  a  masquerader 
transport<?d  from  "Woodstock"  or  "Old  Mortality."  Another  hu- 
propriety  in  Mr.  Lyon's  character  strikes  us ;  ilerived,  if  we  do  not 
mistake,  from  the  same  confusetl  idea  that  an  Independent  in  one  age 
mufit  symbolize  in  doctrine  with  an  Independent  in  another  age.  He 
is  TCprescntcMl  as  an  upholder  of  high  Calvinistic  doctrine :  a  deacrii>- 
tion  which  certainly  does  not  hold  good  of  the  Independents  of  1832. 
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But  we  now  come  to  that  which  should  be  the  masterpiece  of  the 
novel,  the  character  of  Mrs.  Transome.  We  say,  shmdd  he  the  master- 
piece :  because  the  aim  in  its  description  is  unquestionably  the  most 
ambitious  in  the  book.  Feeliuj^'s,  recollections,  motives,  aa  com- 
plicated,  are  constantly  found  in  real  life;  but  they  seldom  court 
description,  and  for  the  most  part  defy  it  when  attempted.  And 
we  cannot  say  that  the  attempt  in  tliis  case  has  been  quite  succeasfoL 
In  some  parts  we  trace  the  work  of  a  master  hand :  in  others  theie 
appears  inconsistency,  and  even,  we  presume  to  say,  bungling.  It 
is  impossible  to  help  feeling  that  the  hints  which  are  thrown  out 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  story  respecting  the  dark  sin  of  yeais 
ago,  hold,  as  they  occur,  a  place  faultily  insulated,  and  out  of 
keeping  with  the  general  mien  and  bearing  of  her  who  had  com- 
mitted it.  It  is  strange,  that  with  the  expectation  of  and  speculation 
about  her  son's  return  is  mingled  no  suspicion  that  his  presence,  and 
entering  into  public  life,  might  bring  with  them  danger  of  detecti(Hi 
and  exposure.  And  a  graver  matter  is  behind.  In  proportion  as  a 
writer  of  fiction  holds  a  high  and  commanding  place  in  influencing  the 
public,  does  that  writer  owe  it  to  the  public  not  to  outrage  decency : 
more  especially  not  to  involve  unsuspicious  readers  in  combinations 
of  circumstances  which  shall  familiarize  them  with  such  an  outrage. 
Yet  this  has  been  done  in  almost  all  "  George  Eliot's  "  novels.  It  is 
true  it  may  be  brought  about  by  the  veiy  necessities  of  the  plot  itself 
as  in  "  Adam  Bede,"  where  Hetty's  sin  and  its  terrible  consequences 
ai*e  no  episode,  but  lie  in  the  main  path  of  the  history.  But  this  is 
not  so  in  "  Felix  Holt."  The  story,  in  all  its  main  features,  would 
remain  the  same,  if  the  dark  blot  on  Mrs.  Transonve's  character  had 
never  occurred.  Harold  Transome  is  already  dispossessed  of  his 
estate  by  law,  before  the  foul  fact  is  divulged ;  and  the  exceedingly 
small  couse<iuence  wliich  follows  on  the  discovery  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  want  of  balance  in  the  adjustment  of  the  plot.  Before 
the  discovery,  the  right  heir  to  the  property  had  appeared ;  Harold 
had  attempted  to  marry  her  and  had  been  repulsed :  all  was  ripe  for 
her  generous  resolve  to  surrender  her  rights, — when  the  most  tre- 
mendous denouement  occurs  that  could  be  imagined,  covering  with 
infamy  the  haughty  mother,  and  entailing  additional  misfortune  on 
her  son, — and  as  the  lugoldsby  legend  has  it,  "  nobody  is  one  penny 
the  worse  :"  he  retains  liia  estates,  and  she  her  dignitj',  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Surely  there  is  something  very  wrong  here :  sometbir^ 
which  looks  very  like  the  love  of  giving  a  certain  zest  to  narratiTe 
by  the  gratuitous  introduction  of  cii'cnmstances  of  this  kind 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  complaint  that  we  make  tliese  remarks:  stiU 
less  in  any  prudish  idea  that  the  sins  of  real  life  ought  to  be  withheld 
from  descriptions  of  ideal  life :  but  because  we  tliink  that  in  this  case 
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the  work  is  really,  as  a  creatiou  of  art,  hlenii«ihetl  l>y  that  with  wbieli 
•we  find  fanlt;  and  liecnnse  we  very  iiincli  fear  that  the  practice  of 
such  introduction  is  bexinniug  to  be,  niuong  certain  writerSi  held 
nere-ssary  in  on.ler  to  sjtice  tlie  viaud  fur  the  imliUc  taste. 

We  would  iHuch  rather  speak  in  the  spLit  of  he*»rty  admh-ation 
which  we  feel  for  the  work  an<i  its  writer;  and  with  this  view  we 
shall  cidl  for  our  readers  some  of  thone  gema  which  are  strewed  up 
Aad  down  it,  intermixing  our  couuueats  with  a  few  crititlsius,  made 
in  no  unfriendly  spirit. 

The  followiiijjf  descriptions  seem  to  us  among  the  most  masterly 
things  in  the  hook.      It  is  nn  sueh  passnges  that  we  founded  our 

sertinn  that  Mrs.  Transome's  character  was  the  wTitor'a  most  ambi- 
I'fcffbrt.  There  is  iu  them  an  elaboration  and  condensation  which 
with  what  pains  they  must  have  been  pondered  over,  and 
written,  and  ^e-^rritteu,  even  in  some  of  tlieir  sentences  to  the  pro- 
ducing an  effect  of  intricacy  and  over-elahonition. 

**  She  threw  herwlf  iut*t  a  chair,  and  wtt  witli  a  ftxeil  lof>k,  swing  notliinp 
iWM  actually  proacnt,  hilt  iiiwflidly  sooing  iivith  ['aiuful  vividness  what 
been  prestmt  with  her  a  little  more  thau  thiity  years  ajj;o — the  little 
TDOnd-HmlMHl  civaturo  that  hail  lioi^u  leaning  agiiini^t  ut^r  knrt^  and  stamp- 
feet,  and  hx>Tdng  up  at  her  with  gtiryliiig  laiightiT.  She  had 
jit  that  thp  pr>3.'tf':48iMU  of  thw  child  wiiiiJd  givu  \iiiity  to  lier  lifi%  and 
FfiOlDu  glailnc'fls  throu}{h  the  changing  yt'ara  that  woidd  g^JW  a-s  I'niit  out 
of  tbcso  early  maternal  caresses.  But  nnthiug  h:id  cnitu>  just  iis  she  had 
wished.  The  luotUer's  early  rapture^}  luid  lattted  btit  u  uliort  time,  and  oven 
while  thnjr  lusteil  iht-re  hail  growu  up  \x\  the  uiid^t  of  thi-ui  q  hmigry  desire, 
like  a  tihwk  iK»itw.iuniiM  plant  feeding  In  tlio  sunlight,— the  desin*  that  her 
first,  rickety,  iigl^',  iiubecUe  c}iUd  ahtpuld  tlie,  and  leave  r-wm  Inr  her  darling, 
of  whttni  bIi(3  coulil  he  proud.  Siich  desireR  make  life  a  hideous  lottery, 
where  even,*  day  may  turn  up  a  blank  ;  where  nu^n  and  women  who  Juivo 
thv  Siiftciit  betU  and  the  luoet  delicate  eating,  wLa  have  a  very  large  share 
<>f  thiit  sky  and  earth  which  some  are  horn  ti>  luivu  uo  more  of  tlion  the 
fnurtion  to  bu  got  in  a  ennvdeJ  entry,  ynt  gi-ow  hiiggnrd,  feverL-d,  and  reat- 
IcM,  like  thfjse  who  wateli  in  other  lottt^rics.  Day  utter  day.  year  alter  year, 
had  yielded  hhudcs  ;  new  cares  had  come,  bringing  utlier  desires  for  results 
quite  beyond  her  grasp,  ■which  Jnn«t  also  he  wutchod  for  In  the  lolltfry  ;  and 
ul  tht-*  while  the  rDmid-limhwl  pet  hud  hern  growing  into  a  strong  yontli, 
who  Ukcil  many  things  l>ctter  than  his  mothOT's  careaww,  and  who  had  a 
much  keener  consciousness  of  his  indcjwndent  cjtlstcnce  than  of  hie  relation 
tu  bcr :  the  Iizarir5  egg,  that  white  rounded  piwaive  prettinesft,  hod  bei'ome  a 
Iipjwn,  darting,  rti'temiinuii  UjKiriL  The  mother's  love  is  at  first  an  alisorbing 
light,  liluDting  all  otlier  sensihilities  ;  it  is  an  oxiMUision  of  the  lUiiraal 
stenoe;  it  onlargi'*  the  imagined  range  for  si^lf  to  movi>  in:  but  in  after 
ywUB  it  can  only  continue  tn  be  joy  on  the  same  ternuj  as  other  long-lived 
km« — thai  is,  by  much  sufipre.-ision  of  self,  and  power  of  living  in  the 
ttpericnre  of  unolher." — (Vttl.  i.  pp.  3)^0.) 

••Her  life  had  Iilimi  like  ii  sjH.ihd  shabby  pUmsnnMlny,  in  which  the  music 
and  the  procossions  an-  nil  lai.^^e'l,  and  nothing  is  left  at  evening  but  the 
w«atine«K  of  Blriving  ntVr  what  htis  b<'cn  faile^i  otV — (Vol.  i.  p.  40.) 
*'Mi«.  Transomc  had  been  in  her  bloojn  before  this  century  began,  and  In 
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the  long  painful  years  since  then,  what  she  had  once  regarded  as  her  know- 
ledge and  accomplishments  had  become  as  valueless  as  old-tashioned  stucco 
ornaments,  of  which  the  substance  was  never  worth  anything,  while  the  form 
is  no  longer  to  the  taste  of  any  living  mortal.  Crosses,  mortilications,  money 
cares,  conscious  blameworthiness,  had  changed  the  aspect  of  the  world  for 
her  :  there  was  anxiety  in  the  morning  sunlight  j  there  was  unkind  triumph 
or  disapproving  pity  in  the  glances  of  greeting  neighbours ;  there  was  ad- 
vancing age,  and  a  contmcting  prospect  in  the  changing  seasons  as  they  came 
and  went.  And  what  could  tlien  sweeten  the  days  to  a  hungry  much- 
exacting  self  like  Mrs.  Transomo's  1  Under  protracted  ill  every  living 
creature  will  find  something  that  makes  a  comparative  ease,  and  even  whMi 
life  seems  woven  of  pain,  will  convert  the  fainter  pang  into  a  desire.  Mrs. 
Transome,  whose  imperious  will  had  availed  little  to  ward  off  the  great  evils 
of  her  life,  found  the  opiate  for  her  discontent  in  the  exertion  of  her  will 
about  smaller  things.  She  was  not  cruel,  and  could  not  enjoy  thoroughly 
what  she  called  the  old  woman's  ]>leasure  of  tormenting ;  but  she  liked  every 
little  sign  of  power  her  lot  had  left  her.  She  liked  that  a  tenant  should  stand 
bareheaded  below  her  as  she  sat  on  horseback.  She  liked  to  insist  that  work 
done  witliout  her  orders  should  be  undone  from  beginning  to  end.  She 
liked  to  he  curtseyed  and  bowed  to  by  all  the  congregation  as  she  walked  up 
the  little  barn  of  a  church.  She  liked  to  change  a  labourer's  medicine 
fetched  from  the  doctor,  and  substitute  a  prescription  of  lier  own.  If  she 
had  only  been  more  haggard  and  less  majestic,  those  who  had  glimpses  of  her 
outward  life  might  have  said  she  was  a  tyrannical,  griping  harridan,  with  a 
tongue  like  a  razor.  No  one  said  exactly  that  j  but  they  never  said  anything 
like  the  full  truth  about  her,  or  divined  what  was  hidden  under  that  outward 
life — a  woman's  keen  sensibility  and  dread,  which  lay  screened  behind  all 
her  petty  habits  and  narrow  notions,  as  some  quivering  thing  with  eyes  and 
throbbing  heart  may  lie  crouching  behind  withered  rubbish.  The  sensibility 
and  dread  ha<i  palpitated  aU  the  faster  in  the  prospect  of  her  son's  return ; 
and  now  that  she  had  seen  him,  she  siiid  to  herself,  in  her  bitter  way,  *  It 
is  a  lucky  eel  that  escapes  skinning.  ITie  best  happiness  I  shall  ever  !^ow 
will  be  to  escape  the  worst  misery.' " — (Vol.  i.  pp.  51-3.) 

Here  is  an  admirable  passage  of  the  same  elaborate  kind,  intro- 
duced in  a  description  of  Esther  and  her  father,  but  leaving  it  hardly 
clear  what  immediate  reference  it  has  to  either.  We  have  observed, 
and  have  heard  it  observed,  that  some  such  choice  bits  occur,  more 
or  less  irrelevant  to  the  matter  immediately  in  hand,  appearing  as 
if  they  had  been  transplanted  out  of  some  commonplace  book  or 
repositor}^  of  cherished  thoughts : — 

"  The  stronger  will  always  rule,  say  some,  with  an  air  of  confidence  which 
is  like  a  lawyer's  flourish,  forbidding  exceptions  or  additions.  But  what  ia 
strength  1  Is  it  blind  wilfuhiess  that  sees  no  terrors,  no  many-linked  con- 
sequences, no  bruises  and  wounds  of  those  whose  cords  it  tightens  \  Is  it 
the  narrowness  of  a  brain  that  conceives  no  needs  diftering  from  its  own,  and 
looks  to  no  results  beyond  the  bargains  of  to-day  ;  that  tugs  with  emphasis 
for  every  small  purpose,  and  tliinks  it  weakness  to  exercise  the  sublime 
power  of  resolved  renunciation  \  Tliere  is  a  sort  of  subjection  which  m  the 
pecuhar  heritage  of  largeness  and  of  love ;  and  strength  is  often  only 
another  name  for  willing  bondage  to  irremediable  weakness." — (Vol.  L 
p.  141.) 
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Here  is  a  capital  description  of  the  downward  course  of  the  Trau- 
3me  estate,  enlivened  by  those  touches  of  graphic  humour  which  no 
"■writer  lays  on  more  skilfully  :— 

"  Tlic  forms  actiuUy  tenanted  wero  held  hy  men  who  liad  lagged  hard  to 
Buccewd  their  falhyrs  in  geltLng  n  littlu  poorer  every  year,  on  land  which  was 
aUo  getting  pijorer,  where  the  highest  mte  of  incn?ase  was  in  tJio  arrears  of 
rent,  and  wheru  the  master,  in  crtiahcd  hat  and  coiiluruyij,  looked  pitiably 
lean  and  ctirewom  by  tlie  side  uf  pauper  labourers,  who  tibowed  tlmt  superior 
HBsinulaiing  jiower  oftfii  olwerved  to  attend  iiourialiment  by  the  public 
money.  Rlr.  Goffe,  of  Kabbit's  End,  had  never  had  it  expluinod  to  him  that, 
according  to  the  true  theory  of  rent,  land  must  inevitably  be  given  up  when 
it  would  not  j-ield  a  profit  efjual  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  j  so  that 
from  wan*,  of  kno\t'iug  what  was  inevitable,  and  not  from  a  Titanic  spirit  of 
oppofiitiou,  he  kept  on  his  land.  He  often  said  of  liimselfj  with  a  melan- 
choly wipe  of  his  aleeve  aorow*  his  brow,  that  he  *  didn't  know  which-a-way 
to  turn  ;'  and  he  would  have  been  still  more  at  a  losa  on  the  subject  if  ho 
hod  quitted  Kabbit's  End  with  a  waggonful  of  furniture  and  utensils,  a  file 
of  PecxnptJi,  a  wife  with  live  children,  and  a  sheplierd-dog  in  low  spirits," — 
l|(VoL  L  pp.  1U5-6.) 

The  same  elaboration  which  was  given  to  the  character  of  the 
mother  is  also  spent  on  that  of  the  son : — 

"TIds  determined  aiming  at  something  not  easy  but  clearly  possible, 
[  2aArke«l  the  direction  ui  whiuli  Harold's*  nature  was  strong ;  he  had  the  ener- 
will  and  muscle,  the  self-confidence,  the  quick  perception,  and  the 
>w  imagination  which  make  what  is  admiringly  called  the  pi'octical 
Tlaind 

•*  Since  then  his  character  had  been  ripened  by  a  various  experience,  and 

also  by  much  knowledge  which  he  had  set  himself  delibtn-atcly  to  gain.    But 

1^  nmn  was  no  more  than  the  boy  writ  largo,  with  an  extensive  commentary. 

[The  years  had  nourii;hed  an  inclination  to  qa  much  opposition  as  would 

I  rnable  him  to  assert  his  o^vn  independence  and  power  withtiut  throwing  luDi- 

fclf  into  that  taWffXKi  condition  which  rob.**  power  of  iUs  triumph.    And  this 

iudination  had  helped  Ms  slirewdncBS  in  forming  judgments  whinh  were  at 

once  innovating  and  mo*lerate.     He  was  addicted  at  once  to  i-ebellion  and  to 

conformity,  and  only  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  could  enable  any  one 

to  pretiict  where  his  conformity  would  Iwjgin.    The  limit  was  not  defined  by 

theory,  but  waa  drawn  in  an  irragnhu"  zigzag  by  early  dis])Ofiition  and  associ- 

.  ttion ;  ami  his  resolution,  of  which  he  lii»d  never  Iiisl  hold,  U)  be  a  thorough 

T^gUshmon  again  some  day,  Iwul  kept  up  the  luibit  of  consi«lering  all  his 

I  eoDclnsiona  with  reference  to  Englisli  politics  and  lilnglish  social  conditions. 

j  He  meant  to  stand  up  for  every  change  that  the  economical  condition  of  the 

Ivaantry  required,  and  he  had  an  angry  contempt  for  men  with  coronets  on 

■■their  coaches,  but  too  Kmall  a  share  of  brains  to  see  when  thoy  had  better 

ke  a  virtue  of  nccessitj'.     His  Tespt>ot  was  rather  fur  men  who  had  no 

'  eomnets,  but  who  aidiicved  a  just  influence  by  ftirthering  all  mcoi^uros  which 

the  common  sense  of  the  country,  and  the  increasing  self-assertion  of  the 

majority,  peremptorily  demanded.     He  could  be  such  a  man  himself 

"  In  &ct,  Hw)ld  T ransomo  was  a  clever,  frank,  gooil-natured  egoist ;  not 
stringently  eonsistent,  but  witliout  any  disposition  to  fidsity  ;  proud,  but 
with  a  pride  that  was  moulded  in  an  individual  rather  tlian  nn  hereditary 
Ibrm  \  onspcculative,  unseniimontal,  unsympathetic ;  fond  of  sensual  plea* 
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sures,  but  rlisiuclined  to  all  vice,  and  attached  as  a  healthy,  clear-sighted 
person,  to  all  conventional  morality,  construed  with  a  certain  freedom,  like 
doctrinal  articles  to  wliich  the  public  order  may  require  subscription.  A 
character  is  apt  to  look  but  indilferently  written  out  in  this  way.  Eeduced 
to  a  maj),  our  premises  seem  insignificant,  but  they  make,  nevertheless,  a 
very  pretty  freehold  to  live  in  and  walk  over  \  and  so,  if  Harold  Xransome 
had  been  among  your  acquaintances,  and  you  had  observed  bis  qualities 
through  the  medium  of  bis  agreeable  person,  bright  smile,  and  a  certain  easy 
charm  which  accompanies  sensuousness  when  unsullied  by  coarseness — 
through  the  medium  also  of  the  many  opportunities  in  whidbi  he  would 
have  made  himself  useful  or  pleasant  to  you — ^you  would  liave  thought  him 
a  good  fellow,  highly  acceptable  as  a  guest,  a  colleague,  or  a  brother-in-law. 
Whether  all  mothers  would  have  liked  him  as  a  son  is  another  question." — 
(Vol  L  pp.  202^.) 

The  following  are  admirable  : — 

•*  Every  sentence  was  as  pleasant  to  her  as  if  it  had  been  cut  in  her  bared 
arm.  Some  men's  kindness  and  love-making  are  more  exasperating,  more 
humiliating  than  others'  derision ;  but  the  pitiable  woman  who  has  once 
made  heraelf  secretly  dependent  on  a  man  who  is  beneath  her  in  feeling, 
must  bear  that  humiliation  for  fear  of  worse.  Coarse  kindness  is  at  least 
better  thim  coarse  anger  ;  and  in  all  private  quarrels  the  duller  nature  is 
triumphant  by  reason  of  its  dulness." — (VoL  L  pp.  212-13.) 

"  Wlien  Esther  was  lying  down  that  night,  she  felt  as  if  the  little  inci- 
dents between  herself  and  her  father  on  this  Sunday  had  made  it  an  epoch. 
Vwy  slight  woptls  and  deeds  may  have  a  sacramental  efficacy,  if  we  can  casft 
our  self-love  behind  us  in  order  to  say  or  do  them.  And  it  has  been  well 
believed  through  many  ages  that  the  beginning  of  compunction  is  the 
beginniiig  of  a  new  life ;  that  the  mind  which  sees  itself  blameless  may  be 
called  dead  in  trespasses— in  trespasses  on  the  love  of  others,  in  trespasses 
on  their  weakness,  in  trespasses  on  all  those  groat  claims  which  are  the  image 
of  our  own  need." — (VoL  L  pp.  284-5.) 

"Esther  always  avoided  asking  questions  of  Lyddy,  who  found  an  answer 
as  she  found  a  key,  by  pouring  out  a  pocketful  of  miscellanies." — (VoL  ii. 

p.  12.) 

"Comprehensive  talkers  are  apt  to  bo  tiresome  when  we  are  not  athirst 
for  information,  but,  to  be  quite  fair,  we  must  admit  that  superior  reticence 
is  a  good  deal  due  to  the  lack  of  matter.  Speech  is  often  barren ;  but 
silence  also  docs  not  necessarily  brood  over  a  full  nest.  Your  still  fowl, 
blinking  at  you  without  remark,  may  all  the  while  be  sitting  on  one  addled 
nest-egg;  and  when  it  takes  to  cackling,  will  have  nothing  to  announce 
but  that  addled  delusion."— (Vol  ii.  p.  23.) 

This  last  passage,  like  many  others  in  the  book,  seems  to  us  to 
have  suffered  from  over-polishing  and  elaborating. 

"  Our  pet  opinions  are  usually  those  which  place  us  in  a  minority  of  a 
minority  amongst  our  own  party  : — very  hapj^ily,  else  those  poor  opinions, 
bom  with  no  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths — ^how  would  they  get  nourished 
and  fedr'— (\'oL  ii.  p.  26.) 

"If  a  cynical  sprite  were  present,  riding  on  one  of  the  motes  in 
that  dusty  room,  he  may  have  made  himself  merry  at  the  illusions  of 
the  little  minister  who  brought  so  much  conscience  to  bear  on  the 
production  of  so  slight  on  effect     I  confess  to  smiling  myself,  being  so^ 
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tieol  as  to  Uic  cifcct  of  ardent  appeals  and  nice  distinf  tJoiiR  on  ^cntlcmon 
rho  aiv  j^t  up,  lioth  inside  und  ovit,  fw  candidatos  in  tlir  stvl*'  of  tin*  period ; 
bat  I  never  smiltxl  at  Mr.  Lyons  trustful  f  ner^  %rithout  falling  to  penitf  nco 
aail  veaewti«n  iinmetliatcly  after.     J'or  what  wp  call  illusions  axe  often,  in 

,  truth,  a  wiilcT  vii*it>n  of  i^aat  anil  pres«nt  realities — a  willing  inovuiowit  rrf  a 
ii'fl  soul  with  the.  lar;,'or  swwjp  of  thot  world's  forcfs — a  mnveuipnt  townrds 
XDon  iLssurod  end   than  the  chances  of  a  sinf^lo  life     Wc  sue  Inunan 

flaeroiam  hrokea  into  iuiit«,  and  any,  1l\l\r  unit  did  littlo — might  ae  well  not 
hare  been.  Ifut  in  tliis  way  wc  might  bmak  up  a  •^reat  anny  into  uniiR  ; 
in  Uus'Wy  wp  mi^lit  broak  the  sunlight  into  fm;;ment^,  and  think  that  thia 
and  the  other  might  ho  cliciply  partwl  with.  I.rt  ns  mther  nise  a  monu- 
ment to  tliu  soldiera  wliose  l)r.ivt-'  hearts  only  keop  the  ranks  unhix>kon,  and 
met  daath — a  monument  to  tho  faithful  who  wito  not  famous,  and  who  aro 
preoioUB  ae  the  c:'ntinuity  of  tho  6unl>oam4  is  prcciom,  though  8omo  of  thorn 
fsHX  ouseuii  and  on  harreuae^a." — (Vol  ii.  pp.  34-5.) 

It  is  pleasinj^  in  this  list  passage  to  seo  that  our  author  can  leave 
beautiful  thought  in  its  simple  expression  without  inverting  ita 
terms  aud  seasoning  it  with  far-fetched  similitudes. 

■  Therm  Tras  annther  day  for  her  to  think  of  luin  with  unaatictfied  rpsent- 

ment,  mixed  with  some  longinj^s  for  a  byttt-r  uiidcrstauJiugj  and  in  our 

Bpring-timc  c^xr)'  day  has  its  hidden  growths  iu  tho  minil,  as  it  has  in 

the  earth  when  the  little  IbUed  lilodua  arc  getting  ready  to  pierce  the 

ground." — (A'nL  ii.  p.  59.) 

•*  Ho  wft«  geurraUy  ^egal^^cld  as  a  gnod-lnoking  old  g^-ntloman,  and  a  certain 

bin  eagi-rnpss  in  his  a^jH^ct  was  attributml  to  the  life  of  tlio  mctrft]>i>li.% 

l^hero  narrow  space  had  the  sumo  sort  of  cltoct  on  men  us  on  thickly  pLintcd 

rtreca."— <VoLii.  p.  74.) 

••  Christian  never  allowed  himself  to  he  treated  as  a  servant  1>y  any  one 
httt  his  mft*i*T,  and  his  master  treated  a  servant  more  deferentially  than  an 
^eipiaL" — (Vol  ii.  p.  87.) 

It  ia  iuixtssible  to  refiuin  from  giviiig  one  more  specimcxi  of  3£ts. 
kHolt,  especially  us  in  it  she  is  found  in  converse  with  Kelix  tind 
l&ther:— 

"Fdix  hod  leaaed  Lock  in  lus  chair  with  a  resigned  sm.ile,  aud  was 
aclung  Job's  eare^ 

"fiflher  said,  *  I  think  I  had  letter  go  now/  not  knowing  what  else  to  say, 
\  not  wishing  to  go  imraediiilcly,  k*at  she  should  seem  to  he  nmning  away 
^from  Mi*.  iltJt.  She  felt  keenly  how  much  endurance  then-  must  l>e  for 
f'clis.  And  she  had  often  l>ccn  discontented  with  hi-r  fatht^r,  and  called 
tiresome  I 
^  *  AVherc  dooe  Job  Ttidge  live  % '  she  aaid,  sfciU  sitting,  and  looking  nt 
[>U  littlr-  ligun\  set  ott"  by  a  mggoil  jacket  with  a  toil  about  two  incbea 
laiioking  out  ulx)Vtf  the  funniest  of  corduro>'&, 
***Job  hah  two  mandiom>,'  said  Felix.  *  lie  Mve^.  hero  chiefly;  but  ho 
^liaa  another  home,  wh^ro  Ids  grandfather,  Hr.  Tudge  tlie  stone-breaker, 
^^Sirea.  My  mother  \a  \(ivy  go<Kl  to  Job,  Miss  Lyon.  Slie  has  made  him  a 
^HtiUle  bed  in  a  cu|JHjanl,  and  she  gives  him  mreetened  porridgi?.' 
^H  "Tho  exquisite!  goodness  implitvl  in  tliese  words  of  I'Vlix  impressed  Esther 
^^Ihe  more,  because  in  her  hciiring  his  talk  had  usu;dly  been  pungent  and 
'  denimcitttory.  Looking  at  Mrs.  Holt,  she  saw  that  her  eyes  Ixad  lo«t  their 
^ileak  north-easterly  expression,  and  were  shining  with  some  mildness  on 
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little  Job,  who  had  turned  round  towards  her,  propping  his  head  against 
Felix. 

" '  Well,  why  shouldn't  I  bo  motherly  to  the  child.  Miss  Lyon  %  '  said  Mrs. 
Holt,  whose  strong  powei^  of  argument  required  the  file  of  an  imagined 
contradiction,  if  there  were  no  real  one  at  hand.  *  I  never  was  hard-hearted, 
and  I  never  will  be.  It  was  Felix  picked  the  child  up  and  took  to  him, 
you  may  be  sure,  for  there's  nobody  else  master  where  he  is  ;  but  I  wasn't 
going  to  beat  the  orphin  child  and  abuse  him  because  of  that,  and  him  as 
straight  as  an  arrow  when  he's  stript,  and  me  so  fond  of  children,  and  only 
had  one  of  my  own  to  live.  I'd  three  babies,  Miss  Lyon,-  but  the  blessed  Lord 
only  spared  Felix,  and  him  the  masterfullest  and  the  brownest  of  'em  alL 
But  I  did  my  duty  by  him,  and  I  said,  he'll  have  more  schooling  than  his 
father,  and  he'll  grow  up  a  doctor,  and  marry  a  woman  with  money  to 
furnish — as  I  was  myself,  spoons  and  everything — and  I  shall  have  the 
grandchildren  to  look  up  to  me,  and  be  drove  out  in  the  gig  sometimes,  like 
old  Mrs.  Lukyn.  And  you  see  what  it's  all  come  to.  Miss  Lyon :  here's 
Felix  made  a  common  man  of  himself,  and  says  he'll  never  be  married — 
which  is  the  most  unreasonable  thing,  and  him  never  easy  but  when  he's 
got  the  child  on  his  lap,  or  when ' 

" '  Stop,  stop,  mother,'  Felix  burst  in ;  *  pray  don't  xise  that  limping 
argument  again — that  a  man  should  marry  because  he's  fond  of  children. 
That's  a  reason  for  not  marrying.  A  bachelor's  children  are  always  young  : 
they're  immortal  children—always  lisping,  waddling,  helpless,  and  with  a 
chance  of  turning  out  good.' 

"  *  The  Lord  above  may  know  what  you  mean !  And  haven't  other  folk's 
children  a  chance  of  turning  out  good  1 ' 

"  *  Oh,  they  grow  out  of  it  very  fast.  Here's  Job  Tudge  now,*  said  Felix, 
turning  the  little  one  round  on  his  knee,  and  holding  his  head  by  the  back 
— Job's  limbs  will  get  lanky  ;  this  little  fist,  that  looks  like  a  puff-boU  and 
can  hide  nothing  bigger  than  a  gooseberry,  will  get  large  and  bony,  and 
perhaps  want  to  clutch  more  thau  its  share ;  these  wide  blue  eyes,  that  tell 
me  more  truth  than  Job  knows,  will  narrow  and  narrow  and  try  to  hide 
truth  that  Job  would  be  better  without  knowing ;  this  little  negative  nose 
will  become  long  and  self-asserting;  and  this  little  tongue — put  out  thy 
tongue,  Job ' — Job,  awe-struck  under  this  ceremony,  put  out  a  little  red 
tongue  very  timidly — *  this  tongue,  hardly  bigger  than  a  rose-leaf,  will  get 
large  and  thick,  wag  out  of  season,  do  mischief,  brag  and  cant  for  gain  or 
vanity,  and  cut  as  cruelly,  for  all  its  clumsiness,  as  if  it  were  a  sharp-edged 

blade.     Big  Job  will  perhaps  bo  naughty '     As  Felix,  speaking  with 

the  loud  emphatic  distinctness  habitiial  to  him,  brought  out  this  terribly 
familiar  word.  Job's  sense  of  mystihcation  became  too  painful :  he  hung  his 
lip,  and  began  to  cry. 

"  *  See  there,'  said  Mrs.  Holt, '  you're  frightening  the  innicent  child  with 
such  talk — and  it's  enough  to  frighten  them  tliat  think  themselves  the 
safest' 

"  *  Look  here.  Job,  my  man,'  said  Felix,  setting  the  boy  down  and  turning 
him  towards  Esther ;  *  go  to  Miss  Lyon,  ask  her  to  smile  at  you,  and  that 
will  dry  up  your  tears  like  the  simshine.' 

"  Job  put  his  two  brown  fists  on  Esther's  lap,.and  she  stooped  to  kiss 
him.  Then  holding  his  face  between  her  hands,  she  said,  *  Tell  Mr.  Holt 
we  don't  mean  to  be  naughty.  Job.  He  should  believe  in  us  more.  But 
aow  I  must  really  go  home.'  "—(Vol  ii  pp.  112-15.) 

We  proceed  with  our  cullings,  believing  that  many  readers  who 
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may  not  perhaps  feel  a  tliree  volume  novel  much  in  their  way,  may 
^yet  be  glad  to  have  befoi-e  them,  and  treasui-e  up,  some  of  "  George 
liot'3  "  choice  sayings : — 

Motionless,  but  mentally  stirred  aa  ah©  had  never  been  before,  Esther 
listened  to  her  mother's  story,  an,<i  to  the  outpouring  of  her  stepfnthcr's 

» Jong-pent-up  experience.  The  rays  of  the  momijig  ami  wliich  fell  ath^vart 
th«  books,  the  sense  of  the  beginning  dny,  had  deopcued  thu  soleinnity  more 
than  night  would  have  done.  All  knowledge  which  altera  our  lives  pene- 
trates us  more  when  it  comes  in  the  early  morning  :  the  day  that  has  to  be 
tr&vcUcd  with  something  new  and  perhapB  for  ever  sad  in  its  hght,  is  an 
image  of  the  life  that  spreads  beyond.  But  at  night  the  time  of  rest  is 
ump."— (Vol  il  pp.  IGO-Gl.) 

Here  is  a  sentence  wliich  strikes  us  as  wearing  a  i>lain  reminiscence 
I  of  a  certain  boat  adventure  in  "  The  Slill  on  the  Hoss :" — 

*'  It  ia  true  that  to  get  into  the  fields  they  had  to  pass  through  the  street ; 
and  wlicn  Ej<ther  saw  some  acquaint anc»y<,  she  OifleetiMl  that  her  walking 
alone  with  Felix  might  be  a  subject  of  ri?nmrk — all  the  nitjre  Iweauso  of  his 
cap,  patL'liod  Ixiuta,  no  cravat,  ajid  ihiek  »tii;k.  IrlsthtT  was  a  little  amazed 
herself  at  wliat  she  liatl  come  to.  So  our  lives  glide  on  :  the  river  ends  we 
dnn't  know  where,  aiid  the  sea  begins,  and  then  there  is  no  more  jvunping 
ashore."— (Vol.  iL  p.  109.) 

*To  be  right  in  ^Tr?:it  memorable  moments  is  perhaps  the  thing  we  need 
"bdMK  for  ourselvei*." — (\*ul.  ii.  p.  2fi7.) 

jKwmt  a  certain  time  in  the  morning  Ksther  had  learned  to  expect  him. 
Lot  every  wooer  maku  liinusult"  ati-oiijily  fxjietted  ;  lu*  may  i*uc4;beu  by  dint 
of  being  absent,  hut  hardly  in  the  lirst  insUinee." — (VuL  ill  p.  IOC.) 

"ITiere  is  no  point  on  which  young  woniuu  are  moro  easily  piipu'd  than 
this  of  llieir  sufficiency  to  judge  the  men  wlio  make  love  to  them." — 
(Vol  iii  p.  120.) 

***  Truly,'  said  Mr.  Lyon,  smiling,  *tho  uncertainty  of  things  is  a  text 
rather  too  wido  and  ohvious  for  fmitl'ul  application  ;  and  to  discourBo  of  it 
Uy  as  one  may  say,  \f>  hottl«  up  the  air,  and  make  a  j»a-*ient  of  it  to  those 
who  are  alreatly  standing  out  of  doors." — (^''oL  iii.  p.  122.) 

"  Jerniyn  luid  not  the  leisiu-o  now  for  mere  fruitless  emotion :  he  had  to 
think  of  a  {K>s$ible  <levice  which  might  save  him  from  iiniainent  ruin — not 
an  in^leftnite  adversity,  but  a  ruin  in  detail,  wlucb  his  thoughts  painted  out 
with  the  tiharpest,  ugliest  intensity.  A  roan  of  sixty,  with  an  unsuspicious 
wife  and  daughters  capahh'  uf  shrieking  and  fainting  at  a  sudden  revelation, 
and  of  looking  at  him  rcpKxichfuUy  in  their  ilaUy  misery  luidtr  a  shabby  lot 
to  wliich  he  had  reduced  them— with  a  mind  aud  with  habits  dried  hanl  by 
the  years — Mith  no  ghiiipse  of  an  endurablo  standiug-gi-uund  except  where 
he  oould  domineer  aud  be  jtrosperous  according  to  the  amhitioua  uf  pushing 
middle-class  g>intUity, — surh  a  man  is  likely  to  find  the  prospect  of  worldly 
ruin  ghastly  enuugli  to  drive  him  tu  the  most  uninviting  nieatia  of  escape. 
H«  will  probably  prefer  any  private  sconi  that  will  save  him  fi-om  public 
inlamy  or  that  will  leave  him  money  in  his  pocket,  to  the  humiliation  and 
haiOahip  of  new  servitude  in  old  age,  a  shabby  hat,  and  a  melimcholy  hearth, 
where  the  firing  must  be  used  charily  and  the  women  look  satL  But  though 
a  man  may  be  A\-ilUng  to  e-scape  through  a  sewer,  a  sewer  with  an  outlet  into 
the  tlry  air  is  not  always  at  Imml.  Kiinning  away,  especially  when  spoken 
t>f  w  ab«condiug,  aeems  at  a  distance  to  offer  a  good  modern  aubetitute  for 
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the  light  of  Ranctuary ;  but  seen  closofy,  it  b  often  found  tnconrezuent  and 
acarcely  possible." — (Vol.  iu.  pp.  138-9.) 

**  lluit  a  mati  with  so  much  9hari)neflfl,  with  so  much  suavity  at  oommaad 
— a  man  whu  piquinl  himscif  on  his  pcrsuasivom-ss  toworfls  women — should 
behave  just  as  Jormyu  did  on  thi«  occasion,  would  bo  eiirprising  but  for  the 
constant  expericnct!  that  temper  aud  aolfiah  insenBibility  will  defeat  excellent 
gifta — will  luoke  a  aenfiilile  pBrsnu  shout  wht>n  shouting  is  out  of  ]dace,  and 
M'tll  make  a  polished  man  rude  when  his  polish  might  be  of  eminent  use  to 
him."— (Vol  iii  p.  137.) 

"  Like  many  womi?n  who  a{^>car  to  others  to  have  a  masculine  deciave- 
neas  of  tone,  and  to  tliemeelves  to  have  a  masculine  force  of  mind,  and  who 
come  into  severe  collision  with  sons  atrivcd  at  the  masterfid  stage,  she  had 
the  inntemal  conl  vibrating  strongly  within  her  towards  all  tiny  childKn." 
—(Vol.  iii.  p.  167.) 

"  With  all  due  reganl  Uj  Harold  Transome,  he  wn.s  one  of  those  men  who 
lU'e  liublu  to  make  the  gieuter  mistakes  about  a  |>articidar  woman's  feelings, 
because  they  pique  themselves  on  a  power  of  interpretation  derived  irom 
much  experience.  Experience  is  enhghtening,  but  with  a  difi'urence.  Ex- 
periments on  live  animals  may  go  on  for  a  long  peiiod,  and  yet  tbe  fauna  on 
which  they  ore  made  may  be  limitetl.  There  may  1je  a  passion  in  the  mind 
of  a  woman  which  precipitates  her,  not  idong  the  path  of  easy  bcgtiilement, 
but  into  a  great  leap  away  from  itw  IJarold's  experience  had  not  taught  him 
this  ;  and  Esther's  enthusiasm  about  Felix  Holt  did  not  seem  to  him  to  Ik 
daiigerourt." — (A'oL  iii.  p.  171.) 

The  nest  following  of  course  are  the  words  of  Felix.  They  are  noble 
ones: — 

•'If  there's  anything  our  people  want  rou'vincbig  nf,  it  is  that  there's 
flome  dignity  and  happiness  for  a  man  other  than  changing  his  station. 
That's  one  of  the  beliefe  I  choose  to  consecrate  my  life  to." — (VoL  iii 
p.  202.) 

"  Many  of  \is  know  how,  even  in  our  childhood,  some  blank  discontented 
face  on  the  background  of  our  home  has  Tnarrod  our  summer  mornings. 
"Why  was  it,  when  the  birds  were  singing,  wben  the  fields  were  a  garden, 
and  when  wo  were  clasping  another  little  hand  just  larger  than  our  own, 
there  was  somebody  who  found  it  hard  to  smile  1" — (VoL  iii.  p.  250.) 

We  will  now  point  out,  iu  no  cavilHug  or  ill-natured  spirit,  some 
minor  blots  which  we  think  we  have  hit  in  this  remarkable  book : 
faults  in  persi»iciiity  or  accuracy,  or  in  consistency  with  statements 
elsewhere  made. 

In  vol.  L  p.  10,  we  read  that  tbe  pnrson  preached  from  the  text 
"  Break  up  the  fallow  ground  of  your  hearts."  But  that  text  ifi  not 
in  Scripture :  there  the  words  stand,  "  Break  up  your  fcdlow  ground." 
A  similar  mistake  occurred  in  "  Adam  Bede,"  where  the  clergymaii's 
text  i.s  stated  to  have  been,  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  iu  death,*' 
words  which  are  found  not  in  the  Bible,  but  in  tbe  Burial  Service. 

In  vol.  J.  j».  130,  it  ia  relate<l  hnw  Esther  put  a  veil  over  a  bust  of 
George  Whitfield  because  "Providence  ordained  that  the  good  man 
shoidd  squint;  aud  my  daughter  has  not  yet  learned  to  bear  with  this 
infirmity."     But  surely  it  is  not  u.siuil  in  busts  to  give  any  scope  for 
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such  an  infirmity.     Sometimes  the  pupil  of  the 

eye  is  lightly  indicated:  hut  we  cimnot  suppose  a  scnlptor  to  have 

Inne  this  for  the  sake  of  faithful  reproduction  of  a  sqmnt.    A  similar 

idisrufpinl,  or  ignorance,  of  the  details  of  a  tiling  described  is  fonnd  in 

[vuL  ii.  p.  t>0,  where  "the  fine  old  church  tower,  which  looked  down 

am  above  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  stream,  sent 

fvihmting  at  everj'  qnai-ter,  tlie  sonorous  tones  of  its  great  hell,  the 

goud  Queen  Bess:"  and  p.  07,  where  "  Queen  Bess  was  striking  the 

[last  quarter  before  two."    It  would  have  cost  "George  Eliot"  very 

ittle  trouble  in  ilie  way  of  ohaervatiun  to  aequire  thf,  kmiwledge  that 

fjH/irfcrs  never  strike  upon  a  great  bell,  which  is  always  reserved  for 

triking  the  limtr. 

Our  author  is  rather  ^ven  to  the  use  of  ecsqnipedal  words  when 

tftimpler  and   shorter  ones  would  have  served  thw  purpose  htrt-tcr. 

iSnch  are  "exceptional,"  a  terra  which  is  in  our  day  making  sad 

j luronda  on  the  domain  of  "  rare/'  or  "  unusual,"  far  worthier  meni- 

l  Iters  of  the  family  of  words  than  itself:  "  domesticity"  in  the  sense  of 

l circumstances  of  a  househohl, — "  Mr.  Lyon  never  sqwke  of  his  past 

[domestidties,"  vol  ii.  p.  136:  "automatically"  for  "mechanically" 

[or  "involuntarily"  (vol.  ii.  p.  201;  iil  p.  198:  and  elsewhere).     In 

voL  ii  [I.  lOB,  little  Job  is  deserilHid  !is  having  a  (jerminal  noae,  and 

Jed  hair  that  curled  close  to  his  head  like  the  woul  on  tlie  back  of  an 

\%n/anti7U!.  lamb."     In  p.  201  we  road,  "  the  Trcl)iRn.s  nf  that  day  held, 

\v?ithau.t  htfing  aitxtre  Hint  they  had  Circro's  auth^riti/  Jhr  it,  that  the 

ilxKUly   blemishes  of   an    opponent  were   a  legitimate  ground   for 

[ridicule:"  ajul  two  pages  after  that,  Mr.  Nolan  gave  "one  of  those 

wonderful  univei'sol  shrugs,  hy  lohivh  he  snmcd  to  he  recalling  all  his 

[yanneiUs from  a  tauhnaj  to  disperse  thcmsehc^*' 

The  following  two  statements  are  hardly  consistent  one  with  the 
otluT: — "Christian  had  read  the  first  of  the  Hheaf,  and  mrjtposrd  they 
wxre  all  alike"  (vol.  ii.  p.  201): — "He  had  txpettetl  th:  copies  to  he 
[various,  and  had  turned  them  half  over  at  different  depths  of  the 
Bheaf  before  drawing  out  those  he  offered  to  the  bill-sticker  "  {ibid.,  p. 
206). 

The  sentence  which  we  next  quote  quite  defies  our  power  of  con- 
etming : — "  Kven  in  the  days  of  duelling  a  man  was  not  challenged  for 
being  a  V»re,  nor  does  this  quality  np|»ai*ently  hinder  him  fmm  beijig 
much  invited  to  tlinner,  which  is  the  great  indtic  of  social  re^Hytisihility 
in  a  less  barbarous  age"  (vol.  ii.  p.  G7). 

Nor  are  our  idens  ver>'  clear  as  to  the  meaning  iu  p.  63,  where  it  is 
said  that "  it  was  only  I^M'j'er  Labron's  young  clerks  and  their  hongers- 
ou  who  were  suflicioutly  deadto  Trelaau  traditions  to  assail  the  pai-son 
wiUi  Tftrioiis  uliarji-eiiijal  inlcrjcdi>ji\-ti,  sucJi  rt«  hrohm  shelhy  and  aHea 
of  Co^-a-doodie^doo"    At  first  we  imagined  that  tlie  shells  were  held 
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edgeways  to  the  mouth,  and  sharp  un-musical  sounds  produced  by 
blowing  on  them:  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  supposed  to  be 
thrown  at  the  parson,  for  he  returns  nuts  and  filberts,  with  "  here  are 
some  good  nuts  for  you  to  crack  in  return  for  your  shells."  But  is  it 
usual  to  throw  broken  shells  in  an  election  row?  and  what  shells 
may  they  be  ?  oyster  shells  would  be  serious.  And  how  are  shells 
"  sharp-edged  interjections,"  ranking  with  "  cries  of  Cock-a-doodle- 
doo"? 

Here  is  a  sentence  which  either  has  suffered  at  the  printer's  hands, 
or  somehow  does  not  fit  in  well :  "  Esther  had  thrown  a  dark  cloak 
over  the  handsomer  coverings  which  Denner  had  assured  her  was 
absolutely  required  of  ladies  who  sat  anywhere  near  the  judge  at 
a  great  trial"  (vol.  liL  p.  197).  The  same  possible  exciise  cannot 
be  'suggested  for  the  next  inaccuracy :  "  She  saw  streaks  of  light 
moving  and  disappearing  on  the  grass,  wrvd,  the  sound  of  bolts  and 
closing  doors  "  (i6«/.,  p.  265).  Such  carelessness  is  curious  in  combi- 
nation with  so  much  over-polish  and  elaboration. 

Before  giving  our  general  estimate  of  "  Felix  Holt,"  we  cannot  help 
noticing  the  high  merit  of  some  of  the  (original)  headings  of  the 
chapters. 

Here  are  some  of  them : — 

"  He  left  me  when  the  down  upon  his  Up 
Lay  like  the  Bhadow  of  a  hovering  kisa. 
'  Beautiful  mother,  do  not  grieye,'  he  said ; 
'  I  will  be  great,  and  build  our  fortunes  high. 
And  you  shall  wear  the  longest  train  at  court, 
And  look  so  queenly,  all  the  lords  shall  say, 
'  She  is  a  royal  changeling :  there's  some  crown 
Lacks  the  right  head,  since  hers  wears  nought  but  braids.* 
Oh,  he  is  coining  now — but  I  am  grey : 
And  he "—(Vol.  i.  p.  17.) 

"  'Twos  town,  yet  country  too ;  you  felt  the  warmth 
Of  clustering  houses  in  the  wintry  time ; 
Supped  with  a  friend,  and  went  by  lantern  home. 
Tet  from  your  chamber  window  you  could  hear 
The  tiny  bkat  of  new-yeaned  Iambs,  or  see 
The  children  bend  beside  the  hedgerow  banks 
To  pluck  the  priuirosca." — (Vol.  i.  p.  78.) 

"  Ibt  CrrizBX.    Sir,  there's  a  hurry  in  the  veins  of  youth 
That  makes  a  vice  of  virtue  by  excess. 
2in)  CmzEH.    What  if  the  coolness  of  our  tardier  veins 

Be  loss  of  virtue  P 
1st  CrrizEV.  All  things  cool  with  time — 

The  sun  itself,  they  say,  till  heat  shall  find 
A  general  level,  nowhere  in  excess. 
2x1)  CinzEx.    'Tis  a  poor  climax,  to  my  weaker  thought. 

That  future  middlingneaa."— (Vol.  i.  p.  105.) 
"  Jf.  It  was  but  yesterday  you  spoke  him  well — 
You've  changed  your  mind  so  soon  F 
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JV.  Not  I— 'tis  lie 

Thai,  clumging  to  my  thoa^bt,  hoi  clioiigt-U  my  mvoA. 
No  nun  p\itfi  rotten  ii[iple8  in  hiti  pouch 
Beoatue  tbcir  upper  sldu  looked  (air  to  hiin. 
ConstAory  in  nmtako  is  constAnt  folly." — (\'d1.  i.  p.  IfWJ.) 

"  Truth  is  the  precious  hnrvMl  of  tlio  ftarth. 
But  once,  when  hantst  waved  mwri  o  land. 
The  noJBomc  cankerwurm  and  cntoTpillor, 
Locustn,  and  all  the  nwarming  foiU-hom  broods, 
Futened  upon  it  with  swill,  greedy  jaws. 
And  turned  the  hnn'eftt  into  pestilence, 
Until  men  wiid,  ^VTint  profits  it  to  sow  ?"— (Vol.  i.  p.  234.) 

**  *  Oh,  air,  *tVM  that  mixture  of  spito  and  orer-fed  merriment  which  passos  fur  humoor 

'vtth  the  Tulgar.     In  their  fan  they  have  much  rcsembl.ancc  to  a  turkc-y-cock.     It  has  a 

truel  hcak,  and  a  ailly  iteration  of  ugly  sounds ;  it  spreodsi  its  tail  lu  st-lf-glorifiuatiou,  but 

•hows  you  the  wrong  iide  of  that  omomcut — Liking  odiniratioit,  but  knowing  not  what  is 

idmir»ble/  "—(Vol.  i.  p.  2«2.) 

"  This  man's  metallic ;  at  a  sudden  blow 
His  soul  rings  hard.     I  rannot  Iny  my  palm, 
Trembling  with  life,  upuu  tJiat  jointed  bruss. 
I  ehuddt-r  at  the  cold  uuauswering  touch  ; 
But  if  it  ppc«  me  in  ri'ftpoase,  I'm  bruised." — (Vol.  i.  p.  286.) 

'*  And  douht  sluill  bo  as  lead  upon  the  feet 

Of  thy  most  anxious  will." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  1.) 
"  It  tfl  a  good  and  soothfast  saw ; 

Half-roasted  dctot  will  ho  raw ; 

No  dough  is  dried  odco  more  to  nicol, 

Xo  rrock  nuw-chdpcn  hy  the  wheel ; 

Tou  can't  turn  curds  to  milk  agalu. 

Nor  Now,  by  msbing,  hack  to  Then ; 

And  haviug  tasted  stolen  honey, 

You  can't  buy  iunucooce  for  money." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  36.) 

"  Her  gentle  looks  sliot  arrowSf  piun-ing  him 
As  gods  arc  pierced,  with  poison  of  awttl  pity." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  104.) 
"  The  down  we  rest  on  in  our  aSry  dreams 
Has  not  been  phirked  fWnn  birds  that  live  and  amart ; 
*Tia  but  warm  kuuw,  that  melts  not," — (Vol.  lii.  p.  B4.) 

"No  nan  believes  that  many -textured  kuowludge  and  ekill — as  a  jiut  idea  of  the  solar 
ijitem,  or  iho  |iowor  of  painting  flosh,  or  of  reading  writlen  harmonies — can  como  late  and 
tftmdden;  yut  many  will  not  ^tick  nt  believing  that  happiness  can  come  at  any  day  and 
kou-  wMy  by  a  now  disposition  of  events ;  though  there  is  nought  Ices  capable  of  a 
>n|i0tl  froduction  than  a  mortal's  happiuf^ss,  which  is  intiinly  a  complex  of  liabittiul  rola- 
btaa  lad  dispositions  not  to  he  wrought  by  news  from  foreign  parts,  or  any  whirling  of 
fatnae't  wheel  for  one  ou  whoso  brow  Time  has  written  legibly." — (VoL  iii.  p.  84.) 
**  Ho  rales  me  as  a  meniluint  does  the  wares 
He  will  rot  purchase— 'Quality  not  high  I— 
'Twill  lose  its  colour  opened  to  the  sun. 
Has  no  aroma,  and,  in  tine,  is  naught — 
I  barter  not  for  such  commodities- 
There  is  no  ratio  betwixt  sand  and  gems.* 
'Tis  wicked  judgment !  for  the  soul  can  grow. 
As  euibryost,  that  lire  and  more  but  blindly. 
Burst  &om  tho  dark,  emerge  regenerate, 
Aud  lead  ^  life  of  "visioD  and  of  choice." — (Vol  iii.  p.  1 14.) 
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"  I'm  Biek  at  heart.    The  eye  of  day, 
The  iuuatent  aununer  noon,  aeeou  pitilcat. 
Shining  in  all  the  barren  craviceB 
Of  weary  life,  leaving  no  shade,  no  dark, 
TVhere  I  may  dream  that  hidden  waters  lie."-.-(Vol.  iii.  p.  186.) 

"  Why,  there  ore  maidens  of  heroic  touch, 
And  yet  they  aeem  like  things  of  gc^umcr 
You'd  pinch  the  life  out  of,  as  out  of  moths. 
Oh,  it  is  not  loud  tones  and.  mouthingness, 
*TiB  not  the  arms  akimbo  and  la^e  strides, 
That  make  a  woman's  force.     The  tiniest  birds, 
With  softest  downy  breaata,  have  passions  in  than) 
And  are  brave  with  love." — (VoU  iiL  p.  206.) 

"  The  devil  tempts  ua  not — *tia  we  tempt  him. 
Beckoning  his  skill  with  opportunity." — (YoL  iii.  p.  233.) 

*'  Nay,  falter  not — 'tis  an  aastu^  good 
To  seek  the  noblest — 'tia  your  only  good 
Now  you  have  seen  it ;  for  ^lat  higher  visian 
Poisons  all  meonar  choice  fco*  evermore." — (Vol.  iiL  p.  249.) 

"  Our  finest  hope  ia  finest  memory ; 
And  those  who  love  in  age  think  youth  ia  happy, 
Because  it  has  a  life  to  fill  with  love."— (Vol.  iii.  p.  280.) 

Such  sweetness,  and  such  power,  as  lie  in  some  of  these  strains, 

make  us  venture  to  think  of  our  author,  that, — 

"  There's  aorae  erown 
Lacks  the  right  bead,  since  hers  wears  nought  but  braids," 

and  to'anticipate  the  day,  when  her  name  may  stand  beside  those  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  Jean  Ingelow  in  the  first  rank  of 
England's  poetesses. 

The  estimate  of  "  Felix  Holt "  to  which  these  remarks  have  led  us 
will  probably  have  been  already  anticipated.  It  seems  to  us  a  work 
withjWhich  the  fame  of  its  writer  need  feel  no  shame  to  walk  abroad : 
but  it  will  not  live  and  shine  above  her  tomb.  It  gives  witness  of 
vitality ;  but  not  of  advance.  And,  considering  the  great  bestowal  of 
pains  and  efforts  of  genius  of  which  it  bears  token,  we  doubt  whether 
it  is  not  to  be  taken  rather  as  a  discouraging  than  as  a  favoiirable 
omen[of  higher  future  excellence.  The  fresh  vigour  of  spontaneous 
action  has,  we  fear,  passed  away,  l>efore  an  artist  condescends  to 
betray  so  much  of  painful  and  importunate  toil.  A  new  vein  may  be 
hit  upon ;  but  where  1  English  life  must  ever  be  the  working-field 
of  an  English  writer :  but  what  department  of  it  is  there  within  the 
grasp' of  "  Greorge  Eliot,"  on  which  her  power  has  not  been  tried  to  the 
utmost  ? 
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THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  « IMITATION  OF 

CHRIST." 


r[S  quejftion,  which  has  recently  ng»in  been  braught  Ijefore  an 
uiquisitive  public,  i-ominds  us  of  fbi-mer  occasions  ou  which  it 
has  bfvu  siUTi'tl,  iiud  wliich  hrtvw  left  belxiud  them  mists  of  obsc^irity 
Dot  yet  alt<tg«ther  cleared  "Who  was  Juuius  ?  To  whom  are  we 
ibteU  for  a  work  whidi,  thougti  gaining  its  tirat  influence  and 
ivn  from  traiLsit'Ut  acerbities  ami  lioui  the  strifL-  of  parties,  has 
T«t  tokcu  a  iii»biiiguisht:d  mid  penimnrnt  placu  in  the  litemtui^  of 
.nd  (  Will  the  slaadow  which,  wixXx  its  eloqueut  iitt-eiiuices,  has 
long  Blocked  the  keenest  investigation,  tlie  most  piercing  and 
pcwevering  research,  over  come  forth  irom  its  gloom  aud  its  mystery, 
aaa  rec^jguisable  individuality  i  Is  the  contiovorsy  about  Junius  to 
bo  «a  immortal  as  the  glory  of  the  Letters  themselves  ?  We  must 
uot  regfotl  the  debate  as  btureu,  cvuu  if  it  has  not  attuLued,  or  may 
not  attain,  its  main  object.  It  has  thrown  frtuih  light  aud  fitjsh 
interest  on  points  of  histor)',  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
neglectod;  from  fixing  atlcutiou  uu  an  eventful  u(>och,  it  has 
BOtttished  the  patriotic  fueling ;  by  the  iirofound  discussion  of  evi- 
deace,  it  has  helped  to  determine  the  laws  of  evidence ;  aud  it  has, 
ia  its  ingenuities,  its  audacities,  its  perspicacities,  been,  uotwitlistand- 
iog  occaAiuaal  frivolities  and  absurdities,  a  vigorous  intclleetiud  dis- 
ciptine. 
Inaatili  higher  degree  than  the  letters  of  Junius  ai-e  the  "Epia- 
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tolse  Obscurorum  Virorum"  a  puzzle  and  a  perplexity.  Had  the 
"  Epistolae "  more  than  one  author  ?  If  so,  who  were  the  various 
collaborators  ?  If  not,  who,  at  the  birth  of  the  Eefonnation,  possessed 
in  a  measure  so  signal,  the  wit,  the  genius,  the  learning,  the  earnest- 
ness, the  intrepidity  ?  Was  it  the  unfortunate  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
to  whom  here  the  place  of  honour  has  been  usually  assigned,  as  in  the 
case  of  Junius,  to  Sir  Philip  Francis  ?  Or  in  both  instances  has  con- 
jecture never  yet  approached  the  real  writers  ?  As  in  other  memo- 
rable examples,  is — in  reference  to  the  "  Letters  of  Junius,"  and  to 
the  "Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum" — supreme  and  happy  insight 
destined  to  cleave  the  darkness  which  defies  criticism  the  boldest, 
the  shrewdest ;  erudition  the  most  opulent  and  infallible  ?  Is  the 
man  with  the  iron  mask  to  rise  from  the  grave,  to  tell  us  who  he 
himself  was  ;  to  declare  once  for  all  to  whom  we  owe  two  illustrious 
productions,  and  to  reveal  ten  thousand  other  historical  secrets  ? 
Alas !  spite  of  our  explorations  and  discoveries,  the  whole  of  the  past 
is  only  a  man  with  an  iron  mask,  and  if  the  mask  is  for  a  moment 
lifted,  we  see  nothing  but  a  death's  liead  behind. 

A  book  of  far  deeper  import  than  the  two  preceding — repulsive, 
whatever  their  merits,  from  their  fiercely  polemical  character — is  that 
"  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ."  For  more  than  four  centuries  it  has 
been  the  chief  manual  of  devotion  for  Christian  lands, — inspiration, 
purification,  instruction,  food,  to  all  pious  souls,  consolation  to 
millions  of  lonely  and  afflicted  hearts.  It  is  strength,  it  is  counsel, 
it  is  prayer,  it  is  peace ;  it  is  love,  and  light,  and  life.  In  its  mysti- 
cism there  is  nothing  enervating;  in  its  unction  there  is  nothing 
cloying ;  and  it  is  emotional,  sympathetic,  no  further  than  it  can  give 
force  to  its  maxims,  precepts,  entreaties.  Contrition,  humility,  self- 
abnegation,  brotherly  affection,  the  glad  and  holy  surrender  of  the 
whole  being  to  God,  as  manifested  in  Jesus, — these  are  less  the  virtues 
which  it  teaches  to  the  Christian,  than  the  graces  wherewith  it  clothes 
him.  Perfection  is  to  be  the  sanctification  of  sorrow ;  and  tears  of 
penitence  are  to  be  the  best  offering  to  Him  whose  name  and  nature 
are  Mercy.  How  rare  a  thing  is  a  purely  devotional  book,  though 
thousands  pretendedly  devotional  are  continually  appearing !  What 
is  required  in  a  truly  devotional  book  ?  That  the  cry  of  a  wounded, 
weary,  solitary  breast,  should  become  the  wail  of  a  great  multitude  ; 
and  that  the  didactic,  the  reflective — all  generalizations  should  bo 
absolutely  excluded.  Where  edification  is  paraded  and  pursued, 
there  is  no  edification.  But  where,  as  in  the  Psalms,  there  is  the 
lyrical  cry  of  pain  and  remorse,  each  suffering  bosom  that  joins 
responsive  finds  its  own  yearnings  expressed  in  nobler  language, 
more  potent,  more  poetic  than  it  could  itself  employ.  In  the  "  Imi- 
tation "  there  is  somewhat  of  formal  arrangement ;  yet  the  substance 
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is  lyrical.  There  are  no  moraliziiigs,  no  abstractions,  no  dogmatisms, 
no  rhetorical  appeals.  A  Lrother  speaks  to  brethren  of  the  Divinest 
Brother,  and  of  the  Almighty  Father  in  heaven.  Pangs,  common  to 
mTriads  of  the  faithful,  pass  from  confession  into  worship.  Mighty 
miracle:  Christendom  stirred  to  ardent  and  perennial  adoration  by  a 
modest  cloistral  nninnnr ! 

Frum  what  sacred  lips  did  that  cloistral  iQunmir  flow  ?  This 
question  has  often  been  asked,  and  very  variously  tmswei-ed.  It 
ia  the  opinion  of  s^mie,  that  tlie  Ifook,  like  myths  and  legends,  was  a 
sort  of  gradual  j^TOwth,  and  that  an  unknown  monk  finally  gave  it  an 
artistic  shape,  though  not  of  the  strictest  kind.  All  internal  and 
external  probabilities  are  opposes!  to  this  notion. 

Again,  it  has  been  maintained  that  many  of  the  religions  and  theo- 
logical books  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  coiyoint  productions,  and  that, 
from  its  intense  catholicity,  we  must  regard  the  "  Imitation "  as  one 
of  thcui.  He  who  entered  a  monastic  order,  professed  to  disrol>e 
himself  of  human  vanity,  as  well  as  of  other  himian  weaknesses  aud 
pttaaions.  His  thonglits,  his  Isbonrs,  were  thrown  into  a  general 
treasury.  No  aim  s<i  lieautiful,  if  it  had  been  kept  luisullied  and 
unbroken.  Assailed  incessantly  by  frailty,  by  temptation,  by  fatigue, 
by  monotony,  by  disenchantment,  it  yet  accomplished  much, — far 
more  indeed  than  our  ungratefid  age  is  disposed  to  allow.  It  kept 
ttlive  the  tlame  of  mysticism  ;  it  guarded  the  lamp  of  knowledge  from 
being  extinguished  in  the  dense  night,  and  from  being  touched  by 
prwfane  hands  ;  it  saved  from  destructiun  the  litenirj'  masterpieces  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  sublime  discourses  of  Hebrew  propheta 
and  apostles  ;  it  heralded  and  prepared  the  dawn  of  science  ;  it 
creotad  a  litomture,  if  fantastic  and  amor^dious,  still  colos-sal  and 
profound.  Yet,  though  the  brain  of  the  coimtless  cenobites  was  as 
erative  as  it  was  humble,  pious,  and  consen'ative,  there  is  no  proof 
itevor  that  we  owe  the  "  Imitation  "  to  a  group  of  gifted  and  self- 
denying  cenobites. 

To  the  theory,  that  Saint  Bernnrd  was  the  author  of  the  **  Imitation/' 
wo  allude^  only  to  dismiss  it.  Saint  Rernard  bud  mystical  tendencies, 
but  he  was  by  temper  a  battler.  He  bad  neither  the  contA-MUplative 
wealth,  nor  the  incomparable  tenderness  which  the  "  Imitation  "  dis- 
doaes.  Itesides,  he  livetl  long  before  the  work  gauied^its  univei'sal 
celebrity  and  empire. 

The  claims  fif  a  certain  riohn  Gersen,  Gcssen,  Geschen,  Gesem,  or 
Ge«eo,  the  reputed  ablwt  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  at  Vercelli,  in 
Xortheni  Italy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  not 
7ai»re  valid  than  those  of  S^unt  IJemai-d.  Tlie  verj'  existence  of  John 
Gcraen,  or  Gescheu, — from  his  name  a  German,  not  an  Italian, — baa 
yet  to  be  demonstrated,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  it  will  be  time 
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ODOUgh  to  examine  his  tight  to  be  deemed  the  author  of  the  "  Imita- 
tion," 

There  may  have  beeu  numerous  hooks  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
hearing  the  same  designation  as  that  we  are  discussing.  The  phrase, 
"  the  imitation  of  Christ,"  seems  to  have  been  common  in  those  days  to 
express  the  interior  Kfe,  as  contrasted  with  the  mere  formalism  of  the 
Church,  with  the  frequent  puerility  and  barrenness  of  scholasticism, 
and  with  popular  superstitions.  Now,  if  the  phrase  was  so  common, 
as  the  indication  of  what  was,  at  the  moment,  the  world's  grandest, 
divinest  sentiment,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  "  Imitation  of 
€3mst "  may  have  often  been  chosen  as  the  title  for  works  of  a  parti- 
cular character.  There  may  then  have  been  a  John  Gersen,  Abbot  of 
VerceUi,  and  an  "  Imitation  of  Christ," — though  not  "  The  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  that  fervent,  angelic  breathing, — ^may  have  proceeded  &om 
his  pen. 

It  would  look  Uke  justice  that  France,  which  has  produced  more  than 
sixty  translations,  more  than  a  thousand  editions  in  French,  of  the 
"  Imitation,"  should  be  the  native  land  of  a  book  which  it  manifestly 
loves  so  well,  and  which  it  could  not  love  so  well  if  the  French  were 
the  irreligious  people  they  are  usually  represented.  In  efiG&ct,  very 
eminent  French  scholars,  with  exceeding  zeal,  and  with  the  ablest 
argimients,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  author  of  the  "  Imita- 
tion "  could  not  have  been  any  other  than  John  Grerson,  Cliancellor  of 
the  University  of  Paris, — a  celebrated  theologian,  known  to  admiring 
mankind  as  the  "  Doctor  CJiristianissimtis." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  assert,  with  a  good  deal  of  heavy 
German  wrath,  and  stubborn  German  pride,  that  the  book  is  entirely 
German  in  spirit,  and  that  the  reasons  for  receiving  and  revering  the 
German,  Thomas  k  Kempis,  as  the  author,  are  overwhelming;  that 
consequently  it  is  simple  presumption  and  impeitinence  on  the  part 
of  the  French  to  thrust  Gerson  on  the  scene  at  aU. 

We  are  not  aware  that,  in  reference  to  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  any 
Italian  has  attempted  to  plead  the  cause  of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  Italy 
has  had  its  champions  in  other  lands,  not  the  least  iQustrious  being 
Ernest  Kenan. 

Let  some  patriotic  Englishman,  some  patriotic  Spaniard,  rush  into 
the  debate,  to  complete  the  rivalry  of  nations :  not  liowever  the  only 
rivalry  in  the  affair,  for  religious  order  has  contended  with  religious 
order,  to  ascertain  which  had  the  honour  of  counting  among  its  mem- 
bers a  man  with  a  heart  so  devout,  and  a  genius  so  exalted. 

It  was  about  the  year  1415  that  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ "  com- 
menced that  beneficent  and  hallowing  sway  in  the  Christian  community 
which  it  has  ever  since  so  increasingly  exerted.  The  ignominious 
so-called  "  captivity  of  Babylon,"  lasting  about  seventy  years,  had  been 
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followed  bj  the  fatal  so-called  "great  acimm,"  lasting  aliout  foHy 
year»v — to  wiiich  the  Coiuicil  of  Coiistunco  put  au  end,  lormaily  how- 
ever rather  than  actuaUy.  Aft^r  Itm^  l«iug  tlie  clii«f  foe  of  anarchy, 
tlie  I'ftpacy,  hy  i\j&  lolly  aud  wickedness,  hiul,  for  more  tlrnn  u  cculury, 
beeu  the  chief  source  of  auarchy.  Oa  itself,  ami  on  Cliristeiidom,  the 
effects  were  uns()eakal)ly  disastmns.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  one 
supreme  need  was  the  need  of  order.  Fi-om  order,  all  virtues,  all 
blessings  sprang :  whoroas,  in  our  own  calmer  times,  order  is  merely 
Jpe  among  many  couditious  of  devclopmcut :  and  it  mi;^ht  almost  be 
^feiU  that  we  are  now  too  much  the  slaves  of  order.  But  when,  iji  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  very  fountain  of  order  was  changed  into  a 
poisouoiH  fountain  of  <iisorder,  how  temhle  were  the  evils !  AMiat 
Dior«2  miiustrous  than  that  the  stern,  inexorable  aimthematizer  of 
schism  should  itself  he  the  leading  scliiswatic  ?  An  Italian  poet  has 
spoken  with  pathoa  and  power  of  that  death  nf  every  sublime  idea 
which  callii  itself  order:  imd  we  feel  all  the  truth  and  siguiticance 
of  his  words.  Bettor  almost  tlie  wildest  turbiUeuco,  than  a  sort  of 
bureaucratic  repression,  the  apotheasis  of  the  uka.se,  the  canonization 
of  t'spiouage  and  tiie  [iolice.  In  tlie  wiser,  healthier,  stronger  days  of 
tho  Papacy,  however,  order  represented  a  moml  principle,  to  the  rule 
of  which  society  and  politics  wei^e  subject.  The  collapse  of  the  papal 
supremacy  phmged  men  morally,  still  mtn-e  tliaii  socially  and  poli- 
tically, into  tlio  most  helpless  hewildornifut.  Tboi*e  c-oidd  be  no 
pjieal  to  the  individual  uonscience,  to  a  cmle  of  ideal  ethics,  to  any 
of  duty.  Of  the  moral,  the  thtitdogical  was  the  foundation : 
the  theologicid  was  incarnated  in  the  luenirchy :  ami  of  the  hierarchy 
the  pope  was  the  chieftain.  Many  were  the  causes  of  the  honible 
crimes  and  horrible  miseries  which  afflicted  Europe,  and  especially 
France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hftoeiith  centurj' :  but  foremost  we 
moat  place  the  pivstratiou  of  papal  authority.  Xow  the  tone  of  the 
**  Imitation  "  bears  witness  to  the  i>eriod  of  the  book's  advent :  a  i^eriod 
of  infinite  degiinlatiou  and  despair.  From  the  anguish  of  Christendom, 
and  the  tribiUutions  of  the  Chuich,  as  much  as  fix>m  the  crueilixiou  of 
his  own  soul,  tho  author  liad  learned  the  vanity  of  earthly  things- 
But  his  comforting,  elevating  lessons  were  additssed,  primarily,  to  men 
of  the  cluister  like  himself.  At  the  first  as|)eLt,  there  might  seem  to 
bft  in  the  book  a  tinge  of  mourul'ulness,  au*  exaggemtetl  pioture  of 
wretchodnesa,  along  with  an  extmvugant  portraiture  of  the 
attainable  by  mun.  Ijut  we  should  vememlier  tJte  trugeily 
which  met  the  uyo  of  the  author  everywhere,  and  the  monastic  purity 
which  aloue  he  deemed  a  shield  against  pollution,  au  impulse  to 
celestial  striving,  and  a  lenitive  to  j>aiu.  To  read  the  "  Imitation," 
thurefure,  with  delight  and  ]>rolit,  we  must  feel  as  if  the  world  were 
o&e  vast  cloister.    Uabitiially  to  feel  this,  would  lead  us  to  the  faith 
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that  the  world  is  one  vast  chamel-house :  faith  hostile  to  health  and 
heroism.  But  to  feel  it  at  particular  seasons  augments  our  sense  of 
the  invisible,  and  our  sympathy  with  our  suffering  race.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  divine  growth :  that  through  harmony,  that  through 
hattle,  that  through  resignation.  If  we  have  the  first,  we  do  not  need 
the  second ;  and  if  we  have  the  second,  we  do  not  need  the  third.  It 
is  the  third  that  the  "  Imitation  "  paints  and  promotes. 

John  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  was  a  combat- 
ant, a  politician,  a  partisan,  a  persecutor ;  the  unfittest  and  unlifceliest 
man  therefore  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  resignation  in  its  benignest 
and  divinest  form,  or  to  be  the  author  of  the  benignest  and  divinest 
book. 

Of  the  twenty  children  of  AntoJ^  Arnauld,  a  distinguished  advo- 
cate, and  the  implacable  adversary  of  the  Jesuits,  many,  the  daughters 
as  well  as  the  sons,  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of  God, — such 
as  they  considered  the  service  of  God  to  be, — ^were  the  ornament  of 
Port-Eoyal,  the  bulwark  of  Jansenism,  had  eminent  talents,  the  warm- 
est piety,  the  most  spotless  reputation,  and,  while  loathing  Jesuitism, 
detested  Protestantism.  The  youngest  of  the  twenty  children  was 
Antony  Arnauld,  who  was  bom  in  1612,  and  died  in  1694.  He  was 
called,  and  not  undeservedly,  "  the  great  Arnauld,"  though  few  of  us 
could  be  tempted,  from  our  interest  in  the  theological  squabbles  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  read  the  forty-eight  volumes  of  which  his 
works  consist. 

Several  centTxries  before  the  time  when  the  Amaulds  flourished, 
lived  at  Gersou,  a  small  village  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  Amulph 
Charlier.  He  married  Elizabeth  Lachardeni^re.  Charlier  and  his 
wife  were  profoundly  pious,  and  they  were  guided  in  the  education  of 
their  children  by  those  strict  religious  sentiments  which  they  carried 
into  everything.  Four  of  their  sons  and  four  of  their  daughters, 
precursors,  but  not  singular  or  solitary  precursors  of  the  Amaulds, 
embraced  the  monastic  life,  which,  if  it  did  not  always  furnish 
internal  peace,  saved  from  external  tumult.  The  eldest  of  the  twelve 
children  was  John,  bom  in  1363,  who,  on  entering  in  1377  the 
College  of  Navarre,  took  as  surname,  in  accordance  with  a  usage  not 
uncommon,  the  name  of  his  native  place.  An  ambitious  and  inde- 
fatigable student,  he  speedily  gained  distinction  and  influence.  In 
1387,  having  previously  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology, 
he  formed  part  of  a  deputation  sent  by  the  University  of  Paris  to  the 
schismatical  pope,  Clement  VII.,  on  some  dispute  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  corruptions  of  the  Papal 
Court  at  Avignon  filled  Gerson  with  horror  and  disgust.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  fulminated  from  the  pulpit  his  eloquent  indigna- 
tion at  all  the  crying  evils  of  the  period,  rebuking  the  silly  subtleties 
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,  which  theolojfical  and  philosophical  speculation  indulged,  at  the 
time  that  he  denounced  abomination  and  iniquity.  Soon  the 
vagaries  of  a  mad  ami  melancholy  kin^'  were  to  ailil  to  tlie  general 
confusion  and  wrcteheduess.  Tlie  reign  of  tbis  unhappy  inonarcli, 
Charles  VI.,  offers  a  sickening  monotony  of  turpitude,  treachery, 
chacitic  weakness,  sterile  plottings,  and  junglinf^s.  Often  before,  often 
afterwanis,  France  presented  the  spectacle  of  kindred  sins  and  suffer- 
ings, but  never  in  the  same  appalling  measure.  The  imbecilities  of 
Kichard  II.  in  England,  and  the  pranks  of  the  Ennx?ror  Wenceslaus 
in  tiermany,  helped  to  keep  poor  Charles  VI.  in  countenance.  But 
the  wounds  of  CJermany  and  England  were  not  so  deep,  so  uuhealable 
&3  those  of  France.  iVrdent  patriot  however  though  Gersou  may 
have  been,  he  was  still  more  a  priest  than  a  patriot,  and  his  heart 
bled  more  for  the  dissensions  in  the  Church  than  fur  the  woes  of 
hia  country. 

In  13U2  Gereon  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  iu 
1395,  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy,  whose  ahuoner 
he  had  been,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Paris. 
He  tried  his  utmost  to  escape  from  this  glorious  burden — not  from 
lack  of  courage,  but  from  despair  of  accomplishing  anything,  where 
so  much  was  clamouring  to  be  done.  At  last  he  resolutoly  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  oflice.  Gersou  was  a  sincere,  a  zealous,  and,  on 
the  whole,  an  enlightened  refunner:  though  not  without  that  doctH- 
ttaiff.  element  wliich  ia  so  pecuUaily  French ;  which  begets  in  the  very 
best  men  jtedaiitry,  bigotrj',  tyranny,  cruelty ;  which  i>ushes  a  fixed 
symmetrical,  intellectual  scheme  to  all  its  logical  extremes ;  which  is 
as  couspicuous  in  Guizot  as  it  wiis  in  Calvin ;  which  drives  even 
champions  of  democnicy  and  progi*ess,  like  ICdgar  Quinet,  vehemently 
to  demand  the  suppression,  by  force,  of  obnoxious  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions ;  which  is  ever  ready  to  impenl  the  peace  of  the  world  for 
11  crotchet,  and  which  is  the  perennial  source  of  fruitless  revolutions. 
It  was  the  ffodriiuiire  element  that  impelled  Geraon,  in  his  impatience 
at  the  futility  of  eceleaiastical  censures  and  penalties,  to  ask  the 
iuten'entioa  of  the  secular  power  for  the  punishment  and  eradication 
of  every  eccleaiastical  abuse.  Gersou  would  not  have  been  un>Wlling 
to  accept  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  for  the  violent  furtherance  of  one 
of  hia  noblest  projects,  the  total  trausfomuitiou  of  the  studies  then 
common,  rendering  them  more  positive  and  practical,  and  banishing 
vain  disputation.s.  In  another  direction  Gerson  was  no  doctrinaire. 
He  strove  with  indefatigable  fervour  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious 
iitttruction  of  the  people,  and  to  give  education  to  the  poor.  Often — 
a  lauxlable  imio\-ation — he  preached  in  French,  that  he  might  come 
into  more  living  contact  with  the  multitude.  Many  simple  books  of 
devotion  he  wTote  iu  the  vernacular  dialect, — another  innovation  no 
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less  laudable.  Nmnerous  versions  of  the  Scriptures  already  existed 
in  French.  To  the  indiscriminate  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  tha 
national  tongue  Gerson  was  opposed,  not  from  any  narrow  pRgui^oe, 
but  because  he  feared  that  the  people  might  be  misled  by  feulty 
translations,  by  rash  interpretations,  and  by  commentaries  swarming 
with  error. 

But  the  one  grand  thooght,  and  the  one  grand  illusion  of  Grerson's 
life,  was  the  restoration  of  unity  and  haimony  to  the  Church.  His 
cry  was  "Peace !  peace !  let  there  be  peace.  I  desire  peace :  for  peace 
above  all  things  I  yearn."  Valiant  soul,  he  did  not  see  that  moral 
diseases  can  only  be  healed  by  moral  means,  and  that  it  is  useless  to 
regulate,  to  organize,  to  chastise,  witliout  some  puissant  process  of 
moral  regeneration.  "When,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  from  the  impulse  of  the  Protestant  defection,  the  moral 
reformation  of  the  Catholic  Church  began,  that  Church  recovered, 
not  indeed  its  ancient  lustr^  and  vigour,  but  somewhat  of  its  ancient 
unity  and  harmony.  The  theories  in  reference  to  the  Papacy,  for 
which  Gerson  passionately  contended,  were  wholly  unlike  those  held 
by  the  modem  Ultramontanists.  He  peremptorily  and  contemp- 
tuously spumed  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  alleging  that  a  council 
could  challenge  the  pope's  mandates,  and  could,  if  he  were  contuma- 
cious, or  inept,  or  criminal,  depose  him.  But  the  right  to  call  the 
council  remained  an  unsettled  point;  and  here  was  the  in^Tncible 
difficulty.  If,  as  Gerson  argued,  authority  resided,  not  with  one,  bat 
<ymn€ss, — not  with  the  unus,  but  with  the  uniias, — ^how  could  an 
abstraction  so  vague  be  a  guide  at  a  stormy  and  distracted  epoch  ? 
It  was  as  easy  to  pronounce  a  council  schismatical  as  a  pope ;  and, 
whether  schismatical  or  not,  a  council  represented,  incarnated,  only  a 
portion  of  the  unitas.  What  Gerson  reaUy  advocated  was  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  The 
submission  of  the  hierarchy  itself  to  the  head  of  the  hierarchy,— the 
pope, — was  to  extend  no  farther  than  the  pope  was  content  to  be  the 
hierarchy's  slave.  The  monarchical  was  to  be  subject  to  the  aristo- 
cratical.  It  is  foolish,  therefore,  to  assert,  as  some  French  historians 
have  asserted,  that  Gerson  was  in  favour  of  democratic  changes,  of 
republican  transfigiirements  in  the  Church.  To  accuse  Gterson  of 
mean  selfishness  would  be  absurd  and  unjust ;  neverthdess,  it  was 
the  interests  of  the  caste  he  so  splendidly  adorned  which  principally 
inspired  him. 

The  schismatical  pope  Clement  VII.,  was  succeeded,  in  1394, 
by  the  schismatical  pope  Benedict  XIII.,  who,  for  thirty  years 
and  till  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety,  was  continually  excommuni- 
cating and  being  excommtmicated,  met  thunder  with  thunder,  curse 
with  curse,  agitation  with  agitation,  displaying  altogether  prodigious 
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and  obstinftcy.    Tt  "would  be  •wearisome  to  delineAto  in  detail 
I  tho  (aireer  of  Gerson,  ftiwn  his  election  to  the  cliancellorsliip  down 
'  to  liis  appearance  at  the  Council  of  Constance.     Closely  was  that 
:  career  interwoven  ^vith  not  a  few  momentous  events  in  the  history  of 
I  Trance.    Yet  the  deeds  and  the  words  of  Geraon  flowed  in  one  almost 
tmvariod   channel ;    visits   and   appeals   to   I^enedict   XlTl.,   ilL'imn- 
mtions  of  Benedict  and  of  other  schiamatical  ]>Di>efl;  hmientations 
[over  the  sores,  the  sonxtws,  the  gmlt  of  the  Church,  and  the  pr&- 
vailin»  dej^eneracy.     But  there  Wiis  one  striking  episode.     Philip  the 
'  TVihi,  Ihike  nf  Burgundy,  hy  no  means  an  estimahle  personage,  yet  a 
man  of  undoubted  jjolitical  capacity,  hatl  for  surcessoT  his  son,  Jolin 
the   Feailess.     M  tlie   CarlovinjipRn   swept  away  the  effete   Mero- 
j  vingian  race,  and  the  CajK'tian  the  effete  Carlovingian  race,  it  seems 
|1o  have  been  the  design  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  to  get  rid  of  the 
effete  Capetian  race,  and  mount  the  throne  of  Fiiincc.     But  though 
bold  and  sagacious,  they  had  not  the  kind  of  liardiliood  and  skill 
I  needed;  and  they  attempted  that  by  inti-igue  and  perfidious  machi- 
nntions  which  miglit  easily  have  been  aohieveil  by  one  decisive  stroke. 
They  tantalized  their  sniiporters ;  they  temporized;  they  tlattered  the 
\  populace,  when  they  should  have  ^niiiied  the  si^ilid  sympathy  of  the 
[people.     The  whole  thing  with  them  was  ttto  Tinicli  an  exciting  game 
t  to  lie  nn  athletic  and  notorious  hiliour.     .Tolm  the  fearless  was  more 
really  king  of  France  than  the  maniac   Charles  the   Sixth.     Yet, 
(winetting  with  all  parties,  and  relying  on  Paris  mobs,  he  had  no 
weapon  except  brutal  violence  when  his  cunning  failed.    Even  Agin- 
court  ilid  not  startle  him  into  a  noble  and  detenuined  attitude.    The 
Ihike  of  Orleans,  Charles  the  Sixth's  brother,  a  daring  and  dasliing 
debauchee,  who  wasteil  fine  faculties  in  the  lowest  vices,  and  who  was 
shameless  enough  to  be  the  Queen's  pai-amour,  stood  much  in  the 
l^uke  of  Burgundy's  way.     On  the  evening  uf  the  23nl  November, 
1407.  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  after  supping  with  the  Queen,  was  riding 
quietly  along  a  street  of  Paris.     He  was  playing  with  one  <if  his 
glores  and   singing,  when   he  was   suddenly  assailed  by   eighteen 
MsassixiA.  who  had  been  hired  by  the  Ihike  of  Burgundy.     It  was  not 
enough  to  murder  him ;  he  was  hideously  mutilated — as  if  the  ruffians 
wished  thoroughly  to  earn  their  wages.    The  moral  sense  of  France 
WHS  too  languid   to  be  roused  by  atrocities,   however  odious,   by 
Dphes,  however  fatal ;  yet  the  death  of  tliis  brilliant  prince,  in 
_tiurty-3ixth  year,  stinxid  France,  even  if  oidy  for  a  moment,  to 
ion  and  anger.     Apologists,  paid  and  unpaid,  of  the  cowardly 
ition  were  not  wanting.     Among  the  fonner,  the  most  notable 
noisy  was  John  Petit^  a  doctor  of  the  university,  who  demon- 
strated, by  the  most  approved  rales  of  logical  science  and  of  rhetorical 
ait,  thot  it  is  lawful  and  meritorious  to  kill  a  tyrant.     Fetit's  exe- 
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crable  book  convinced  no  one ;  but  the  fear  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  of  his  faction  sealed  the  most  courageous  and  indignant  lips. 
By-and-by,  through  the  effect  of  the  so-called  Anoagnac  reaction, 
— a  reaction  against  Burgundianism,  and  against  democracy  in  its 
rawest,  most  rabid  shape,  the  most  timid  gave  breath  to  their  ven- 
geance. The  book  of  John  Petit  was  publicly  burned^  its  doctrines 
solemnly  condemned.  Many  funeral  services  were  celebrated  for  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  On  the  5th  January,  1415,  the  whole  court,  in 
mourning,  went  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame;  before  this  august 
assembly  Gerson  eulogized  the  deceased  Duke  of  Orleans,  attacked 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  popular  government,  saying  that  all 
the  miseries  of  France  had  come  from  the  servitude  of  the  King  and 
the  good  citizens  to  the  rabble,  and  vindicating  a  rational  and 
regulated  liberty.  Gerson  had  already  exasperated  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy; by  this  discourse  he  embittered  liim  still  more.  To  tyran- 
nicide Gerson  does  not  appear  himself  to  have  been  wholly  opposed. 
He  frankly  proclaimed  the  right  of  subjects  to  resist  the  despotism  of 
sovereigns,  to  repel  force  by  force ;  quoted  Cicero  in  confirmation  of 
his  views,  and  was  not  afraid  to  use  the  language  of  Seneca,  that 
no  victim  is  more  grateful  to  God  than  a  tyrant.  The  fallacy 
was  in  designating  as  tyrannicide  a  murder  so  dastardly  and 
deliberate  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  "What  is  and  what 
is  not  tyrannicide,  and  whether  tyrannicide  is  ever  justifiable, 
are  questions  quite  as  puzzling  to  ua  now  as  they  were  to  the 
schoolmen. 

The  failure  of  a  council  which  had  met  at  Pisa,  and  at  which 
Gerson  had  figured,  led  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  whose  outward 
attributes  were  sufficiently  magnificent,  but  whose  achievements^ 
when  it  broke  up  in  April,  1418,  were  rather  insignificant,  and  not 
specially  meritorious.  This  lethargic  coimcil  took  three  years  and  a 
half  to  bum  two  poor  heretics — John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague; 
to  pronoxmce  the  deposition  of  three  schismatical  popes  —  John 
XXIII.,  Gregory  XII.,  and  Benedict  XIII.;  and  to  elect  a  legitimate 
pope,  Martin  V.,  who  did  not  prove  more  manageable  than  the  coun- 
terfeits that  had  been  thrust  aside.  Potentates,  princes,  nobles,  and 
about  five  thousand  priests  of  every  rank  might  surely  have  accom- 
plished a  little  more.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Chureh;  schism,  apparently  extinguished,  left  the  spirit  of  schism 
active ;  and  the  condemnation  of  John  Huss  and  of  Jerome  gave  birth 
to  a  bloody  war.  It  is  strange  that  Gerson  was  so  active  as  a  perse- 
cutor of  Huss, — not  because  Huss  was  a  heretic,  but  because  he 
differed  from  the  infallible  Gerson  in  being  a  Bealist  instead  of  a 
Nominalist.  This  was  a  crime  too  heinous  for  the  infallible  Gerson 
to  pardon.    The  dispute  about  Kealism  and  Nominalism  has  slender 
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*  attraction  for  us  in  these  days.     At  all  events,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
bam  e&ch  other  about  it. 

Cri^rson  strove  hard  to  force  on  the  attention  of  the  council  every- 
relating  to  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     He  \Wshed  the 
I  council  to  stamp  its  stern  reprobation  on  John  Petit's  book.     But  he 
was  not  able  to  get  the  matter  seriously  discussed.    Tlie  Duke  of 
[^Burgundy  bribed  many  members  of  the  council,  intimiflated  others. 
iides,  the  council  wa£  not  disixjsed  to  undertake  more  work,  or  to 
cur  more  risk,  than  it  could  help.    All  that  it  wanted  was  to  get 
ecently  through  its  sluggard*s  holiday. 

Not  one  of  the  lotos-eaters  —  one  of  the  cravens, — Gerson  left 

be  council  discouraged,  crushed,  unspeakably  sorrowfid.     He  could 

'not  turn  his  steps  homeward,  lor  his  enemies  were  onmipotcnt  in 

France.     His  doom  was  exile.     Assuming  the  garb  of  the  pilgrim,  he 

wandered  in  the  mountains  of  Bavaria  and  the  forests  of  Tyrol.     At 

Vienna  he  was  welcomed  by  the  liuke  of  Austiia,  who  confeiTed  on 

him  a  professorship  in  the  University.    Tlie  duration,  however,  of  his 

tile  was  brief     On  the  10th  September,  1419,  by  the  assassination 

Df  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  Bridge  of  Monterenu,  the  murder  of 

the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  blA>dily  avenged.     The  one  duke  had  been 

as  treachei-ously  ensnared  t^t  liia  ddom  as  tiie  other;  and  the  one 

^crimo  ^vas,  from  its  conseij^uences,  stiil  more   calamitous  than  the 

ther.     It  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Daupliiu.  and,  if  not  by  his 

Jcoramand,  at  least  with  his  complicity,  that  John  the  Fearless  had 

en    slain.     Plulip   the    Good,   Duke   of  Biugundy,  was  naturally 

jirown  by  the  murder  of  his  fatlier  into  tlie  closest  alliance  with 

V.  of  England.     But  the  death  of  this  great  captain  and  great 

Btatesman,   in  August,  14:^2,  followed   in  a  few  wet'ks  by  that  of 

iiarles  VI.,  saved  France  from  the  worst  of  the  humiliations  which 

;tireatened  it 

I^ng  ere  the  death  of  the  two  kings,  Gerson  had  grown  indifferent 

Ito  j»olitical  vicissitudes  and  disasters,  to  the  afflictions  of  the  Church, 

Ito  all  the  aflaira  of  the  world.      As  soon  as  he  heaitl  that  John 

^tlie  Fearless  had  been  murdered,  ho  left  Vienna  for  Lyons,  where 

party  of  the  Dauphin  was  strong,  and  where  one  of  Ger-son's 

brother?,  called  like  hijuself  John  Gerson,  was  prior  of  a  Celcstine 

[monastery.    To  tbis  brotber,  who  was  about  twenty  years  younger 

ban  himself,  Gerson  was  tenderly  attached,  and  he  now  received 

Ifrom  him  the  hospitality  and  thu  jirotectiou  wliicb,  after  tui'moil  and 

iimriare,  he  so   much  needed.     Yet  he  did  not  rerire  to  absolute 

[eolitude.     And   he  showed  t!iat   one  link  still  bound   him  to  that 

iiical  realm  which  he  had  forsaken  for  ever,  by  writing  a  trea- 

on  doctrines,  in  which  he  defended  his  favourite  theory  of  the 

"supremacy  of  councils.    But  it  was  to  the  comi>osition  of  works  of  a 
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flevotinnal  and  pmcticjil  "kind  tliut  "he  mainly  oonsprmted  the  snwice 
and  the  meditation  of  his  cloister.  He  thrnw  liimseH  Ti*ith  zeal  and 
love  into  a  holier  toil  even  than  the  pTodnction  of  pions  Tx>oks. 
!I^emembering  Wio  "had  said,  "SnfTer  little  children  to  come  tinto  Mo," 
"he  sumiuoned  to  him  the  children  of  the  ^loor  at  Lyons,  ^jave  them 
telii;jious  instniction,  taught  liiem  the  rudiments  of  TLattn,  and  mode 
tlieni  !-e])eat  the  touching  prayer,  "Almi^^hty  God,  my  Creator,  liave 
pity  t)n  thy  servant,  ."John  Gei-son."  But  an  hour  came  when  this 
^mple  petition  -went  up  to  heaven  no  more.  On  the  12tli  Juh-,1429, 
Gerson  passed  int^  the  more  intimate  presence  of  tliat  Gofl  to  Trhom 
^C  had  taught  the  children  U\  p^ay.  He  vtw  hiirieil  hi  St.  Paul*s 
thnreh.  His  tomb  long  attracted  adorers  as  that  of  n  saint,  and  a 
"miraculous  power  was  hy  the  people  of  Lyons  ascnhed  to  it,  and  to 
the  hallowed  dnst  which  it  enclosed. 

Gerson*s  complete  works,  which  are  tolerably  voluminous,  Tiirve 
lappeared  in  a  variety  of  editions, — the  French  works  excepted,  which 
have  not  3'et,  we  helieve,  been  published.  His  counti-j-meu  egre- 
pously  overrate  his  merits  and  importance.  He  was  perhaps  inore 
"naturally  an  orator  than  anything;  else.  The  intt^'ity  of  his  clia- 
TaCter,  and  the  pnrity  of  his  intentions,  are  manifest;  much  less 
tnanifest  are  robust  originality  of  genius  and  statesmanlike  grasp. 
l)eclainiing  against  scholasticism,  he  yet  had  not  the  strength  to 
Irreak  its  heaviest  chains.  Insight,  foresight,  "we  must  refuse  him ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  both,  his  Tras  not  one  of  those  grand  and 
massive  minds  which  crush  themselves  deep  uito  human  aifaii-s, 
e\'en  when  they  cannot  guide  them.  Simply  as  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness we  est^-eni  hiui ;  but  perhaps  the  most  approjiriatc  place  for 
^n  was  that  which  he  found  at  last,^the  cloister.  As  a  burner  of 
lieretics,  however,  he  conld  scarcely  take  into  tlic  cloister  the  di\'Tnest 
charity,  and  much  which  the  French  ^v^Ltc'r9  say  about  his  boundless 
tenderness  of  soul  sounds  like  cant 

T^e  French  have  "written  two  or  three  hundred  dissertations  tm 
*t>ie  authorship  of  the  "Imitation."  Kearly  all  the  dissertations 
demonstrate  convincingly  to  credulous  Frenchmen,  that  the  author 
of  the  "Imitation"  was  John  Gerson,  and  that  he  composed  the 
"book  during  his  retin^nent  at  Lyons.  We  must  confess  t"hat  we 
do  not  find  a  particle  of  exidence  confirmatory  of  tliis  patriotic 
*birt  utterly  nufovmded  assumption.  It  ^U  be  best,  however,  l»efore 
examining  evidence,  and  pronouncing  a  verdict  in  Gcrson's  case, 
to  glance  at  the  life  of  the  rival  claimant. 

Thomas  a  Kempia  was  bom  in  1380  at  Kempen,  or  Kampen,  in  the 
diocese  of  Cologne.  He  was  the  son  of  an  artisan.  The  name  of 
hi.s  family  was  Hamerken,  or  "Little  Hammer," — in  Latin,  Malhohts. 
As  John  Charlier,  therefore,  was  John  of  Gerson,  Thomas  Hamer- 
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3,  or  '*  Little  H.aimiier,"  wa«;  Tlimnns  of  Kerappn.  A  mystical  seal 
Tras  on  him  from  liis  boyhood,  for  in  1392  he  entered  the  school 
of  a  mystical  eomiminity  at  Beventer,  the  so-called  Brothtffs  -of 
the  Common  Life.  The  fortnder  of  tliis  hrotlterhood  vas  Gerald 
Groot,  who  waa  bom  at  Peventer  in  1340,  and  who  dietl  there  of 
the  plague  in  1384.  In  tho  thirteenth  century,  the  battle  l>e- 
tu'een  the  jK)|>e3  and  the  empGTf^ra  waa  decided,  tlie  CVusades  came 
to  H  close,  tbe  papal  poM'er  climbed  to  its  zenith,  acliola-sticism  cnl- 
minatecl,  the  ^Ien<lioant  onlers  gained  supreme  inflvience — strength- 
ening and  then  vnlgarisring  the  OhiirL'h, — jind  cities,  and  nobles,  and 
icings  -wet*  ns  yet  so  equally  matched,  that  I'ar-sighted  indeed  would 
he  have  been  who  c-ould  have  foretold  which  of  the  three  was  finally 
to  ITtedominnte.  Actitm  in  the  thirteentli  centnn'  went  in  the 
direction  of  independence,  and  then  of  co-ordination,  of  settlwl  in- 
fltitataons,  to  the  extent  that  the  fierce  struggle  for  independence 
permitted;  and  thought  went  in  the  direction  of  systom.  Disrup- 
tion, dismemberment,  decay,  ruin,  despair,  characterize  the  fourteenth 
centnry.  As  if  to  mark  the  whole  century,  with  its  famines,  ita 
earthctuakes,  its  JarfpuTtcs,  its  chaos,  its  cruelty,  the  so-calletl  Ulack 
Death  marches  from  Asia — in  the  very  middle  of  the  century — to 
devour  in  three  years  twenty-five  miUion.s  nf  human  beings.  Yet 
this  centmy,  so  timriultuous  nnd  so  t-fjnnRnted,  ha<l  the  richest  mys- 
tJcaJ  vitality  that  Christianity  has  perhaps  ever  known.  There  is 
a  common  notion  that  mysticism  is  a  sort  of  synonjTu  for  con- 
ftiflion  of  ideas.  But  there  can  be  no  true  mysticism,  except  in 
those  minds  whose  idens  ai-e  the  clearest,  nnd  whose  faith  is  the 
fene^.  Xfysticism  may  be  pantheistic  and  ]ia.ssive,  <.n-  sympa- 
thetic and  practical.  Tn  either  case  tlie  unknown  must  be  tho 
more  adorable,  the  more  the  field  of  the  known  is  vast,  and  the 
toiire  distinctly  it  is  Wield.  The  mysticism  of  the  fourteenth 
centnry,  then,  so  much  deq»er  than  that  of  the  ages  immediat^ily 
preceding, — ^than  that  of  Saint  Bernard,  or  of  Saint  Bonaventnra, 
— was  not  a  mere  reaction  ngninj^t  the  scholasticism  of  the  thir- 
teenth century:  it  was  its  natural  expression.  Sometimes  making 
exclusions  into  the  unknowable,  scholasticism  had  debated  about 
the  Icnowable  till  nothing  ivas  Ipft  for  di5cus8i<tn.  Then,  lest 
scepticism  shnuld  reign,  mj-sticism  left  the  knowable  >»ehind,  and 
took  possession  of  the  unknowable.  It  was  the  customary  develop- 
ment :  idealism,  empiricism,  rationalism,  or  scepticism,  had  idl  sjKikeu, . 
and  niyfi.-  mysticism  had  to  sjieak.  With  one  mystic  of  the^four- 
twrth  century  (John  Tauler)  English  readers  wh(»  tmvel  out^of  the 
ordinary  X'*'^  *^  'i^t  -nnfamiliar.  Another  (Henry  Suso).  who 
died  a  few  years  after  Tatiler,  has  been  called  a  prose  minne- 
singer  in  the  spiritual  kingdom;  he  had  immense  splendour  and 
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exuberance  of  phantasy.  The  Germans  still  find  in  his  books 
spiritual  food;  and  perhaps  the  books  may  yet  utter  words  of 
life  to  earnest  English  souls.  Less  gifted  than  Tauler  or  Suso,  but 
with  more  of  the  genius  and  aspiration  of  the  reformer,  was  John 
Ruysbroek,  bom  at  the  viEage  of  Euysbroek,  near  Brussels,  in  1293. 
In  1318,  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  became  vicar  of  St. 
Gudula's  Church,  at  Brussels.  The  constant  study  of  the  works 
attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  nourished  his  natural  love 
for  a  solitary  and  contemplative  Ufe.  To  gratify  this  irresistible 
yearning,  he,  accompanied  by  many  friends,  retired  to  a  monastic 
institution,  situated  in  a  large  beech  forest  not  far  from  Waterloo. 
Of  this  institution  he  was  appointed  prior :  he  governed  it  with 
paternal  wisdom  and  kindness.  His  chief  delight  was  to  wander 
in  the  loneliest'  parts  of  the  forest,  and  to  abandon  himself  to 
ecstatic  meditation — to  ideas  and  feelings  which  he  deemed  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  he  did  not  shun 
the  humblest  manual  labours,  and  though  called  the  "Doctor  Ecstati- 
cits"  by  excellence,  he  rebuked  the  sterile  quietism  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  mysticism,  or  at  least  its  necessary 
offspring.  "Without  despising  learning,  he  had  not  the  ambition 
to  be  learned.  All  his  works  were  written  in  Flemish,  and  had, 
like  most  of  the  mystical  works  of  the  period,  singular  titles.  He 
taught  that,  in  the  state  of  perfect  contemplation,  man. sees  Grod 
by  a  divine  brightness;  that  the  soul  is  itself  this  brightness; 
that  the  soul  is  so  transfigured  and  absorbed  into  its  original  essence, 
as  to  be  finally  identical  with  God;  and  that,  when  lost  in  this 
abyss,  it  is  no  longer  recognisable.  It  has  been  averred  that  John 
Euysbroek,  while  ardently  mystical,  avoided  pantheistic  excesses; 
but  these  words  have  certainly  a  pantheistic  sound.  Kevered  as 
a  saint,  consulted  as  a  sage,  John  Euysbroek  had  continually  as 
visitors  the  most  pious  and  eminent  personages ;  John  Tauler  and 
Gerard  Groot  being  of  the  number.  At  his  abode  in  the  forest, 
Euysbroek  died  in  December,  1381.  Gerson  first,  and  Bossuet 
afterwards,  branded  him  as  a  heretic.  But  it  would  be  well  for 
the  world  if  heretics  like  him  more  abounded. 

Euysbroek  was  of  humble  origin.  Groot  was  the  son  of  the 
burgomaster  of  Deventer.  His  talents  were  more  brilliant  than 
those  of  Euysbroek :  his  education  had  been  much  more  com- 
plete; his  aims  were  loftier,  though  not  purer.  Having  adopted 
the  profession  of  priest,  he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of 
his  family,  several  benefices,  and  lived  for  a  time  a  life  of  mere 
luxury  and  routine.  But  suddenly  the  guilt  of  being  a  Christian 
teacher  without  giving  a  Christian  example,  flashed  on  him.  Ke- 
nouncing  his  benefices,  he,  with  garb  almost  as  simple  as  that  of 
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fifolin   tte   Baptist,  autl  with  spirit    almost   as  stern,  jiassed  from 
jcity  to  city  of  his  native  land,  urging,  like  John  the  Baptist,  men 
[to   rejientance.      Of   tliose  who  have  been  called  refonnere  before 
tlie  Reformation — a  hu<jje  host,  only  n  small  part  of  -whose  achieve- 
fcientft  (!an  ever  he  chnmioled, — (leraj-il  Groot  signally  deserves  our 
reverence,   because   he   was  totally  free   from  the   polcmicftl  and 
I  proselytizing  temper,  did   not  meddle  with  the  dogmas  or  cousti- 
ftulion  of  the  Church,  and  wished  only  to  bo  the  apostle  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.      Indeed  the  reformers  before  the  Eefonuation, 
(Such    as    Geranl   Groot,   often  displayed    more  that  we   can  love, 
Jiulmire,  and  honour,  tlian  we  lind   in   the   reformers   helonginj?   to 
ithe  period  of  the  Reformation  itself.      They  had  a  sweeter,  larger, 
vital   humanity.       Gerard    Groot  made  uumeroiLs  converts. 
)ne  of  these,  Florentius  liadewin,  a  ricli  merchant,  followed  him 
from    the    moment    of    conversion,   as    a    devotetl    disciple,    ready 

I  to   make  all   sacriHccs  and   to  face   all  privations.      The   reading 
of,  the  roeditjition   on,   the    Scriptures    and    the    Fathers    of   the 
Church,  Groot  enforced  a.s   a  principal  occupation  of  the  Christian, 
That    others    besides  scholars  might   possess   the  treasure,  might 
taste  the  repast,  Groot  translated  from  the  Latin  into  Butch,  the 
prayers  most  in   use,  and   the  psalms.      To   render  their  labours, 
03  disseminators   of  holy  books,  the  more   fmitfid,  he  and  Eade- 
win    employed    numerous   copyists   in   transcribing  and   correcting 
the  best  manuscrijits  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Fathers  they  could 
,  obtain.     But  the  copyists  were  not  mere  hirelings,  and  it  was  not 
prosaic,   mechanical   duty  they  were  discharging:    they  viewed 
Jtheir  toil,  which  required  as  much  intelligence  as  patience,  as  a 
prolific,  powerful,  and  elevated  agency  of  human  salvation.     That, 
howev'er,  the  generous  t<ask  might  liave  an  additional  sacredncss, 
E^it  was  agreed  that  all  engaged  in  it  should  live  in  community — 
ar  the  fashion  of  the  primitive  Cluistians.      Here  we  have  the 
Brfjtherhood  of  the   Common   Life  in  its  most  rudimeutar)^   form, 
^^1  f(inu  subsequently  much  modified  and  expanded,  especially  after 
^^Groot  luavued  what  Kuyahroek  had  been  doing.      Cut  off  prema- 
^Kinrely,   Groot  did  not  succeed  in  bestowing  on   the    brotherhood 
^B  the  inatur(>  harmonious  shape  he  had  designed  for  it :  but  Badewin 
^P  wirvived  tdl  1400,  aiul  realized  what  was  nolilest  in  Groot's  scheme. 
In  1386  the  centnd  and  controlling  monastery  tif  the  lirotherhood 
iraa  erected  at  Windesheim,  near  ZwolL     Before  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  centun.-,  alxmt  a  Iiundred  and  fifty  bnuiclies  of  the  brother- 
[liood,  airdiat«d  to  the  central  niona.stery  and  govenied  by  its  laws, 
lad  spread  themselves  over  Kurope.     Bound  hy  no  vows,  the  mem- 
Vrs  of  the  brotherhood,  nevertheless,  practise*!  the  most  rigid  aace- 
llicism.     To  all  sciences  which  had  not  a  directly  practical  purpose^ 
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they  were  indifferent  i-ather  than  hostile ;  but  five  hundred  years 
ago  how  few  of  the  sciences  had  a  directly  practical  purpose!  It 
was  as  the  educators  of  youth  that  the  members  of  the  brotherhood 
gained  a  renown  which  can  never  perish.  They  were  the  first  modem 
improvers  of  education — of  education  not  as  the  privilege  of  a  few, 
but  as  the  heritage  of  everyone.  Of  the  numerous  schools  they 
established,  that  at  Deventer  was  the  most  distinguished,  receiving 
lustre  from,  and  giving  lustre  to,  such  pupils  as  Thomas  ^  Kempis, 
Cardinal  Kicholas  Cusa,  and  Erasmus.  That  they  might  tie  more 
effectually  promote  the  moral  and  religious  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  Church,  they  vigorously  in- 
sisted on  the  use  of  tlie  mother-tongue  whenever  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  addressed  the  multitude.  Spending  much,  of  their  time 
in  prayer,  they  made  tlieir  whole  life  a  prayer.  Unwearied  in 
preaching  the  divinest  truths  by  word  and  by  example,  they  sought 
relief  from  the  weight  and  sameness  of  asceticism  in  writing 
ascetical  books,  kindred  in  character  to  the  "Imitation  of  Christ." 
The  earnestness,  conscientiousness,  ingenuity,  and  true  critical  spirit 
they  manifested,  have  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  the  creators 
of  modem  philology.  They  might  have  done  much  more,  but  the 
Obscurantists  incessantly  assailed,  calumniated,  and  thwarted  them. 
In  some  points  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  resembled  the 
Essenians  rather  than  the  })rimitive  Christians;  in  others  they 
appear  to  have  been  leavened  by  Waldensian  influences,  though 
they  shxmned  separatism,  and  always  remained  formally  united  to 
the  Church.  From  taking  Gregory  the  Great  and  St.  Jerome  as 
patrons,  they  were  sometimes  called  Gregorians  and  Hieronymites. 
Thi'ough  the  Reformation  they  suffered  woeful  eclipse.  A  portion 
was  [absorbed  by  Protestantism ;  a  portion  was  effaced  altogether 
in  the  general  upheaval:  what  remained  was  robbed  of  the  original 
lineaments  which  had  distinguished  the  brotherhood.  Many  of  the 
schools  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  Jesuits.  Appropriating  the  schools, 
the  Jesuits  appropriated  the  art  of  education  for  which  the  brothor- 
liood  had  l^eeu  remarkable :  so  that  the  Jesuits  M'ere  merely  imitators 
in  that  wherein  they  have  been  most  successful  and  praiseworthy — 
the  education  of  the  young.  It  is  not  however  among  Catholics,  but 
among  Protestants,  that  we  must  seek  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the 
pious  men  who  formed  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Life.  But 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  let  their  graces  and  excellences  be  what  they 
may,  hold  a  rank  far  below  that  to  which,  by  the  most  beautiful  vir- 
tues, the  members  of  the  elder  brotherhood  ascended.  The  Moravian 
Brethren  have  not  the  same  breadtli  and  bounteousness  of  nature,  the 
same  generous  sympathies,  the  same  spontaneousness,  the  same  god- 
like blending  of  the  hero,  the  martyr,  and  the  saint.     As  the  life  of 
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0«mrd  Gi:oot  waa  au  example  for  all  bhe  oiGmljcro  of  the  brotherhood, 
tft  follow^  »o  Ills  Uealh  symboUzed  the  brotherhoods  desigu  nmb 
detds.  One  of  his  ffiend*  was  att,icked  by  the  prevailing  pe*tileHc>ei 
(i^rard  Groot,  who  had  some  medical  kiiowled;^'e,  watched  by  hid 
prompt  to  mioister  cvarytliiii^  thai  skill  coiUd  suggest  or 
'love^  could  inspire.  It  was  wliile  lavisliiiig  such  auccom-ri  ou  his 
frieml  that  he  cauglit  the  disease  which  tore  him  uway  t'ltnu  thoaq 
who  ferveutly  revei-ed  liliu,  and  from  that  benigiiaut  enterprise^  only 
Ibe  dawii  whureof  he  hud  beheld. 

The  ver^'  yeuf  Thouiiis  h  Kcuipis  was  born,  his  ehler  brother,  John 
u  Kcxupis.  eutered.  at  the  nge  of  fifteen,  the  school  established  by 
Utrraitl  Uroot  and  I'lurcutius  Uadewiu,  at  Uevenler,  When  not  much 
more  tlmu  twenty,  Johu  a  Kempis  joined  the  Au^aistiniaii  oi-der  that. 
;  affiliated  to  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Conunon  Life :  unk^ss,  which 
not  seem  quite  clear,  the  order  and  the  brotherhood  were 
^*ieweil  as  iu  a  certaiu  aspect  identical ;  tor  they  are  sometimes 
ftpokau  of  as  if  Uiey  were  one,  and  sometimes  as  if  they  wer* 
(distinct,  but  closely  related.  Uesidea  holding,  witli  zeal,  prudence^ 
.■md  charity,  tlie  hifjhest  dignities  of  tlie  onler,  Jolui  ii  Kempis 
was  celebrated  as  a  cojiyist  of  manuscripts,  and  as  a  corrector  of 
lUe  ttoxt;  he  excuUed  Ukewisu  in  the  art  (if  iUumination.  Whea 
Thomas  k  Kempis  arrived  at  Devciiter,  he  was  received  with  the 
more  warmth  by  Floi-cnlius  Itailewiu,  fr<im  the  interest  which  liis 
brother  Juiui  had  exulted.  Xlu-oujih  lladewin's  kindness,  a  wealthy 
Udy  gave  Tliomaa  the  shelter  of  her  hosiiitalile  roof  for  a  number 
of  JWtfB.  Tliojiuts  pre(km'd  himself  for  the  i-areer  of  the  ecclesiastic, 
not  as  tlie  holiest^  but  tliat  bo  miglit  the  l>cttcr  prepare  himsell"  tor 
Um  contemplative  life  which  he  so  uiucli  loved,  and  for  the  entire 
coaaeeration  of  liis  spirit  to  Hod.  Ho  leuinaed  tvu  things  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  l)ut  closely,  iu  those  days,  counected — cop)*ing 
loanuacripts  and  interpreting  tlte  Scriptures,  So  iar  aa  a  soientitic 
Uieoloj^'  was  {Hissible  at  th(*  purind,  lie  perfet^teil  hinistdf  thei'ein. 
The  more  i-oj^uUr  he  waa  also  in  cxttmal  n.-li;^iuiw  L-xeivises,  the  wore 
Ue  6iu)g  himself  on  the  ijit'Crmil  chasteuJUf;;^  and  consolations  of  the 
.v3uL  It  wonld  be  <U!Vicult  to  imnj^iue  a  pil.uriniage  tlu'oii'jh  the 
world  so  wholly  nnevcMilful  as  that  of  Thomas  a  Kruipis.  Uat  il'  his 
<lay8  tiowe^l  unrulHed  and  unvaried  on,  they  had  profound  fertilizing 
force,  fi>r,  dediciUed  t-o  heoveu,  they  were  the  richer  for  earth,  and  for 
thu  poor  saiierei-s  and  wanderei^  there.  In  L3y'J  he  eutered.  as  novice, 
the  monastery  of  Mount  Saint  Agnes,  near  2woll,  of  which  hia  brother 
ha/i  U\r  some  time  been  iiri<»r.  The  manual  lulwura  wliich  the  no- 
viciate imposed,  ho  mu-at  have  relished  tlie  moic  keeidy,  fi'om  the 
nourialiment  which  lliey  utfertd  alike  ti:>  huiiulity  and  to  interior  and 
At  the  aj^o  of  twentv-&ix  he  took  his  vuws  in  liis 
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brother's  presence  and  six  years  after  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  written,  on  the  latter  occasion,  what  now  forms  the 
fourth  book  of  the  "  Imitation ;"  and  chapter  fifth,  on  the  dignity  of 
the  sacrament  and  of  the  priestly  state,  refers,  it  is  believed,  to  his 
recent  entrance  into  orders.  Ere  long,  other  ascetic  treatises  followed, 
including  the  first  three  books  of  the  "Imitation," — granting  that 
Thomas  k  Kempis  was  the  author  of  the  work.  His  fame  as  a  writer 
and  preacher  went  fast  and  far,  and  the  devout  came  from  every 
quarter  to  place  themselves  under  his  spiritual  direction.  He  was 
elected,  in  1425,  the  sub-prior  of  that  same  monastery  of  Mount 
Saint  Agnes  in  which,  year  after  year,  with  humblest  mind,  he  had 
held  the  humblest  offices.  The  year  1429  brought  serious  troubles  to 
the  monastery.  Rodolph  of  Diephold  had  been  cliosen  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht  by  the  chapter  of  that  city.  But  the  Pope  had  refused  him 
the  'pallium.  The  choice,  however,  made  by  the  chapter,  was  approved 
by  the  nobility  and  the  communes  of  the  diocese,  whereby  the  Pope 
was  induced  to  treat  the  diocese  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  interdicts 
Only  by  the  monasteries  was  the  Pope's  command  to  intermit  public 
worship  obeyed.  Eodolph,  and  the  powerful  party  which  supported 
him,  were  indignant  at  what  they  deemed  the  slavish  and  unpatriotic 
submission  of  the  monasteries.  They  therefore  left  the  monks  the 
choice,  either  of  disregarding  the  Pope's  order,  or  of  leaving  the  coun- 
try. Steadfast  in  what  they  viewed  as  one  of  the  divinest  of  duties, 
obedience,  they  preferred  the  latter  alternative.  Thomas,  and  the 
other  monks  of  Mount  Saint  Agnes,  retired  to  Priesland.  But  in  1432, 
the  dispute  between  the  Pope  and  the  Archbishop  having  been  settled, 
Thomas  and  his  brother  returned  to  their  beloved  home.  Here  he 
resumed  occupations  which  were  as  useful  as  they  were  unpretending. 
Modest  as  those  occupations  might  in  general  be,  yet  Thomas  a 
Kempis  saw  nothing  incompatible  between  the  duties  of  the  moral 
and  religious  teacher,  and  human  learning.  A  scholar,  he  had  an 
intellectual  delight  in  scholarship.  He  hailed  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Italy.  The  barbarous  Latin  in  which  the  books  of  hia  time 
were  written  he  condemned,  and  he  urged  his  disciples  to  study  the 
ancient  writers.  All  his  own  works  were  composed  in  Latin,  not 
perhaps  in  Ciceronian  Latin,  but  in  the  best  and  most  elegant  he  was 
able  to  employ.  Some  of  his  pupils,  sucli  as  Rodolph  Agricola  and 
Alexander  Hegius,  one  of  the  masters  of  Erasmus,  were  active  and 
daring  soldiers  in  the  great  army  of  the  lienaissance.  Having  reached 
the  dividing  point  between  a  new  and  an  old  constitution  of  society, 
Thomas  \  Kempis  died  in  1471. 

A  few  particulars,  gleaned  from  two  of  his  contemporaries,  one  of 
whom  had  been  witli  him  in  the  monastery  of  Mount  Saint  Agnes, 
are  worth  reproducing.     Great  in  virtues,   Thomas  ^  Kempis  was 
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short  in  stature.  He  delighted  to  be  alone,  but  did  not  consider  hia 
time  liis  own  if  he  could  console  or  instnict  any  one.  In  speaking 
and  writing  lie  aimed  rather  to  rouse  the  affections  than  to  sharpen 
the  intellect.  Of  silence  he  was  as  fond  as  of  solitude.  Yet  he  was 
not  morose,  and  when  lie  conversed,  he  nmigletl,  in  the  most  natm-al 
way,  the  jocund  with  the  j^rave.  Exceeding  were  his  mildness  and 
afiiibility.  His  entreaties  and  exhortations  had  a  marvellous  sweetnesa. 
Discourse  on  frivolous  and  worldly  things  ho  shunned.  The  coun- 
sellor of  the  tempttid.  the  consoler  of  the  alHicte<i,  the  friend  of  all  the 
pious  and  the  humble,  he  never  rebuked  any  except  the  presumptuous 
and  the  impenitent. 

Of  the  works  uf  Thomas  Jl  Kcmpis  many  cflitions  have  appeared^ 
but  none  is  considered  complete.  The  works  are  mainly  on  the  sub- 
jects which  lay  nearest  his  heart — the  edification  of  his  bi-ethrun,  and 
the  mystical  life.  He  wrote,  however,  a  chronicle  of  the  Moimt  Saint 
Agne5  Monastery,  and  the  lives  of  Gerard  Groot,  Klorentius  Kadewin, 
and  nine  of  their  disciples.  A  collection  of  sacred  songs,  with  the 
iiirs,  was  published  not  long  ago,  from  a  manuscript,  in  Cnisscls. 
iJoth  the  songs  aud  tiie  aira  are  ascribed  to  Thomas  k  Kenipis,  whose 
love  of  music  was  as  warm  as  his  acquainUuce  with  it  was  profound. 
In  addition  to  liis  other  ennrmous  laboui-s  us  a  copyist,  he  tranaeribed 
the  whole  of  the  Bible,  in  four  folio  volumes.  This  colossfil  mouu- 
ment  of  patience,  skill,  and  industrj',  still  existe<l  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  it  hns  .since  disappeared.  A  coraplet^3,  or  what  professes 
lo  be  a  complete  traiishition  of  the  woi'ks  of  Thomas  k  Kenipis,  has 
been  given  in  CJerman. 

Whatever  atti'action  or  instniction  there  may  be  in  the  history  of 
John  Gerson,  of  Thomas  a  Keinpis,  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Common  Life,  yet,  in  the  least  erudite,  the  least  artistic  form,  and 
from  soun-es  accessible  to  every  e<luc;atml  person,  we  have  offered 
an  outline  of  that  history,  in  order  to  eunble  our  i^eaders  to  judge 
whctlier  John  (Jerson,  or  Thomas  i\  Kempis,  or  neither  of  them,  was 
the  author  of  a  work  which  has  gone  through  more  than  two  thousand 
editions  in  the  original  l^tin,  and  of  which  Michclet  thus  cloq^uoutly 


**  In  the  first  baok  the  soul  bids  farewell  lo  the  world :  it  foitifiea  itself 
ia  solitude  iu  thu  second :  in  the  third  it  is  mi  longer  aluue :  it  has  neui  it 
^tOUipHiiion,  a  friend,  a  niastiT  ;  and  of  all,  the  ui<wt  loving.     A  graceful 

Qggle  begimi,  an  amiable  and  paoilic  war  between  extreme  feebleness  and 
that  inlinite  force  which  ceases  ti  be  force  by  melting  into  inliuite  goodness, 
We  follow  with  emotiou  uU  the  alteiuatiuitH  of  this  i>eautiful  religions  gym- 
nastik.  The  suid  faJlu  \  il  viava  again  :  it  falls  once  more :  it  weeps.  But 
//<•  conaolc*  it :  *  I  am  here  ! '  He  tries,  •  to  aid  thee  ever.  Courage  I  all  is 
not  lost-  Thon  art  a  man,  nud  not  a  Go»l  :  thoa  art  Hesh,  and  not  an  angel. 
Uow  coiUdst  thou  remain  always  at  the  some  hei<;ht  of  virtue  I '     This  com- 
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liaBMiouate  intelligence  of  onr  feebleness  and  of  our  falls,  indicates  sufficiently 
thut  thin  gi-(jnt  book  was  finished  when  Christianity  had  lived  long,  and  had 
iiutjuimd  a  boundless  experience,  and  a  boundless  indulgence.  We  encounter 
uvurywhero  therein  a  powerful  maturity,  a  awcet  and  rich  autumnal  savour ; 
\v«  lind  not  the  acritudes  of  young  passion.  To  have  arrived  at  such  a  point, 
it  ia  needful  to  have  loved  much,  to  have  then  ceased  to  love,  and  to  have 
luved  and  yet  loved  again.  The  passion  which  we  meet  in  this  work  is 
grand  as  the  object  whjch  it  seeks  :  grand  as  the  world  which  it  forsakes.  I 
do  not  merely  feel  here  the  voluntary  death  of  a  holy  soul,  but  an  immense 
widowhood,  and  the  death  of  an  interior  world.  This  void,  which  God 
comes  to  fill,  is  the  pkco  in  the  social  world  which  has  entjjely  perished — - 
body  and  possessions — Church  and  Fatherland." 

^lichclet  also  says, — ■ 

"The  book  is  a  Christian  Mid  not  a  national  book.  If  it  could  b« 
national  at  all,  it  would  assuredly  be  a  French  book.  It  has  neither  the 
Petrarchesque  impetuosity  of  the  ItiUian  mystics,  nor  the  capricious  phan- 
tasies of  the  German  mystics,  their  profundity  under  peurile  forms,  their 
dangerous  spiritual  languor.  There  are  more  sentiments  than  imagee,  which 
is  a  French  characteristic." 

There  is  a  certain  ingenuity  in  these  words ;  but  they  do  not  aid 
ns  much  in  our  main  inquiry,  and  they  are  obviously  dictated  by 
that  national  prejudice  by  which  >Iichelet  is  so  often  misled. 

Another  French  wTiter,  wishing  perhaps  to  rob  Thomas  ^  Kempis 
of  his  glory,  by  making  the  investigation  more  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult, lias  laboured  to  prove  the  long  anteriority  of  the  first  book  to  the 
remaining  books : — 


"o 


"  Tlie  calm  and  humble  language  of  the  first  book  would  scarcely  appear 
to  be  the  utterance  of  that  bolder  mind,  that  mind  more  familiar  mth 
profane  antiquity,  that  mind  which  delights  in  grand  images  and  ample 
developments,  in  the  third  l>ook ;  and  neither  the  one  part  nor  the  other 
has  tho  slenderest  affinity  to  the  learned  and  subtle  theology  of  the  fourth 
book." 

To  this  it  has  been  replied  that  the  homogeneousness  of  the  whole 
production  is  \Tiulicated  l)y  the  gradation  of  ideas,  and  the  natural 
movement  of  a  mind  "which,  in  proportion  as  it  advances,  grows  bolder 
and  more  decided,  enlarges  its  horizon,  sees  higher  and  farther. 
Besides,  a  man  who  rapidly  passed  from  the  instruction  of  the  poorest 
poor  to  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  contemplative  life,  and  from  these 
to  the  converse  with  the  acutest  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  foremost 
authors  of  antitiuity,  would  instinctively  and  unavoidably  assume 
diversified  phases  of  intellectual  character  when  writing. 

A  immordial  fact,  which  meets  us  in  the  very  vestibule  of  the 
debate,  is, — that  the  Netherlands  and  Northern  Germany  alone  pos- 
sessed, at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  ceutuiy,  the  religious  soil, 
the  religious  atmosphere,  required  for  the  birth  and  the  growth  of  the 
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t)u,"  Tlie  Brotherliiwd  of  the  Common  Life,  or  rattier  tlie 
cticiua.stance9  ia  tha  NatimrUuds  aud  Nortlieiii  Germany,  out  af 
which  that  Wuthcrbooil  arose,  croated  a  reliyious  opulfnre,  a  catho- 
licity, a  cljaiity,  a  mystical  lougiug,  a  mystical  raiiture,  suck  as 
nowhere  else  iu  Christea<lom  could  at  the  momout  be  seen.  The 
greatest  tilings  dttmand  the  greatest  aiit^cudonts  and  accessories. 
Wlwt  could  Dunto  liave  been,  luduss  as  the  embotliment.  Titanic 
alike  and  poetic,  of  all  the  inHucnccs  which  luid.  been  wan-iug  iu  Italy 
for  three  huuilred  years  ?  What  Shakspere,  except  as  a  king  among 
a  race  of  kings  ?  What  ^ajwleon,  if  not  as  the  niaster  and  ihe  slave 
of  the  French  Kevolution  ?  Now,  allowing  that  Gersou  was  the  fittest 
and  lik«U«st  man  to  ^Tite  the  "  ImiUtion,"  Fi-auce  refused,  mure  than 
any  other  Christian  lajid,  the  religious  soil,  tlie  i-^igious  atmosphure 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  France  was,  iu  the  most  literal  sense*  a 
howling  wilderness;  it  was  a  desohition,  whcroln  beasts  of  prey, 
rending  and  roaring,  alouo  biY»kc  the  awful  silence.  The  otUcial 
church,  wallowing  in  tho  miro,  and  liurling  hurril.»Ie  maledictions,  was 
impotent  for  giiixl.  In  140ij  and  l-tOii,  during  two  winters  and  two 
Lents,  no  seniioas  were  preached  at  Paris.  iSorrow  doubtless  is  the 
clement  in  which  the  '*  Imitation"  is  steeped;  hut  it  is  not  a  sorrow 
without  hope,  not  a  sorrow  uncheered,  lujvaried,  not  a  .sorrow  inspirc<l 
by  the  monotonous  spectacle  of  squalor,  indigence,  vileness,  and  ]>ain. 
Some  gle-am  of  human  gowluess,  of  human  uobluiteHs  was  ueedfuL 
Thufi,  then,  wo  accept  it  as  an  intriiisic  necfc^tsity  that  Uie  "  Imitation  " 
could  a"?  little  have  come  from  France,  as  from  the  darkest  den  of  a 
pirate  ship,  and  that  it  was  the  prmluct  of  the  communities  which 
were  in  dinict  or  inilirect  connection  with  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Commou  Life. 

This  Ix-ing  accepted,  it  is  domonsti'able  as  a  second  intrinsic  neces- 
sity that  Thomas  ^  Kempis  must  have  been  tlie  author,  for,  of  all 
those  directly  or  indirectly  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Com- 
mon Life,  no  oue  knuwn  to  us  cuinbiued  in  the  same  manner  or 
d«)girc  the  moral  and  mental  qualities,  the  Divine  piety,  and  Uie 
Dirine  genius. 

But  Wf  are  mrt;  comjicUed  to  entrench  nurselvcs  in  inherent  neces- 
sitauA:  ucilbtir  are  we  fnrccd  to  cover  solid  analogies  witli  a  drapery 
of  coi^ectures.  The  proofs  positive,  distinct,  indisputable,  are  over- 
whelm in^^ 

At  Ui-usiHils  exists  a  manuscript  volimie,  entirely  from  the  hand  of 
Thomas  u  Kempis,  containing,  along  with  several  ti'eatises,  the  four 
books  of  the  "  Imitation."  At  the  end  <jf  the  volume  are  these  words : 
— ^"Finished  and  completed  iu  the  year  1441,  by  the  hands  of  the 
Brother  Thomas  k  Kempis,  in  Moiuit  Saint  Agues,  near  ZwoU."  As 
other  portions  of  this  volume  are  admitted  to  be  tho  genuine 
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works  of  ThomaB,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Thomas  eoold  have 
put  the  "Imitation"  beside  them,  unless  he  had  been  the  author 
thereof. 

The  oldest  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  "  Imitation  "  yet  found,  attri- 
butes the  authorship  to  Thomas  i  Kempis,  an  authorship  attested  by- 
many  other  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  it  would  be 
tedious  here  to  enumerate. 

One  of  a  class  already  familiar  to  us, — the  reformers  before  the 
Reformation,  was  John  Wessel,  called  also  Ganzeroot,  bom  in  1419 
at  Groningen,  where  he  died  in  1489.  Having  studied  under  Thomas 
h.  Kempis,  he  taught  philosophy  in  Paris  and  other  famous  cities. 
His  learning  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  "  Jaix  MuTidi"  while,  from 
the  fierceness  wherewith  he  attacked  scholasticism,  the  Obscurantists 
scornfully  called  him  "  Magist^r  C<mtradidionum."  Many  of  his  writ- 
ings were  burned  as  heretical  after  his  death.  Luther  held  him  in 
high  esteem,  warmly  approving  his  mode  of  expounding  the  doctrine  of 
Jtistification.  In  1522,  at  the  most  trying  point  of  the  Reformation, 
Luther  published  a  selection  from  Wessel's  writings,  with  a  preface. 
Wessel  had,  as  a  disciple,  Albert  de  Hardenberg.  From  the  pen  of 
Hardenberg  we  have  this  well-authenticated  passage : — 

"The  reputation  of  the  excellent  brother,  Thomas  k  Kerapi^  gathered 
round  him  niany  persons.  About  this  epoch  he  wrote  the  work  on  *The 
Imitation  of  Christ,'  which  begins,  '  Whoso  followeth  Me.'  Weasel  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying  that  he  had  drawn  from  this  book  his  first  zeal  for 
piety ;  and  he  was  hereby  induced  to  form  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  iraster  Thomas, — an  acquaintance  deepening  into  the  closest  friend- 
ship, to  such  a  point  that  he  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  Mount  Saint 
Agnes  itself." 

Elsewhere  Hardenberg  says  : — 

"The  monks  of  Mount  Saint  Agnes  showed  me  many  writings  of  the 
most  pious  Thomas  k  Kempis.  Among  other  productions  of  his,  they  have 
ppeserverfl  the  truly  inestimable  work  on  '  Tlie  Imitation  of  Christ,'  from 
which  Wessel  confessed  that  lie  had  derived  his  first  taste  for  true  theology. 
This  book  had  determined  him,  when  he  was  still  very  young,  to  go  to 
ZwoU,  to  study  tJiere  the  elements  of  literature,  and  to  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  the  pious  Thomas  k  Kempis,  who  was  canon  in  the  house  of  Saint  Agnes." 

The  anonymous  author  of  a  biography  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  written 
a  few  years  after  the  death  of  the  holy  man,  places,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  "  Imitation  "  among  the  works  of  Kempis.  His  testimony 
has  been  considered  as  conclusive  as  it  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that 
he  journeyed  with  pious  zeal  to  Mount  Saint  Agnes,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  gathering,  from  the  lips  of  persons  long  and 
intimately  bound  to  the  departed  M'orthy,  everything  of  interest 
relating  to  him. 

A  German  translation  of  the  three  first  books  of  the  "  Imitation " 
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was  publislicd  in  1448  by  Gaspai'd  Pforzlieim,  who,  aa  if  stating  a 
thin*,'  too  ubvious  to  be  doubted,  represents  Thomas  ii  Kempis  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Imitiitioii."  He  could  not  have  been  courageous 
enough  to  do  this  if  Thomas  had  not  really  been  the  author.  Thomas 
was  still  aUve,  Ue  was  as  remarkable  for  modesty  as  for  otlicr  graces 
and  gifts.  Now  it  is  surely  monstrous  to  conceive  that  a  man  who 
practised,  almost  to  a  foolish  extent,  the  precept  given  in  the  *'  Imita- 
tion," "  Delight  in  being  unknown,"  would  have  allowed  the  renown 
to  shine  on  liim  which  belonged  to  another,  and  would  hjive  made 
perfect  cupicii  of  the  work,  without  one  word  of  pixitest  or  coutmdic- 
tioii  in  refei-euce  to  the  undeserved  glory. 

John  Biischius,  a  member  of  the  monaetery  of  VTindesheim  from 
1420  to  1479,  declares,  in  his  chronicle  of  thut  mouastery,  that 
Tliomas  \l  Kempis  wrote  the  "  Imitation-"  All  doubts  and  objections 
should  fall  before  this  invincible  testimony.  For  fifty-one  years 
Kempis  and  liuschius  resided  within  a  lejigxie  of  each  other,  in 
kindred  monastic  establishments.  They  had  often  occasion  to  meet, 
both  officially  and  in  less  formal  fashion.  What  evidence  can  be 
con^TJicing  if  that  of  Buschius  is  refused  \ 

In  1454,  seventeen  years  before  the  death  of  Thomas  \s.  Kempis, 
Hermann  ile  Ryd  gave  a  description  of  the  monasteries  helon^nng  to 
the  Ciinonici  Rajidttres  of  Windesheim.  llis  intercoui-se  with  Thomas 
had  been  fivipicnt  imd  familiar,  and  we  nmst  listen  to  him  as  to  a 
trustworthy  witness,  when  lie  infunns  us  that  the  author  of  the 
"  Imitation  "  was  Thomas  h  Kempis. 

A  monk,  John  Maubm*ne,  made  his  noviciate  at  Mount  Saint 
AmiPJi  under  Kenier,  who  had  been  six  years  along  with  Kempis  in 
that  monastery.  Maubnrne  i^uotes  in  1491,  as  if  written  by  njomas, 
tlLree  passages  of  the  ''  Imitation  ;"  and  among  the  works  of  Kempis 
he  enumerates  three  books  thereof. 

About  the  year  1441  the  work  began  to  be  occasionally  ascribed, 
without  the  slightest  e\'idence  or  authority,  to  Gerson,  But  apart 
from  the  coutrovei-sies  of  modern  thues  ou  the  subject,  the  ppejvoa- 
lerous  fiction  was  not,  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  allowed  impu- 
dently to  travel  unconti-adicted.  Prefatory  to  the  French  tnmslation 
of  the  "  Imitation,"  wliich  was  published  in  1493,  it  is  said, — "Here 
commences  the  very  salutary  book  on  *Tho  Imitation  of  our  lord,* 
which  has  been  attributed  by  some  pei"Sons  to  Saint  Bcnnml  or  ^faster 
Cteiaon,  though  this  is  most  inaccumte.  For  the  uuthor  uf  this  book 
was  a  venerable  Father  and  very  devout  monk,  called  Thoiuas  h. 
Kempis."  Now  wlien  this  declaration  was  made,  Kempis  had  been 
dead  only  twenty-two  year-s,  and,  before  his  death,  printing  had  been 
discovered,  afVonling  miraculous  means  of  publicity,  compared  to  those 
wliich  had  previously  existed.    The  fame  of  tho  "  Imitation,"  borne 
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by  the  printing  press,  came  crowding  on  the  monks  of  MoTint  Saint 
Agnes  in  many  different  shapes.  Still  less  then  than  the  German 
tnuifilAtor  previously  mentioned,  could  the  French  translator,  m£hout 
the  most  solid  reasons,  have  conferred  the  authorship  of  the  ■**  Imita- 
tion "  on  Thomas  k  Kempis. 

Petrus  SchottUB,  a  monk  of  Strashurg,  published  in  1488,  Still 
nearer  the  time  when  Thomas  k  Kempis  died,  the  'works  of  Gerson : 
yet  it  is  thus  he  speaks,  at  a  moment  when  so  many  companions 
or  contemporaries  of  Thomas  could  have  refuted  an  allegation  so  bold, 
if  it  had  been  false : — "  There  are  treatises  which  have  been  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Gerson.  Such  as  the  book  *De  Contemptu 
Mundi,'  for  it  is  established  that  the  work  was  ^written  by  Thomas 
4  Kempis,  canon  regular." 

'An  edition  of  the  book,  which  lappeared  at  ^tn«mberg  in  14S4, 
equally  vindicates  the  claim  of  Thomas,  and  rejects  that  of  Gerson. 

The  successor  of  Thomas  \.  Kempis  in  the  ofl&ce  of  sub-prior  at 
Mount  Saint  Agnes,  was  Francis  de  Tholen.  "Was  he,  or  -was  lie  not, 
'a  competent  witness  ?  Certainly  a  -witness  most  competent.  Yet 
Tholen  appeals  in  1475  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  "  Imitation,"  "fiom 
the  hand  of  Thomas  i\  Kempis,  and  open  to  every  one*s  inspection,  to 
show  that  Tlxomas  was,  and  that  Gerson  was  not,  the  autiior. 

An  argument  in  support  of  the  theory  which  we  deem  the  right 
one,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  much  pith  or  stringency.  It  is 
averred  that  there  are  numerous  Germanisms  in  the  "  Imitation.'* 
This  would  help  to  prove  that  the  writer  was  a  German ;  but  it  would 
not  prove  at  all  that  the  writer  was  Thomas  &  Kempis.  Most  amus- 
ingly, the  G^Tsonians  proclaim,  as  a  chief  literary  feature  of  fiie 
"Imitation,"  its  numerous  Gallicisms.  To  this  it  has  been  "very 
pertinently  answered,  that  all  the  theological  and  philosophical 
science  of  the  ^liddle  Ages  had  for  centre  the  university  of  l^aris, 
whither  came,  from  all  Europe,  teachers  and  students,  and  that  the 
language  of  the  schoolmen  had  thereby  contracted  a  certain  mmiber 
of  terms  and  expressions,  adopted  and  adapted  from  the  French 
language.  The  deduction  is  natural,  that  a  writer  in  HoHand  could 
readHy  have  made  use  of  some  Gallicisms  which  the  monastic  iLettin 
had  appropriated,  but  that  it  woidd  not  be  easy  to  explain  how  a 
French  author  could  have  been  able  to  employ  strikingly  character- 
istic Germanisms.  The  champions  of  the  Italian  origin  of  the  lx)ok 
have  not  failed  to  find  in  it  many  Italicisms.  It  is  from  the  style,  as 
much  as  from  the  substance  of  the  book,  that  Ernest  Ilenan  has  pro- 
noimced  in  favour  of  Italy;  has  declared  that  the  "Imitation" 
belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  very  flower,  and  not  to  the 
decay  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Renan  is  perhaps  more  a  philosopher 
than  Michelet ;  but  manifestly  Michelet  is  incomparably  more  phalo- 
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!Wph"!cal  thfm  llenon,  when  representing  llie  "  Imitrttion  "  as  the  pra- 
dnct  of  ChiistiaiutA''s  mulurest  (;onsciousnej?8,  M'hen  uothhif;»  renminbi 
except  to  liwk  Nick  in  jxiin  and  in  pity.  Kot  nnieh  more  iniTwrtuncc 
5s  to  be  attached  to  Eenau's  words,  when  ho  says  thai  tlie  "  Imiltrtion  " 
"  hiw  the  gcnhis  linipitl  hut  not  prdfound  of  Italy  ;  a  genius  abhorrent 
t>f  abstract  speculations,  hut  niarvellmisly  fitt^id  for  practical  phflo- 
noph}-."  These  are  meaningless  idirascs.  Even  if  thoy  M-erc  more 
Tlhaa  this,  it  would  snflico-  to  show  how  litt-lo  Italy  is  to  he  considered 
in  the  discussion ;  that  tlie  Christian  Italians,  like  the  pagan  liomans, 
were  never  inclined  to  teli-fioug  entliusiivsm ;  that,  fui-  instance,  ■while 
the  Normanized  nations  went  into  the  Cioisades  with  their  whole 
heart,  the  Gennauic  nations  only  with  half  heart,  the  Italians,  except 
■when  stirred  on  hy  contact  with  the  ardent  hosta  around  them,  were 
tndiffei*ent  to  the  Cnisades,  or  looked  at  them  only  with  an  eye  to 
material  advantages.  TMigion  has  heen  for  the  Italians,  ancient  and 
modcnij  a  jwhtical  or  rather  a  miinicipal  organisation,  a  social  power, 
a  Tnagnificent  show,  not  a  vitality  of  the  soul.  Yet  what  is  the 
"  Imitation,"  if  not  the  offspring  of  religious  enthusiasm? 

The  snl»stantial  agreement  between  the  maxims  of  the  "  Imitation" 
and  the  doctrines  taught  hy  Tliomas  ii  Kejnpis,  in  the  works  of 
which  he  is  adniitt<?d  to  be  the  author,  is  a  point  only  to  be  pressed 
when  we  keep  in  view  those  two  intrinsic  necessities,  iu  referenc*  to 
the  origin  (tf  tiie  l»ook  at  which  we  have  formerly  glanced.  If,  look- 
ing at  all  the  agencies  most  i^rominent  in  the  decline  of  tlie  Middle 
Ages,  wheu,  iu  the  dearth  of  jxilitical  grentness,  and  not  thi-ough,  hut 
ill  spite  of  scholasticism  and  the  imiverslties,  the  revival  of  classical 
atnre  became  the  one  supreme  fact  ns  the  herald  of  printing, 

printing  was  it«elf  the  hei-ald  of  the  Ileformation, — if,  looking  at  all 
those  agencies,  we  are  persuaded  that  only  from  the  rich  bosom  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Common  LUc  the  "  Imitation"  could  have  flowed, 
and  that  Thomas  \  Koiupis  was  the  typical  man  of  that  brotherhood, 
— ^theu,  all  tlie  wsemblances  we  can  trnce  between  the  "  Imitation  " 
ami  tlie  recogniseil  productions  of  Thomjis  k  Kemjiis,  become  so  many 
arguments,  strengthening  the  claim  of  Kompis  to  the  authorship  of 
the  "  Imitation."  Kow  can  it  be  a  mere  accident  that  twenty  chap- 
ters of  the  authenticated  treatises  of  Kempis  have  titles  almost 
identical  "^^-ith  those  of  twenty  chapters  of  the  "Imitation**?  Can 
it  l«  a  mere  accident  that  Tlionuis,  when  writing  the  lives  of  Gerard 
■Groot,  Florentius  liadewin,  and  theii-  chief  disciples,  and  when  ex- 
pounding the  principles  he  derived  from  his  early  teachers,  discourses 
of  moral  regenemtion  in  the  tone,  the  temper,  the  hmguage  with 
vliich  the  "Lmitiition"  has  familiarized  us  ?  Or  can  it  be  a  mere 
Bccident  that  a  man,  rtf  whom  ltu?w;hiu8  says  that  he  was  the  true 
apocQe  of  the  "vrorld  in  the  days  when  he  lived,  and  the  origin  of 
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all  its  recent  reformation,  of  all  its  renewed  devotion,  abstained, 
while  throwing  the  celestial  fire  of  the  "  Imitation "  into  all  his 
utterances,  from  any  textual  reproduction,  great  or  small,  of  the 
book  itself?  Shortly  before  the  death  of  Kempis,  the  first  edition 
of  the  "Imitation"  was  published  at  Augsburg.  We  are  therefore 
to  suppose  that  during  sixty  years,  from  the  time  he  was  a  young 
man  of  thirty,  to  the  time  he  was  an  old  man  of  ninety,  Thomas 
fi  Kempis,  the  most  religious  man  of  his  age,  had  constantly  in 
his  hands  the  most  religious  book  of  his  age,  that  he  made 
frequent  copies  of  it,  that  perhaps,  ere  closing  for  ever,  his  eyes 
were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  it  in  its  printed  form;  that  he 
hovered  round  this  book,  continually  wrote  what  recalled  it,  never 
composed  a  work  which  was  not  in  some  sort  a  commentary  and 
development  of  it,  and  yet  that  he  never  gave  a  single  verbal  quota- 
tion from  the  book — as  if,  by  a  strange  perversity,  grudging  praise  to 
what,  nevertheless,  he  so  passionately  loved.  Eather  let  us  believe 
that  the  man's  reticence  and  abstinence  here  were  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  a  modesty  so  great  as  to  have  grown  proverbial.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  argument  drawn  from  the  substance  of  the  "  Imitation," 
the  valuable  observations  of  the  able  and  impartial  M,  Malou  on  the 
style  of  the  book  have  a  most  pregnant  significance : — 

"  The  *  Imitation  '  ia  really  composed  only  of  a  series  of  pioxis  thoughte, 
enounced,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  form  of  aspiration,  of  warning,  of  medi- 
tation, of  prayer.  Every  verse  contains  a  complete  doctrine,  which  has  not 
always  a  necessary  connection  with  the  verse  which  precedes,  or  with  that 
which  follows.     The  very  title  which  has  sometimes  been  given  to  the 

*  Imitation'  confirms  the  remark.     In  many  manuscripts  the  work  ia  entitled, 

•  Book  of  Sentences  on  the  Imitation  of  Christ.'  We  find  merely  a  succession 
of  thoughts,  coimsels,  maxims,  without  any  perceptibly  concatenation.  Well, 
then,  such  a  style  is  exactly  the  style  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.  This  writer 
scarcely  ever  develops  his  subject,  he  never  abandons  himself  to  a  headlong 
impulse,  he  accumulates  sentences,  ho  heaps  maxim  on  maxim,  he  fom^  an 
agglomeration  of  pious  thoughts,  he  never  strives  to  bind  his  ideas  together 
in  such  a  way  as  to  present  them  as  a  continuous  chain,  in  which  link  is 
closely  hammered  into  link." 

By  an  unworthy  trick  the  Gersonians,  feeling  how  little  can  really 
be  said  in  defence  of  the  Gersouian  theory,  have  tried  to  depreciate 
Thomas  h.  Kempis  as  a  mere  copyist.  Even  if  he  had  been  a  copyist^ 
and  a  copyist  only,  the  copyist  was,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  no 
commonplace  hack,  but  at  least,  in  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Common 
Life,  an  accomplished  and  intelligent  scholar.  Besides,  the  principal 
occupation  of  Thomas  was  not  copying.  He  took  an  active  and 
responsible  share  in  the  government  of  a  religious  community:  he 
instructed  the  novices;  he  preached  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  and 
had  a  wide  reputation  as  a  preacher;  and  when  not  meditating  on 
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be  divincst  things  in  his  cell,  he  had  countless  ministries  of  mercy 
fulfil. 

The  Gersoniaiis  furthermore  mftintiiin  that  the  "  Imitation  "  is  the 
itpouring  of  a  passionate  soiil  that  had  been  tried  in  the  fiercest 
ruace  of  afHiction ;  that  had  encountered  numberless  vicissitudes; 
liat  had  had  bitter  personal  exjwriences,  and  had  been  wounded 
Byond  healiiig  by  the  tragical  spectacle  of  public  calamities ;  and 
liat  the  character  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  as  placid  as  his  career 
peacefnl.  But  what  gave  birth  to  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Com- 
aon  Life  ?  Was  it  not  unspeakable  wickedness  and  unspeakable  woe? 
lie  brotherhood  did  not  otler  an  asylum  fur  the  weak  and  the  weary, 
it  a  citadel  for  the  brave;  and  the  members  of  tbo  brotherliood 
rere  athletes,  not  anchorites.  Seek  not  here  a  cold  and  colourless 
picture,  having  nothing  in  common  with  flesh  ami  btood  ;  or  a  moral 
>uy ;  or  the  apathy  which  is  only  another  name  for  poltroonery. 
["bomas  a  Kempis  lu-ul  known  the  terrible  combats  with  passion  and 
sniptation  :  this  he  himself  confesses :  this  his  biographers  state 
sonceming  him.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  "I  have  sought  repose 
evoryiliing ;  and  liave  found  it  only  in  solitude  and  in  books." 
And  what  is  holijiess,  and  what  is  peace  \  Are  they  treasui'es  that 
»u  be  gained  otherwise  than  by  conflict  and  commotion  ?  He  alone, 
rho  liaa  l>een  tossed  on  the  waves,  and  dashed  on  the  rocks,  can 
speak  to  us  of  the  sheltering  creek,  whei'C  not  even  a  bubble 
(breaks  ou  the  water,  and  where  the  lioughs,  full  of  sinjL,'iug  bii-ds  and 
odouTH,  nrth  overlieail.  In  his  own  heart ;  in  the  heart  of  the 
|roung  candidates  for  the  stainless  monachal  robe,  whom  he  had  to 
struct ;  in  a  world  always  sinning,  but  at  the  particuhir  period,  one 
kideous  heap  of  pangs  and  of  pollutions;  in  tlic  godlessncss  of  the 
[Clmrch, — Thomas  a  Kempis  saw  and  felt  all  that  of  which  the  "  Im- 
30  "  is  the  picture  and  the  utterance,  but  for  which  it  was  also  a 
Nevertheless,  though  he  may  himself  have  wrestled  with  giult 
□d  remoi'se;  though  he  may  have  wept  over  the  misery  and  the 
iog,  torturing,  desolating  all  ages,  and  especially  his  own,  when 
Imitation"  first  gleamed  as  a  hope  and  a  healing,  yet  he  had 
[Always  been  a  consolur,  a  condortor^uever  a  persecutor;  had  always 
compassion  inlinitely  higher  than  belief;  had  not,  even  in  his 
,  unripened  period,  been  a  zealot  for  dogmas ;  had  evermore  been 
flncrriful,  alike  Irom  his  love  of  mankind,  and  fn^m  the  yearning  in 
soul  for  omnipotent  mercy.  Verily,  only  a  breast  burning  with 
Jpity, — a  breast  that  had  never  wounded  another  breast, — could  have 
offered  that  incense  to  heaven,  that  dew  to  earth,  which  we  name 
the  "  Imitation." 
It  is  not  without  a  sentiment  akin  to  disgust  and  abhorrence  that 
[tunt  from  Thomas  a  Kempis  to  John  Gersou.  Except  to  gratify 
)UUL  U 
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French  vanity,  and  prolong  a  profitless  discussion,  we  know  iKtt  why 
lliis  man,  with  a  reputation  (inrkened  liy  bigotiy,  hy  perset'ution,  and 
who  was  too  much  a  pedant  and  a  dogmatist  ever  to  enter  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  life  and  truth,  should  be  for  a  moment  mcntiono<l  when 
the  authorship  of  the  '*  Imitation"  is  in  question.  All  the  inherent 
proliahilities  and  necessities,  as  we  have  more  than  once  hinted, 
tell  irresistibly  to  Gerson's  disfavour.  The  cliaracter  and  career  of 
Gerson  are  sufficient  to  refute  the  Gersonian  theory,  even  if  there 
were  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  justify  that  theory,  width  there  is  not. 
The  arguments  against  the  theory  have  been  pressed  with  victorious 
force  by  Kenan,  and  many  more.  It  is  enough  to  give,  in  Kenan's 
words,  one  or  two  points  : — "The  *  Iniilation  '  does  not  figure  m  the 
list  of  the  Chancellor's  works  by  his  brother  liimself :  the  style  of 
GersoQ  has  all  the  barbarism  of  the  scholastics :  the  Latin  of  the 
'  Imitation  '  is  not  the  most  perfect,  certainly,  hut  it  is  fidl  of  charm." 
Thus,  then,  if  internal  probabilities  and  external  eWdence  are  to  be 
held  of  Uie  8ame  value  here  as  in  other  cases.  Thomas  \  Kempis  was, 
and  John  Gerson  was  not,  the  author  of  the  "  Imitation,"  and  the 
•  Imitation "  is  forthwith  struck  out  from  the  list  of  books  whose 
authors  are  unknown.  We  should  exceedingly  rejoice  if  our  earnest 
attempt  to  put  an  undisputed  crown  upon  a  great  man's  brow,  i^hould 
tend,  in  a  degree  however  small,  to  kindle  on  interest  about  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  his  works,  and  those  deep  mystical  movements  in  the 
bosom,  or  hy  the  side,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  have  a  far  richer 
meaning  than  the  events  which  ecclesiastical  history  is  in  the  habit 
of  leoording. 

"Wtlt-tam  Maccall. 
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THE  DIVINE  RIGHT  OF  KINGS: 

UlSTOBY  OF  THE  DQCTBWE. 


AT  EVER  has  there  heen  a  doctriiio  better  writteji  aguinst  than  the 
-L 1  ^>i^■^ne  Hiyht  of  Kings.  It  has  been  gravely  combated  by  Ijxke, 
Sftttrisecl  by  Defoe  aud  Pope,  and  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  a  later 
gvnemtiuu  by  Macanlay.  lonj^  aft<?!r  the  world  had  ceased  to  have  any 
^th  in  it  Nothinj^  mi  wirth  would  seem  at  this  ilay  to  be  more 
com]»letely  exploded ;  for  it  is  looked  upon  as  something  prep03terf)usly 
unreMonaMe,  forged  to  support  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts  by  the 
initrnnientality  of  a  servile  niuircli.  One  ]>oint,  liowever,  has  not 
generally  been  I'xplained.  Before  the  acoession  of  James  I.  such 
a  doctrine  was  imkno\vu.  Till  that  lime  it  never  was  and  never  could 
have  been  propotinded.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unnatural  to  ask  how 
it  ever  enmo  U*  l«r  invented.  Opinions  are  commonly  of  slower 
growth  tonchinji:  the  theory  of  the  constitution.  Hy  what  arts  was 
til©  cunniu^,'  fiction  propagateti,  or  from  what  Jupiter's  brain  sprang 
this  full-anned  ^^ine^^'■a  ? 

As  to  tJie  oompleto  novelty  of  the  doctrine  in  the  days  of  James  T. 
Macaulay  has  not  stated  the  case  too  strongly.    He  says. — 

~  Uost  of  the  preiltfcessur^  of  Jamt»  would,  from  porsonnl  niutives,  have 
jmpodid  the  putriun.-hal  theur}'  uf  Guvemmeut  with  uvt^rsiotL  AVillimu 
IMV^  Henry  I.,  St4?phen,  John,  Ileiirj-  IV.,  Hetu-y  V.,  H^iuy  VI.»  EicUanl 
ni.^aad  Henry  VII.,  had  all  reigned  in  defiance  of  the  strict  role  of  descent 
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A  grave  douht  liung  over  tho  lo^timncy  lv>th  of  Mniy  and  of  Elizabeth.  It 
Tfaa  impossiblu  that  bnth  Catlu'riiin  of  Arrayon  uml  Ajine  Boleyn  could  liave 
Ix'on  lawfully  murni^-d  to  Heury  VllL  ;  uiid  the  hii^h^Mt  uuthority  in  the 
rejilm  had  itroiKiunc(?d  that  ncitliur  was  so.  Hip  Tudors,  far  from  con- 
sidering thy  law  y^i  BiiccL'tasiun  as  a  divine  and  unchangeable  Institution,  were 
conatantly  tiimpurinj;'  with  it.  HcMiry  Vlll.  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament 
giving  him  power  to  leavo  tlin  Crown  by  will,  and  actually  made  a  will  to 
the  i)reju<lifu  of  the  royiU  family  of  .Scutland.  Kdward  VI,,  unauthnrLfied 
by  Parliament,  assumed  u  siuiilar  power,  with  llic  fuU  approliation  of  the 
most  cmuirut  lit.'fonuem.  Elizabeth,  conswioua  that  hrr  own  title  wai*  open 
to  grave  objection,  and  unwilling  to  admit  even  a  reversionary  right  in  her 
rival  and  enemy  the  (J'ueen  nf  Hcots,  induced  the  Parliament  to  pass  a  law 
that  whoever  shtmld  deny  tht*  rompctency  of  tha  reigning  eovereigu,  with 
ihv  ussoni  of  the  E^lates  of  the  realm,  X^y  alter  Ibo  duccesttiou,  should  tsuQ'er 
death  as  a  traitor." 

'  All  this  is  strictly  trua  Yet  no  sooner  was  Elizabeth  dead  than 
the  cix>wn  came  to  be  re^ai-ded  as  an  inalienable  inlieritance,  and  tlie 
sucoesflion  as  a  thing  wliieli  neitber  kings  nor  purliameiits  had  any 
right  to  alter.  The  change  of  view  ia  no  less  sudden  tlian  extra- 
ordinary, and  we  may  well  inquire  by  what  lueana  it  was  bronght 
about 

I  reply  that  it  was  only  the  nataiTal  consequence  of  the  accession  of 
James  I.  If  .Tames  was  not  king  by  divine  right,  he  was  king  by  no 
right  at  all.  A'ot  tlie  naticm  had  with  one  voice  accepted  him,  and  no 
other  claimant  ventured  to  put  forward  liis  pretensions.  He  was  the 
successor  on  whom,  even  liiefore  the  death  of  Elizalieth,  the  nation  had 
mostly  fixed  its  eyes.  His  priority  in  the  line  of  true  herLnlitary 
descent  was  free  from  all  those  ambiguities  that  haU  pei-jdexed  his 
predecessors,  and  nothing  stocvd  in  the  way  but  some  acts  of  Parlia- 
meut,  Avhioh,  though  expressly  devi.sed  to  rngulate  the  succession, 
were  now  rcgaivled  as  of  no  account  wImtAiver.  If,  then,  James  was 
king  at  all,  his  right  was  superior  to  that  of  an  act  of  Parliament. 
IJut  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  liow  this  state  of  matters  came 
about,  it  may  be  a.s  well  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  tho  succession 
prior  to  the  Htuart.  era. 

So  little  is  popularly  known  of  oui-  constitutional  lustory  that  it 
will  probably  be  as  great  a  8tui.iri8e  \o  most  people  as  it  would  certainly 
have  been  to  James  I.  to  1x3  informed  that  England  was  originally 
an  elective  monarchy.  Such,  however,  is  the  actual  fact  The  Saxon 
and  Nonnan  kings  did  not  succeed  each  otlier  either  by  divine  right 
or  even  by  the  jjrinciple  of  inheritance.  There  was,  midoubtediy.  at 
all  times  a  high  regard  paid  to  the  claims  of  l)lood  and  lineage ;  but 
the  succession  was  not  dcterniincfd  by  the  princijile  of  mere  lineal 
descent.  On  the  death  of  the  king  the  throne  -st^xKi  vacant  initil  his 
successor  could  be  named  by  the  witan,  or  lords  of  the  council.  The 
inten-egnimi  extended  to  days,  weeks,  and  even  months;  and  not 
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Tintil  tlie  sacred  rite  of  corcmation   ilid  the  new  king  commonly 

usfsume  tlie  title.     TUe  Saxuu  Chronicle  relates  tlistiintly  liow  each 

pmiccessive  king  was  elected  by  the  witau,  who,  though  they  ucknow- 

'  lisdged  some  sort  of  clairu  in  the  next  of  kin,  often  idlowed  their 

i  choice  to  he  determined  by  tjlher  considumtioiis.  In  some  csises  they 
were  influenced  by  the  last  kiii|^f's  will ;  in  i>thers  the  natural  heir  was 
$ot  aside  by  reason  of  some  manifest  drawback  or  incapacity.  It  was 
still  the  same  under  t!ie  Xonnans.  The  Conijueror  liiiiiself  claimed 
Ids  cpowu  ill  aci'ontumiu  witli  the  will  of  Ktlward  the  Coufe-ssor,  and 
the  claim  was  ucknowled-ied.  His  eldest  son  was  twice  })assed  over 
in  favour  of  younger  hmthers.  Stephen  was  acknowledged  because 
the  next  of  kin  was  a  woman,  and  .Inlin  was  pr(*fen-ed  to  hia  nephew 
Artluir  OS  more  competent  to  govern.  All  this  was  perfectly  consti- 
tutional according  to  the  theory  of  the  times. 

IJut  the  natuml  preferent'e   of  Knglislimen  for  an  eld&st  son  and  a 

tlirect  lineal  descent  gi-adutdly  broujjrht  them  to  regard  the  cro^\^l  as 

an  inlieritance.     There  was,  perhaps,  at  the  bottom  of  men's  minds  a 

Wlief,  8trenj;thened  by  such  instances  as  tliat  of  tlie  Black  Prince, 

notwithstauiliiij^  other  instances   to   the  eontnuy,  that  the  sous  of 

Atrong.  luauly  fathers  were  likely  to  be  strouj»  and  mauly  too.     But 

the  reigns  wliich  commenced  with  a  minurily  by  no  means  justified 

this  exi>ectatioti;  they  all  proved  singularly  weak  aud  unfortunate. 

The  son  of  the  Black  I'rince  was  no  exception.     One  momentary 

,  s])ark  of  mmdiuess  at  Smithtield  ahme  rcdiN-incd  tlie  leeblcnosH  i»f  his 

I  nnliap[>y  reign.     So  great,  nevertheless,  was  the  belief  in  bloud,  that 

Henry  IV.,  to  justify  his  ustirjjatiou,  must  needs  attempt  to  show  that 

I  he  liad  a  liereilitary  right  sujxjrior  to  that  of  Jiicharil  II.     He  was 

^dct*eended  frnm  liimumi,  surnamed  Crouohback.  Earl  of  Lancaster, 

I  of  Henry  HI., — las  second  son  according  to  historians,  his  eldest 

jnlini;  to  his  de.scendant.     Kdmuud,  fors<xtth,  had  purposely  been 

j  put    back    by    his    paruuts    ia    the    succesdiou   on   account   of  his 

deformity,  and  his    place   hud   been   taken  by  Ins  younger  brother, 

E<iwanl  I.     When  such  arguuieuts  were  used,  the  strength  of  a  mere 

lierei-litury  claim  was  in  pnint  of  hict  acknowledged.     What  wunder, 

then,  that  ilorlimer  was  a  name  the  haughty  lioliugbroke  could  not 

endure  Uj  hear   ultei-ed  ?     In  the   very  act  ol   gmsping   tlie  crown 

Hear)'  recognised  the  principle  that  was  to  overthrow  his  dynasty. 

Kings  in  fact,  but  not  of  right, '   was  the   title  giveu  to  the  Lan- 

tasteriou  jiriuces  by  their  successoi's  of  the  House  of  York  ;•  and  it  is 

I  tbe  first  time  wc  find  such  a  distinction  drawn.    The  right  to  rule 

over  England  hod  come  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  absolute  property 

•  lu  Oie  patents  and  cUarten  of  iCilward  IV.,  wlicncvcr  a  grunt  of  Htiiry  IV.,  V.,  or 
'  Vt.  u  ritt-d,  iJio  word*  **de  facto,  ecd  noii  do  jure  Kogis  .Vnglix,''  are  inTariabl^  oddeil  ta 
the  kiag's  ttamtt. 
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vested  ia  one  or  other  family,  and  the  only  way  to  settle  whose  it  \rB8, 
was  for  the  fnniilies  to  tight  it  out 

Peace  was  established  by  Heury  VII.  iu  the  imion  of  the  Ko.si?s. 
And  yel  it  wtis  but  on  nwkwftrd  comprouiise.  Henry  married  the 
heiress  of  the  House  of  York,  hut  there  were  other  claimants.  Tiie 
House  of  York  had  not  been  a  united  family,  and  the  result  of  their 
quarrels  was  that  the  true  heii*  was  unccrtAiu.  Kichnrd  III.  hod 
succeeded  for  &  time  iu  casting  the  slur  of  bastardy  ou  his  brother 
Edward's  children.  Clarence,  the  other  brother,  who  played  the 
traitor,  had  left  Iwltind  liim  u  sun  and  daughter,  iueapible  of  iuheritin<^, 
indeed,  if  attainders  wei-e  worth  much  ;  but  Henry's  own  case  showed 
that  iliey  were  not  an  insuniKiiintilile  oV>st^e.  The  Karl  nf  Lincoln, 
whom  llichard  III.  hud  declaix*«l  heir  i^^  tlie  cromi,  saw  the  jirize 
snatched  Irom  liis  fingers.  It  was  in  vain  Henry  took  care  to  have 
the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  untler  very  special  keeping.  False  War- 
wicks  M*ere  set  up  one  after  another,  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  to 
shake  his  throne.  Then  a  rumour  went  forth  that  one  of  Edward  ]V/s 
sons  was  alive,  notwitlistanding  the  supi>osed  murder  in  the  Tower; 
and  whether  it  was  true  or  false,  Perkin  Warbeck  was  an  uncomfortable 
phenomenon. 

Henry  A'lIL,  liowever,  had  the  undoubted  blood  of  both  houses  in 
his  veins,  and  no  pretenders  ventured  to  disturb  his  throne.  StiU,  the 
leading  mend)ers  of  the  House  of  York  were  watclied  with  jealousy, 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  their  faults,  came  one  liy  one  under  the 
axe  of  the  executioner.  The  nation  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
new  dynasty,  and  all  desired  to  see  it  strong  and  stable.  Kvents, 
however,  were  unpropitinns.  Out  of  we  know  not  how  mnny  births 
only  one  child  of  Catherine  of  Arragon's  got  l>eyond  infancy.  That 
cliild,  too,  was  a  female,  and  a  female  had  never  yet  sat  on  the  thnme. 
Then  came  the  divorce,  and  the  maiTitige  with  Anne  Boleyn,  who  gave 
birth  to  Elizabeth;  but  the  mairiagc  with  Aime  Bo1o}ti,  too,  was 
declared  invalid.  The  only  legitimate  clnld  of  Henry  was  the  son  of 
Jane  Seymour,  the  iiail,  weak  boy,  Edward  VI.  On  his  tleath  tlie 
House  of  Tudor  would  have  l)een  extinguished  but  for  the  provisions 
made  to  meet  the  contingency  during  the  lifetiiuo  of  Henry  VITI. 
For  Henry,  ou  his  marriage  with  ifane  Seymour,  got  his  Parlianieut  to 
pass  an  act  authorizing  him  to  regulate  the  succession  by  his  will,  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  his  own  legitimate  issue.  With  the  concun-ence 
of  his  Parliament,  he  after^vards  arranged  that  if  Edwanl  died  without 
issue,  Mary  should  succeed,  and  Elizabeth  in  like  case  to  Mary.  The 
possibility  of  all  three  dying  chilvUess  must  then  have  ?eemed  some- 
what remote  i  but  that  too  was  to  bu  provided  lor  liy  Heury  VIII. 's 
will,  wliicli  it  was  enacted  shoidd  Lave  tlie  force  of  law.  And  wliat 
Henry  willed  in  that  case  was,  that  the  crowu  sliould  descend  to  the 
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bflira  of  liis  younger  sister.  Mary,  in  preference  to  those  of  his  elder 
at,  from  whom  James  I.  doriveil  his  clftiio.  This  arratijie- 
raent  wna  afterwanla  eoutirmed  b\'  an  act  of  ()Ttecu  KUzalx^th's  time. 

Thus  the  course  of  tlie  succession  was  fixed,  as  lirmly  as  king  and 
t>cirliaiQont  could  fix  it,  for  jxtsterity.  Nor  were  the  acta  ever  lejtcaled, 
or  tha  will  declai-etl  nulL  Yet  even  Heur)''s  two  dauj^'httrs  had  not 
itntroubU'd  iinss66siou  of  the  throne.  Every  one  knows  tlie  storj'  of 
Lady  Juna  Grey,  who  for  some  days  usurped  the  )>lace  of  Mary. 
£liziibeth,  t4»rou«li  the  ;,Teater  part  of  Uer  reign,  was  in  danger  of 
being  mipidantwl  by  Mftry,  (^necn  of  Scots.  i:>entimental  historians, 
ixkdigQant  at  the  tragic  scene  at  Fotherin^y,  are  apt  to  make  l>ut 
litUe  account  of  the  long  trial  endured  by  the  English  queen  in  (he 
very  exMteoce  of  her  rival.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Catholics.  Alary  waa 
the  rightful  queen  of  Kngland,  and  the  Pope  would  have  blessed  tlie 
dagger  wliii'h  removed  au  obstacle  to  her  succession.  The  loyalty  of 
Bnglishmen.  however,  rose  with  the  danger,  and  there  gi-ew  up  an 
enthusiasm  for  Queen  Elizulwth  such  ns  no  other  king  or  queen  in 
English  history  has  cummanded.  Si>enial  act-s  were  i>assed  to  prott,*ut 
her  life,  by  which  it  was  jirovidcd  thiit  any  attempt  against  her  in 
behalf  of  one  who  might  possibly  succeetl  to  the  crown  should  for 
ever  bar  the  claims  which  that  person  might  otherwise  set  wp. 

It  was  not  wonderiul,  then,  that  devotion  to  Elizabeth's  person 
[lie  a  ]tart  almost  of  an  Englisiiiuairs  religion.  loiter  ages  ha^'e 
overed  ih«  fact  that  she  had  her  failings — not  only  human,  but  in 
a  Sfjecial  degree  feminine.  l'n[»itYing  bidgraidiy,  with  captivating 
sU'le  and  imposing  show  of  research,  lias  peered  into  her  weaknesses, 
held  them  up  to  view,    l^ven  the  most  superficial  reader  now  can 

\  the  littleness  of  England's  heroine,  ami  can  but  mar%'el  to  think  of 
genias,  wit,  and  heroism  paying  monsti-oiis,  fulsome  compliments  to 
aa  idol  like  Elizabeth.  O  wondrous,  free,  and  iiidependent  nineteenth 
eeDtnry,  which  surely  had  little  neetl  of  a  Thackeray  to  write  for  itB 
admonitifm  u  cjiiicul  "  Book  of  Snobs  !"  Is  it  not  painful  to  look 
liack  and  think  of  Spenser.  Rideigh,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney — ay,  even 
OUT  own  Shakspere  himself — condescemling  to  the  arts  of  vulgar 
flatten,*  ?     We  have  Hurely  made  great  prf>greRS  since  that  day  ! 

But  can  we  picture  to  ourselves  an  nge  when  English  royalty  waa 
something  more  than  the  top  of  our  social  life  ?  The  great  cause  of 
the  RefnniiatioH,  the  still  dearer  cause  of  national  independence,  hung 
in  tiie  bnrath  of  Klizalieth's  nostiils.  She  stood  before  the  eyes  of  her 
natioD  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  English,  all  that  was  &ee.  In 
her,  men  seemed  to  see  all  that  they  cai-ed  to  live  for;  in  any  other 
there  could  be  hut  slavery  and  national  degradation.  She  seemed  to 
be  identified  with  her  people ;  for  them  she  was  to  marry,  or  to 
nnaiu  the  virgin  queen.     She  chose  the  lot  that  seemed  most  self- 
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denying  find  least  in  accordance  with  her  people's  wishes,  but  it  was 
tJouhtlesis  for  her  jjeople's  sake.  She  felt,  indeed,  heart  and  eoul  with 
them,  lu  some  tilings,  no  douht,  tlie  ideal  Elizabeth  jwas  frrander 
than  the  reality.  Ihit  siirely  it  is  nothing  contemptible  in  alVectiuu 
to  magnify  its  object.  This  loyal  devotion  went  far  to  prevent  the 
succession  being  greatly  talked  about,  iiut  it  was  still  an  anxious 
question  through  the  whole  of  that  loug  reign.  One  tiling  only  was 
clear  to  every  loyal  subject, — Mary  Stnart  must  not  be  the  suueessor, 
or  she  would  succeed  too  soon.  Her  repeated  refusals  to  ratiiy  the 
treaty  of  EUinbuTgh  were  unmintakable  indications  of  her  aim.  The 
succession  of  a  Scotch  sovereign  would  at  all  times  have  been  dis- 
tasteful to  the  imliou ;  it  v  as  more  so  now  than  ever.  The  will  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  ratifieil  by  Parliament;  antl  while  the  nation  fondly 
hoped  Elizabeth  would  many,  it  was  a  comfort,  if  the  worst  should 
happen,  that  she  could  not  be  succeeded  by  Mar}*.  It  was  made 
high  ti-eason  to  breathe  a  whisper  against  Klixabcth's  right,  or  to 
declare  that  the  Queen  and  Parliament  could  nnt  limit  the  sticcesaion 
as  they  pleased.  Moreover,  as  tlie  Pope  had  absolved  Elizabeth's 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  it  was  made  high  treason  for  any  one 
to  be  reconciled  to  Home.  As  for  that  little  project  of  marriage 
between  Mar}'  Stuart  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  would,  no  doubt^ 
have  helpetl  the  Scottish  queen  by  giving  her  a  native  English 
husband  of  the  blood  niyol,  but  that  was  put  a  stop  to  in  the  most 
effectual  way.  Norfolk,  as  every  one  knows,  wiis  sent  to  the  block  ; 
but  Mary's  life  was  not  taken  till  seventeen  years  later,  in  the 
interval,  things  had  not  imiirovcd.  A  ])roject  wa.s  well  known  to  l>e 
entertained  by  certain  leading  powers  of  the  Continent  for  bringing 
back  England  to  the  Catholic  faith, — the  ma-^aacre  of  .St.  Bartholomew 
showed  pretty  clearly  how.  And  yet,  what  was  the  duty  of  a  pious 
Catholic  who  believed  his  prince  to  be  excommunicated  and  her  rule 
a  curse  to  Christendom  ?  Had  not  the  Pope  absolved  him  from  all 
allegiance  ?  Was  not  allegiance  to  h6r  a  sort  of  crime  X  AMience  liad 
kings  and  queens  derived  their  power  that  they  should  \nt  obeyed  Lo 
the  destruction  of  men's  souls  \  And  so  the  plot  went  on,  and  never 
wanted  agents.  No  former  failures  daunted  new  designs,  till  at  la-st 
not  a  year  could  jjass  away  without  a  fresh  con.spiracy  iu  belialf  of 
Mary. 

Her  death  made  (vue  thing  evident  at  least ;  it  was  not  by  the  act 
of  an  assassin  that  England  was  to  be  brought  back  to  Home.  The 
friends  of  papal  domination  had  to  change  tbt'ir  tactics  and  make 
greater  efforts  if  they  were  to  do  anytliing  at  uU.  What  came  of  those 
greater  efforts  all  the  world  saw  in  the  fate  of  the  Armada.  The 
externa!  enemy  coidd  then  do  little  more;  his  strength  wjis  exhau.sted. 
and  Elizabeth  was  lett  for  the  rest  of  her  days  in  comparative  trail- 
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fliiilHty.  But  was  there  not  an  internal  enemj'  too,  almost  as  trouble- 
some as  the  Jesuit  priests  ? — men  wlio,  however  diftei-ent  otherwise, 
agreed  with  the  Jesuits  in  thinkiuj^  there  was  an  authority  to  he  obeyed 
sometimes  in  preference  to  eai*thly  kings  \  That  was  a  true  doctrine 
no  doubt,  but  an  awkward  one  to  publish ;  and  to  go  about  issuing 
acunilous  pamphlets  against  bisho]is,  likely  to  unsettle  tlie  founda- 
tions of  Church  and  State,  at  the  very  time  the  foriMgn  enemy  was 
tkreateniug  our  shores,  was  not  the  way  to  bring  I'uritanism  into 
favour.  Some  of  the  ]>rinci|jles  set  forth  by  tlie  ruritaus  (iilVered  not 
a  whit  from  the  most  objectionable  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits.  They 
deiiied  the  Queen's  supremacy,  held  her  liable  to  excommunication, 
in  wliich  case  her  subjects  were  absolved  fiom  their  allegiance,  and 
might  be  justiiied  in  making  war  upon  her  if  she  did  not  reform  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  model  of  tJeneva.  Coidd  that  religion  be 
a  good  one  that  spread  dangerous  doctrines  like  these  ? 

Tlius  it  Wiis  that  Papists  and  Puritans  were  regarded  as  the  two 
great  enemies  of  tJie  State.  But  evea  the  most  unpopular  opinions 
have  theii-  weight.  If  continudly  ventilated,  they  always  tell  upon 
the  jjublic,  and  either  meet  with  partial  acceptanee  or  provoke 
opposing  dogrnntism.  Possibly  both  results  followed  in  the  present 
case,  and  had  some  influence  on  the  question  of  the  succession  ;  for 
who  was  to  succeed  Khzabeth  was  still  as  far  from  being  .settled  as 
ever.  The  subject,  indeed,  was  not  to  l>e  rashly  spoken  about,  for  it 
was  one  of  those  mysteries  of  State  which  were  purposely  kept  in  the 
dnrk.  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  believed  in  her  right  to  name  her 
own  successor,  and  she  reserved  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  last,  with  the 
full  approval  of  ]K)liticians,  who  thought  that  an  earlier  declai-ation 
might  be  unsafe  alike  for  herself  and  her  nominee.  Thit  it  was  uuder- 
8t<»od  slio  favoured  the  King  of  Scots,  and  the  general  sense  of  the 
(umntTy  liK^ked  in  the  same  flircction.  The  judges  who  bad  paa.=ied 
sentence  on  his  mother  had  declai-ed  that  her  canNiction  did  not  pre- 
judice his  claims.  Almost  all  the  objeclions  to  a  Scotch  succession 
jeeme^l  to  have  passed  away  with  Maiy ;  and  a  hope  began  to  lie 
itertainejl  that  the  union  of  ihe  whole  island  under  Protestant  rule 
would  give  securit}'  to  the  reformed  i-eligion.  Nor  was  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  James  diminished  by  the  efl'orts  of  factious  Jesuits  to  set 
forth  and  magnify  as  much  as  possible  the  e.vtreme  uncertainty  of  the 
■  ■mccession.     A  treatise  was  published  by  Father  Parsons,*  in  1594, 

•  "A  Conference  ibout  tho  neit  SuecMsion  to  tlio  Cravno  of  Ingl*nd.  By  R.  Dole- 
uon."  DoItrDian  »-&«  u  priesl  *)f  tlu>  rival  ord<;r  of  SecuImisU,  who  were  It»»  Ktiougly 
oppoaed  to  the  C'hun-h  ul  Eiiglaiid  tLan  tiie  Jesuits.  Many  p«ni>jn»  iu  Kiigluiil  at  this 
tioae  w«re  iocliued  to  favour  their  tuil^er  Ibtm  of  Cfttholiciuu,  and  to  think  tho  hrcoch 
ariib  Rome  not  )ct  irreconcilealjlL* ;  hut  it  waa  the  object  of  Father  TarMinfi,  In  thus 
vrititig  under  the  ngnaturu  of  "  R.  IloU-mou,"  to  get  them  into  disfavour  by  making 
ifcnB  iMpoosible  (or  wme  of  his  own  ohnozious  scotifflontit. 
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ofcle'uluted  tu  create  Ibt-  gravest  auxitities  as  to  what  mif^ht  talce  place 
on  tiie  ileath  of  Elizabctli.  Theii;  wei-e  iive  diJloront  laniilies  tliat 
might  preteml  t«)  the  omwn,  ami  no  less  thnn  twelvfi  possible  claim- 
ants: indeetl  i>thers  reckoned  as  many  as  tourteen.  Of  the  house  of 
Scotlautl  tliere  wore  King  James  and  ijuly  Arabella  Staart.  The 
fonuor  WHS  uiidouht«*lly  next  in  succession,  but  then  he  was  an  alien, 
au(i  .siuc<2  the  liays  of  lienr)'  IT,  no  alien  had  been  king,  Jamcscuiild 
not  by  law  inherit  an  acre  of  En^rlish  land;  how,  then,  could  he 
inherit  the  crown  ?  Lady  Aralx'Ua  was  of  En-jflish  birth,  but  besides 
some  fixncied  doubts  as  to  the  le*;itiniacy  of  her  descent,  there  was  aa 
objection  to  a  tliinl  female  sovereij^n  beinp  prefetred  to  so  many  male 
claimants.  Then,  if  Henry  VlII.'s  will  were  valid,  neithej-  James  nor 
Aialiella  could  pretend  a  title.  The  heir  must  llien  l«  looked  ffir  in 
Kdward,  Loi-d  Beauchamt-u  the  representative  of  the  house  of  SuAblk. 
But  there  was  a  ([uestiou  as  to  the  man-iai^e  of  his  parents,  which 
might  transfer  the  riglita  of  the  Suffolk  lineage  to  Ferdinando,  Earl  of 
Derby.  The  whole  house  of  Satfolk,  however,  was  open  to  objectiou 
on  another  question  of  legitimacy ;  for,  extraordinary  as  the  fact  may 
seem,  Charles  Uraiulon  had  a  wife  alive  at  the  time  lio  married  Henry 
VlII.'s  sister.*  It  might,  tJiereforc,  be  ad^^sable  to  pOftS  over  the 
issue  of  the  Tudors  altogether,  and  go  back  to  that  of  the  I'lautA- 
genets.  But  here  there  was  the  old  controveTsy  l>etweeu  York  and 
Lancflsteiv  more  complicated  now  tlian  ever.  The  male  line  of  £f:Iward 
IV.  was  extinct.  Tlie  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  supjwjsed  to  have  a 
claim  as  the  representative  of  the  liuu  i)f  Clarence ;  but  his  right 
seemed  barred  by  several  attainders,  and  even  his  pretence  to  he  he.ad 
of  Uiat  house  might  l>e  wmtesteii  by  tbe  issue  of  Sir  tJeofi'rey  Pole. 
His  leanings,  besides,  wore  towanls  tbe  PuriUuis,  which  was  enough 
to  make  his  claim  unpopular.  Sotting  aside  all  these  cnniplication.s. 
it  was  urged  that  a  clearer  title  might  be  found  by  going  liack  to  the 
originid  line  of  I^ncaster,  the  issue  of  Jnhn  of  Oa»mt  by  Blanche  of 
Castile,  instead  of  thtjse  descended,  like  the  Tudors.  from  his  amliigu- 
ous  comiection  with  Catherine  Swynford.  But  this  lino  descended  one 
way  thnnigh  the  kings  of  Portugal  to  the  ducal  houses  of  Parma  and 
Braganza ;  by  another  it  le<l  through  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy  and  the  Infanta.  This  last  princess  was  evidently 
the  favourite  with  the  Jesuit  j«implileteer,  who  set  forth  her  claims 
with  particular  minuteness,  and  showed  that  she  was  in  many  ways 
descended  frtiiu  the  royal  blood  of  Knjjland. 


*  ^ttl  vifc  *H  a  i^Ktioi]  of  his  mm,  hping  what  we  <«t1  first  conain  odc«  nmrav^^. 
He  lABrnrls  obMtud  a  bull  of  divorce  from  ClemcDt  VII.  ou  the  grouBd  (miKli  tbo 
MUM  M  Ilmrr  VIII.  viis  at  that  rcnr  tinif  urging  in  liin  own  behalf)  that  the  marria^ 
hid  beuii  witliin  tlic  prohiliJtud  drgretd  of  ;ilhmty,  and  ^.i^  tb«reforB  illegal.  See  liremer'a 
*'  Letters  and  Papera  of  Henr}'  VllIV  vol.  ii^  |jcdht»>  p.  xzxtT.,  11OI0. 
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All  tikis  looked  serious  enough  M'lteu  it  was  liiiiied  tlmt  the  rival 
claioift  Could  only  Imj  settletl  hy  the.  swoni.  Thu  lt;«r!il  suhtleties 
which  envt']o|)fwi  the  question — the  diflkiUties  regiinling  Iwistardy, 
attainder,  and  the  suocession  o!'  females — Loru  upon  every  claim  that 
oouhl  Ije  advanced,  and  woru  certain  to  ap[>car  lomiidable  to  any  one 
not  ac-qnaint-c'd  with  the  Knglish  quality  of  common  sensa  They 
might  have  their  influence  upon  forci;^n  princes  or  upon  vinn  ndnda 
like  that  of  Ksaex^  who,  j,'reat  in  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  was 
encouraged  by  P&rsous,  in  his  dedication,  to  consider  his  own  voice  in 
the  matter  potent  beyond  all  othei-s.  But  to  the  nation  it  seemed 
simple  enough.    Mr.  Bruce  remarks' — 

•*Tho  people  settled  tlie  cna»  at  their  otra  firosidK*.  UnsBduoed  by  the 
cavfln  oT  <|uihbh's  nf  Jpsnits  or  lawynrs,  thnir  (•omraon  nen-T  throw  aaidn  tlio 
ditficnltir-4  |>ilod  tij)  hf^forc  th'Mii,  and  soizcd  at  oiife  upon  tlic  true  principle 
,  right  dclcmiiuution.  The  line  of  Hear)'  VIII.  wna  about  to  fiiif  They 
go  back  to  Henry  YIL  .Jaiues  of  IScotlaud  was  ilcury  VI I. 's  tldest 
lu3c.il  representative,  his  trne  and  obvious  and  ueaiTst  heir.  Buililiujj  U|>on 
that  fniindiitif'ti,  the  judgment  of  tho  ^Tust  miynrity  of  tlio  peopio — it  may 
hn  aflid  thi'  jn.li^TUpnt  of  the  nation— was  elparly  in  his  favour.  Without 
pol)ing-]>l;ire  I'r  show  of  liands,  without  afl'roniing  Ihi*  woaknesd  of  tho 
Quecu  by  a  public  di»;usttion,  the  upiniuu  [mssed  hum  honic'sti^ad  to  humo' 
fittiiid  by  the  electrical  inJluentx:  of  au  obvioutjly  right  jud^^uient,  until  from 
I  the  Land's  End  lu  Berwick  there  waa  substantially  but  ono  opmion." 

And  certainly  the  work  of  a  Jesuit  like  Pai«om»,  who  wrote  under  a 
signatuTti  to  gratify  private  malice*  was  not  likely  to  make  the 
liou  change  iU  miud. 
AAer  the  death  of  Essex,  i>eoplo  si>okc  more  fit^ely  upon  the  subject, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  have  the  smiiUeat  objection  Ui  accept  James  as 
their  future  aovereigiL  The  Earl  of  North lunberland  wrote  to  tell 
kirn  so.  "  When  we  look,"  he  said,  " into  your  competitors  at  houie, 
we  find  the  eyi«  of  the  world,  neither  of  the  gi*eat  ones  nor  small 
uoes,  once  cast  towards  thom ;  for  either  in  their  work  axe  they  con- 
tcmptiiile  or  nut  likctl  for  their  sexes,  [the  piH)pli']  wi.shiny  no  laore 
ns,  fearing  wo  shall  never  enjoy  another  like  to  this.'  The 
Bral  e-xpectatiou  ol'  James's  succession  had  caused  the  wars  in 
Ircliuid  nut  to  l>e  so  vigorously  prosecutefl,  as  it  was  conecivwd  that 
whenever  he  came  10  tlie  crown  the  Irish  chieftains  would  lay  their 
swords  at  his  feet  The  Sixjtlish  bordei-s,  too,  were  weakly  guanlcd  in 
eouipanson  with  former  times.f  The  foundations  had  already  beeu 
kid,  bei'ure  the  death  uf  Elizabetli,  lor  a  uuiou  of  the  two  kingdoms 
under  one  king. 

ach  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  James  succeeded  to  the 
without  a  murmur  of  disseut.     Ue  was  proclaimed  within  a 

>  **  Conc«poiidc4)ee  of  King  Judm  VI.  of  Scutljuid,  tritli  SLr  Robert  Cecil  and  othtTs 
iB  BB|[lMil,*'  t>.  xiL,  puUtslidd  b^  the  Candtai  Soiiely.  t  /Md.,  p.    b. 
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few  hours  of  Elizal)etli's  death,  and  the  first  act  of  his  first  Parlia- 
meut  was  to  recogiiiae  liis  title.  To  recoyiiise  it, — not,  as  in  tlie  case 
of  many  of  his  predecessors,  to  confirm  it ;  for  it  was  dearly  the 
doctrine  now  that  the  title  of  a  king  was  hij^her  than  parliaments 
could  make  or  unmake.  ^\niatever  pedants  mi^^ht  thiuk  of  the  piie- 
vious  acts  of  succession.— wlmtever  Jesuits  might  think  of  the  PojHi'a 
right  to  annul  aUejjiance, — the  right  hy  whicli  James  sucx«e<le(l  was 
sucli  as  the  nation  would  not  hear  called  Ju  question.  Tlie  first  act 
therefore  of  James's  parliameut  was  to  make  this  acknowleilgment, — 

"That  iittincdiatelj'  upfin  the  JeccusL"  of  Klizaheth,  lute-  Quuon  of  Eng- 
land, thf  Imiiorial  Ciiiwu  uf  the  realm  of  England,  and  of  all  the  kingdoms, 
dominions,  and  rights  Iwlonging  to  the  same,  did,  hy  iulierent  birthright  and 
lawful  and  undn\ihtfid  ituccfsaion,  descend  and  come  to  your  most  excellent 
Majesty,  as  being  hneally,  Justly,  and  luwfxitly,  next  and  sole  hoir  of  the 
hloo<l  ruyal  of  this  ivalm." 

These  words  contained  a  practical  a<hnission  of  the  principle  of 
divine  right,  together  with  another  principle  which  was  its  necessoiy 
consequence,  and  is  still  adinittetl  a.s  pait  uf  the  constitution.  "The 
king,"  it  is  still  said,  "never  dies."  The  moment  a  sovereign  breatlies 
his  last^  his  successor  bt^ns  to  reign.  His  parliament  does  not 
ratify  his  title  :  Iiis  coronation  confers  no  new  powers ;  the  sacred  oil 
with  which  he  is  auoiuted  has  ceased  to  have  any  mystic  Wrtue.  He 
is  king  by  the  simple  fact  of  bii'th,  being  next,  in  the  successioa  But 
never  till  the  days  of  James  had  royalty  been  so  regarded ;  never  till 
his  days  could  such  a  doctrine  have  been  i-ecoguised.  It  was  the  one 
cle«r  princijde  that  had  been  long  desired  to  fix  the  constitution, — 
tlie  happy  settlement  of  (juestions  which  had  made  the  tliroue  a 
thorny  suat  alike  to  Tudors  and  I'laiUageueta.  Thu  leiteat^id  mar- 
riages of  Henry  VIII.,  his  will,  and  the  enactments  confiniiing  it,  had 
all  failed  to  give  Knglishmen  that  clear  iindoubtt^d  title  for  their 
sovereign  which  they  had  so  long  and  anlently  desired.  The  oidy 
way  now  ^^^  attain  that  object  was  to  cast  aside  the  former  means  lus 
worthless.  Acts  of  I'urlianient  must  no  longer  be  regarded.  Here- 
ditary right  must  be  treated  as  superior  to  them :  it  must  be  a  right 
dc-rivi'd  tVom  (Jod  hinisidf.  Thi:  dotilriiie  seemed  not  without  tScrip- 
turc  wammt  as  well  as  waiTaul  in  expediency.  It  seized  upon  the 
mind  with  tlie  force  of  a  new  truth,  and  hati  a  kind  of  intoxicating 
effect.  The  best  weal  of  the  nation  was  tbouglit  to  depend  on  tlieir 
e.valtiiig  the  preivgalive  of  the  crowu,  and  men  seemed  aiixious  to 
prostrate  their  liberties  before  the  wheels  of  James's  chariot 

Rut  were  there  none,  it  will  be  asked,  who  tipbeld  what  setrins  to 
us  the  irause  of  common  sense,  who  showed  that  kings  reigned  oidy 
by  their  subjects*  consent,  and  that  it  was  the  natural  right  of  every 
community  to  choose  its  nders  ?    Yes,  muloi^btedly,  there  were  some. 
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or  would  have  been,  if  tliry  liiul  dnreil  t-o  speak.  Fatlier  I*aisi>na  had 
expressed  thost^  prinoiplca  a-s  clearly  as  the  historian  HiiUftiu,  ami  on 
them  ho  liad  founde<l  his  argiinients  for  the  succession  of  tlie  Infanta. 
Roman  Catholic  wn-iters  generally  agreed  tliat  all  power  was  from  the 
people,  and  even  contended  that  as  tliey  had  given  it  originally  to 
their  princes  they  might  resume  it  agaiw  into  their  own  hands.  But 
a  man  who  should  breathe  such  a  sentiment  in  Kngland  was  evidently 
a  public  enemy.  The  religion  and  the  nationality  of  Englislimeu 
gathei-ed  round  the  king  as  head  buth  of  tbe  L'hiiroh  and  of  the  State, 
and  the  only  guanuitee  for  the  stability  of  the  most  cherished  insti- 
tutions woa  conceived  to  consist  in  upholding  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown. 

It  was  hardly  seen  at  fii-st  how  muck  these  principles  in\'olved. 
Their  consetiuences,  however,  could  not  long  lie  dormant.  If  they 
were  to  be  tlms  recognised  as  constitutional,  it  was  inevitaible  that 
attempts  should  he  made  t*)  dcHne  more  precisely  than  hitherto  the 
nature  of  hereditary  right  and  of  the  king's  supremacy  in  Clmrch  and 
State.  The  matter  concerned  particularly  two  classes  of  men,  divines 
and  lawyers,  to  both  of  wliom  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
tlie  true  application  of  these  principles  should  be  clearly  laid  down. 
There  was  a  diflereuco,  however,  between  the  two  professions,  the 
hitter  being  influenced  by  practical  considerations  from  which  the 
former  were  CJimpanitively  free.  Convocation,  accordiugly.  took  in 
luind  to  counteract  the  obnoxious  doctrines  about  fTovemment  upheld 
by  the  Jesuits,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Archbishop  ISancroft,  began 
framing  a  set  of  canons  on  the  nature  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Divine  right  implied  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
non-resistance  made  it  impossible  for  subjects  even  to  scrutinize  tlieir 
prince's  title.  It  was  denoiinccd  [as  eiToneous  to  assert  tliat  men 
were  originally  free  luitil  they  chose  themselves  nders, — that  power 
in  any  way  emanated  from  the  people, — that  coronation  conferred  any 
right  upon  a  sovereign  which  lie  did  not  possess  before,  or  that  any 
resisUmce  was  lawful,  even  Ui  an  unjust  and  unlawful  king.  Common 
seofie  might  rebel  against  these  conclusions — with  that  Convocation 
did  not  care  t^  trouble  itself, — but  such  teaching  was  almost  as  hard 
to  reconcile  with  Scripture  jia  with  reason.  This,  however,  was 
actually  attempted,  aud  in  a  strange  misty  way  the  whole  course 
of  Old  Testament  history'  was  expounded  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines above  specified. 

One  speciiaen  of  their  mode  of  handling  it  will  ]>robably  be  enough. 
It  is  related  in  the  Book  of  Judges  how  Ehud  delivered  the  children 
of  Israel  from  the  Moabite^s  by  seeking  a  private  interview  witli 
£^lou  their  kinjj,  luid  suddenly  thrusting  a  dagger  into  his  intestines. 
Convocation  had   no  doubt  whatever  that  the  act  was  justified, — 
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whicli  even  a  warm  friend  of  freedom  inij,dit  i|uesUoji, — h\it  considered 
tliat  it  was  justified  only  by  a  spociul  commission  from  God.  The 
Tsraelitea,  it  seems,— 

"know  tlial  it  WTRs  not  Irtwrnl  for  tlicra  of  thomsolres,  and  by  their  own 
authnrity,  to  take  up  amis  against  thn  kings  whose  ftubjocts  they  were, 
though  indeed  thoy  wore  tyrants ;  and  tlicroforo  they  cried  imto  tho  Lord 
for  suoconr:  who,  in  compassion  of  thoir  aervitwde  and  niiserifw,  appointed 
OtUniel  to  deliver  theia  from  the  Aramitti«,  and  afterwards  Ehud  from  the 
Moahites." 

This  was  proved  by  the  stateoieut  that  "  God  raised  them  up "  and 
made  theia  "saviours  to  His  people,"  so  that  there  was  no  doubt 
of  the  aiithority  on  which  they  acted. 

"Tfanym.-Hn,  therefore,"  it  was  declared,  "&hall  affirm  eitlier  tliat  ^f^ 
go<Uy  ftnd  dutiful  subject  in  tl»e  OM  Testament  did  ever,  by  thr'  direction' 
of  God'ft  Spirit,  areoiint  this  fact  of  Ahud  to  be  a  lawful  Avarrant  for  him  to 
have  munlored  tlie  king  imder  whose  subiM'tion  he  livt-d,  for  any  eausewhat- 
eoevt^r,    .     .     .    ur,  that  any  jK-i-Ron  bom  a  subjet^t,  and  aftirmiuy  by  aU  the 
argiuiientij  which  wit  or  learning  omld  dcvit^-,  that  G(xl  had  caliiM]  liint  to 
munler  the  kinj;  r/c/r/c/i),  under  whom  he  lived,     .     .     .     ought  thoreforfti 
to  have  been  belicvod  of  any  who  feared  God  ;  except  (which  is  iniposFible)! 
he  should  tirat  provr  his  i*n>dit  in  so  aftimiinR  to  be  equal  with  the  Scrip-] 
lure^,  and  that  men  were  bound  as  fltrictly  to  behove  him  m  saying  lliat  Ciodj 
calli'd  and  stirred  lilui  up  to  thy  perpetrating  of  that  fact,  as  we  are  Kmndl 
to  believe  thy  Holy  Glioat,  by  whoae  instinct  tho  Scriptures  were  writte-B,| 
when  He  telleth  us  thiil  God  iiiised  up  Ahud  for  a  saviour  to  His  people;! 
ho  doth  greatly  err."* 

To  mufdcr  n  king,  certainly,  Is  not  an  act  which,  under  any  cii^ 
cumstances,  can  be  pmmpUid  by  God ;  but  Convocation  meant  to 
denounce  armed  rvisiistance  oveu  to  a  tyrannical  oppressor. 

This  was  a  little  too  much  for  conunon  sense, — too  much,  ib 
appeared,  even  foi  James  liiniselC  It  seemed  to  make  all  sovereigns  1 
alike,  whether  lawful  monarchs  or  usurpers.  Had  he  no  claim,  then, 
to  the  obedience  of  his  subjects  better  than  that  of  a  dc  fado  king  ? 
Then,  if  the  Kiny  of  Spain  should  succeed  in  conciueriug  Eu^^laud,  it 
would  be  unlawful  for  bis  own  subjects  to  attempt  to  tlu-ow  off 
the  yoke.  James  was  touched  to  tho  quick,  and,  bristling  with 
indignation,  wrote  in  the  following  tenus  to  one  of  the  leading 
divines : — 

"  Good  Doctor  Abbot, — T  eaimot  abfltain  to  give  yon  my  judfjmont  of 
your  proceedings  in  your  (.ionvoeation,  as  you  call  it ;  and  both  a«  rex  in 
siiLlo  and  »/(««  ijrr'f/t'g  in  frclr*n'ti,  I  juu  ddubly  i'<incemed.  My  title  to  the 
crown  nobody  calls  in  question,  but  tliey  that  neither  love  you  nor  me;  and 
yon  gness  whom  I  mean.  AU  that  you  and  your  bn-tliren  have  mid  of  a 
king  in  possession  (for  that  word,  I  tell  you,  is  no  worse  than  that  yon  make 
Mso  of  in  your  oanou)  concerns  not  me  at  alL     I  am  the  jiext  heir,  and  the 

•  OvenJl's  "  Convocation  Booli,"  45-8. 
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ru  i:<  mUL0  1>y  uU  ri^lite  but  that  nf  conquest ;  aikd  Mr.  •Sdlicitnr  has 
sufficiently  <!Xpru8^t4l  my  own  lhnii{j;lits  eoucerniii^  the  nuture  ut*  kinj^^hip  in 
grneml,  nnd  con<'<!min^  tht;  nature  of  it  uf  in  mt.ti  jH-rmna,  au»l  1  be]je\e 
yoa  wrre  all  of  his  opinion ;  at  leust  none  of  you  said  au<j:ht  contmry  to  it 
i  the  time  he  xpok?  to  you  tnim  me.  Tftit  you  know,  nl!  of  yun,  n^  1  think, 
.  my  reMou  i>(  ciilHng  you  t^»;jretlu^r  wiw  to  givp  yuuv  juvij^nu'itts  how  fer  a 
'Chri«tiau  and  a  I*rote«lant  king  innycijucur  Ut  assiwt  liis  utMylilMtaw  tii  shake 
oir  thoir  oWliuuce  to  their  sovereign  upou  tin*  accuuiilff  uppi-e^^iou,  tynumy, 
or  what  eUe  yon  like  to  immu  it.  In  the  into  Queen's  timo»  this  kingdom 
wae  very  free  in  aseistinR  Ihu  Hollanders  hoth  with  arms  and  advice  :  iiid 
none  of  your  coat  ever  told  me  that  any  scniple<i  at  it  in  ht*r  rei^i.  l^pon 
my  coming  to  KiigUjid,  yon  may  know  that  it  came  from  8<mit>  of  your^t^lves 
to  miw  scniplejf  aliout  thi.-*  matter.  And  ulb^U,  I  have  often  toM  my  mind 
conceminyyiw  rt'tjinm  in  .-nthilUm^  its  in  J[ay  liiat,  in  tlie  SLax  Chamber  upon 
the  occasion  of  Hales  hw  paniphlet,  yet  I  never  took  any  iiotieo  of  these 
Bcruplea  till  the  o&irs  of  Spain  and  Holland  forced  me  to  it.  All  my 
nei}*hboura  called  on  uo  to  concur  in  the  treaty  between  UuUaod  and  f^pain  ; 
and  the  honour  of  Uio  nation  will  nut  sufl'er  the  UoUauders  to  bo  aljaiidoned, 
ea^H.'ia11y  after  so  niuoh  money  anil  men  spent  iu  their  c[uarrel.  Therefore 
I  WM  of  the  Tnind  to  call  tny  elorgy  together,  to  satisfy,  not  m  much  me  as 
the  world  about  uh,  of  the  jiisticoi  of  my  owning  tho  Hollanders  at  this 
time.  Thifl  I  needed  not  have  done ;  and  you  force  me  to  say  I  wish  I  liad 
iiai.  You  have  <Upi>ed  too  deep  iixto  nhat  all  kings  reserve  anions;  the 
irrc/tri'^  imjterii  And  whatever  aversion  yiai  n:ay  profeas  ag-ainst  God's 
being  the  author  of  sin,  you  have  stumbled  upon  the  threshold  of  that 
opinion,  in  saying  iijpou  the  matter  that  even  t^sTanuy  is  Owl's  authority, 
End  should  l»e  reveruneed  n«  such.  If  the  King  of  Spain  ahoulil  return  to 
cUim  h'la  old  ^Mjittitical  right  to  my  kiniu^lon^  you  leave  mo  to  seeic  for 
others  ^J  light  for  it;  fur  you  tell  xio  upon  the  uuilUiv  baforohaiid,  hie 
authority  is  God's  authority,  if  he  prevail"* 

This  rebuke  must  have  considerably  nstimished  tho  clergy  to  whom 
was  addressod.  It  seems  to  have  put  au  cud  to  at  least  one 
ity.  If  taen  could  still  believe  that  tyranny  might  in  certain 
cftdee  be  invested  with  (Jods  authority,  they  iw  longer  attempted 
lo  show  that  obedience  was  due  to  a  usurper.  But  of  course  the 
authurity  of  a  lawful  prince  might  he  maguified  as  much  aa  ever,  and 
mapiiified  it  was,  both  by  clergy  and  lawyei-s,  a  good  deal  bej'ond  any 
(onniiT  precedent,  A  law  dictionary,  entitled  "The  Interpreter,"  pub- 
lished by  l>r.  Cowell,  professor  of  civil  law  at  Cambridge,  in  1607, 
alforde*!  numerous  examples  of  the  growth  of  the  new  fanaticism. 
Umler  the  heads  of  *'  King,"  "  Parliumcut,"  and  "  Prei-ogtitive,"  it  wms 
naint&ined  that  the  sovereign  was  above  the  law,  and  it  was  even 
rather  strongly  suggested  that  England  was  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  king  had  the  power  of  dispensing  with  positive  enactments,  and 
was  not  actually  bound  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  such 
laws  as  he  luiuself  might  desiiv  to  impose.  If  he  were  not  an 
abeolate  king  he  was  not  a  reid  king.  "And  therefore,  though  it  be 
a  merciful  policy,  and  also  a  politic  mercy  (not  alterable  without 
*  See  prefoci  to  Ovoratt'i  "Convocatioa  Book,"  pp.  7,  S. 
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great  peril)  to  make  laws  by  (M)nsent  of  the  whole  realm,  Viecmisc 
80  no  one  part  sliall  Iiave  cause  to  wnnploin  of  a  partiality,  yet  simply 
to  biud  a  priiiuu  to  or  l)y  tliosc  laws,  were  repugnant  to  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  an  absohite  monarchy." 

Tliis  was  veutitring  upttn  latln^r  delicate  gronml  Wiatever  the 
lawyers  and  the  clerjry  niiijht  say,  Parliament  could  not  be  expected  to 
subscribe  to  such  a  doctriue.  The  book  was  brought  under  the  con- 
sideratiou  of  the  Hoiise  of  Commons,  who  urged  the  Lords  to  join 
them  in  i)i*es3ing  it  upon  the  King's  attention  ;  but  while  they  were 
deliberatiug,  a  message  came  frotu  tlie  King  himsell",  declaring  that  ho 
was  much  displeased  with  the  doctrines  contained  in  it^  and  would 
order  the'puliliration  iiiiniediatejy  to  he  auppressntl.  He  i»wned  that 
]ic  was  indii^btwl  t<.i  the  law  for  his  en.>wn,and  that  he  hail  no  i)ower  to 
make  laws  of  himself  or  exact  subsidies  without  the  consent  of  the 
three  estates.  Thus  did  King  James  himself,  with  all  his  own  high 
notions  on  the  subject,  for  the  second  time  rebuke  the  extravagance 
of  the  over  zealous  friends  of  royalty.  And  if  it  had  been  left  to 
.James's  subjects,  undisturbed  by  any  tenf>r  from  without,  tlie  new, 
doctrine  of  divine  right  wonUl,  in  all  probability,  .soon  have  found  it«' 
level.  But  just  about  this  time,  Suarez  the  Jesuit  was  busily  in- 
culcating by  his  MTilings  the  right  of  subjects  to  depose  and  munler 
u  king  against  whom  sentence  of  deprivation  had  been  pronounced 
by  the  Pojie.  "  Good  Dr.  Abbot,"  who  M'as  now  become  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  made  extracts  from  it,  to  show  its  bearing  upon  a 
political  questiuu  that  had  risen  up  in  Ireland,  where  the  Govera- 
ment  liad  been  attempting  tu  impose  upon  the  Catholics  disabilities 
nltogetlu;r  new.  A  d«putati(in  id'  Irish  Catholics  hatl  come  over  to 
express  their  grievances  to  the  King.  The  extracts  made  by  Abbot 
were  submitted  to  thiiiii,  oiul  their  upiuiuns  asked  upon  the  doctriuesi 
there  set  forth.  One  of  those  examined,  William  Talbot,  woidd  nofcj 
positively  contradict  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  power  to  dej 
princes,  declaring  it  to  bo  matter  of  faith  in  which  he  was  bound 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church ;  at  the  same  time  he  fully 
acknowletlgcd  that  James  was  Ins  lawliil  and  undoubted  king,  to 
whom^he  would  bear  allegiance  during  life.  A  niore  enlightened  age 
would  have  been  satislied  with  this  declaration ;  James's  ministers 
were  not.  Talbot  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards 
brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  where  he  was  sentenced  to  a  fir»e  of 
£10,01)0,  which,  however,  it  may  be  believe<l,  was  afterwards  reniilted, 
as  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland.* 

It  has  now  Iven  proved  by  tho  experience  of  centuries  that  the 
loyalty  of  lloman  Catludics  towards  a  Protestant  sovereign  may  be 
relied  upon  with  peri'ect  safety.     But  it  was  not  easy  to  entertain  the 
*  Omdiner's  "History  of  England,"  ii,  3ld. 
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same  amount  of  confidence  in  days  Mlien  the  lieat  of  tlie  great 
struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century  had*  not  yet  abateil, — when  Eurojie 
was  still  split  up  into  two  hostile  camps,  ami  when  .Te~suits  were  pub- 

tlishing  opinions  like  those  of  Snarez.  At  the  tnal  of  Talbot  before 
the  Star  Chamber,  Bacon,  as  attorney-j^neml,  prosecuted.  He  said  to 
the  judges, — 


**  I  siiall  liriu^  Iwforo  yn\i  a  chusu  cuucernin;^'^  the  greatest  duel  which  is  iu 
tbe  Chrii»iiiLn  world,  the  duel  and  couHict  between  the  lawful  uuthority  of 
l^iyrerfign  kings,  which  is  God's  ordinance  for  the  comfort  uf  Inuitaii  society, 
and  the  swelling  pride  and  usurpation  \>K  the  Sue  of  Kome  hi  temiutruUbit^ 
tending  altoguthiT  to  anarcliy  and  confusion.  ^Vherein  if  this  pH'tf'nce  in 
the  Pope  of  Koiue,  by  cartels  to  make  eovorei*,ni  princes  as  the  banditti,  and 
to  ppjscribe  their  livea,  and  to  expose  their  kini'donis  to  prey, — if  these  pro- 
t«ncea,  I  eay,  and  all  persons  that  submit  themeulves  to  tLut  jjurt  uf  the 
Pope's  power  in  the  least  degree,  be  not  by  all  possible  severity  rcprt'^ed 
and  punished,  the  state  of  Christian  kings  ynW  be  no  other  tlian  the  ancient 
torment  described  by  the  poets  in  the  hell  of  thi*  lieatlten  :  a  iniin  sitting 
richly  robed,  solemnly  attended,  delicious  fare,  &c'.,  with  a  swonl  hanging 
uver  hia  head,  hanging  by  u  sliiidl  thread,  rcudy  every  moment  to  be  cut 
down  by  an  accursing  and  accursed  hand."* 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bacon  spoke  in  these  words  the  mind 
of  the  English  i^ople,  who  clung  all  the  more  strctngly  to  the  authority 
of  a  national  sovereign  and  a  national  Church  as  they  saw  attempts 
made  to  supplant  them  by  that  of  a  foreign  ecclesiastic.  But  any 
attempt  to  define  the  authority  of  Chui*ch  or  King  was  beset  with 
dangen*  like  those  which  hail  befallen  Dr.  ('owell  and  the  Convocation. 
If  the  king  was  not  altogether  independent  of  Parliament  it  seemed 
doubtful  where  the  sovereign  autliorily  lay  ;  and  yet  to  assert  that  he 
was  so  might  bring  on  serious  ([uestions.  There  were  lawyers  like 
Bacon,  who  would  have  upheld  the  king's  [)rertjgative  above  all  things, 
and  there  were  lawyers  like  (.'oke,  more  jealous  for  the  lil)erty  of  the 
subject  and  the  privileges  of  tlie  House  of  Commons.  It  wns  not  till 
the  succeeding  reign  that  the  theory  of  diWne  right,  and  the  prin- 
ciples it  involved,  were  elabomted  into  a  system  by  Mir  B<:)bert  Filnier. 

Sir  Kobert  was  a  country  gentleman  of  Kent,  who,  for  his 
loyalty  to  Charles  I.,  had  his  house  ten  times  plundered  during  the 
Civil  War.-f"  His  wrirings  were,  in  a  later  age,  regarded  as  the  great 
exponents  of  Tory  doctrine  touching  the  authority  and  the  rights  of 
kings.  At  the  Revolution,  Locke  diil  not  disdain  to  answer  them,  and 
it  was  made  one  of  the  chaises  against  jtVlgernou  iSidney,  that  a  MS. 
answer  to  Kilmer's  "Patriareha"  had  been  found  in  bis  possession. 
But  their  importance  does  not  seem  to  have  been  tlis(*overovl  till  the 
time  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  brought  forward  in  rarlianieut  to 
prevent  the  accession  of  James  II.     At  this  time  the  "  Tatriarcba  " 

•  Mcata^ue's  "  Baton,"  vL,  p.  462.  t  narttd'i  "  Hutory  of  Kent,"  ii-  41B. 
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first  saw  the  light,  after  its  aaithor  had  been  inaojy  yeai-s  in  liia  grave,* 
and  it  wtis  at  uuce  reueived  wit]i  ajtproUatiou  by  a  Lirgo  and  powerful 
section.  On  the  other  side  various  treatises  appeared;  and  it  is  tn  l>e 
noted,  among  other  tliinga,  that  the  weapons  of  the  liomarust*  were 
skilfully  tiiTTJed  agaimtt  themselves  by  a  republication  of  l-ather 
Paraons's  book  on  the  succession  after  Klizabcth.  The  right  to  ex- 
clude a  Catholic  from  the  succession  was  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  which  the  Catholics  themselves  had  most  strongly 
insisted  on. 

Let  us  examine,  however,  what  Filmer  Lad  to  say  for  the  inde- 
feasible right  of  the  lineal  heir. 

At  the  outset  he  seta  himself  boldly  to  controvert  the  doctrine  that 
"  mankind  is  naturally  endowed  and  born  with  freedom  from  all  Mib- 
jection,  and  at  liberty  to  choose  what  form  of  government  it  please ; 
and  that  the  power  which  any  one  man  liath  over  others  was  at  first 
bestowed  accttrdiug  to  the  tUscretion  of  tlie  multitudK."  Tliis  tenet, 
he  declares,  owed  its  origin  to  the  early  fichoolmen,  and  had  "  been 
fostered  by  all  siicceeding  Papists  for  good  divinity."  It  was  so 
plausible  that  it  had  fouud  accei>tance  even  with  the  divines  of  Pro- 
testant churclies;  and  it  rceonuuendud  -itself  everywhere  to  the 
common  people,  as  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  meanest  tfj  some 
share  of  liberty,  "  never  remembering  that  the  desire  uf  liberty  was 
the  first  cause  of  the  fall  of  Adaia"  Nevertheless,  he  holds,  no  such 
doctrine  was  to  be  fouud  among  the  Pathers  of  the  cai-ly  Church ;  it 
was  conti-aiy  to  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture,  the  practice  of  all 
ancient  monarchies,  and  the  very  principles  of  tlie  law  of  nature.  It 
waa  bad  divinity  and  dangerous  as  a  pulitical  principle,  though  Cal- 
vinisls  and  Jesuits  had  combined  to  ailii'm  it,  ujid  had  even  earned  it 
80  far  as  to  maintain  thut  the  people  hud  the  right  to  punish  or 
deprive  tlieir  king  if  be  tnuisgresscd  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  In 
this  there  was  a  wonderl'ul  agreement  between  the  ^vritings  of  Calvin 
and  Pellannine,  between  (leorgc  Buchanan  aod  Parsons  the  Jesuit. 
Nor  did  it  appear  that  this  serious  error  had  ever  l»eeu  satisfactorily 
refuted.  It  was  tnie  the  right  of  kings  bad  been  maintained,  and 
Buchanan  and  Parsons  had  been  confuted  by  many  learned  ^Titers  of 
that  day,  but  none  of  them  had  veutiuxid  to  deny  the  natural  liOerty 
and  equality  of  men.  This  Kilmer  considered  to  be  the  radical  enxir, 
the  one  fundamentally  false  principle  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of 

•  All  our  biographical  dictionariea  arc  In  error  os  to  tho  dnta  of  Fnmer's  tlcaUi. 
Cholinen  ptiU  it  in  1G47|  vhiih  in  inipOMihtp,  (m  FilmRr  irrou  aomo  otwemtions  en 
Hobboa's  "I«viatlum,"  whiLh  wu  nut  publuUied  till  1G61.  Itose  gires  1688,  whidi  ii 
©qmiUy  icactiirate,  a*  appeiLTB  by  a  leltcr  printed  with  ibo  "  Patriarcha'*  in  108O,  frooi 
"the  1a1«  learned  Dr.  Peter  Heylj^i "  tu  bin  sim  Sir  Edward  Kilmer,  ciprcMtng  his  lenae 
of  1h«  loM  he  had  ftnstjuncd  by  Sir  Bobert'a  death.  The  tnie  date  is  doubtlcu  16d3.  M 
^Toa  in  Haated'a  "  Uiatory  of  Kent" 
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sedition  iraa  built.  It  needei.1  but  to  overtbrow  this  sophistry,  and 
there  remained  no  longer  the  shadow  of  an  apology  for  any  description 
of  treason  whatBoever. 

If  Bellaruiioe's  view  were  just,   he  maintains   tliat  a  democnw^y 
rould  necessarily  be  the  only  lawful  government ;   all  monarchies 
id  aristocracies  would  be  usurpations  on  that  supreme  i>ower  of 
'the  people  with  which  tlu»y  were  originally  endowed  by  Ood.    The 
Cnrdinal's  logic  even  involved  this  absurdity,  that,  though  an  nbao- 
late  democracy  was  the  ordinance  of  God,  the  people  had  no  power  to 
use  the  power  Ood  gave  them ;  they  had  only  power  to  give  it  away 
^to  one  or  more  persons  who  should  be  Icings  or  nders,  to  whom  they 
tien  became  bound  by  the  same  law  of  nature  that  orij^inally  made 
'  all  men  alike.     Yet  even  this  obligation  was  not  consistently  main- 
tained.    "  It  depends,"  said   BeUarmine.   ''  upon  the  consent  of  the 
loltitnde  to  ordain  over  themselves  a  king,  or  consul^  or  other  magis- 
\ ;  and  if  there  be  a  lawfid  cause,  the  midtitude  may  change  the 
kingdom  into  an  aristocracy  or  democracy."    Thus  the  defenders  of 
Uie  natural  libertj'  of  the  subject  had  to  maintain,  first,  that  no  man 
was  naturally  under  subjection  to  any  power  whatever;  secondly, 
that  the  multitude  coidd  not  but  disjjose  of  their  natural  sovereignty 
or  more  rulers;  and  thirdly,  that  though  bound  to  those  rulers 
'  could  change  them  (that  is  to  say,  they  were  bound  and  yet  not 

But  then  this  change  was  to  be  made  only  for  a  la\rfal  cause. 
Mio  was  to  be  the  judge  of  its  lawfulness  ?  If  the  decision  lay  with 
the  multitude  themselves,  the  doctrine  was  evidently  dangerous,  and 
might  give  direct  encouragement  to  sedition. 

But  what  were  the  arguments,  after  all,  produced  in  behalf  of  this 
doctrine  of  natural  liberty  ?     In  all  the  writers  whom  he  had  con- 

Ited.yilmer  hud  only  been  able  t<>  mt^et  with  one,  which  was  stated 

•  Cardinal  Bellarmine  as  follows ; — "  That  God  hath  given  or  ordained 
awer  is  evident  by  Scripture ;  but  God  hath  given  it  to  no  particular 
because  by  nature  all  men  are  e<pial ;  therefore  He  hatli  given 
to  the  people  or  nmltitude."  But  Bellnrmine  himself  had 
practically  denied  this  doctrine  of  the  naltu-al  equality  of  men  on 
which  the  theorj'  of  natuml  liberty  was  founded.  "  If  many  meu," 
said  the  Cardinal,  "  liad  been  tt>gether  created  out  of  the  earth,  they 
ill  ought  to  have  been  princes  over  their  posterity."  So  then  it 
■flffn*^*^  nature  did  not  make  all  men  alike,  but  made  each  man  prince 
of  hia  posterity.  Thus,  not  only  Adam,  but  the  patriarchs,  had  exer- 
cised royal  rights  over  their  children.  The  natural  condition  of  mau- 
Mnd,  therefore,  was  not  one  of  democratic  equality,  but  of  patriarchal 
government.  Adam  was  lord  paramount,  so  long  a«  he  lived,  over  his 
children's  children  to  the  latest  generation,  and  regal  authority  was  an 
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ordinance  of  God  himself,  founded  upon  the  subjection  of  a  family  to 
its  head. 

Thus  civil  power  was  really  of  divine  institution,  especially  that 
•wliich  was  handed  down  in  sxiccession  from  eldest  parenta;  and  tliere 
waa  no  room  left  for  any  such  compact  between  king  and  people  as 
philosophers,  even  in  Kilmer's  day,  had  hej^n  to  dream  about. 
Instances  are  then  cited  fi*om  the  Old  Testiiment  to  show  that  the 
patriarchs  exercised  the  power  of  life  ami  death  in  their  own  families, 
commanded  armies  of  their  own  kins,  made  treaties,  and  ratified  them 
with  oallis.  The  world  was  divided,  after  the  FIo(xl,  among  the  three 
sons  uf  Noah ;  and  in  the  further  dispersion  of  his  descendants  at  the- 
building  of  the  TnwiT  iif  liabel,  "  wc  must  certainly,"  says  our  author, 
"  fiud  the  establishment  of  regal  power  throughuut  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world." 

Tliis,  no  doubt,  was  l)ui!din«:  a  ^mxi  deal  on  small  and  insecure 
premises.  If  it  was  meant  to  insist  that  King  James  was  the  true 
lineal  heir  of  the  patriarchs  or  of  any  of  Xoah's  gitindsons,  it  hardly 
required  Locke  to  answer  it,  or  I^ord  Macaulay  to  devote  three  pages 
of  his  history*  to  point  out  the  weakness  of  such  an  argument.  The 
logic  was  only  worthy  of  BcdlauL  Sir  Robert  knew  as  well  as  any  man 
that  usurpations  were  not  imcammon  facts  in  history ;  that  even  in 
that  of  the  Jews,  Jacob  was  not  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  that  iu 
that  of  England  there  had  been  many  departures  from  the  strict  line 
of  hereditary  descent:  nor  was  he  so  foolish  as  to  uphold  a  theory' 
which  would  nmkc  allegiance  diiu  only  to  some  imknuwu  heir  of 
Ham,  Shem,  or  Japhet.  He  admits  that  princes  have  owed  their 
power  sometimes  to  usurpation  and  sometimes  to  election ;  he  even 
admits  that  sovereign  power  belongs  sometimes  to  a  l>ody  of  men 
instead  of  to  an  individual;  but  in  all  these  cases,  he  maintains,  it  is 
still  the  natural  authority  of  a  father.  "  There  is,  and  always  shall  \y& 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  world,  a  natural  right  of  a  supreme  father 
over  every  multitude,  although,  by  the  secret  will  of  God,  many  at 
first  do  most  unjustly  obtain  the  exercise  of  it."  Tlie  actual  king, 
therefore,  has  a  divine  right  over  his  subjects,  even  though  his  auces-_ 
tors  or  even  he  himself  may  not  have  obtained  it  fairly. 

"If  it  pl(»BO  God,"  says  our  author  again,  "for  the  correction  of  the 
prince,  or  imnishmcnt  of  the  people,  t4»  siiir<:r  princes  to  h*(  removed,  and 
others  td  li«  placed  iu  their  rrwms,  eith<T  by  tliu  factions  of  the  nobility,  or 
rchtjUion  of  the  people  ;  in  .-Ul  snch  cases  the  jiulnmont  of  God,  who  hath 
power  t<j  give  and  take  away  kingdoms,  is  most  jufit,  yet  tlic  miitiKtr*'  of 
men  who  execute'  Gods  judgments  without  coiniiiiflsion  is  sinful  atid 
damnable." 

And  who  can  say  that  a  view  like  this  is  irruticuial  ? 

•  "  History  of  Erglwid,"  i.  70-3. 
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But  what  if  the  king  died  and  left  no  heix  ?  Did  not  the  kingly 
power  devolve  to  the  people  then  ?  The  anawer  was,  that  there  must 
;  ftlways  be  a  true  heir,  and  it  argried  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
.  jieople  to  lose  sight  of  him ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  power 
devolved  upon  the  miiHitudc.  It  escheated  in  such  cases  "to  the 
^rime  and  independent  heads  of  families."  Families  were  the  ele- 
menta  of  a  kingilom ;  it  was  by  a  miiou  of  great  families  or  petty 
kingdoms  that  larger  monarchies  were  originally  formed,  and  into 
such  they  were  sometimes  again  resolved  by  the  course  of  events. 
Wherever,  therefore,  the  true  line  of  inlievitaaco  becjime  involved 
in  obscurity,  it  lay  with  those  prime  heads  of  families  to  confer  the 
crown  on  whoiu  they  ph-ased ;  "and  he  that  is  so  elected,"  says 
Kilmer,  "  chiims  not  liis  povixr  us  a  donative  from  the  people,  but  as 
being  substituted  properly  by  Godj  from  wliora  he  receives  his  royal 
dmrter  of  a  universal  father,  though  testified  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Ijeads  of  the  people." 

There  is  here  implied  a  di^nno  right  of  aristocracies  a**  well  as 

^<if  monarchies;  yet  even  the  nobility  could  hardly  claim  to  be  lineal 

I  successors  of  the  patriarchs.     Kings,  however,  had  a  right  to  remedy 

the  defects  of  obscure  lineage,  and  most  princes  had  thought  fit  at 

times  to  adopt  as  heads  of  families,  or  create  peers,  such  as  seemed 

<i«aliiied  for  the  position  by  their  special  merits  or  fortunes. 

Such  was  tlie  theory  of  Sir  Itoliert.   Filiner  touching  the  origin 
lof  government, — a  theory  which  it  seems  to  me  quite  as  easy  im- 
|-4lnly  to  depreciate  as  it  proved   possible  to  over-magnify  it  in  tlie 
!  seventeenth  centur}'.     Admitting  tliat  there  is  something  fanciful  in 
the  tlcrivation  of  kingly  power  fn>m  Adam,  the  analogy  which  Filmer 
sought  to  establish  Ijetween  the  authority  of  a  king  and  that  of  a 
\  f^ither  ought  itself  to  have   preserved  his  theor>*  from  giving  coun- 
tenance to  those  absurdities  for  which  it  was  made  answemble.     Is  a 
[Xather's  corantand  to  be  absolutely  ol>eyed  even  though  it  be  weak, 
foolish,  and  unjust  ?     ^\j*e  there  no  limits  to  paternal  sway,  even  when 
sous  have  grown  up  and  fathers  have  grow^n  feeble?      The  relation 
bet^'een  ruler  and  ruled  does  resemble  that  between  father  and  son, — 
much  more,  I  venture  to  think,  than  that  of  parties  to  a  contract, 
as  Hobbes  and  Locke  represented  it  to  be.     The  best  answer  that 
<»>uld  have  been  made  to  Tories  and  Jacobites  ought  \o  have  been 
found  in  Sir  Robert  I'ilmer^s  argimient. 

Jamks  Gairdner. 
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NAPOLEON^S  HISTORY  OF  JULIUS  C^SAH 
VOLUME  ri.— TUB  "wahs  ix  gaul. 


8EC0X0  Noncs. 

IF  men  are  generally  rnado  what  they  are  by  the  force  of  circum- 
atauces,  yet  most  men  have  a  natural  bent  of  genius,  which  it 
TWiiiiiL'S  only  circumstances  to  bring  into  play  and  prominence.  The 
Emperor  Naimleoa  UL  will  l)e  celebrated  hereafter  as  a  keen  and 
dcxt'CrouB  statesman,  as  a  slirewd  observer  uf  men,  and  of  the  means  of 
influencing  and  ruling  them.  But  the  talents  nf  this  kind,  for  which 
he  is  so  eminent,  have  been  developed  by  the  position  he  has  found  or 
made  for  liimself.  Under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life  they 
"woruld  have  remained  concealeil  frtjm  the  world,  and  probably  from 
faimaelf ;  they  would  have  existed  only  in  the  germ.  If  suiTouuding 
events  had  allowed  lum  the  career  iniUcated  for  him  by  the  natural 
bias  of  his  gentua^  he  would  probably  Itave  been  distingnished  as  a 
civil  or  military  engineer.  His  earliest  speculations  were  those  of  a 
scieiLtihc  artillerist ;  and  since  he  became  the  ruler  of  a  nation, 
besides  applying  Ids  mind  to  the  improvement  of  fortification  and 
gimneiy,  he  has  endarked  on  practical  experiments  for  arresting  the 
rainfall  in  its  progress  to  the  large  watci-courses,  and  suspending  the 
iiximdationa  which  periodically  ravage  the  gi-eat  valleys  of  the  Loire 
and  other  capricious  rivei-s  of  yranco.  And  accordingly,  he  enters 
upon  the  "  History  of  Julius  Coesar "  with  the  spii-it  of  the  engineer 
no  less  than  that  of  the  statesman.  It  will  hv  thought  by  many  that 
he  has  doue  liotter  sen-ice  in  the  one  capacity  than  in  the  other,  as  far 
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as  the  book  before  us  is  concerned ;  tliat  aa  no  engineer  be  has 
taught  us  a  goo<l  deal  whicii  Tre  couUl  hardly  have  leametl  from 
ajij"  other,  while  as  a  statesman  he  has  given  us  no  new  ideas  of  any 
value  whatever.  It  would  seem  that  the  writer  has  made  his  other- 
visa  fantastic  division  of  his  volume  into  au  "  analysis  of  the  '  Com- 
mentaries'"  and  a  "  sketch  of  political  aflkirs,"  with  tlie  view  of  giving 
bimself  free  scope  for  the  examiuatiou  aud  discussion  of  topographical 
matten  comiocted  with  the  operations  and  military  works  of  his 
hero.  In  tracing  Cifisar's  martdiea,  in  discnvorinj;  his  positions, 
in  measuring  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  his  ditches  and 
eartliworka,  aud  identifying  their  siti^s,  his  gouius  has  thus  luul  &ee 
course.  Though  not  wholly  untrammelled  by  theories,  as  we  shall  see 
eventually,  yet  here  he  has  Imd  generally  no  end  to  serve  and  no  part 
to  play  but  that  of  strict  and  honest  iiK|iury,  and  the  results  he  has 
produced,  humble  as  they  may  seem  to  many,  will  have,  to  some  con- 
genial mind>«  at  least,  a  great  and  a  lasting  interest.  ''And  this  is 
much,  and  all  that  shall  not  pass  away," 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  "  Commentaries "  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  seventh  book,  in  which  the  conqueror  of  tlie  Gauls  relates 
hi*  great  campaign  against  the  combination  of  native  states,  which, 
after  the  whole  country  seemed  to  have  been  reduceil,  tribe  by  tribe, 
was  fuuud  and  directed  against  Iiim  by  the  national  hero  Vereingetorix. 
At  last  CiHsar  has  found  a  man  of  genius  tu  oppose  him;  at  last  the 
spirit  of  combination  has  been  roused,  and  an  instnmicnt  has  arisen 
capable  of  wielding  it.  At  last  Cjesar's  genius  is  on  its  trial.  He  is 
surprised,  but  Ids  energy  and  courage  baflie  his  surprisers ;  assailed  at 
a  disadvantage,  he  retimis  blow  for  blow,  and  becomes  himself  the 
assailant  Clicked,  outmanoeuvi-ed  or  outuumbered,  stricken  by  a 
grettt  disaster,  and  himself  left  for  a  moment  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  be  withdi-awa  from  his  defeat  one  moment  before  it  had 
become  a  rout,  and  ret^overa  by  a  second  operation,  under  the 
grettiest  perils,  more  than  he  had  lost  }>y  the  failure  of  the  first 
The  laurels  lost  at  Gei^^ovia  are  recovered  at  Alesia.  The  ruin 
of  the  Koman  arms,  within  an  ace  of  its  accomplishment  on  the 
one  spot,  is  succeeded  by  the  destruction  of  the  Gaidish  con- 
federacy on.  the  other.  The  supremacy  of  Itonie  is  restored,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  mightiest  of  her  provinces  tinidly  secured.  The 
bark  which  carrie<l  "Caesar  and  his  fortunes"  is  righted,  and  rides 
triumphantly  into  its  haven.  The  subject  is  in  itself  an  epic,  and 
deserves  its  sacred  poet.  In  Napoleon  it  has  found  certainly  no 
poat,  but  if  he  has  kindled  our  imaginations,  and  taught  us,  with 
Ids  own  spade  and  levelling  line,  to  build  up  in  our  mind's  eye  the 
towers  and  ramparts  before  which  or  behind  which  the  triumph  and 
the   overthruw  of  the   nations  were  accomplished,  if  he  has  mode 
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Cfesar  and  Vercingetorix  live  again  in  the  vestiges  still  Temaiiiiug  of 
the  actual  wurk  of  their  hands,  we  owe  hiui  a  debt  the  same  in  kiud 
iLs  if  In?  had  built  for  us  the  lofty  rhyme,  uud  raised  to  his  hero  a 
mouunieut  of  imperishable  verse. 

The  present  generation  have  had  the  advantage  of  learning  tlieir 
geography  from  events.  The  greatest  nations  of  the  world  went  to 
war  in  the  Crimea  to  teaeli  us  tlie  i^oast-lino  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
courses  of  tlie  rivers  which  convey  their  waters  into  its  basin,  the 
position  and  relative  iinpt>rtance  of  all  the  cities  on  its  shores.  To 
most  of  us  the  interior  of  India  was  Hrst  jji-actically  ojjcned  in 
tracing  the  dates  of  the  teltyp^roins  which  dealt  out  to  us  the  first  frag- 
mentary accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  mutiuy.  We  never  realized 
lK'rha|i«  the  great  physical  featui-es  of  America,  till  they  were  made 
familiar  to  us  by  the  gi-eat  civU  war  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  and 
we  have  just  frfsheued  up  niut;]i  which  we  had  forgotten  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  Centml  Eui-ope  fmm  the  great  cinl  war  of  the  Eastern.  In 
the  same  manner,  any  uiio  whii  will  take  the  trrmble  to  follow  Ca*sai-'s 
campaign  against  the  couftderate  (iaids,  witli  the  aid  afVorded  him  by 
an  excellent  series  of  maps  in  this  present  volume,  ^WII  make  liimstdf 
insensibly  familiar  with  the  geography  of  centml  Gaul.  The  e^*ents 
of  the  war  take  place  almost  entirely  along  the  channels  of  the  Loiiv 
and  Seine,  witli  their  tributaries,  from  the  central  seata  of  the  JEdui. 
the  power  and  slreugth  of  the  coufedemcy,  in  Burgundy,  to  the 
Anerni  in  Auvergne,  the  (.'urnutes  in  the  Beauce  and  the  Sologne, 
the  Itemi  on  the  Aisue,  and  the  liugones  at  the  sources  of  the  Marue 
and  Meuse.  liibracte.  their  capital  (identified  by  Napoleon  with 
Mont  Bt:u\Tay,  near  Autun),  is  as  it  were  the  key  to  (laulish  geography. 
From  thence  the  eye  is  led  down  the  great  valleys  in  ever)*  direction, 
and  this  spot,  the  ^>oint  of  articulation  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  Vosges, 
in  a  country  of  low  hills  and  high  plateaux,  the  watershed  between 
the  MetUteiTanean  and  the  German  Ocean  or  the  British  Channel, 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  geographical  system  of  modem  France. 

To  the  geographical  intei-est  of  this  campaign,  which  comes  next, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  hi-itorical.  Napoleon  has  now  added  a 
third.  He  has  traced  tlie  t*>[>ogra]>hy,  in  all  its  details  of  its  most 
stirring  incidents.  He  has  made  it  his  business  to  exauune,  by 
agents  specially  deputed  for  the  service,  the  inilications  which 
may  still  exist  of  the  military  works  minutely  descriWd  by  Ciesar 
at  Geigovia  and  Alesia,  Uxelloilunum,  and  other  spots  of  leas  im- 
portance. The  mere  description  or  statement  in  tJie  "Commentaries" 
could  leave  little  impression  by  itself  on  the  modem  reader.  It  is 
difiicult,  indeed,  to  conceive  what  object  the  writer  proposed  to 
himself  in  nmking  it,  even  for  his  own  contemporaries,  if  unaccom- 
panied, as  we  must  suppose,  by  plans  of  the  localities.    The  bare 
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iiarmbive  of  Uic  movements  incident  to  a  battle  or  siege,  is  geaeiuUy 
found  to  be  both  obscure  and  dtUl.  With  all  bis  clearness,  and  all  his 
vividness  of  description,  Civsav  litmseU"  is  not  exempt  from  this  con- 
tingency. But  lay  t!ic  iclmn^niphy  before  iis,  and  the  "Comment- 
aries" arc  at  once  animated  by  a  new  spirit.  Up  to  the  present  time 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  either  Gergovia  or  Alesia  had  been 
more  than  mere  names  to  the  studenta  of  the  Gaulish  caiupai*!;ns.  The 
localities  themselves  had  haixlly  been  fixed  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
all  inquirers.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  betui  repeated 
attempts  to  settle  them  definitively.  AI.  Saulcy,  Gtiueml  de  Goeler, 
and  the  iJuke  of  Auiuule,  have  contributed,  (juitc  recently,  to  the 
solution;  but  the  demon  strati  on,  at  least,  !ms  been  reserved  for  the 
Kmi>oror,  li-om  attuid  examination  of  the  sites,  and  tlie  discoveries 
made  upon  iheni.  Stories  arc  told  of  the  sorrows  of  imperial  aide-ile- 
caiiips,  who  have  fonnd  themselves  abniptly  turn  away  from  the 
luxuries  and  amnscini'nts  of  mctnipolitan  quaitora,  and  Imrried  uff 
to  pass  weeks  or  months  measuring  and  excavating  in  the  melancholy 
retirement  of  Anvergne  and  Burgundy.  But  these  martyrs  of  science 
have  done  us  good  sen-ice,  and  we  tender  them  our  best  acknow- 
ledgments. We  may  h(inceforth  rest  in  the  conviction  that  Ge^go^ia, 
the  scene  of  Ca-sar's  great  repulse,  is  a  spot  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  AUier.  four  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Clernn^nt- 
Ferrand,  and  just  thirty-three  miles  in  the  same  direction  from  the 
now  celebrat*id  butlis  of  Vichy.  It  was  an  "oppidum,"  or  stockade. 
occupying  the  nearly  level  summit  of  a  hill  of  considerablu  elevation, 
sorroundeil  by  the  hills  und  streams  distinctly  indicated  by  C«sar, 
and  by  renmius  of  military  works,  fully  sulhcient  for  its  identitica- 
tion.  The  results  of  the  Emperor's  explorations  occupy  two  or  three 
maps  in  the  atlas  which  accnmpanies  the  volume,  and  are  tliemselves, 
from  their  l>eautiful  and  careful  execution,  a  high  treat  to  the  genuine 
topographer.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  state  the  results  we  obtain 
jm  thfin,  witliotit  ha\ing  the  plans  themselves  to  present  to  the 
er  of  these  remarks.  Nor  less  complete  is  the  identification 
of  Alesia,  which  was  a  Gaulish  fortification  of  similar  character* 
and  is  now  proved  to  be  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Alise  Ste. 
Itetuc,  at  the  western  extremity  uf  the  "Plateau  de  Laugi-es,"  midway 
between  Dijon  and  Tonnerre.  This  identity,  which  had  been  before 
conjectured,  from  various  data,  besides  the  similarity  of  the  names, 
may  uuw  lie  said  to  bo  demonstrated  by  local  examination.  "The 
excavations  carried  on  round  Mont  Auxois,"  on  which  the  oppidum 
must  have  stood,  "frotn  1862  to  1865,  have  brought  to  light,  in 
nearly  all  points,  the  fosses  of  tlie  Koman  entrenchments."  The 
result,  in  the  discovery  of  the  camps  and  other  works,  actually 
described  by  Caesar,  and  corresponding  fully  with  the  description,  is 
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most  complete  and  satisfactory ;  but  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to 
particularize  it  here.  Cue  note,  however,  shall  he  cited,  to  show 
the  si>lenili(l  find  of  antiquities  wluch  rewaitled  the  excavstors: — 

"There  havo  bet-n  foum?,  on  a  lengtli  of  two  hunrlnvl  inotrvs,  in  the, 
bottom  of  the  upper  foeae,  ten  Gaiiliah  coiii*,  twenty  arrow-heads,  fragment 
of  shic'lila,  fuuf  kills  of  stone  of  diirun^ut  diam«t«r»,  two  inillBtonea  ot| 
granitt^,  skuils  iukI  l>oiLL'jji  curllifiiwuiv,  aud  fraguieuU  of  amphuras  in  such 
4nimtity  that  it  would  k*ad  lu  to  suppoaL-  that  the  Eomaua  threw  upon  their  i 
assailiiHta  uverj'lhiny  t!uU  cauiu  to  liand.     In  llio  lower  fosse,  near  which  the^ 
slniggln  was  hutter  afttr  thfi  salhy  of  Labieiius,  the  n*8iiU  Iiils 
oU  hope*     This  fi^ssc  has  Wah  openml  for  a  space  of  tive  himdred  inetrM  nil 
length  ;    ...    it  contain^),  butiidea  six  hundred  cuimi,  fraf^tmts  of  pottery^  I 
and  uuiueruus  buuu3,  the  iullowing  ohjectu  : — ten  Gaulish  swords,  aud  uina  j 
wahharJs  of  iron,  thirty-nine  pieces  which  belonged  to  anna  of  the  deacrip^  ( 
tinn  of  the  Koniaii  pilutn^  tljirty  heaja  iif  javelins  which,  on  account  of  theifj 
lightnes^i  are  supposed  to  have  Iwen  tho  point*  of  the  h'jH'i  ttmcntata  f 
seventeen  more  hu*vy  heads  moy  also  hare  served  for  javelins  thrown  by 
the  anientnt/i,  or  siiuply  by  the  hand,  or  even  for  lances ;  sLxty-twu  blades^ 
of  various  fonna,  which  present  tuch  iLuii^hed  M'orkmausliip  that  they  niaj 
be  ranged  amony  the  sp^inrs.     Aniong  objects  of  defensive  armour,  then  J 
have  been  found  one  iron  helmet,  and  reven  cheekpieces,  the  former  of 
wliitJi  are  analogous  to  tho^  which  we  Bee  represented  on  Kumaii  ftculptuies; 
amljuH  of  iConum  an^l  Gaulish  shields;  an  U'ou  belt  of  a  legionaiy;  and 
munerous  collars,  rings,  luid  libulii;." — (P.  387,  noU\) 

These  remains,  it  will  be  observed,  have  been  found  in  two  sjiots 
only,  and  others  of  similnr  character  and  interest  linvc  rewartled  the 
sujirch  elsewhere,  all  combining  to  show  that  the  collision  of  the  two 
nutiouH  took  place  at  numerous  (loints,  (^onvei^ng  anmnd  the  central] 
hill  on  whicli  stood  the  Gaulish  fortification  of  Alesia.  The  mountain 
plateau  of  Auxois,  surroundod  by  various  eminences  and  washed  by 
two  streams,  all  indicated  by  (Jasar,  together  with  the  lines  of  defence 
distinctly  traceable — tliose  of  the  Gauls  on  the  crest  ui'  the  liiU  ami 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope  Ijeneath  it — those  of  tlie  liomans  on  the 
surrouudin<;  sumuuts,  and  comprising  also  a  ciicumvallation  strength- 
ened by  various  forts  against  the  Liesicged  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  a 
countervail ati on  parallel  to  it  to  check  the  advance  of  succours  on  the 
other, — these  prefient  alto^ther  the  great  features  of  the  stru^le 
so  ctmipktvly,  that  few  military'  operations  even  of  mo(tern  times  can 
now  be  followed  with  greater  autisfoction.  We  may  look  with  great 
intitrest  to  the  result  of  the  Emperor's  examinations  at  other  localities 
which  lus  succeeding  volumes  will  bring  befote  him.  CtT^ar's  famous 
cunijiiiign  on  the  ^e^re  in  Spiiiu  desen*es  to  be  studied  on  the  spot 
It  is  probable  that  some  traces  may  even  yet  he  discovered  of  the 
immense  works  with  which  he  hemmed  in  I'ontpey's  army  at 
Ai)oUonia  Alaive  all  it  is  desirable  that  the  field  of  Pharsalia  ahoold 
be  thon>iighW  explored.  It  seems  hardly  possible  at  present  to  re- 
concile the  local  ftuturcs  with  the  account  of  the  battle  in  the  "  Com- 
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mentaries,"  and  Colooel  I>?ake's  siilntioii  lias  been,  aa  it  would  seem, 
very  justly  dij^couateuanced  by  Mommseu.  But  ii"  the  Teetiges  of 
Ca-3iir*s  and  l'ompt.'y's  cautps  are  still  visihle  to  thu  experipnced  eye  of 
a  scicntiHe  antii[uurian,  onu  of  the  hardest  jiruhletus  of  aueieut  mili- 
tary history  luay  yet  a<luiit  of  aii  expluuatiou. 

To  the  Empei'or's  liecisioiis,  where  he  has  no  personnl  or  political 
hj«8,  we  may  look  with  very  great  confidence.  He  combines  the 
scholar  with  tlie  engineer :  he  enjoys  the  be»t  ofiaiatance  both  in  the 
one  capacity  uid  the  other.  If  he  is  great  in  earthworks  uud  mili- 
tary machineiy,  in  ramparts  and  palisades,  in  "  wolves*  pite "  and 
*  liliea,"  he  has  made  some  good  remarks  also  in  pure  questions  of 
Latinity,  aa  in  his  exjJanation  of  tlie  phrase  "  altero  die,"  "  the  second 
day  erclit-nivc"  (p.  290,  note);  and  his  explanation  of  the  ihiration  and 
appointed  term  of  Ciesar's  proconsulate  (p.  519,  foil)  ia  a  valuable 
piece  of  sound  and  subtle  crititn^nn.  But  unfortunately  neither 
acieDce  nnr  learning  is  proof  agaiu.st  Napoleonism.  It  hud  been 
fondly  expected  that  the  Emperor  would  have  entered  fairly  and  fully 
into  the  vexed  topography  of  Ciesar's  descent  upon  iSritain,  and 
applied  all  his  resources  to  decide  impartially  between  the  contiictiug 
judgments  which  have  been  passed  upon  it.  We  had  forgotten  or 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  first  Napoleon,  in  his  "  Precis  des  Guerres 
de  C^sar,"  following  the  common  opinion  of  his  day,  had  prononnced 
obiter  for  the  landing  at  Deal,  and  we  had  disregarded  the  circumr 
stance  of  his  having  pre])ared  for  his  descent  from  lioidogne.  It  seeraa 
that,  to  the  Napoleonic  mind  **  res  judicata  est."  The  historian  is  no 
ymger  an  inciuirer  or  a  judge:  he  is  simi>ly  the  interpreter  of  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Candour  is  no  longer  respected;  Latinity  is  no 
loiter  regai-dcd. 

This  is  a  great  disappointment,  and  the  genuinu  inquirer  will  feel 
and  speak  strongly  upon  it  It  only  i-emaius  to  justify  his  indigna- 
tion by  a  survey,  at  some  length,  of  the  Kmperor's  treatment  of  the 
question.  That  portion,  indeed,  of  the  reading  jjublic  which  cares  for 
matters  of  this  kind  has  ali-eady  been  satmiited  with  the  literature  of 
the  subject  before  us,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  another 
review  in  this  place  of  the  various  data  fnim  wliich  sncli  conthcting 
opinions  are  to  this  day  deduced  and  maintained  in  regani  to  it.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  allowed,  on  a  full  cousideraliou  of  the  argu- 
uvnU  I  in  both  Hulea,  that  for  tlie  point  of  embarkation  nothing  con- 
duaivc  can  lie  idleged,  as  betwetiu  Bfjulugno  and  Witsand;  that  for 
tlie  place  of  lamhng,  every  datum  may  be  ajiplied  almost  equally  well 
for  Deal  and  for  Ilythe,  ciceptinff  oju.  The  tirst  point,  it  would  seem, 
we  muitt  be  content  tu  luive  undecided,  with  little  <ir  no  hope  that 
anything  fuiiiicT  can  Ije  said  to  incline  the  balance  in  the  one  direc- 
tion rather  than  in  the  other.     As  regards  the  second,  the  various 
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prvs  aud  cons,  may  perbai>s  be  fairly  set  ofif  one  against  anollier;— 
all  but  the  uiie  paluiary  argument  from  the  setting  of  the  tide  on 
tlie  day  aud  hour  indicattid  by  (,'iusar  himself  These  must  be  re- 
gai*ded  as  tixed  by  tJie  iucoutnjvertible  autliority  of  the  "  Commeu- 
tiiriea,"  as  interpreted  by  the  oljaervations  of  modem  science,  to  the 
afternoon  (two  to  three  or  four  p.m.)  of  August  S^th  (r.c.  55). 
T]ic  )mur  is  expressly  ataled,  and  the  day,  as  is  well  kuown,  is  u.s<!er- 
tained  from  the  subsequent  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  a  full  moon  so 
uiany  days  after  the  landuig,  whicJi  full  moon  may  lie  calculated  to 
liave  (K-'cm-retl  in  the  euily  morning  of  tlie  31st.  Netirly  two  bimdred 
years  ago  the  iiiitronomer  Halley  fa.steued  on  these  precise  statements, 
and  front  the  known  phenomena  of  the  risr  and  fall  of  the  tides  oft' 
Dover,  asserted  that  Ctesar'a  Hotilla  must  have  been  carried  eastwai-d 
from  that  point  with  the  lluw,  and  thus  brought  to  the  coast  at  Deal 
or  Walmcr.  Till  within  the  last  t^n  years  this  conclusiou  was  gene- 
rally uuiJisputed ;  the  question  was  supposed  to  be  settled  on  scientitic 
authority,  and  Uieru  was  little  or  no  difticulty  in  makiug  the  other 
datii  aecoi-d  with  tliis  soluliou.  The  reopening  of  the  question  is 
due  to  Mr.  Airj*,  no  less  an  astronomer  than  Ha!]ey,  and  in  this  case 
certaiidy  a  lunre  careful  observi^r.  Mr.  Airy  was  able  to  puiut  out, 
from  observatiims  un  the  spot,  wliicli  probably  his  predecessor  had 
neglected  t^  make,  the  imixjitaut  fact,  so  often  popularly  overlooked. 
that  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  the  tidal  waters  do  not  corresp<)nd  in  narrow 
seaa  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  cun-ent.  At  a  short  distance  off 
Dover  it  is  now  ascertained  that  these  phenomena  differ  re.spectively 
by  three  ur  mol-e  hours.  It  appears,  accordingly,  that  during  the  rise 
of  tlie  tide  wliich  Halley  expected  to  drift  Ciesar  eastwards,  there  was 
jictually  a  cuiTent  retiring  and  beariaig  him  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Hence  it  became  obvimis  that  the  statement  of  the  "  Coiumentaries  " 
pointed  not  to  Deal,  but  to  Hythe  or  its  vicinity,  for  the  place  of 
Caesar's  landing ;  aud  as,  again,  it  was  found  that  the  other  date  might 
be  accoiuniodated,  in  some  resijects  more,  in  others  less  easily,  with 
this  conclusion  also,  the  hypothusis  of  the  western  lauding,  most  ably 
argued  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Lewin,  has  been,  provisionally  at  least,  very 
genemlly  accepted.  It  was  indceil  still  ojkmi  to  the  imdcontcnts — 
and  the  teuatity  with  which  opinions  on  subjects  of  this  kind  are 
maintained  by  the  instincts  and  prepossessions  of  poor  antiquarian 
Imman  nature  is  surprising — to  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  tidal  current 
might  vary  much  according  to  the  distance  oft'  shore,  a  point  on  which 
the  data  were  at  least  indistinct,  or  according  to  the  force  and  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  or  may  have  Ireen  atfected  by  the  shifting  of  the 
coast-line  or  of  the  sea's  bottom  in  the  course  of  twenty  centuries ; 
in  short,  to  evade  the  force  of  scientitic  deduction  by  a  merely  arbi- 
trary assumption.    And  in  this  evasion  Dr.  CardweU  and  Dr.  Gueat 
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have  undoubtedly  evinced  rcniarkftblc  dexterity.  Nevertheless,  what- 
ever possibilities  they  have  iiuUcated,  and  however,  were  the  other 
data  in*econcileable  with  the  new  hypothesis,  we  might  l)e  compelled 
to  take  up  with  mere  possibilities,  there  is  certaiiJy  no  such  com- 
pulsion now  put  upon  us ;  and  we  seem  bound  to  acquiesce,  how^ever 
much  against  tlie  personal  wishes  of  some  ai-dent  theorists,  in  the 
solution  to  which  a  full  and  accurate  scientific  explomtion  appears  to 
have  led  ua : — "  The  final  residt  of  this  scrutiny,"  says  Admiral  Smyth 
(February,  18G3),  refcning  to  "the  recent  tidal  researches  ma<le  by 
the  Admiralty  at  the  request  of  Karl  Stanhope,"  as  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  "  is,  that  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  full 
moon,  the  tide  turns  to  the  wesbvard  off  Dover  between  noon  and 
one  p.m.,  soonest  near  the  beach,  and  latest  in  the  ot!iug."  Acconl- 
ingly,  as  the  current  of  the  ebb-tide  continues  to  flow  (westward)  for 
six  and  a  half  hours,  it  must  have  been  setting  in  that  direction 
between  two  and  four  p.m.,  when,  as  Ca>sar  tells  us,  he  onlered  his 
vessels  to  steer  with  wind  and  tide,  and  eventually  effected  his 
landing  some  eight  miles  fartber  off. 

It  would  seem  that,  to  a  wTiter  who  was  determined  to  cling  to 
the  easterly  hj'pothesis,  only  one  coxirse  now  remained  opea  Sncli. 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  is  the  case  with  the  Emperor, 
and  we  will  now  see  how  he  proceeds  to  adopt  it.  After  settling, 
in  the  Tisual  way,  the  period  of  the  year  when  Caesar  sailed  on 
his  first  expedition,  i.  tr.,  the  latter  days  of  August,  he  continues, — 

"We  have,  relative  to  the  day  of  landing,  the  following  indications:— 
After  four  days  jast  since  his  arrival  in  Britain  .  .  .  tlicrc  an^sc  sud- 
denly so  violent  a  tempest  .  .  .  'iliat  same  night  it  was  full  moon, 
whioh  is  the  period  of  ihe  highest  tides  of  the  ocean.  Post  diem  iv.  quam  est 
in  ilritanniam  ventum  .  .  .  tanta  tempesUis  suhito  exorta  eat  .  .  . 
Kadcm  nocto  accidit,  ut  esset  lunu  plena,  qui  dies  maritiiuos  [cstus  maxlmos 
in  oooano  efficerc  consuevit." 

Upon  the  first  clause  of  this  quotation  he  adds  the  following  note  : — 

**  Word  for  word,  this  expression  si^jniiies  that  the  ships  aet  sail  fotir 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  liomans  in  England.  The  I^tin  language  often 
employed  the  ordinal  number  instead  of  tlie  cardinal  number.  Thus  the 
historiftn  Eutropiua  says,  *  Carthage  was  dostroyed  seven  hundretl  years  aft«r 
it  was  foiinded---<"_*arthago  scptingeaimo  anno  quam  condita  erat  doleta  est* 
Are  we,  in  the  phrase  '  pf>.st  diem  «[uarUm,*  to  reckon  the  day  of  the  arrival  ? 
Virgil  says,  speukiug  of  tlie  seventeenth  day,  *seplima  post  decimam.' 
Cii'ero  uses  Uio  expa-iwiun  '  post  sexenuiuni '  in  the  sense  uf  m  »tx  yeant. 
It  is  evident  that  Virgil  counts  seven  days  after  the  tonth.  If  the  tenth 
were  comprised  in  this  number,  the  expression  *  septima  post  decimam '  would 
signify  simply  the  in'j-teentk  dfir/.  On  his  part  Cicero  understands  clearly  the 
MX  years  as  a  lapse  of  time  wliich  was  to  pass,  starting  from  the  moment  in 
which  he  speaks.  Thus,  the  *  post  dium  ipiartam  '  of  C'asar  nmst  be  under- 
Uood  in  the  sense  of  fuur  days  aceomulLihedi  witliout  reckoning  the  day  of 
laoding." 
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Sncb  ia  the  voHikI  cnticism  on  wkicU  the  Emperor  fouuds  the 
following  statement: — 

"According  to  this,  wc  consiih-r  that  the  tempest  took  place  after  four 
days,  cnmited  from  the  day  of  landing ;  that  the  full  moon  fell  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.  .  .  .  Thus  wc  l>eUeve  that  it  \rould  be  suHiciunt,  fur 
aficortoiiuug  tho  exact  day  of  landing,  to  take  the  sixth  day  which  precedt'd 
the  full  moon  of  tin;  month  of  August,  699  (ac.  55) ;  nnw  this  plienLmienou, 
according  to  th"  a.'*tponon)ical  tables,  hap[>ened  on  tho  31  at,  towards  tlin.'t3 
o*elock  in  the  mornin<».  On  the  eve,  that  i«  on  the  30t!t,  the  t*?mpe9t  liad 
oociin«d  ;  four  full  days  liad  ])fla0ed  ainoe  the  landing :  this  takes  na  back  to 
the  2Gth.     C»itiar,  theu,  lauded  on  the  25ih  of  Auf^uat" 

Ha\inj^  thuH  arrived  at  a  date  for  the  huidin^  two  days  earlier  than 
that  ia  really  assigned  to  it,  the  Kmperor  enters  into  calculations  by 
which  he  can  show,  as  he  thinks,  that  the  current  had  turned  eastward, 
on  the  25th,  by  the  time  of  day  at  which  Ccesar's  flotilla  left  its 
moorings.  His  reasoning,  indeed.  ui>on  thia  |*niut  seems  loose  and 
unsatiafactoiy.  It  is  ditHcult  to  see,  atbuitting  tlie  coudusiou  of  the 
Admiralt)'  observations  as  to  the  tuni  of  the  tide  on  the  27th.  how 
it  couhl  ht^  uiado  to  cuiTCspund  mth  the  ihita  for  the  25th.  Tint 
this  point  may  be  passed  over,  and  tl»c  more  so  as  it  is  understood 
that  application  lias  been  made  to  have  the  ol>senBtions  repeated  and 
confirmed.  Tliere  remains  the  que^ttion  of  tlie  Emperor's  Latinity. 
Does  tlie  plirase  '*  post  tliem  iv."  mean  tlie  fonrth  day  inclusive  or  the 
fomiih  day  exclusive,  i  c,  the  fifth,  or  even  the  sixth  day?  Tlie  later 
limit,  the  31st,  being  fixed,  can  tlie  earlier  limit  I>e  the  25th  or 
even  the  ii'ith  ?  must  it  not  be  absolutely  conliued  to  the  27th  ? 

We  have  seen  just  now  how  the  Em]>eror  reasons  about  iL  It 
will  he  readily  allowed  that  hia  citationa  from  Eutropius,  Cicero,  and 
Virgil  are  altogether  beside  the  mark.  Not  one  of  them  presents  the 
idiom  actually  before  us.  If  the  "peat  sexcnnium"  ia  really  paralh'l 
to  it,  it  tells  against  the  Empen>i''a  argument;  for  it  is,  as  he  himself 
admits,  indumve^  ^=  "within  six  years."  Yet  this  is  the  only  reply 
Napoleon  mnkes  to  the  Tpfprcnre  with  which  ^fr.  Lcwin  had  furnished 
himself  from  Cicero  ("  Philipp./'  ii.  3.1),  to  show  that  the  jihrase  must  be 
taken  inclusively, — "  Netjue  te  illo  die,  neque  postero  vidi  .  .  .  post 
diem  tertiam  veni  "  ("  Invasion  of  Britain,"  p.  2G).  Now  this  jiassage, 
taken  with  the  context,  is  amply  sutticient  to  show  that  Uie  plirase  viny 
be  inclusive.  But  can  it  lie  otherwise  ?  Does  there  ever  oocnr  an 
instance  where  it  is  exclusive  ?  It  may  be  difficidt  U)  prove  the 
negative,  though  the  Emperor's  utter  failure  in  producing  such  an 
instance  may  give  us  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  affirmative  cannot 
be  sustained.     But  let  un  look  more  clo.sely  into  the  authorities. 

In  the  fii'st  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  dictionaries,  such  as 
Aiuaworth's  and  others,  as  Car  as  we  have  examined  them,  give  the 
inclusive  sense,  and  that  only.     How  may  this  decision  be  supported  ? 
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1.  Cicero,  *'  Philipp. ,"  ii.  35,  baa  beeu  already  cited  by  Mr.  Lewin. 

2.  Cicero,  "Pro  MiloiL."  16:  "Aadiatis  Clodium  tUxiase  .  .  . 
periturum  Miloneni  induo  .  .  .  post  diem  tertium  gesta  res  est 
quaiu  dixerat;"  t.  e.  witliin  three  days. 

3.  **Liv>*/*  vi  1 ;  "  Quidaiu  quod  postridie  Idus  Quint,  noa  litasset 
Sulpicius.  .  .  .  neque  post  diem  tertium  objectus  hosti  liom. 
exercitus  easet;"  i.e.  ueither  the  day  offccr  the  Idea,  nor  the  next  day 
to  tbat,  =  the  third  day  inclusive. 

4.  "i^  Curtiua,"  iii.  0,  :3 :  "  Post  dinin  tertium  medicanicnta  sump* 
torua  erat;  .  .  .  iuter  hac  coj^'itatiunos  biduo  ab.sunii>t«,  illuxit  a 
medico  deatiuntus  dies ;"  i.  e.  the  Uiird  day.  And  tliia  medical  uae  of 
the  phrase  eonfirnia  this  interpretation  in  the  luany  passages  in  which 
Pliny  speaks  in  the  sainu  way  of  the  etlucta  to  be  produced  by  medi- 
cines: indeed,  the  tertian  and  quartan  ague  jneau,  in  me<.Ucal  lan- 
guage, ague  tils  recurring  the  third  and  fourth  day  inclusive;  i.  e. 
every  other  day  and  every  third  day. 

5.  Hirtius,  in  "I)e  BeU.  Alexand.,"  6:  "Ipse  navem  couscendit 
JLD.  vi.  kal.  Jan.  [Dec.  27],  ot  reliquas  naves  statim  est  consetuttia. 
Ita  vent«  certo  celerique  iia\-igia  vectus  post  dieiu  quartam  cum  luugis 
nnvibus  in  couspectum  African  venit."  This  day  (Dec.  30)  lie  landed 
and  summoned  Admmetum  to  sun*cnder;  "una  nocte  et  die  ad  oppi- 
dam  consumpta;  ,  .  .  {\\q  mthdraws]  .  .  .  "itaque  castra 
posuit  ad  oppidum  Iluspiiiuni  kal.  .Jjuiuarii,**  7.  c,  on  the  Ist  January 
he  arrived  before  Kiispinum ;  on  the  3Ist  December  he  lay  Iwfore 
Adrumetum  ;  therefore  it  wiis  on  the  30th  that  he  ha<l  landed  there ; 
and  this  was  "  post  diem  iv. "  from  liis  sailing,  December  27. 

6.  Such  are  a  few  passages  which  have  appeared  on  a  sliglit  exami- 
nation of  the  Latin  authors,  and  certainly  none  liave  oocurrod  to  ns 
which  can  favour  the  Emperor's  interpretation.  It  would  be  needless 
to  multiply  citations.  One  more  only  shall  be  given,  as  it  is  trom 
Osesar  himseli",  and  shows,  iimnistakeably,  that  he  too  used  the  phrase 
jnclusively.  In  the  "  De  Bell,  tlalL,"  ri.  'i'S,  he  says,  "  1  iisoedens  post 
diem  Tii  sesc  reveraurum  confirmat;  .  .  .  dies  que  a]>petebat  vii., 
quem  ad  diem  Casar  reverti  constituent ;"  i  e.,  dies  vii.,  —  post  diem 
viL;  OTj  as  it  may  be  tran.slnted,  "meanwhile  the  seventh  day,  the 
period  fixed  for  C;esai's  ret\im,  approached ;"  and  this,  it  so  happens, 
is  the  translation  here  gi^^en  by  tlie  Emperor  himself  ("  Iliet,  of  JuL 
Ca?aar/'  ii,  p.  2S5},  -nithout  hesitjition  or  ixjmark !  This  is  perhaps 
enoogfa;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  fm^ther  to  remind  Uie  reader  that 
the  idiom  "  post  diem,"  &c.,  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  '  ante  diem," 
ao  often  used  in  computing  the  days  of  the  calendar,  ttie  precise 
T««ft"i"g  of  wliicli  has  never  been  questioned.  Ad.  iii.  kaL,  can  only 
meon^the  third  day  inclusive,  the  next  hat  one  before  the  let  of  the 
ensuing  month,  the  last  but  one  of  the  current  month ;  and  so  com- 
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pletely  was  this  uaage  established,  thut  wc  find  auE;h  a  phrase  in  Ijvy 
aud  elsewhere  as,  "  dies  ante  diem  iii.  kal "  with  exactly  the  same 
meaning. 

Now  the  Emperor,  as  before  said,  is  hy  no  nieans  a  bad  scholar,  aud 
here  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  has  deliberately  sacrificed  bis  scholar- 
ship to  his  theory.  One  further  instance  must  be  given  of  his  want 
of  candour  iu  justice  to  a  really  honest  and  single-minded  inquirer 
among  ourselves.  If,  as  really  appears  to  be  the  case,  we  must  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledj^e  on  the  subject  accept  the  hyi)othesis  of 
Caesar's  landing;  to  the  west  of  Do%'er,  there  has  nothing  yet  been 
adduced,  eitlier  by  Napoleon  or  his  pre<leces5ors,  to  determine,  ns 
between  Boulogne  and  AVitaaud,  the  jjoint  of  his  departure.  The 
Emperor  indeed,  obliged  by  his  antecedents,  has  decided  very  peremp- 
torily for  the  former.     He  says  (p.  206) : — 

"  None  of  the  ports  situated  to  the  north  of  Uoulogne  conld  sorvo  as  the 
basis  of  Cn'itar's  cxi^dition,  for  none  could  receive  so  gi-eiit  a  number  of 
veasols,  (ind  we  cannnt  suppose  that  Ca*sar  would  have  left  thorn  on  the 
open  coast,  exposed,"  ttc.  .  .  .  "At  Calais  he  would  have  found 
nothing  but  flats  and  inaishos,  at  Wissaut  nothing  but  sands,  aa  indicated  by 
the  etjTnology  of  the  word." 

It  happens,  however,  that  while  the  Emperor  was  forming  his  con- 
clusions or  armyiii;^  liia  arguments  in  support  of  them.  Dr.  Guest 
was  also  studying  the  question  of  the  place  of  embarkation  on  the 
spot,  and  in  the  summer  of  1863  he  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
before  the  Archjcological  Institute,  at  its  meeting  that  year  at 
Kochester.  In  this  paper  he  showed  conclusively  that  the  port  of 
Wissant, however  insigniticant  at  present, must  in  all  prnbability  have 
been  very  extensive  at  the  period  refeired  to.  There  are  the  strongest 
indications  in  the  configunition  of  the  coast  that  in  former  times 
there  was  at  Wissant  a  laige  landlocked  backwater,  with  one  or  two 
outlets  to  the  sea,  similar  to  that  which  now  exists  at  Shoreham  on 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  in  various  points  on  that  of  Suffolk, 
which  would  have  afforded  ample  accommodation  for  Ciesar's  flotilla, 
as  well  as  a  most  secure  and  convenient  liaven.  In  the  same  paper 
Dr.  Guest  refuted  quite  satisfactorily  some  other  im'nor  objections 
wliich  are  advanced  against  this  point  of  departure,  while  he  also  put 
the  case  for  Deal  on  the  other  side  as  the  point  of  landing  with  some 
force  and  novelty  of  argument. 

Now  the  Kraperor,  tlie  subject  of  Dr.  Guest's  intended  conunuiiica- 
tion  being  previously  brought  to  his  knowledge,  sent  over  M.  Maury, 
an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  on  a  special  mission  to  attend  at  the 
meeting  of  Uie  institute,  and  hear  and  report  t^  him  Dr.  Guest's  vie^vs. 
By  some  accident  M.  Maury  failed  to  be  present  at  the  i-eailiug  of  the 
paper;  but  when  he  attended  at  the  dinner  which  followed  en  r^gl/if 
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he  made  a  speech,  at  which  he  referred  to  the  interest  which  his 
master  took  in  the  question,  intimated  the  nature  of  his  own  commis- 
sion, and  after  expressing  his  regrets  at  his  own  accidental  absence, 
assured  the  company  that  the  arguments  and  remarks  of  Dr.  Guest, 
which  had  been  communicated  to  him  privately,  should  be  laid  before 
the  Emperor.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  that  Napoleon  has  been  made 
fully  aware  that  the  Wissant  of  to-day  is  very  different  from  the 
Wissant  of  nineteen  centuries  ago,  and  that  his  argument  from  its 
existing  condition  has  absolutely  no  force  at  all.  Yet  not  only  does 
he  abide  by  this  argument,  but  he  advances  it  without  any  notice  of 
Br.  Guest's  counter  statement,  and,  as  under  such  circumstances  may 
be  supposed,  without  any  mention  whatever  of  Dr.  Guest.  The 
polemics  of  literature  present  to  us  a  good  many  ugly  incidents,  but 
few  that  are  uglier  than  this.  On  matters  of  purely  literary  interest, 
the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Julius  Cassar  "  has  furnished  us  with 
some  valuable  discoveries,  which  deserve,  no  doubt,  our  grateful 
acknowledgments.  We  hope  that  he  may  yet  do  more  for  us  in  the 
progress  of  his  work.  But  our  vexation  and  disappointment  are  at 
least  equal  to  our  satisfaction,  and  we  are  bound  to  declare  that, 
wherever  the  smallest  element  of  political  interest  can  be  imported 
into  a  question,  we  have  nothing  to  look  for  from  his  respect  for 
himself  or  for  others. 

C.  Merivale. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


TTw*  Knhholnh  :  I'tjf  Doftrhu's,  Dtrrfofmiettt,  anil  Life  nit  ttn\    An  Esftfty.    By 
Chbi&tian  I).  (hsaBLRO,  LUl).     8vy.     London:  Louginam*.     1865. 

THE  raemliers  of  the  Literary  iiuil  PbiiasonUical  Si»(;iety  of  Liverpool  may 
well  claim  eitlK-r  our  luliiiimtioo  or  our  pity  :  our  ndmimtion,  if  thi.'y 
wore  able  Uy  follow  the  learned  essayist  ia  his  dcseription  of  KahlmlLitie 
doctrines ;  our  pity  if,  unable  to  comprehend  many  of  its  detailei,  they  had 
to  endure  the  infliction  of  so  long  an  essay  on  so  abstruse  a  subject,  liut 
whethi-r  they  deiiiiind  our  lidiniration  or  our  pity,  we  certainly  owe  them  our 
thankit  for  the  (K-rniiusion  which  they  Iiavc  given  to  the  author  to  reprint  from 
their  Tmnaactioiis  what  is,  for  its  size»  probably  the  l»cst  and  most  complotii 
account  of  fi  s>-stcm  which  has  at  times  greatly  influenced  the  course  of 
thought,  from  the  date  of  thi»  Neo-l*ijiti>nic  school  of  Alexandria  down  to  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  of  our  era.  The  account  of  the  KabUi- 
listic  doctrine  is  cawfully  antl  on  the  whole  well  done,  all  the  imjiortant 
Btatementd  Iwing  Bupporte<l  by  cxlraels  from  the  Sohar.  the  commentaiy  nn 
the  iSephii'»>th,  and  uiher  books  of  acknowledged  authority,  tht-  Kubbinic 
originals  bein>j  givvn  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  paj^e.  It  is  perhai>s  not  to 
bo  wondered  at  tliat  with  so  nmcli  Hebrew  a  few  mlKprtnts  should  be  found  ; 
they  lire  for  the  mo&t  port  ejisy  uf  correction,  the  one  of  ehi<!f  importance 
b(*ing  at  p.  74,  where  what  ought  to  have  been  Kote  10  has  disappeared, 
and  a  jwrtion  of  ^Jole  12  has  been  inserted  in  iU  place.  llien;  ore, 
however,  eiTors  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  a:;  well  as  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  the 
author  or  his  printer  ueenm  to  have  an  especial  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
diphthong  <c.  On  one  or  two  point.<5  we  think  Dr.  Ginsburp  miglit  with 
oflvantnge  have  given  further  information,  oa  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
tabled  formed  out  of  the  words  of  Kxod.  xiv.  19 — 21,  and  generally  tui  tho 
wnplojnnent  of  words  and  phra-^es  of  H(dy  Seripturo  by  thi-  KablioliKts  as  a 
kind  oi'  tutrir '•/•>'•/  t'rhui'rtt,  Tho  sketch  of  Kabbaht<tic  literature  is  full  and 
very  intcn'Htiii;^,  ' ..^peciidly  that  portion  of  it  in  which  I)r,  Ginsburg  proves 
(conclusively  ou  the  whole,  though  wo  do  not  admit  the  relevancy  of  ull  his 
arguments)  that  the  Sohar,  which  claims  to  have  been  written  in  the  lirst 
century  of  tho  Christian  era,  is  a  compilation  of  tho  thirtocnth.     But  we  con 
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sVctcli  complete,  since  it  ^ivea  no  account  of  so  (listin^ii^hed 
t^te  profouiiil  \\  KahhaliBt  rttt  S|'mfi/a.  Wti  do  not  siippoi^t-  thfl 
omission  \o  have  arisen  t'mm  ignoranct.',  as  Dr.  Giiiabtirg  shows  some 
ao(]^aamtaucL*  wilh  the  writings  of  that  philosopher.  Iti  fful,  thu  author  of 
this  casay,  thouj^h  liiniMolf  a  Christian,  hnf*  rt'yanlf.'d  liis  suhj^'ct  from  a 
|rtirely  Jewish  p<'iul  of  view,  ami  has  trealcil  of  the  internal  devclopnn*n,t 
of  the  dj'Btc'in,  to  the  almost  entire  oxchieiun  of  rcfci-ence  to  ita  external 
bearings.  A  epcornl  essay  iiiiyht  ■well  he  Jevutftd  to  tracung  the  Kahhalah 
from  its  real,  not  its  ni}ihicai,  oriij^n,  which  w  prolwi]>ly  to  he  looketl  for 
about  the  time  of  Iho  Bahylonian  Captivity;  and  indicating  tlie  relation  of 
itR  doctrines  to  those  of  thu  Zcnd-avi'sta,  and  the  early  Bmhminic  and 
Buddhist  systems  of  India ;  of  its  nmthematical  BpeculatiouB  to  Uio  arith- 
xnctic  of  l^thagoras  ;  of  its  stjitcmeuts  respecting  the  Supremo  Being  to 
those  of  Plato,  Prochis,  anil  Philo  .Tnd?en8  ;  and  of  its  theory  of  emanationa 
and  inttjmediate  creative  agencies  to  tlie  herutical  ytuffic  of  Uio  Ophites 
and  Valentiniana. 


A  Sttimnrr  in  Bhjo.  By  Alkxaxder  Smith,  Author  of  "A  Life  Drama," 
"Alfred  Hagart's  Honsehold,"  Ac.  (Popular  iMlition.)  London : 
Alexander  Slrahan. 

BCit.  Smith's  lH>ok  has  already  ruii  the  gauntlet,  u  people  say,  of  the 
critioal  pivas ;  but  a  word  is  duo  to  this  chaTming  edition  in  one  volume.; 
and  indeed,  wc  really  do  not  know  that  "  A  Sunuucr  in  Skyc  "  has  even  yet 
Twccive*!  as  much  pruise  us  it  is  untitled  to.  It  is  as  rcodahlo  as  a  very  good 
novel*  ami,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  abused  word,  suggoetive, — just  becanso 
it  is  a  full  hook,  the  pn.)ductioii  of  a  man  who  luw  plenty  to  stiy,  and  a  gift 
of  speech  which  is  even  too  much  for  him.  Tt  is  ci-owded  with  pictnra, 
legeod,  anecdote,  incidental  discussion,  and  felicitous  cn'ticisni,  and  contxang 
aomfi  geauiue  poetiy.  A  better  book  to  put  in  a  carpot-bag  or  knapsack — if 
tbfiro  is  only  ri>i^m  ibr  one  besifles  Mr  one — wo  do  not  know  in  recent  litera- 
ture. It  contains  much  more  than  an  aconunt  of  a  summer  in  Skyc  ;  but  we 
an  nut  sure  that  we  nui  wish  much  away  that  lies  l>etwe<in  tliu  iirst  page 
and  the  last,  except  some  very  disogrucable  matter  about  ("Jlusgow  riots  and 
the  likt'  Uriworls  t]u<  end  of  the  book.  There  are  a  few  passages  besides  in 
wbich  there  ore  jarring  notes,  hut  not  many. 

It  ia»  however,  in  pot^try  that  Mr.  Smith  13  at  his  best^  His  pnise  is  so 
Twy  clever  tluit  (K'casionally  the  theme  of  tlie  writing  is  dwarfed  by  what 
is  aaul  about  it  You  misa,  at  thew  moments,  something  of  the  siniplicity 
of  perfect  trathfuhu-ss,  and  the  fitrcam  (if  thought  has  to  wait  while  the 
moHical  eloquence  of  the  author  spi^'adM  into  unexpected  pools  of  eflusivo 
btisadth.  True,  there  is  something  of  the  light  of  poetry  on  them  all,  and 
much  of  that  light  on  many ;  but  sometimes — to  change  the  image — you 
would  rathfr  be  led  Rimply  thi-ough  the  avenue  straight  on  than  have  to 
stop  while  Mr.  Smith  Is  han;»ing  his  puxfde  and  gems  on  the  phine-treti. 
la  speaking  of  a  work  so  rii.'h  in  what  is  bright  and  Iwautiful,  it  Keems 
tbnust  luigrateful  to  say  this ;  but  we  will  gtnke  isunielliing  on  the  truth 
of  this  criticism — that  Mr.  Smith's  greatest  want  as  a  writer  is  the  waiit  of 
the  self-control  which  would  jirevent  the  Wutiiul  stream  of  his  writing 
stopping  so  often  to  make  ihcae  widH,  ahining  ]>ools.  Having  siiid  this, 
and  because  we  do,  not  bec^iuse  we  don't,  sincerely  respect  the  genius  of 
^  man,  wc  thank  him  once  again  for  a  delightful  work,  which  wu  oan 
lecommend  to  our  readers  as  a  book  to  buy  and  tv  keep. 
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Our  Curaleg  Buiigft.  Edited  by  the  Rer.  WruJAH  Mitchell,  JIA. 
Incambezit  of  Chantiy,  Somenet.  Frome  Selwood :  Hodges.  Lon- 
don: Porkexv. 

This  little  volume  contains  from  Xo.  13  to  TCo.  18  of  what  ve  suppose  to 
■foe  a  lai;gp  seriw  of  parish  stories.  They  are  of  the  best  kind,  capitally  told: 
vigorons  and  lifelike  in  description,  nuuilj  and  honest  in  tone,  bold  but  yet 
charitable  in  thnir  assertion  of  Church  principles.  Thoy  belong  to  the  school 
which  tho  locality-  of  their  printing  natnially  fioggcfta  :  but  are  &ee  from  all 
nrmseoBe  and  mawkiabneaa,  which  is  more  than  can  bo  said  of  many  books 
of  the  same  family.  In  one  place  only  has  the  anthor  lifted  the  veil  a  little 
injndiciouf  ly  from  the  practices  of  his  school ;  and  as  seen  there,  they  certainly 
do  not  appear  to  ad\-flntaj<e-  We  are  8«rry  to  cite  from  such  a  thoroughly 
good  book  for  blame  rather  than  jiraise  :  but  the  warning  from  such  a 
dMcription  should  not  be  loat : — 

**  It  wu  at  the  later  moming  •rrvicc  that  Darid  was  to  be  formally  admitted  into  the 
rboir.  Hit  mother  waft  T»ry  btmr,  u  it  traa  suoh  a  tine  day,  and  «be  kq>t  him  till  past 
ten  oV-lork.  As  •oon  as  she  let  him  ko  he  t>s  off  like  the  iriod.  sod  when  he  reached  Cbv 
cbareh  he  found  the  other  boys  standing  about  the  vestrr.  TbcT  fcave  him  a  kind  wel- 
ooow  amooK  tbem.  In  a  littlv  whQe  tha  door  was  opened,  and  all  went  in.  Tbe  rlervy 
won  abvaoj  there,  and  the  older  members  of  the  ibolr,  and  Mr.  Carter  gave  Da^ida 
plesMnt  greeting,  which  made  him  more  at  bocnc  than  be  had  orpccted. 

**  David  was  told  to  go  into  the  trhurcb,  and  to  stand  just  outoidc  tbe  cboncol  screen,  for 
ft  few  minuter.  So  hi*  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  waited  woodcnnff,  till  two  of  the  cboriston 
in  their  surplirrs  namf  out  to  fetch  him  back  to  the  Testn'.  He  was  made  to  itmid  in  front 
(ff  Mr.  Carter,  while  a  short  lesson  wis  read  from  tho  second  and  third  chaplrrB  of  tho  Firat 
Book  of  Samuel.  Tben  the  priest,  taking  the  boj  by  the  hand  and  bidding  bim  kneel, 
■aid  to  him,— 

" '  Darid,  I  admit  thee  to  sing  as  a  chorister  in  this  churtb,  in  tbe  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  uf  the  Holr  Ghost.     Amen.* 

"  After  this  David  felt  tbe  primt's  hand  on  his  head,  and  heard  Ibo  words  of  benediction 
pronotmced.  Uc  rose  from  his  knees,  scarrety  able  to  keep  from  crying,  and  took  his  place 
among  the  rest  «'hilt!  th^v  rhantcd  the  cij^fatv-foiinh,  the  nuDdri-d  :iMd  Iwvnty-second,  and 
huidred  and  thirty- fourtli  Psalms.  Aft? r  wWh  all  knuli  do«-n,  while  a  few  mote  prajerB 
won  said,  and  by  th«'  time  they  were  ended  eleroa  o'clock  was  on  the  point  of  ttriking. 
David  Rrares  was  nnw  a  choriiter  boy  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  wearing  a  furpUce,  and 
ntting  in  tho  ohonccl  with  tbe  nnging  men  snd  the  clergy." 

Now  all  we  can  say  is  that  if  such  are  the  self-prescribed  forms  of  admis- 
sion into  the  lowest  offices  of  the  Church,  the  S4ilemiiity  reserved  by  tlie 
Church  herself  for  the  admiasiou  into  the  highest  is  tht^n^by  obliterated. 
Thus  do  extremes  meet :  and  the  excess  of  reverence  eveiywhere  induces,  as 
we  so  often  see  in  bod  practice,  reverence  nowhere. 

But  wft  cannot  conclude  with  blame.  "  Kualiati  Jonny "  is  as  truly  a 
story  of  Christian  pathos  ns  the  **Croflon  Cri'-ket  Club"  is  of  manly  Etiglish 
interest.  If  the  rest  of  the  series  arc  liko  these,  "Our  Curate's  Budget" 
must  be  a  treasure  for  grown  up  as  well  as  for  younger  Churchmen. 


CornfiJiM  O'Dorrd  vpon    Sfen   ontf   Wom^rt  and  oilier  Thituja  in    Gmerof. 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Series.    Kdinburgb  and  London  :  William  Black- 
wood &  Sons. 
SitJtnyjfifle  Paperfi.     By  Andrew  Hallidat,  Autlmr  of  "  Everyday  Papora^ 
Loudon :  Tinsley  Brothers. 

CoRSEUDS  0'I»owD  is  the  gayest  of  rattlehraina,  and  exhibits,  besidr'S, 
method  in  his  madness.  He  is  a  caxeless  fullow,  and  avows  it  in  his 
motto, — 
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"  I  eore  n«t  a  fij; 
For  Tory  or  Whig, 
But  sit  in  a  bowl  und  kick  round  me;" 

but  lie  is  a  very  long  way  from  being  »  bulTooa,  and  there  U  much  more  iu 
tbese  dnnng  spurts  of  his  tlmu  at  the  firtit  glauce  appears.  It  is  not  true, 
how«yer»  tliat  he  care«  not  a  fig  for  Tory  or  Whig ;  he  is  at  heart  a  Tory, 
azkd  a  verj'  instructive  specimen,  loo,  of  the  Tory  intelligence,  "  conditioned" 
by  humour,  kiiowludge  of  the  world,  iuid  the  liberal  leanings  of  the  man  of 
l»tter&  Nobody  can  read  him  without  laughing,  and  when  the  laugh  is 
orer  the  man  is  a  study  in  himself,  even  if  he  Imve  not  said  something  worth 
remembering.  But,  in  truth,  he  is  oft«u  a  sound  critic  of  wliat  is  going  on 
ill  the  world  ;  and  tlie  only  things  that  every  one  distrusts  are  his  occasional 
speculatiouti,  which  are  always  so  imperfectly  thouglitout  as  to  be  misleading. 
Ue  malutaius,  for  iuBt^iuce,  that  "the  man"  is  always  toss  than  "the  work," 
while  "  the  woman  "  is  greater.  In  tn,'ing  to  make  out  his  case  he  'WTltes  a 
great  many  clever,  empirical  things ;  but  the  little  theory  is  dangerously,  and, 
by  good  fortune,  obviously,  false.  Some  men  are  less  than  their  work,  same 
are  greater.  We  have  beard  a  living  man  of  genius  say  that  nuthiug  struck 
him  mope  strongly  iu  his  intercourse  with  the  late  Mr.  lliackcray,  thaa  the 
fiui  that  he  was  much  greater  than  his  books.  We  believe  that  nobody  of 
€ha^Md  mind  can  help  feeUng  that  men  and  women  too  are  better  than  their 
wordfl,  and  better  than  their  deeds,  and  that  much  uf  the  liagedy  of  human 
story  lies  bound  up  in  that  discrepancy.  Hut  Mr.  U'Dowd  bnngs,  avowedly, 
ail  uffchaatencil  inooil  to  his  work,  and  his  animal  spiiits  are  always  betraying 
him  into  thcM:  blunders. 

Mr.  Halliday  has  even  less  speculative  poorer  !han  Mr.  O'DowJ,  and 
he  is  a  skotcher  rather  than  a  rattler :  but  liis  Ultle  volume  is  bright, 
raadable,  and  sometimes  informing.  <)t'  course  a  writer  for  All  the  Yt^ir 
Rowtfl  must  not  be  too  implicitly  trusted  as  to  liis  "  facts,"  and  then) 
are  plenty  of  Bmall  things  to  iind  fuidt  with  in  "iSuonysidc  Papers" — 
matters  of  «tyle  and  taste,  for  example,— but  we  prefer  only  to  say  that 
)lr.  HaUiday  has  a  quick  eye  and  some  genuine  humour.  Uis  book  is  not  a 
book  for  the  student's  librorj',  and  must  not  be  judged,  in  any  respect,  by 
library  standards  ;  but  it  is  often  entertaining,  and  it  would  bo  of  no  use  to 
poibt  uut  the  ernirs  and  weak  points.  These  come  uf  conditions  which 
cannot  Iw  altered  now,  and  Mr.  Halliday  would  repeat  them  in  other  shapes 
in  his  next  book.  The  preface  is  the  woi*st  part  of  the  I'olume,  if  wo 
except  some  passages  in  the  article  about  Lord  Mayor's  I>ay, — in  which 
the  same  weakness  (not  an  attractive  one)  is  exhibited.  To  be  "  praised  ** 
by  "  tlie  critics,"  or  to  have  "  the  /xis "  of  an  alderman,  is  not  a  thing  to 
purr  about. 


The  Dijicultiea  and  thf)  Organizaiion  0/  a  Poor  MetritpoUian  ParisK  Two 
Lectures,  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Theological  College,  Cuddes- 
don.  By  the  Itev.  KuBEar  Gueoory,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  SL 
Mary  the  Less,  Lambeth.     London  :  Kivingtons. 

Wx  walcome  this  pamphlet  as  coming  from  a  clergyman  who  is  no  mare 
thearist  about  the  poor,  hut  who  ha.s  been  himmdf  working  for  thirteen 
jeus  in  a  pauper  parish  of  London.  He  1.4  able  to  tell  us,  if  any  can, 
vherein  lie  the  difficulties  of  such  a  work,  and  how  far  there  is  hopo  uf 
these  diificulties  being  overcome.     We  are  glad  that  he  shuns  all  vague  talk 
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about  "  numbers,"  and  **  indiiferenco,"  and  "  contagion  of  evil  example," 
atul  g<.>es  straight  in  his  first  lectiue  to  the  real  and  tangible  data  of  tho 
problem. 

Hero  ie  tlie  description  of  bis  district : — 

••IraoKine  ten  or  t^^entj*  thtmsund  fWTwmB  congrrgntcd  in  n  venr  lintiUMl  jrpnpe— say 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  Itity  &(?raft;  |])«y  vtxv.  liritig  near  to  one  anuthiir  quite  acdta 
di-iitully ;  their  (Kciiiialiuni  lie  tar  aeundcr;  pcrbsps  no  two  persons  in  the  Bame  atreeC^ 
within  the  aaino  chop  or  faetorj-;  there  arc  long  Uiipa  of  hotise-a  tooantcd  hy  opBntiT«a; 
no  ninatera  or  wealthy  uuu  Uveuear;  everybody  la  afraid  i>l  being  thought  to  cnov  hii 
neighbowB."-— (P.  22.) 

Let  US  follow  him  as  ho  goo«  bolow  tho  surface  of  these  appearances,  and 
faacea  out  tho  actual  ]>riiiit4  in  wliich  a  pnnr  jHiriith  in  London  diiferB  Ixom. 
one  in  tho  country.  First  and  foremost  of  tlii%'io  is  tlic  ii^iilation  of  the  pour, 
in  London.  Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  this  as  a  hiudranco  to  CIiuitIiI 
work.  "  It  reduces  tlu?  hillock  over  which  the  clerjQ'mun  is  appuintt'd  t»j 
■watch  to  the  atoms  of  which  it  i»  composed,  each  one  of  which  rtt^iurcs  . 
separate  sliare  of  his  att^Mition  "  (ji.  8).  S*'eking  for  the  causes  of  this  isol»-| 
tion  we  iind  nnn  to  1hi  the  ulwwmce  of  all  parish  distinctions  in  London.  Tl 
parish  exists  indeed  on  the  vestry  map,  hut  in  no  othor  sense.  If  yon 
to  ask  a  punr  man  what  chumli  he  "  helongud  Ui "  yoii  wuuld  be  stamd  at 
llo  mi^ht  tell  yuu  what  church  he  went  to,  or  wlrnt  clerj^yinan  visited  liit 
but  that  there  exists  a  relation  between  him  and  any  particular  churok 
boundaries,  be  cannot  comprehoud  ;  and  no  wonder, — tho  thiny  is  obsolet 
Again,  tlie  force  of  other  rehitions  which  nft<tl  to  bind  labouring  men  together 
is  lessening  day  by  day.  The  emid<n'"'r  dclc^ites  all  superintendence  to  the 
foremen  nf  different  departments.  Personally  he  knows  nothing  of  his 
men,  and  those  men  themselviis  own  no  social  tie  amon>5  tlieinselves.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a  oomliination  to  nliwrt  some  object  of  common  interest ;  it 
is  ^;aiiu>dorl"8t,and  the  combination  ceases  ;  the  members  of  it  drift  off  hither 
and  lliithor  as  the  cumpotition  x^i  the  day  carries  them.  'Hiik  tinctnation  of 
labour  is  another  of  the  isolating  causes  wo  are  in  soarch  of.  With  a  change  of 
employer  comes  a  change  of  residence.  Tbt'  I^ndon  workman  hardly  knows 
what  a  home  is  like.  If  he  lodf^t^s  in  one  house  for  six  months  it  is  a  long  resi- 
denco  to  him.  Wt^hav«  ourselves  met  with  ^iuc.li  cases  constantly.  Wo  liave 
visited  a  street  fmin  house  to  honsn  iu  hope  iff  gaining  our  people's  acquaint- 
anee— then  we  luive  come  again  in  a  mouth's  time,  und  fiiund  one  family  at 
least  iu  everj'  house  change^l.  And  this  is  inereasingly  the  case.  Flaeh  of 
those  now  milroods  that  outers  the  precincts  of  London  displaces  a  wave  of 
population  which  c<ldies  from  Weatuiinster  to  \VTiitcchapel,  seeking  some  yet 
unti  lied  nook  or  cranny  to  sheltftr  in.  The  gai-den  tiehls  beyond  Battorsea  Pork 
are  fast  becoming  a  ninetet-nth  century  Venice,  peoj)led  by  the  waiis  and 
strays  from  the  mainland  uf  Lrmiluii.  If  thew  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
isoliition  of  the  pnnr  in  London,  let  us  sou  what  i.'onsofiuences  accompany  ihia 
Btato  i)f  thinj^.  Pi-imarily,  distrust  of  one  another.  Th«*  landlortl  will  <mter 
Into  no  niore  dealings  with  his  lodger  than  he  can  possibly  avoid, and  he  has 
many  an  instance  to  produce  in  lua  own  jusliMfation  where  ho  has  trusted 
and  been  deceived-  Xeiglibour  iguorwi  neigbhour :  the  fear  of  being 
Ix'gged  of,  or  somRhow  r.(»mpnnni!»ed,  miwters  even  curiosity,  and  we 
flan  reanomber  onreelves  several  instances  i»f  what  Mr.  (Jregory  snys:  **  It  is 
no  nnconimon  thing  for  a  clergjTnan  to  go  to  a  house  to  which  he  has  ))pnn 
summoned  bj'  some  sick  or  newly  pc^rson,  and  to  bo  told,  on  knoi^king  at  Uia 
dour,  that  thera  is  no  such  name  in  the  house,  and  this  without  any  inten- 
tion of  deceiving ;  the  fcUow-lodger,  or  possibly  the  occupier  of  the  tenement^ 
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not  knowing  the  names  of  tliose  restin;;  undur  tho  same  roof"  (p.  8).  So  wo 
reiu'h  this  nwilt  of  our  uuiuiries  ;  there  is  no  iniluouce  from  without  to  act 
upon  the  mass  of  London  pour,  and  they  hnve  no  cnhoston  among  themsolvea ; 
Ihcy  UvBftS  indi\'idnalft,  and  muat  he  dealt  with  na  individuaU.  ('oming 
dun^  to  the  special  question  of  Cliui-c^h  work,  wo  lind  lUat  it  both  loses  and 
^jjiinft  by  thi*  btolntinn.  It  loses  by  reajKni  of  the  difficulty  of  penetrating 
riiigh  these  sepaiato  at>:ims.  in  tlie  country,  let  a  night  schuul  or  a 
Ihing  club  be  sat  on  foot,  and  next  \\i\y  the  fact  is  kiiuw^  over  a  j»Lri»b  of 
Ibe  extent  of  any  in  Limdou.  in  London  any  such  schemo  liudB  no 
■wdiun  of  communication  for  itself:  let  handbills  be  printed,  few  will 
roa«l  Uiem  :  let  notit*  Iw  given  out  in  church,  it  will  not  niuch  a  tithe  of 
tboac  for  whom  it  \»  meant,  uud  tlio»e  whu  huve  hvard  it  will  not  ci^re  to 
Fi*tieat  it  l^t  the  etVort  l«j  started,  it  gains  no  momentum  from  nimibora, 
it  has  to  be  alwayH  ligliting  it«  w»y  and  making  iteielf  known  afret<li.  It 
tjik(M  yoors  before  it  can  look  round  and  find  itself  a  n'cognised  institution- 
Hot  the  Church  aleo  finds  eome  gain  in  this  individualism.  Mowhoro  are  the 
visits  of  the  clurgj-meu  bo  welcome  as  to  tho  poor  of  Loudon.  Mr.  (.Jregory 
ic  Tury  venaible  of  this  : — 

•'  Tbwc  ii  ft  ycamin?  in  their  hoarti  for  sympathy,  for  khoc  firm  rock  or  hand  00  which 
r}'  may  rrat.  mid  Tor  the  nnti^H-  of  thi>ir  iraperion.  Mon!  than  ordiimrilT  nhut  out  iiom 
^  formifr,  inanuuch  a«  they  have  fewer  of  the  goadping  acquaintftnoot  no  (generally  uoo* 
nclifl  in  itnoUor  pariihe*,  thi:y  do  welcnme  with  peculiar  umA  the  kindly  thnu^ht  ud 
attt-rition  w]]i(.b  Bre  bfiftoved  upon  them,  and  which,  could  Bot  bo  promptetL  by  SL-If-inUiracL 
Wfiilit  Uiu  lutitnog  for  the  friendly  notice  of  tboso  bettor  eduiMitcd  aad  niuit'  hi^hlv  placed 
ill  the  •odnl  scale  than  IkomBclvc!),  Blumbun,  but  never  dies,  it  is  on  iutlueucB  which  may 
ftlwBj-»  be  coonted  upon." — (Pp.  17,  18.) 

Wc  come  to  another  kind  of  difficulty  to  he  cncountorod  in  poor  metro- 
politan parishe.'^, — -ami  we  aiv  glail  U}  see  it  stati'd  buMly  Iuto,  —  tliat 
ia,  tbu  iiitorferenec  of  rity  mi&siunaries.  It  may  »outi<1  $aii  and  Htrange 
U>  count  the«!  aa  a.  difticnUy,  hut  those  who  know  what  Church  w»^rk  in 
London  is  are  moBt  geitdihlc  of  it  The  city  missionary  often  comea  to  a 
parifl'h  not  Ut  work  but  to  counter-work.  He  leaves  a  district  indiifpTontly 
]»r>vided  for,  and  a')mes  t<»  one  wliere  th«  people  aro  cJirefnlly  vitiit*Hi.  lie 
act!(  there  not  men.dy  iiiik'|H;udently  of  the  ai>pniiitt»d  olf'rg>'man,  and  ijitro- 
dur,t?e  a  duplimti!  macliini-ry,  u.)  thi' distnuilion  of  Itntli  piiest  and  jieoplej 
hut,  if  we  are  to  credit  Mr.  Grcgorj',  ho  frei|uently  mnkea  a  hostile  use  of 
that  nirtchincr)*  to  subvert  the  tearhing  of  tho  clergjuian  : — 

**  With  an  ofTmsiTi!  pratence  of  netitraliiy,  they  really  do  their  best  to  trndmnuDe  the 
Chttrvh's  teaching,  and,  in  my  optniou,  their  work  is  productive  of  idmoat  unmixed  eviL" 

-;f.  26.) 

Mr.  Gregory's  B4*cond  iL-cture  is  devotoil  to  iho  consideration  of  tho  means 
•Vftilable  tu  met-t  thu  difficulties  which  the  first  has  mtntcd.  We  will  class 
h»  remarks  under  two  heads, — the  workt^rs  and  the  work.  The  first  need 
of  a  clerpT,Tnan  set  down  in  suich  a  parish  a.**  we  are  considering,  is  to  multi- 
ply himself,  to  tiud  those  who  may  in  ^huuc  way  rejni'Atnit  hitn  throughout 
tb»5  pariah.  t>f  these  there  are  i>aid  hcliiers  and  volunteer  helpers.  Of  the 
larmcrwe  have  hen- no  mention  at  al!  ;  and  yet  surely  Mr.  Gregorj',  speaking  a« 
he  is  t^t  the  students  nf  a  theological  coIl«?gi>,  might  well  have  spared  a  speciid 
woni  nbmit  curates.  Re  mighty  doubtless,  liavo  showed  from  his  own  ex- 
prrifn**'  how  much  a  l>indon  incumbent  soffers  now-a-days  from  their 
migmlory  habits— how  they  try  their  '* 'pn^ntiee  hand"  at  the  work,  and 
w  toon  as  they  have  N*gnn  to  understand  the  marhiuery  of  a  ])arish,  io 
■i  to  be  worth  their  teaching,  and  to  w*<rk  with  some  heart  in  it,  they  are 
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off  to  n  inoiv  congenial  Bplufto.  The  spiiit  of  fluctuntion  has  ftotzetl  iipiin 
Ihcm  Uio.  I'lic  mutter  uf  i?ur.it<'t<  will  sitttHlily  pas's  iiiU)  the  chapter  of  tUe 
difficulties  of  a  njelrupolilou  parish,  if  it  htis  not  done  so  already.  Then  as 
to  the  Scripture  reader,  surely  lie  deserves  a  mention.  We  think  nif»iit 
London  innmibenta  would  place  his  helpfulness  above  tliat  of  a  cumtp  ; 
Roroetinies  they  would  go  so  far  into  the  toible  of  measures  as  to  say,  Uni' 
Scripture  reader  orjuals  two  curatfis.  He  has  no  re«tU'ssne*w  \x>  Iwtt^r  Iiini- 
self;  his  whole  time  it*  at  command  ;  he  is  a  rejtositorj'  of  parish  ways  and 
trmlitiuns.  He,  if  any,  will  koep  charity  frum  bcini;  lic*it)WLd  unworthily  ; 
there  is  a  hanlly  a  case  of  sicknesj  but  he  hears  of  ami  ivjturts  it ;  ho  feels 
the  way  for  the  clerRj'iuau  tu  follow  ;  lie  kiK>WM  the  pulse  of  the  people,  for 
they  do  not  pretend  befui-e  hinu  I'erhiips  we  Txnile  ]>artiaUy,  in  Wew  of  a 
particular  case,  wliere  the  parish  has  tlie  help  of  u  luun  of  wojideri'iil  instinct 
oiul  fie  i-ae  vera  nee  ;  still,  S}H?akiny  genenilly,  there  in  a  foundation-work  whieh 
none  but  a  Scrijiture  reader  can  do  ;  and  if  hi;:!  lielj)  va  not  sought,  the  ix^idt 
will  Ixj  tin  iiyly  blank  in  any  scheme,  and  a  failurv  l<j  meet  the  wants  of  tho 
lowest  strata  of  the  population. 

T'oHding  ou  to  the  volunteer  helpers  in  a  j)arislL,  Mr.  Gregur)'  haa  nmny 
and  wise  precepts  about  training  them  for  tlieir  work,  but  !u-  has  little  to 
say  about  the  ]>reliminary  Btt}i  uf  uhoosing  them  :  hoc  cpiig^  hie  Ittlnjr  ont — 
where  are  wo  to  Hnd  lit  assistants  I  And  by  tit  we  do  not  mean  neees- 
sariJy  persona  of  education,  but  per*>ns  of  s*ime  judgment  and  aptitude 
for  the  work.  If  lady  visitiii-s  are  sought,  and  if  any  can  be  found  who 
will  bestow  the  time,  the  chances  are  that  tlie  work  they  du  contains  many 
seeds  of  mischief:  one  that  is  rich  will  be  carried  away  by  lier  impu!s<-s, 
and  give  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  need  ;  she  creates,  most  probably,  a 
family  of  professional  beggai-s  at  once.  Another  will  give  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  to  some  worthless  case,  nnd  the  clergj'man's  credit  will  be 
shaken — those  only  who  know  London  can  tell  hitw  much  shaken — by  that 
one  act  of  indiscretion.  But  let  him,  in  terrrir  of  laily  visitoi-s,  seek  his 
helpers  from  a  lower  grade,  and  he  foils  out  of  Seylla  into  Choiybdis.  'Ihe 
poor  know  a  lady  at  sight,  and  welcome  her.  'lliey  will  be  vorj'  .'diy  wiih 
one  nearer  their  uwn  station,  and  it  will  be  seldom  indeed  she  wins  their 
eymjKitliy.  It  takis  but  a  slight  experience  of  Lundon  to  convince  any  ono 
that  the  gulf  biawwii  the  nuddle  iind  the  lower  cloB-sts  is  more  imi>as.sihle 
than  that  between  the  lower  and  the  U]>per.  "Wo  wish  Mr.  Gregory  hatl  biKdi 
fuller  in  dealing  with  this  p(»int.  In  most  parishes  it  is  the  greatest  cry  of 
all — find  the  right  workei-a,  juid  the  right  work  will  follow.  They  will 
initiat^j  or  modify  Kchenies  to  suit  particular  net'dK  We  are  btuiiid  to  state 
that  tbirt  ].>art  of  Mr.  Gregory's  puiiiphlct,  from  which  we  hiul  hoped  much, 
gives  us  no  practical  suggeatious  at  all.  Tlie  work  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
clergyman's  fcUow-hclpera  mnges  itself  under  two  great  hcad.-^— relief  and 
education.  As  to  the  fnnner,  we  have  some  sensible  remarks  on  the 
immense  importance  of  discreet  abnsgiving.  Mr.  (Jregory,  having  but  £100 
a  yeor  to  dispeuBe  in  charity,  was  foreed  to  be  as  careful  with  it  as  possible. 
In  order  to  niinimi/e  the  codes  of  imi>o«ture,  he  in»titiit<*d  a  hibour-teat  of 
needlework.  Material  wiv*  bought,  cut  out^  aiid  distributed  to  be  mmht  up  ; 
so  made  uji,  it  was  sold  Ut  the  i>oor  at  the  ciist  of  the  material.  The  women 
felt  they  earned  what  they  received  ;  ami  it  needed  hard  work  to  enni  it 
ITiG  plan  deeervedly  suceeeded  ;  but  the  drain  on  the  available  funds  becAmc 
greater  ever}*  year,  till  in  1802  a  tlovemment  ennlraet  was  .ilfered  to  the 
parish.  Nothing  could  have  l}ecn  better  suited  to  their  necda  ;  tlm  cost  of 
making,  which  was  the  only  cost  involved,  was  taken  oif  their  iuinds.     That 
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"13,000  shirts  were  delivered  in.  ITie  nuiul«r  has  now  reached  C0,000. 
A  woman  who  j>er»(iveres  can  earn  Us.  a  week  at  it, — a  Dorsetahire  labrmrer'a 
wa^jies ;  and  the  whole  paiish  may  well  Iw  pruud  of  the  fact  that  tliere  haa 
not  been  a  ftoveivign  lost,  since  the  coutnict  began,  by  any  jailiire  to  return 
the  work  given  nut. 

We  inuBt  notice  one  more  Te^ult  of  oU  the  |»intf  taken  with  this  Lambeth 
district.  The  schools  have  become  to  a  great  extent  ftelf-compeusating. 
With  only  J;  120  a  year  rfceived  in  mibacriptions,  1,000  chihlrcn  are  edu- 
iiiU-tl,  and  Mr.  (Ircgory  wV\a  tliat  he  liopes  in  lime  Xa  double  his  numbt^ra 
without  .*ieekiug  .uldilional  exteniul  lu'lp.  Here  is  the  secret : — "  The  poor 
are  not  all  I'tjually  poor;  some  can  atlbnl  to  pay  a  rumuiierative  price  lor  tho 
«duoHtiou  of  their  eliildreu.  If  therv  ar«  only  »ch«K'l»  for  the  jiooresl, 
the  8n]K'ri«»r  jHirtions  of  the  labimring  clnsses  wili  turn  a^ivle  from  tliem,  and 
f«?nd  ihrir  rhildri*n  tn  jirivatc  8'-Ikk>Is.  in  our  own  j)ariah,  wht-re  the  iMMjple 
are  all  jKxir  and  fund«  wantv,  wu  liave  large  sehools  iniueatiny;  the  higher 
ela»$  of  the  |>«Mir,  and  i.'OHtiti;^  118  iiotliiug."  Ajid  if  to  these  weiv  adde<l 
a  «till  liigher  middle-cl.Lw  scin/ol,  we  donbt  not  a  siirjjlua  would  overflow  to 
the  other  sections,  or  a  atLll  lower  school  might  lie  added  absolutely  free. 
Surely  that  would  lk>  tlie  perfection  iif  u  ivell-halaiiced  scheme,  which  pi-o- 
viiie<l  an  education  for  all  theclnldrenof  the  pari^ih,  gmduatuig  them  accord- 
ing to  their  n^piirementa,  bringing  in  the  .ihtipkwping  chisse-s  to  aid  the 
Uhoiiring,  and  giving  each  aji  interest  iu  the  teaching  of  all  Mr.  Ore^'ory 
Las  added  to  lii«  schoids  an  evening  dniwing  class,  wlucli  is  attendtHl  by 
from  200  to  300  young  niechnnirs  ;  als^o  a  working  men's  club  and  reudiiig 
room.  By  tlieso  he  giiin-s  ai'cess  to  two  jiortiun;-*  uf  hia  jjopuiation  very  dilH- 
L-uit  to  rvttcli,  and  hi*  do4>s  60  in  tiie  most  ifiil  and  hopvful  manner,  by  allow- 
ing them  that  he  earea  for  their  comfort,  that  hu  biw  symimlhy  with  their 
ocrupalions.  that  the  Church  lioes  not  eontine  it'ielf  tn  one  narrow  gmove, 
hut  is  roncemcd  with  whatever  is  honrst  ami  jiuif",  truo  and  uf  griod  report. 
Evrrj-  parish  is  a  mnTiy-(;i-Ued  heart,  beating  with  manifold  life.  If  the 
t'hurch  wnuld  loucli  and  have  an  answ<T  fivm  all  her  ehililrvn,  she  nnist 
>w  ln?rB<-'ll'  ready  to  mci*t  every  dt-airo  for  knowle'lgf,  und  iudupeudence, 
nd  light ;  not  stand  on  her  iligiiity,  but  he  found  at  every  corner  of  tho 
rtreet  by  thoiM>  that  seek  her.  To  those  who  would  know  what  further  phma 
Mr.  tSn-gory  lias  in  view — imleed,  to  all  whose  liearL-^  are  stirred  by  hearing 
of  good  work  nobly  done — we  commend  thi.**  pamjildet.  It  is  cheering  to 
^od-thiit  young  students;  for  t)nlers  hnve  such  sonnd  lulrifK^rR  ;  men  who  do 
elalxfnite  principles  in  their  studies,  but  who  arrive  at  them  by  personid. 
'<rat-of-<lorir  contact  with  the  poor,  ami  havin-^  dune  so,  are  not  given  over  to 
them  bound  hand  and  foot,  nor  wish  to  throw  thttm  wholesalt?  down  a  neigh- 
biMir'si  throat.  l*t  us  port  fn>m  Mr.  (iregory  with  one  more  quotation,  and 
let  any  of  us  who  ha8  a  parochial  theory  weigh  it  well : — 

"Succtw*  drpcndrt  npon  ad.ipiin^  what  wo  do  to  tha  vanta  that  have  lo  \k>  prorided  fi>r. 
Miich  (UmippoitittUfnl  iind  liiilaro  hard  n*Aiilted  Irotn  meo  copying  wliat  othprn  have  tloue, 
witiiijut  c^insitJcrii))5  bow  far  such  (whcuiM  wcrv  suited  to  tho  now  Buil  iotu  which  they 
mouIJ  transpliuit  Lbcin.  A  ItttJe  tboURht,  with  cumwl  peracvcranL-o  ami  cartrl'iii  watthtag 
for  uppurtuoiliiit,  uurturi'd  by  ccuclitw  pniyur,  will  oiTomplisb  wh&t  id  oecdvd,  it'  m<>n 
will  but  mnk--  their  pariah  atui  their  work  the  lapreme  ohjoRt  of  their  cars  and  uf  their 
I»b(mrB.*-(P.  46.) 


**  mjaJi ;"  fi  Poem,    By  W.vsniNoroN  MoON.     London :  Ilatcliard  &  Co. 

A  CERTAIN  refinement  of  langnago,  a  great  dulness  and  prolixity  like  the 
old  version   of  the  UOth  Psalm,  or,  worse  still,   a  certain  popular   cum- 
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inf'ntarj'  upon  tho  «am(», — tlinse  are  tho  only  poaitive  <)iialit<ie8  whicli  we 
havo  (iiscovered  iu  Mr.  Moon's  pnem.  The  grwitoT  part  of  it  Is  uot  poetry 
at  all ;  the  refit  is  bul  poetry.  Of  noarse  ftvory  oullivatt>nI  mail  cud  write 
pvtry,  even  thowRli  it  Imj  bul  piwtry;  thiit  is,  he  can  oxprpea  ei>mc  kind 
of  impassioned  thonnht,  or  thought  colourciJ  by  foolinp,  in  somo  sort  nf 
metro.  Every  one  can  act  rhnnwloR  somehow,  wo  suppose,  hut  a  ha<i  actor 
is  alwayn  either  ahstml  or  dnIL  Mr.  Moon  is  hoth.  His  feeliny  is  com- 
nion[tlncG  when  it  is  nut  out  of  jiLtce,  arul  out  of  place  wlica  it  is  not 
commonplace.  Mr.  Momi  is  nn  amusing  and  clever  prose  wTiter,  hut  he 
shouM  not  attempt  po^-trv  ;  at  all  e\'fnl«  not  wie-reti  ejMcs.  Wo  are  not 
surprised  if  a  man  who  walks  about  in  the  dark  falls  <lo\vn  ;  wo  pity 
him,  but  we  also  hlanio  him ;  we  aay  he  should  not  liavf  walked  in  the 
dark.  A  man  who  atJirt**  to  write  an  epic  without  any  iniaj^ination  and 
vt'ry  little  poetic  insight  of  any  kimi,  muwt  tumble  down,  and  becomes  at 
one«  the  objt-rt  of  (»ur  cnmmiKenition  and  repnx>f.  Mr.  Moon  has  no 
n<^tion  of  a  {XKitit;  namitive  ;  then*  is  no  soloetion  of  uvents,  no  e|)eciAl 
oolnnrinj;  of  incidents — the  narrative  is  utterly  pmsaic,  ntt<'rly  unRujrgestivo ; 
th<?  ilreary  tableaux  succeed  each  oUier,  or  ratluir  nm  inU>  one  another,  like 
hoti  water-colour  painting.  There  is  nfit  a  trace  of  the  ideality  of  a  Gnstave 
T)orL*.  Mr.  Mtxm's  ncenes  mtlier  remind  one  of  Martin's  bad  and  elaborate 
Iit4:ra1i8m,  without  hifl  coarao  hut  nndeniable  ]iower.  But  aj^nin  and  again 
we  arc  startled  out  of  all  gravity  by  tho  effrontery  of  Mr.  Motjn's  style  : — 

*'  F.Uhcr  tho  Syrinn  mnnnrrli  BJVMifTtained 
'i'liitt  ho  had  DO  i'nu»e  to  congrniulaio 
Jlini»<7lf  upon  the  treusoros  hu  had  gained, 
Or  else,"  £o. 

Mr.  ^foon,  in  his  Preface,  remembers  that  Milton  somewhoro  cryninA 
fiin^jdicily  of  style.  He  is  indeed  simple,  but  it  is  the  simplicity  of  a  little 
chiltl,  wht<-h,  however  o^iuuTable  in  religion,  cannot  bo  too  strongly  depre- 
cated iu  Art, — 

"  But  Oltndiali.  full  of  kindly  tliuugbt. 
One  hundrrd  \w\  by  HAy  in  n  cuvo. 

Then  OUdiAh  ran  and  told  thr  ^ine  \ 

Whu  with  Burjirifre  cried,  'Howl — -IHijalL kens* 

'  Moat  tru*!,  0  king ! '  " 

TVe  are  mirely  listening  to  John  Parry  at  the  seaside — "What !  you  h<?re  V 
Tint  thifi  is  really  miserable  dogiftend!  Indeed  we  do  not  want  to  nse  hard 
Wfirds,  but  wiial  is  the  critic  to  do  when  hft  is  asked  to  write  his  imjtressionR 
of  such  slutf  a*  thisl  AVe  can  panlon  Mrs.  Itix^wning's  want  of  jml^ment^ 
ItecHHse  there  is  passion  and  swi'ctness  ;  we  forgive  the  morbidnow  of  P(m>,  be- 
eausc  there  is  pnliph  and  individuality ;  we  try  to  swallow  .*>me  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne^ betause  of  his  force  and  melody  ;  but  then:  is  notliinR  t4)  redeem  the 
iineonsciouB  and  degrading  ronnuoii]iliu:i-"  of  Mr.  Moon.  He  has  not  grasped 
one  of  his  characters,  he  has  not  graced  one  of  hia  events.  As  we  read,  the 
vivid  persionalitie.'^  of  Klijah,  Ahab,  .K'/xdiel,  become  attenuated  mrths;  we 
yawn  over  them  and  their  doings,  and  insensibly  lose  all  sense  of  reverence 
and  majesty  and  jwwor.  No  preachnienta  about  IClijah  anil  his  trust  in  God 
an<I  his  siiblimo  mission  can  elevate  the  miscmble  shadow  tliafc  Mr.  Moon 
brings  on  the  stage ;  the  few  worria  ho  im^utiously  idlows  him  to  utter 
display  at  once  a  hopeless  wont  of  dramatic  jKAver  and  a  feebleness  of 
conception  hero  as  elaewhere  qnite  remarkable.  The  solemn  dignity  and 
moumfu],  almost  alwtmct  eonti-niplation  of  the  brief  words,  *'  Do  it  a  vecond 
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time,"  **<lo  it  a  third  time,"  is  cxrhangcwl  for  the  vnluMo  gabble  of  n  oon- 
jumr  nn  the  point  uf  suq^rising  his  audionce ;  ami  W6  iiiust  ifurtlier  oxcbange 
the  aod,  siihlimo  prrtphot  in  coarse  raiment  for  the  chftHatAn  in  spangled  ooet, 
with  his  aU<«vos  turiuMi  up,  before  we  oaii  imagin«  him  sajing, — 

** '  Now  Icfit  a  thought  Uiat  ^  ig  bid  there  ihould 
Dwell  in  the  brart,*  aaid  bo,  'of  iiny  onr, 
Aaidft,  do  M) ! '  'Twns  done  m  tJtat  thert 
Wktrt  eould  in  no  fir*  tktre,"  ix. 

**  Lndlca  and  gentlemen,  it's  impossible  !  you  see  there's  no  deception !  ** 
This  is  really  too  strong,  but  it  is  >[r.  Moon's  conception,  uot  ours.  One 
little  touch  of  true  pathos — the  only  one  in  the  book — occurs  when  the 
angC't  awakes  Klijah  in  the  desert^ — 

"  '  Arise  and  eat, 
Bltoiuc  the  joiirncy  i»  too  great  for  thee.* 
O  wondrous  gnii'i;  I     O  wards  most  kind  and  awccl ! 
0  vistfl,  through  which  hearen  appi'aw  to  xuv  '. 
So,  Father,  Bjit-nli  Thou  in  eternity  : 
With  WDrd«  of  love  acreot  ae  a  ]Mm:at'B  kiaa, 
Wake  thou  thy  lieeping  child." 

hofl  Dr.  Livingstone  found  liim.4Hlf  in  tlie  Bandy  plains  of  AfricA,  ho 
riy  ffwallnwed  anything  h<^  could  lind  in  the  nhapw  of  a  bulb,  and 
houpht  it  delicious  ;  tbii  i«  Ihw  only  bulb  in  Mr.  Moon's  book. 
Ahab  i«  Taonr  -within  Mr.  Moon's  wflch.  There  is  not  much  to  describe 
in  that  fwbln,  weak,  VTicillating  character,  and  tliat  little  ifidew-ribetl  to  some 
iViuiU  extent;  bnt  even  here  the  childish  element  ie  entirely  missed — hi« 
•MMWlMiS  and  ftnxall  seltifllinpsf)  and  utt^r  want  of  common  Hcni«e  and  com- 
Sftk^Htfifiontrol,  exhiliited  in  rui'Ii  little  traits  a^  his  going  to  bed  and 
blubbering  like  a  f^-at  Poh(w)lboy.  The  coiitmiit  of  .lewbel,  who  at  least 
know*  her  own  min-I,  with  the  wrtrlched  creature  her  luiaWmd,  who  won't 
do  right,  and  ia  afmid  to  do  wrr>np,  one  wnuJd  have  thought  suiHincntly 
obdou*  to  Mtrik(!  most  triindf*.  But  tlie  drawing  of  Jezebel  is  fidde  through- 
cml ;  false  as  reganla  the  king,  and  unfair  as  regards  herself,  e.ff.,  the  king 
it  made  to  think 

"  Thst  Idm  were  gain  if  loss  meant  loain;  Jcxeheb" 

This  poor  point  is  made  at  tho  entire  sacrifice  of  trutL  There  is  no  trace  of 
^Uiab'ti  lieing.tlisaflected  towards  liis  wife  or  wisliing  to  lose  her;  he  could 
not  pnasibly  have  got  on  at  all  witliout  lier.  His  worship  of  her  was  pro- 
;hly  jts  complete  us  her  dominion  over  him  and  over  the  royal  household 
ill  kingdom.  Indeed  the  tSidoniau  princess  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  and 
I^UMiTkable  wnmen  in  history,  sacred  or  jirofane.  Possessed  of  great  per- 
luiui]  attractions,  indomitable  courage,  an  mdiWduality  strangely  unaffected 
by  Jewish  influences,  and  an  untiring  devotion  to  her  own  nation,  she 
impressed  her  lhenr\'  of  life  upon  the  king  and  court,  imported  her  own 
priesb*,  ;ind  iiitrofluced  into  Israel  the  sjilen<lid  materialism  of  the  greatest 
men'mitiie  nation  in  tho  world.  The  armies  of  the  living  God  seemed  to 
<juiiil  for  a  moment  l)efuro  siieh  a  phalanx  of  heathen  might.  Jezi^Wd  be- 
lievwl  intensely  in  her  theory  of  life,  the  Jews  had  lost  faith  in  theirs  ;  and 
that  is  why  for  &  moment  the  true  went  down  before  the  fabe :  it  was  tho 
victor^'  of  fuitli.  Jeaebel  loved  the  world,  and  believed  in  it  with  all  her 
might.  She  knew  of  no  better  joys  than  it«  joys  •  she  intendtnl,  so  help 
hur  lioal !  to  dnnk  thp«4f  to  the  dregs  and  die  hard.  At  once  the  Seniiramis 
ftnd  Cleopatra  of  Israel, — a  strange  tiling  which  dazzled  and  bewildered  the 
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nArrow-mindcd  Jew, — elae  drove  him  from  hia  central  strongbold  of  spintu- 
alitj,  and  then  Ictl  him  captive  at  her  wUL  In  the  lost  jp-and  scene  of  her  Ufis, 
80  full  of  the  TTildeat  excitement  and  tragedy,  Mr.  Moon  displays  the  most 
incredible  tanieness.  It  is  liere  the  grnatncss  of  Jezcbd  cidminntes;  a  kind 
of  pity  rises  in  us  as  we  rea'l  of  the  shattering  of  so  siunptuoiu  a  wtvcU. 
'llie  aged  queen  has  survived  her  husbund,  her  son,  her  iwpularity,  her 
beauty,  but  not  her  unapproachable  fortitude  in  calamity  and  proud  contempt 
of  fat*.  As  one  who  prepares  a  heloved  body  for  the  j^ve  with  sweet 
spices  and  clothing  g^y  with  the  brightness  of  past  life,  so  she  lavishes  all 
the  resoiux-es  of  Syrian  art  upon  her  ]>er8on,  and  "paints  her  face  and  tires 
her  head."  With  all  the  semblance  of  past  greatnosa  about  her,  surrounded 
by  fawning  lUid  trcachei-ous  slaves,  thia  induniitible  woman  jirefwres,  with- 
out a  trace  of  emotion,  to  throw  her  lost  die,  and  oa  the  u^ur(>er's  chariot, 
with  panting  steeds  and  heated  warriors,  wheels  round  into  the  courtyard, 
she  quietly  looks  out  of  tlie  window,  and  pronooncea  her  own  death  sentence 
with  a  smile  of  the  bitterest  scora  and  derision  :  "  Had  Ziniri  jK'ace  who  slew 
liis  master  ("  Of  course  all  this  is  thrown  away  ujMin  Air.  Moon,  who  blunders 
uver  the  narrative  with  tiimay  attempts  to  moralize,  and  weak  decoctions  of 
fact,  in  the  very  wurst  style  of  Mr.  Spui^jeon's  worst  imitators.  W«  need  not 
say  much  more.  We  liave  thought  it  ri^jht,  in  lindiug  fault  with  Mr.  Motd/s 
treatment,  to  point  out  some  of  the  splendid  dramatic  elements  which  hi* 
has  niisseiL  We  have  no  time  to  pause  over  his  commissions ;  they  seem 
to  us  often  dull  and  irreverent  to  a  degree.  The  pmyer  for  rain  un  funnel, 
so  tlirilliu)^  and  solemn  with  intense  emotion  :  the  great  scene  of  the  Jkial 
altai'S,  the  wtiniliTful  vision  in  thi*  rock,  the  liery  chariot, — all  is  degraded. 
It  is  not  inii'osaible  for  a  poet  to  paraphro^ie  worthily  sublime  ]>rose — Tenny- 
son boa  suececdcd  in  the  "  Idyls," — or  to  moralize  on  eubliniu  evcuta — K.  W. 
Kobertsriii's  sermon  on  "liUjali"  is  a  sublime  moral  pi>om.*  Neither  is  it 
impossible  to  recast  a  sacred  story  for  the  purjvoses  of  art — Mendelssohn's 
*' F.lijah,"  both  lilm-tto  and  mnsic,  is  almost  a  perfect  example.  Unt  Mr. 
Mlmiii  has  neithtr  th(!  spiritual  iriMight  of  u  Kolx;rtson  nor  the  intuitive  art  of  ;fc 
MendeUsv^hn,  therefore  his  pruyer  for  rain  is  feeble  rhodomontade,  his  great 
sarriliw?  uuthing  but  a  sham  gone  through  by  unimpassioned  mimes,  Ids 
vision  in  the  rock  a  tedious  dialogue  accompanied  by  stage  lightning,  his 
fiery  steeds  the  properties  of  some  stage  jnanagcr,  and  Kl^jah  himself  little 
moi-e  than  a  magnilied  conjuror.  H.  R  Haweis. 

Moflt>rti  TJinfiries  of  the  Lifn  of  Jesus^  as  corUamed  in  the  Writings  uf 
StranaA  and  Ih'itnn^  and  in  **Erce  I/omo"  Uy  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Wiuux- 
Hux,  M.A.     lleuirijse,  Derby  an<l  London. 

Mr.  "Wilkinson  is  a  vigorous  and  independent  thinker,  and  writes  with 
unusual  clearness  and  force.  There  are  few  men  wliom  we  should  mora 
gladly  ueltoini^  to  the  field  on  which  this  pampldet  allows  us  that  he  is  dia- 
po»e<I  to  enter.  We  learn  I'mm  the  title  that  it  was  reiid  as  a  paper  **at  the 
sixth  annual  conference  of" — an  ititititulion  otherwise  unknown  to  us — 
"  the  ('huivh  nf  Knghmd  Clerical  ami  I^y  Assuciation,  for  tlie.  maiuteitanr.u 
of  evangelical  principles  {midland  district),'"  a"d  i.s  now  "  published  at  the 
request  of  the  association."  Written  for  delivery  to  such  an  audience,  it  is 
necessarily  very  short,  and  avoids  all  questions  of  detail.  Hero  and  then;, 
too,  it  exhibits  some  of  the  faults  wliich,  not  historians  only,  hut  the  cnticu 

•  For  quift  graphic  power  the  article  "  Elijah  "  in  Smith'i  "  Dictionary  of  the  Biblo/' 
by  Mr.  George  Gruvc,  is  perhajMi  nEwqaalltd. 
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of  woulrl-lw  historians,  mir;ht  well  learn  from  Thncydido«  to  droail  as  clear- 
ing Ui  all  composition  whicli  partakes  of  tin;  niittin;  of  tlio  u^wviff/m  «c  ro 
leuftnyj^^^n.  nKoiitf.  The  vfti-y  jmsflages  which  prohsihly  wnni  most  eifective 
with  an  assembly  of  eager  partisans  seem  to  us,  us  wo  read  thum  calmly, 
least  worthy  of  the  author,  and  of  the  subject  on  which  ha  is  so  capable  of 
writinp  instnictiveJy, 

\Vb  need  scoircely  say  that  we  hold  as  dear  as  hliripelf  those  great  Chris- 
tian verities  wiiich  Mr.  W.  is  anxious  to  maintain  in  their  purity.  In  most 
of  his  criticisms  on  Stmuss  and  Renaii  we  entiivly  agree  with  hiui.  IJut 
we  cannot  accept  with  equal  stitisfactiou  all  the  ar(,njiiieaU  which  he  haa 
t'ntjjloyed,  even  when  we  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusion.  And  we  think 
tliut  truth  and  candour  re<]uiro  a  different  estimate  frum  Mr.  AVilkinson'a  of 
the  two  other  works  which  he  notices — thu  one  with  unmitii,;ated  reproba- 
tion, the  other  witli  praise  so  mingled  with  grave  reprehension  as  to  seem 
for  more  like  bUme  than  praise. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  like  the  greater  iinml)or  of  the  party  with  which  he  acts, 
reganU  "  Ecce  Homo  "  as  simpi}'  fiilse  and  mischievous.  Nay,  more,  "  I  am 
couipelleii,"  he  says,  in  oponinp  the  main  subject  of  his  paper,  "  to  place 
the  author  of  'Ecce  Homo'  vi  thf.  aauif  r.ategary  with  Strujiss  nml  HSnan. 
His  work  is  essentially  rationalistic,  that  is,  irrational,  utichri^iatty  dighoTKgt 
in  th^  tivafinent  of  its  (jrtat  ttubject "  (p.  8).  This  i.^  language  as  little 
jttBt  as  charitable.  Strauss  ahnost  denit^s  any  historic  existence  of  Christ ; 
lli^nan  starts  from  the  assumptinn  that  the  supernatural  is  impossible,  denies 
all  authority  to  our  Lorii's  teaching,  and  makes  the  Christian  church  anil 
religion  take  thi-ir  origin  from  imposture,  or  delusion  wilfully  fostered.  To 
place  "  in  the  samti  categ*>ry  "  with  them  a  writer  who,  whatever  thn  errors  or 
defects  of  his  hook  may  he,  entirely  believes  the  reaJity  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
life  and  death  and  rfjsurrection,  acknowledges  the  authority  of  His  legisla- 
tion, recognises  in  Him  the  Lord  and  Judge  of  mankind,  and  the  supreme 
object  of  unbounded  personal  luve,  is  to  confound  distinctions  which  are 
eawntial,  and  to  deal  so  unjustly  with  the  object  of  attack  as  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  all  fair-minde«l  nit-n  in  his  favour.  If  tlie  author  of  "Eccc 
Homo"  boUevt'S  no  more  than  aiijwurs  on  the  surface  of  his  book,  his 
creed  is  very  far  short  of  the  Christian  creecL  But  still  there  is  a  very 
broad  line  betwoen  him  and  those  with  whom  Mr.  W.  classes  him. 

AVhile  recognising  in  a  rtjcent  notice  the  singular  power  and  interest  of 
"Ecce  Honio,"  we  have  been  careful  to  notice  also  some  cajiital  errors  and 
defect*).  We  Inive  nnticetl.  especially,  its  silence  or  very  imperfect  utterance 
on  the  two  canlinal  points  of  our  Tj>rd'8  claim  to  be  the  Re<lcemer  from  sin 
and  to  be  the  Giver  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  we  have  been  careful  also  to 
reracmlior  that  the  author  has  hijuself  disclaimeil  the  intention  to  treat  of 
the  theology'  of  liis  subject,  which  he  rosen-es  for  another  work.  We  have 
not,  therefore,  consiilerud  it  fair  to  take  his  silence  as  expressive  of  disbelief^ 
or  even  to  press  liis  wunlf*,  ambiguous  as  they  sometitnes  are,  or  even  sug- 

stivo  of  a  wrong  meaning,  rigoroiwly  intn  their  consequences  within  the 

aim  of  thecOogy.  Now  we  cannot  tind  in  Mr.  W.'s  few  pages  any  inti- 
niiiljuti  that  he  hiu-  noticed  the  author's  limitation  of  his  plan.  He  thinks,  and 
justly,  that  no  discussion  of  the  subject  which  oxcluiles  its  theology  can  be 
salisfocUjry.  Vet  such  a  discussion,  however  imperfect,  is  legitimate  iu 
itself,  and  may  have  its  use  in  some  cases  and  for  some  persons.  Paley's 
evidences  scarcely  indicate  any  knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  momentous 
matteni  of  Christian  faith.  Yet  no  man  woulil  tliink  it  fair  to  charge 
I'oley,  therefore,  with  denying  the  tnitli  which  he  has  not  brought  fonrard. 
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bocousft  (rightly  or  vrongly)  he  has  judged  it  to  be  olivu  from  hU  immedinto 
purpose. 

Mr.  WiUunsDu's  arxnxucnt  ui  pp.  8,  U,  powerfid  ae  it  ib,  and  In  its  own 
proper  place  f'onclusive,  ceasi-s  t«  be  jiist  if  it  be  upplit-'d  to  a  diMriisaiou  of 
our  Ixinl's  life  auJ  ehaiactcr  addressed  to  those  who  are  at  pn*«t*nt  trithuiU 
the  circle  of  Christian  faith.  We  cannot  claim  fmm  them  that  they  ehiill 
receive  truth  on  an  authority  which  tliey  do  not  yet  admit.  JTow  we  ;ire 
convinocd  that  *'  Kcce  Homo "  is  to  bo  Tead  as  an  azgimient  addreescd  to 
men  at  prescmt  unheheviog  or  in  doubt  with  tc^^^ud  to  our  Lord's  diviue 
nature  and  mission,  and  addressed  to  them  by  one  who  lias  known  doubt, 
and  worked  his  way  out  of  unbelief.  It  ar^es  kncttnfy  not  fn>m  the  full 
trufcli  of  his  person  and  work  as  the  Kedcemer.  I'Vw  minds  will  r(?«t,  none 
ought  to  res^  at  the  ]wiut  where  the  author  leares  them.  Yet  it  is  sonie- 
thioff  to  have  been  Ifsd  through  a  few  early  stages  of  the  journey  which 
shoiud  end  in  thi!  truth  itsf^lf.  T»>  Chn'tftiaiut^  the  iiattuul  order  of  the 
study  of  oux  Lord'a  life  is  that  which  Jlr.  Wilkinson  prtrscribes.  liul  to 
those  who  arc  in  doubt,  and  inquire  that  they  may  find  jn^und  for  belief, 
the  order  of  investigation  must  he  reversed.  They  must  study  the  indisput- 
able facts  of  our  Lord's  public  life  tiist,  that  they  may  ground  on  them  tlie 
belief  of  His  dirino  nature  and  authority.  And  in  general  tlie  miruclert 
which  come  iirst  in  time  and  in  logical  sequence  will  in  tact  be  last  received 
by  him  who  is  working  his  way  t<>wards  faith.  Tlu;  KesuiTcction  will  !«  t<i 
him  the  basis  of  conviction  ;  the  Incormition  its  crown  and  completion. 

Having  frankly  expreawd  our  belief  that  Mr.  W.  has  dealt  ui^ustly  with 
the  B[)ecial  object  of  his  criticism,  we  gladly  quote  a  passage,  in  the  geneml 
sense  of  which,  with  the  above  reservation,  we  cordially  agree  : — 

"  One  thlog  Uit'sc  writeni  have  rcndcretl  abiiniliintly  clt.iir,  and  that  is,  the  difficulty,  tho 
impowibility,  nf  making  out  a  jimbablc  or  ijitellifniilu  '  Litii  of  Jcdus,'  and  atill  mon>,  a 
probable  or  inteUijriblo  account  of  the  con^(^ctioll  bctwctn  that  life  and  Cliristianiti',  if  yre 
exclude  fraiu  con kJ deration  the  fiu-ta  of  his  iccamatioD,  his  niirairles,  his  atouemenl,  his 
resurnx'tiuu,  his  l)e:ty.  On  Uie  other  hand,  if  theoo  butj  arc  n-ceived  and  acknowledgvd 
on  thu  nutliiirity  cif  \he  X<-w  Ti'>*tarif-iit,  ur,  I  would  say,  uf  the  Gospels — from  whiih  tliey 
cannot  Iw  oliniinaicd  without  \'iolencc,  without  Icariiig  tho  wholo  record  a  nn-re  ruiii, — 
then  the  life  of  Jesus  becomes  a  reality  and  a  pover;  thtf  Gospels  ore  wen  to  bo  entirely 
ovDiistcnt  in  their  rtprcsontutioui  of  Ilim ;  tho  doctrines  of  Uw  apostln  correspond 
with  the  personal  history  ;  the  catahlifihmtmt,  aaceses,  mad  duzatian  of  Chiutssnity  on 
accounted  for. 

"The  only  theory  of  the  life  of  Jcsui  which  commends  itself  to  the  anvitiitcd  retaOQt 
and  to  lh«  honrat  and  ^ood  heart,  and  is  justifi»d  by  bumnn  cxpcrtoncp,  human  conscions- 
nesB,  and  humAa  hLsto^^',  is  the  thcini*  supplifd  by  l!c>  elation,  that  lie  who  cania  of  tha 
aecd  of  Abraham  accorduif;  to  the  llcbh  was  and  '  is  uwr  all,  God  bU-sscd  for  ewr,'  lutd 
that  he  came  to  maniftst  Goil  to  man,  and  to  take  away  tho  sins  uf  man  by  the  socriltcf  of 
Himself.  If  Christ  bu  the  manifestation  of  thi!  Deity,  tlitii  how  clear  tlie  object,  bow 
immensR  thu  value  of  thi-  records  of  the  Gospels !  It  is  nnderalood  that  his  life  on  earth, 
Us  acta  of  power  and  love,  his  finniliar  intorconrso  with  men,  aro  a  tranarendently 
flfflcBcious  means,  a  most  DiviDB  provi«oQ  for  bringing  us  acquainted  with  Qod,  and 
eoabliuf;  uk  to  draw  near  to  Him,  and  htdd  communiuu  with  Iliin.  And  if  Christ  l>e  jht- 
acmally  the  objet-t  of  faith,  as  in  his  d>-Dth  the  atonr-niont  for  our  slnn,  tn  bis  rcaurrection 
and  perpetual  iutercosAion  our  jnstiticiition,  them  again  his  life  on  cnrth,  in  its  inttnitcly 
Tuied  raktions  with  onr  wholtt  nature  and  condition,  is  aeeu  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  indis' 
pensab'io  and  all-sufficieut,  thruu),'h  the  f^racc  of  His  iloly  tjpirit,  to  (^itc  us  that  knowledus 
of  nim,  and  to  ctcntc  and  sustain  that  tru^t  and  cuntidunce  in  Him,  and  that  loro  towaids 
Him,  which  ore  esscntiiJ  to  our  spiritual  life,  uur  peace,  and  our  eoJvutiun," 

lu  the  case  of  JL  de  Pressense  we  think  that  Mr.  W.,  though  liis  opinion 
is  more  favourable,  has  done  almost  equal  iujustice,  Wc  quote  the  whole 
of  tho  short  notice  with  which  hia  learned,  thoughtful,  and  deeply  Christian 
work  is  dismissed.    It  will  be  found  in  a  not«  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet: — 
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**  Tbe  imiwrtint  vmrk  of  M.  de  Piciionftf,  to  wbich  ftUtuion  is  madf  in  |mgR  4,  would  ba 
relierrd  fruni  miiih  iTiicnnifltency  ami  emhornuisineiit  liy  tJio  tvcognitjon  of  thut  dirury  of 
t2i«  life  of  •Tesus  wbirb  [  hare  flescnbed  u  the  theoty  of  revelation,  Tbio  work  ii  most 
TcUusbl*  u  a  teamed  and  logical  refutation  of  the  lht.'Ori««  of  Smuss  and  Uetum,  luidf  by 
Buticipatioii,  of  '  Kcif  Uoiiiu.'  ilul  its  wcakiietrs  and  I'liiiure  »re  tODspiiruoui  la  its  uttcmiit 
U)  gire  ■  raaMinalile  reptvacntotioii  of  Chmt's  cbuructcr  and  mission,  vUhaiU  the  nnrtaerved 
a$Mt«trltdjfmmt  of  Hi*  jitrfgcf  Thittf  ami  crpvitartf  nacrijice." — (A'o/ff  iii.  p.  18.) 

Here  again  wo  must  nouind  our  readera  iliat  it  u  nut  fair  to  expect  in  a 
history  of  uur  Lurd's  lifu  luid  work  ou  oartli  u  full  CDRlcs^ion  of  faith,  or  a 
tnAtiM  on  the  thMiIi>]^'  uf  the  lucarnatiou  oud  the  Atout^meut.  It  will  he 
«B<iiigh  if  we  find  thosu  truUis  UMwheru  contriwlutLwl,  ovcrywhero prcaupjioaed, 
and  Boiuewhort-  diiitiiictly  recognized.  Wu  should  scjutx'ljt'  have  thought  it 
pi>s^hl(*  for  any  iiiltUigent  and  caadid  ruader  lo  deny  that  thtse  conditions 
are  amply  satisticd  by  >L  du  Prusst'iiije. 

As  to  the  lirst  jwijit,  tliv  true  iliviuity  of  our  Lord,  we  can  ooly  refer  to 
the  chapter  on  tho  dootritial  hadea  of  \>\w  Life  of  Clirist.  AVe  ore  not  dis- 
posed to  vindicate  every  expression  in  tliat  eliapter.  We  have  taken  excep- 
tion formfrly  to  one  or  two.  Hut  ou  the  caixliujil  i«>inU  of  our  Lord's  true 
di\'inity  and  hmnuuity  we  should  have  thought  tlie  authors  utterance 
sufficiently  explicit.  Wo  give  a  sentence  or  two,  which  sceia  to  us  entirely 
decisive, — 

**  Les  dfTdoppenicnts  dogoiatiqucs  et  proprcment  thf<ologiqaea  ne  rentrcnt  pas  daiu  lo 
cadre  dr  ov  livrr.  Jr  tt'ai  dant  pan  a  ttablir  la  ^andt  dottrine  qui  tnt  ptittr  moi  le  pfiint 
oamital  ttu  CAW^'mkiiix',  Jr  vrux  dire  In  divinilS  du  Chrvit  rt  son  inMmttti&n.  ,  ,  , 
D'aillears,  c'est  <![>.t  renseiiible  do  notrc  expoution  (jite  sn  divinilu  doit  ru««artir  coniino 
nyoftiuuit  de  cbitf(U'>  inaiiifi.'filation  do  sa  persoano  am.  lenipa  uvaoguUqiiea." — {Livrt  L 
cfa.  V.  p.  io'i.     Ek-Lond  Frcoch  Edition.} 

Any  full  discussion  of  what  is,  strictly  spcnking,  tho  (hieirtne  of  the 
_  ont-*moni,  evidently  btdongs  rather  to  tho  hiat^try  of  apostolic  tonchinjr 
nftvti  tu  an  expository  narrjitivo  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life.  Mr.  W.  has  no 
right  to  exyject  niurt  fi^otu  JI.  de  l*resseusi-,  in  thf  prvstmt  rulutnt\  than 
t2i«t  thn  giiiat  purijose  of  our  Lord's  death  should  be  distinctly  recognized 
in  the  narmtiva     This  wo  think  it  is.     We  give  a  few  linos, — 

**  C"Mt  prfcii^uicnt  crlte  Baintet^  parfaito  qni  i51evc  »a  iDort  a  la  baulflur  d'un  Ubro 
ncrifloe,  Qunnd  I'homme  prehear  exhale  eon  dernier  souffle,  U  subtt  le  cliiitinient  qu'i!  n 
■l6ib6»  il  payc  su  dett?  it  I'titi-nK-lle  {ilsUcl-.  Au  conCratre,  Ji*au»,  en  niuurautt  i«^t  1b 
^bliBMnt  d'autrui,  il  ».)olfr«  pukir  la  race  a  litquelle  il  s'mI  ideuiifi^  el  cotte  g^urrense 
■nftaBoe.  qu'll  a  Tolnntairemint  ocrept^,  e«t  un  act«  d'amour  et  d'obrfiacanf^.  Vuilk 
ponrqooi  ello  auaeamcicn}  repaniteur  et  n^omptuur." — {Lt'vrt  II.  ch.  v.  p.  041.  Sccoud 
Vnnch  Editioa.} 

But  incidentally,  in  the  opening  of  his  paper,  ilr.  AVilkinson  has  raised  a 
«£U£«tion  cousiiilernhly  more  imjjortant  than  that  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
any  particular  book  upon  the  life  of  rhriat.  He  is  not  satifttiod  with  pn> 
Douocixig  tliftt  evi-r}'  attempt  hithurto  made  "to  give  a  true,  delinite,  luid 
oooeiBttfnt  euneeptiou  of  uur  L^jp-I's  character  aud  work,  by  jiresentin^  thu 
iacU  of  His  histury  in  a  single  continuous  narrative,  or  under  a  systematic 
arnrngement,"  has  in  fact  been  a  failure.  He  maintains  that  every  such 
attempt  *^  munt  iir*^e»ii(ifity  result  in  failure,"  because  it  is  "an  attemjit  to 
do  diflcnintly,  or  to  do  better,  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  in  giving  ua  four  dis- 
tinct narratives  of  our  Lord's  life  and  teaching"  (seo  pp.  1,  2). 

It  is  ^mnge  .•ntrely,  if  the  grxtaU-'^t  of  all  subjects  niiu^t  be  abandoneil  to 
the  sceptic  and  tho  tliuoriat  Vet  such  might  seem  to  be  Mr.  W.'»  despond- 
ii^  concliimon.  Considerations  which  hu  own  ar^nimeut  suggests  might 
haTB  led  him  to  au  opposite  rcsidL     Wc  entirety  agree  with  him  in  rccog- 
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iiising  the  divine  appointment  by  whicli  (tnr  LorJ  is  iiresented  to  us  in  tlic 
(Juspols  "under  a  tlivrreity  of  aspects,  I'acli  jierfitut  in  itsulf,  aii<l  ngrufiiig 
with  and  invnlving  the.  otlitTS,"  and  thus  fumiinj^  iu  their  true  eoiubinaLion. 
"thu  true  image  of  iUm  in  whom  is  exhibited  the  supreme  and  inauifoldl 
griu'p  of  OckI,"  But  if  this  be  so,  then  surely  it  follows,  tirst,  that  every 
intellifftmt  etudc-nt  of  the  GospeU  not  nnly  luny,  hut  ought  to  try  to  obtain 
from  tlicm  that  ininge  for  his  own  contemplation.  Of  course  lie  succcedfi 
ver)'  inipcTtoctly.  But  he  may  obtain  a  com-cjftion  whicli  shall  be  true 
thouj^h  incomplet*!,  and  wliich,  beiu^  true  so  far  a^  it  lifoes,  will  also  be  full 
of  instruction  to  his  own  mind.  Otherwise  the  Gospels  huve  been  given  to 
U8  in  Vftiii.  And  thou  it  will  follow,  further,  that  what  every  educated 
Christian  muid  do  for  himwOf,  !is  perfectly  as  he  <au,  thui  gnmr;  men,  having 
rcccivetl  pifta  which  fit  thnni  for  the  work,  may  and  ought  to  fttt<*nipt  U)  do 
for  others,  or  at  least  to  help  others  in  doinj;  for  themselves.  And  even 
though  it  should  ho  felt  that  po^t  attempts  luivc  failed  (and  here  we  think  i 
Mr.  W.  speaks  much  too  strrjugly),  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  we,  maile 
vifier,  OS  we  hope,  in  this  as  in  other  caseii,  by  the  very  mistakes  tjf  our  pre- 
decessors, shall  not  be  somewhat  more  successful,  nnd  that  others  who  come 
after  us  shall  not  approach  yet  more  nearly  to  acliiorement. 

Some  of  the  aiusea  of  failure  in  past  altemjitfl  are  easily  aBsigned.  Tlie 
"  aimplo  harmonies  of  the  four  Goapels  "  have  ustmlly  been  producoil  by  an 
almost  mechanical  dovetailing  of  the  words  of  one  Gospel  into  the  framework 
furnished  by  another.  They  have  been  encumbered  by  ai-titicial  hypotheses 
devised  t<»  rec<jncile  apparent  discrejianciea.  IImi  sculptor  will  not  produce 
a  real  likeness  by  merely  trauKferring  to  his  marblo  every  line  which  he 
finds  in  three  or  four  pictures  of  his  subject,  taken  fnun  iliiferent  |K>int«  of 
view.  Every  "  iJiatcHsaron,"  reganled  aa  a  imrtmit  of  our  Lord,  involves  a 
similar  fallai-y.  Th«  mora  elaborate  biographies  of  our  Lonl  have  often  wj 
completely  seiiamted  different  as]>ects  of  his  life  and  work  from  each  other  as 
to  deprive  the  account  of  all  unity  and  pi-ogivssion.  Rut  as  in  other  under- 
takiuga  difficulty  is  not  impossibility,  so  neither  is  it  in  the  })istoric  concep- 
tion of  our  Lord's  life  and  character. 

We  Iwlievc  that  the  work  is  one  to  which  God  esjwcioUy  culls  His  church 
iu  our  own  day.  If  so,  the  presumjition  will  lie  not  in  undertaking,  but  in 
declining  it.  Where  others  have  failed  we  may  fail  also  ;  but  wu  ahaU  have 
learnt  something,  and  have  taught  others  Bomelhinp,  by  our  very  failures. 
It  is  our  jiaH  to  make  the  att«.'mpt  in  the  htmiility  of  faith,  not  to  abandon 
it  in  despair,  Edward  S.  Vauohan. 


Plain  Papers  htj  Pik^gfaff.     Vol.  L     London  :  TrUbncr  &  Co. 
TnK  laudable  purpose  of  this  shilling  book  is  stated  in  il^  preface  thus  >• 


"The  tauk  which  the  writer  nf  these  papcn  has  set  liimsclf  i»  to  ^njiply  a  widely 
'nnt.     To  place  b<>forf  the  pliin  mnn  a  plain  paf^,  which  may  helji  him  to  p.-Ms  thu' 


widely- felt 
vnnt.  To  place  b<>forf  the  pliin  mnn  a  plain  paf^,  which  may  helji  him  to  p.-Ms  thu'  time 
he  toil  call  hts  own,  to  his  o»u  pmlit  onj  his  own  pK-a»tiiT, — no  less  than  to  the  profit  and 
joy  of  lua  wife  and  childrwi, — ia  lieu  cf  the  villagu  green,  the  eity  niiMic  hall,  tiie  auwhero 
aheent  pot-house." 

But  in  the  carrying  ont  of  this  purpose,  our  author  seems  to  have  forgotten  the 
existence  of  various  cliildren's  and  school  books,  where  it  is  answcrwl  equally 
well,  and  sometimes  better  than  by  his  volume.  The  "  third  "  nnd  "  fourth" 
tooks  of  our  National  Society,  or  the  corre«pouding  works  on  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety's list,  are  full  of  useful  information  conveyed  in  lungiingc  quite  as  plain ; 
and  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  being  written  for  those  who  will  read 
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them,  wfaerc'us  thu  book  is  iKTittea  fur  reaUi^ra  wliu  are  uol  iu  the  leaat  likely 
to  ifad  it  Funcj  juiy  nmii,  litjwever  i>liiiii,  coulimuiig  his  rt'adiiig  afUr  thd 
following  sentence  : — "  Yet  wen  theu  the  sliip  struck  a  sunktMi  i"ock  about 
lui  hoiu  after,  though  not  Lord  enuiij^h  to  break  tiirou^h  thu  bottuin,  2/  it 
h'iit,  no  morr  trnu/tl  lutrfi  been  hc.nr>i  uf  hr.r^  her  cr*nc^  »rr  aur  frimui  Cuptarn 
Coofc''  (|».  74).  This  is  a  little  hnt  jtfnin  fur  iiny  who  are  fwust  wearing  pinafores. 
Sometimes  our  author  is  not  »iiiite  phiin  etumfjh:  a«,  for  esaniple,  when  he 
•*)"•»  (p.  I3X  "The  iHX)[ilo  of  Sttatfonl  sojueliiue  after  uitule  liairick,  the 
gr*-^  ttclor,  frvo  of  tlioir  town,  and  gave  his  fri.-ed<mi  iu  a  box  of  wood  cut 
out  of  this  tree :  ufion  irhk'h  Garrick,  in  honour  of  Sliakspere,  went  down  to 
act  aonw  of  his  plays  on  tht?  very  sjKtt  wheixj  he  was  bom.  Tfutt  wan  in  the 
autunm  of  I "1^9,  and  hiifted  three  dat/s."  "  f7/w<«  which" — upon  whtdj  the 
bi>x  t  or  tlif  ti-CL-i ?  nr  the  occasion?  ^*  Thin  .  .  .  tnsitd  thrt;e  ihiys:" 
vrhat  I  the  givin;^  Gamck  hia  freedom  t  or  his  journey  on  the  tree,  or  the 
bijx,  or  the  ocwi«ion1  or  the  acting  of  the  plays?  or  the  hirth  of  Shakspere? 
A;;^in  (p.  19),  "It  was  many  hundred  years  before  the  j)eoplQ  living  in 
Europe  Isnow  that  there  was  such  a  phtcK  as  America."  We  should  imagine 
that  nijb*Hly  except  Mr.  PikestaiT  knows  it  now.  But  for  liim,  his  own 
(-•ountiT  is  too  imrrow  ;  for  be  says  (p.  20),  "  in  a  gvmU  place  lika  Erujland 
Uiere  could  Ik.*  no  mountains  worthy  of  tho  narat%"  AYu  reuiomber  the 
nitwninf;  <tf  the  word  "place"  in  an  Act  of  Parlianiinit  occasioning  serious 
ili-<itcuseion  and  imcertoiuty :  but  certainly  no  one  ventun^  to  apply  it  to  a 
whole  country. 

At  p.  2H,  we  are  infonni'tl  tlwt  "the  earth  is  a  iwarhj  pt^rUci  ittttud  ball, 
ofkciU  said  to  be  like  ui  orange  :  but  the  omnge  is  umeh  more  flat  at  the  top 
|>tt(.>ni.  The  Mjfup^  thtmijh  ri'nj  s/it/ftf/f/  jlfd,  fiointu  in  tlio  earth  are 
I  the  /Kj/r*,  fxicavM-  trc  liim  the  line  tlirough  llie  middle  of  the  Iwill,  on 
irhich  it  turns  onco  every  twenty-four  Imurs,  to  a  jmltj  fnigfi*ii  ihrouijh  ih^ 
bali."  Sun'ly,  the  pikeutatf  was  iturflifrl  througli  the  ball  containing  the 
poor  man's  brains,  before  he  wTote  this  stuft  M'hat  part  docs  the  word 
*•  perfect"  play  in  the  opening  of  the  sentence  1  A\nmt  are  "/At;  ttame'* 
jjoiutA,  and  how  can  a  /*«W  b«  itHijhtttj  Jlut  t  And  wh*:*™  did  he  get  his 
_JoarTellouB  derivation  iov  fH'ht<  f  \\\  tlie  same  page  he  tells  us  that  hemi- 
_  Ijere  ia  **from  the  tlreek  hemiisott^  half"  (^Vr). 
"  Odd  would  think  that  a  very  plain  book  should  at  all  events  observe  the 
fidfli  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  writt-en.  Huw  far  tliis  is  the  caso  with 
"Pikestaff  Papers"  may  Ix-  seen  by  the  following  exainjiles  : — "Many 
which  had  been  taken  out  iu  the  ship  wen;  planted  about  the  islands, 
"flwr/  \chirh  it  Itns  nince  becomf  kunwn  took  root,  and  grew  well"  "Captain 
Conk  was  himself  now  seized  with  illness,  and  fur  some  days  it  was  feared 
life  was  in  dauber.  Bnn'j  >cHh>ut  meat,  a  j)ri  dotj  wig  kdlc-d^  and  lioiled 
yield  huu  broth  and  food,  as  hv  could  not  take  the  salt  juuk."  One 
would  think  that  iho  j'tMjr  dog,  which  according  to  tliis  sentience  was 
killed  becauwj  there  was  uothiug  for  it  to  eat,  must  have  '* yielded"  very 
Inntfu  bixjth  ami  food  for  the  sick  captain.  In  p.  91,  we  rvn>\  that  ''the 
uorth-west  passage  remains  a  mt/th."  Is  this  one  of  tlie  words  which  the 
nuui,  whom  these  pages  ai«  to  tempt  away  from  the  pothouse,  is  to  find  as 
plain  as  a  pikustalfl 

In  the  pajwr  on  Shaksjiere  wu  are  iufonnod  that  the  praiso  of  Queen 
£ltin)i«fth  anrl  King  James  L  in  the  latter  imrt  of  "  Henry  the  Eighth" 
proves  lliot  "  the  last-name<l  prince  had  come  to  the  throne  before  that  play 
vas  mode  public."  M^q  hatl  idways  thought  that  the  Hues  in  jimise  of 
JuDQi  1.  were  added  by  Ben  .Jonson.     In  illustration  of  the  mistakes  mode 
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m  editing  Slmkspere,  ive  have  the  foUowiug  most  nuincllous  congeries  of 
blunders : — 

*'In  thtj  play  of  'Hamlet'  901110  of  tho  hpto's  frit-nila  pomo  to  (iii«tion  him,  br  hu 
uiottivr's  de^irv,  under  Uio  notion  that  he  is  mad.  lint  be,  Bering  ihoir  driA,  Miys  to  tlioDi, 
'  You  oro  welcoiiip,  tiut  my  unclc-fatfaer  tuid  ount-mother  nre  dt-cei^t-d :  I  nm  but  mad 
north-nor-wtwt :  when  thi!  •wind'a  »uuthcrly,  I  know  n  hnwk  from  a  bernaljaw.'  Now  ibi-s 
it  is  easy  to  see,  'nro.t  a  c»mman  raying  nt  a  tiuH'  wbcn  bawkiiig  was  Ihu  iiioHt  common 
•port  of  tho  gentry.  A  hrrnshate  tcax  a  kin(l  of  fiatrk or  hfrou  (.')  tthirh  prrysti  npon  JinK  : 
while  the  hawk,  a  hcroD  projior,  wtw  used  for  killing  birda.  It  voiild  therefore  bo  a  dis- 
grace to  a  keen  aportaman,  did  he  not  know  one  Irom  the  other :  aod  audi  would  be  a  very 
apt  contract  (o  ute  in  spcaiin^  of  a  Mne  man,  rather  than  oru  out  of  hi*  9ttuf»  (what  Eng- 
lish!). And  yet  we  tind  in  many  copies  of  Shakap«re*l  workv  thin  word  'hcrnshnv* 
print^  *  kandMw:"  and  what  is  still  more  strong?,  W6  hoar  it  so  spoken  by  aotora  on 
the  stage." 

On  the  astounding  ignorance  here  betrayed,  we  need  not  remark.  But 
wo  will  Tcmarlc,  tlitit  tlic  oomiption  in  tlio  provarb,  which  tumtnl  "hernu- 
shew "  into  "  hanilisnw,"  was  proliably  current  in  Shakspero'a  limp,  and 
adopted  by  Kim.  But  enough.  Tho  paper  "  on  rciuJinf^  aloud  "  contAina 
eome  very  lich  absnnUtiea  :  hut  they  are  not  worth  the  apace  it  would  occupy 
to  comment  on  them. 

Has  this  poor  man  no  friends  t 


The  Anti-SaltlMitariitn  Deftnedess ;  or,  the  Sabbath    Vindicated.     By  the 
liev.  J.  G.  Stew.vut.     Third  KiUttou,  enlarged.     Glasgow  :   Robertson. 

TuK  mtHlL>st  purpose  of  this  little  book  may  be  gathered  from  ita  state- 
ment in  the  pryface  : — 

"  In  this  little  Tolume  the  argamonts  of  tho  encmivs  of  tho  sabbath  an  not  ui  miieh 
Bought  to  be  destroyed,  as  their  deittruction  to  bn  comiil«tt>d.  What  the  guneroua  rirt^ir 
did  not  seemingly  doem  it  ncceraary  further  to  exact  in  ihc  shape  of  reprisals,  the  nuthur 
has  been  cruel  enough  to  seek  to  [lerpetrate — he  has  scjugbt  to  take  every  Jurh  of  ground 
from  beneath  the  feci  of  his  opponents.  Had  they  been  L-omtnoii  enemies,  or  the  gnnind 
debated  oomniou  ground,  such  a  course  might,  perhaps,  hare  been  both  unnatural  and  un- 
ncceMary,  but  upon  surh  n  subject,  and  witli  auch  eaemioa,  the  victory  attempted,  ha 
thinks,  can  never  be  tob  complete, 

"The  defendant  {ait)  of  the  Sabbath,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  has  too  often  looked  upon  ft 
froia  a  friead'«  point  of  view,  and  when  he  ha^  satisR^'d  his  own  mind,  has  thought  that 
be  baa  abw  neccMarily  sati^ttied  the  minds  of  others.  He  Yias  contented  himsdf,  aeominifily 
sonettmea  witli  merely  turning  tho  tide  of  battle,  or  indicating  tho  course  of  victorv,  when 
ha  ought  Co  have  pursued  it.  He  has  ton  often  eccmed  to  regard  certain  things  as  Wneath 
his  notice,  and  which  (nc)  in  thcmselres  arc  perhaps  so,  but  upon  whieh  tho  sceptivnl 
minds  of  many  are  not  disposed  so  to  look.  And  this  the  enemies  of  the  Habbath,  wise  in 
their  genenitiuD,  have  not  been  backward  to  notice,  and  to  draw  IJxim  it,  ahuo&t  tbeir  unly 
reniaiaing  source  of  strtngth.  Even  a  Whately  baa  nut  shrunk  Jjom  coude&ceoding  bu 
very  for  as  to  notice  and  avail  himself  of  it." — (Pp.  v,  vi.) 

After  auch  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  hardly  any  Rurpriso  will  be  felt  at  di»- 
covering  that  these  po^'ea  contain  nothinj;  but  the  most  self-confident  reatatt- 
mcnts  of  the  argumt-nta  on  tho  Sabbatarian  side,  nnJ  that  there  ia  litendly 
nothing  in  them,  blusti-'r  only  excepted,  which  lias  not  been  before  the  public 
again  and  agaiu  in  bettor  and  sounder  expression.  The  writer  "goes  for" 
the  most  rigid  observance  that  ever  pntered  into  the  mind  of  the  most  rigid 
Scotchman ;  so  rigid,  that  lie  st-oms  reluctantly  to  allow  even  medical 
altendanuo,  where  it  can  posaibly  be  avoided  Let  the  following  words 
show  lu  what  extent  he  wotdd  carry  his  prohibitions : — 

"  Kvcrything,  therefore,  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  mere  recreation  or  amusement, 
thus  stands  expree^ly  condemned  at  the  bar  of  Gdd's  buly  word ;  and  1hi«  whether  it  I10 
iu  iho  ahujic  of  pleasure  part:c5,  giving  enlertain meats,  making  calls,  or  in  whatever  other 
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ftimi  u  Ui«  cu«.  In  that  vmrd  wo  ore  in  effect  told,  and  that  hy  God  himself,  tliAt  wu 
iiiTijr  violate  tliat  holy  day,  us  wt'll  in  tLic  ivca-dtiou  walk  or  rid'-%  ur  in  the  friendly  letter 
written  or  read,  as  in  engafuineaLB  of  buain&ut :  on  well  in  tnvt-Uing  hy  tho  (;ah,  or  the 
fatnily  equipage,  as  1)y  the  umnil)u«,  iho  railway  vaniage,  or  iho  »t«iituhoat:  na  well  by 
loonrinff  oloD^  the  public  walk<,  or  in  the  moaeunui,  or  crystal  palnoM  in  England  or 
Scotfond,  as  by  engaging  in  tho  daQuo,  or  attending  the  theatre  in  gayer  and  uiure  godiew 
Prance 

**  Out  haTing  aaid  thus  much,  in  general  fondomnalion  of  rrrrcntion*  nud  amuramcnts — 
Chcro  >•  one  againat  which  we  would  now  hi-  IM^rmittl>d  tu  lift  our  soIi?tiin  prvU'.'vt,  and  thin 
tsfieciallT  u  it  ii  one  which,  wc  fear,  ii  too  mut:li  ovi-rlookcd  by  ull.  It  is  the  practice, 
•o  alamungly  prevalent  about  all  large  towns,  of  young  men  and  young  women  meeting 
awl  walking  together,  cither  in  tho  way  of  idle  gosaip  or  of  courtship,  upon  that  day 
wbich  God  boa  dpclorud  holy,  and  which  lit.*  has  »i  itolemnty  si-t  apart  for  his  own  aervicc. 
Oh,  we  would  aik,  can  Much  cxpeit  the  blesAing  of  God  to  follow  this  ci>iidui:t  '1  Or  can 
they  expect  that  ntcp,  which  uf  all  oth<<r9  hero  below,  perhaps,  i«  to  them  the  moat 
luoiuentous,  to  be  a  hiippy  one,  when  takt.-u  in  conufction  with  inch  circumjilnnccft  \  Alaa! 
how  keldoiu,  it  in  tu  ho  ftiared,  that  step,  tsken  Ln  open  defiance  of  God'«  authority,  and  in 
Tiolatiun  of  hia  holy  day,  ia  found  nltiiuatcly  to  be  a  happy  ouc)  "— (I'p.  ItJd-G.) 

In  ordiT  to  enforce  this,  he  does  not  scruple  to  have  rei^oarse  to  stiiteraents 
of  mere,  iictions  as  matters  of  fact  (r*.  •/•,  that  "  in  the  litenitiirc  uiid  history 
of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  world  tlu^rt]  is  cviiluuco  that  time  was 
meoctind.  by  thent  also  by  weeks — that  t}it>  Beveuth  day  was  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  a  day  to  bo  observed  us  a  day  of  rest "  (p.  13),  and  to  inter- 
pretations and  applications  of  .Scripture  which,  if  he  knows  anything  of  tho 
tcxt«  he  is  handling,  he  must  know  to  he  altogether  wrong.  It  is  really 
A  little  too  late  in  the  duy  for  a  writer  t<>  he  found  upholding  a  sense 
of  the  much-abused  Heb.  iv.  i),  whicli  simply  rests  on  11  mi:^translatiDn 
of  uxoXitirtrai  ;•  or  to  be  told,  because  oiu-  Loni  wiid  tliat  the  son  of 
man  was  Lord  of  the  sabbath  day,  on  account  of  that  day  bcinK  made  for 
him,  not  he  for  it,  that  Ho  "gave  Himself  tho  title  of  the  Lord  of  tlio 
ubbalL" 

We  also  lind  the  usual  amount  of  unfair  statements  and  assumptions,  with- 
out which  tho  rigid  Sabbatarian  ar^punent  cannot  for  a  moment  hold  to^othor  : 
M,  €,  tj.f  that  when  we  i-ead  that  our  Lord  went  into  the  house  of  one  of  tho 
chief  Pharisees  *'■  to  cot  breatl  on  the  sabbath  day,"  it  was  "  rather  imm&- 
iliately  aft^^r  than  literally  anti  really  upon  the  sabbath.*'  This  view  it  is 
tme  the  autlior  himself  ducts  not  adopt  as  his  own  ;  but  he  favours  it,  bi 
stating  that  "  not  a  little  might  l)e  said  in  8U])])ort  of  it,"  instead  of  honestly 
denouncing  it  as  scandalous  ^\Tcsting  of  the  plain  nurniUve.  The  whole  of 
the  special  pleading  on  tliis  point  is  worth  quoting  : — 

*'  [tat  the  matter  may  be  lookcil  at  in  eevcrol  lights.  And  firat,  the  vindication  of  the 
Saiiour  on  ttuji  uctuaioQ  may  Im.'  sali>f:ii'!orily  rcstud  upon  the  aiuiple  fitct,  that  tlioae  Uo 
went  lo  iut  brcod  with  wcro  profnascdly  religious  ptreoua.  Simply  to  go  and  cat  brt-ad  in 
ihe  b^iuM-  uf  eUL-h  iiu)  Iw  ufliniii-d  by  no  uu«  us  inionsiiitciit  uith  pruper  subbatb  obser- 
Tsncc.  Y''t  hcTu  it  wan  nut  only  a  roligiotis  person,  it  wn^  a  I'haritee,  who  invited  Jesus 
— i<nc!  who,  liy  hia  Ti-ry  name  and  pioft-Ksion,  was  to  bo  presumed  to  be  a  luost  strict 
ViT  uf  the  sabbath.      Nov,  there  was  more  oven  thnn  Uiis,  for  it  wa«  just  on  account 

'  lhi<  mou'i  Kcol  for  sabbath  ob«crviuici*,  or  dcsirt:  to  Luvc  au  upportuitity  of  watching 
liai,  tliat  the  invitation  was  given,  and  this  the  Saviour  sccuu  thoroughly  to  have 
known. 

•*  Uol  though  this  be  the  caje  thus  ■\'iewed — it  may  now  he  asked — if  in  the  light  of  tho 
UhouT  involved,  Chriat'a  course  was  what  might  have  boon  expected  'i 

"  Xow  here  the  rvsponaihility,  vicv-ed  in  ltd  simplest  form,  lay  obviously,  in  the  fint 

*  **  And  lastly  there  m  tho  dcclojatiou  iii  the  ninth  verse  of  the  f>iurLh  chapter  to  the 
Ilciirew  >,  uhit'h  is  to  the  i-lft-<^^l,  that  thiTe  is  not  ooly  u  tnhbuth  "lift  it  bt  efmtitat  by  the 

Cbrixtiaii,  but  that  the  day  of  ils  obsirvojiii'  is  the  tir<(t  day  of  the  wci'k  (!)."  WbereiU 
the  true  ruidtring  of  airoXtiwtTai,  "is  in  rcwjn'e,''  **  in  not  yet  come,"  givts  the  ocntencu 

(if  It  haa  any  reference  at  all  to  the  suhjeit  in  hand,  whiih  it  bos  not)  exactly  the  oppoiito- 
meaning. 
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place,  oiitin'ly  vith  him  who  invD  tho  invitfttion.  It  rented  frith  him  entirely  to  say 
whdthiT  lliMru  Blumlil  \x  laUutir  til  dl — ami  al-W,  if  so,  what  should  be  tho  amount  of  iu 
But  when  the  (-hAnirt6r  and  principles  of  him  who  gave  this  iuviution  ore  coDceived  of  u 
80  t)u>n>tighly  kituwn  Iu  Christ,  as  well  jm  hit)  ohjoci  tit  lh«  wuj-  of  wycking  mii  upportuoitj 
of  watching  him  with  rpgard  to  the  vriy  nmtti>r  of  mihbatii  obaenranco,  thpre  is  that 
vhii'h.  rvcn  in  this  light,  entirely  vimlicBte*  tho  Saviour. 

*'  Hut  further,  what  has  becu  bruuaht  forward— though  ^-ith  a  different  object— by  tho 
ohioctor  liims(>tf,  as  shoiring  how  rirh  ihu  feast  might  bo  in  such  a  cUioatc  ns  roIestiUL' 
unthaut  autj  iahour  nt  a2i^  or  netnl  uvcn  of  a  Hre  fur  cooking,  shows  the  same  thing — and  in 
yel  mom  Ktriking  and  complete'  form,  ludeed,  thim,  taken  in  comiection  with  the  fact  that 
it  was  in  a  Pbansec's  honse,  and  ono  who  hnd  brought  Christ  thtrc  throngh  profvosed  xeal 
for  the  sabbath  nnd  its  proper  ubfti<rvance,  or  with  intent  to  watch  and  judge  of  Him  aa 
one  with  rvgord  to  whooe  procedure  in  rolalion  to  ubbtth  obscrvanct'  ho  bod  doubts, 
sit'Wps  vntin-ly  awar  in  tliis  rvsi>ect  tho  voiiust  shadow  of  ground  for  ohjuotioaL" — 
(Pp.  83-4.) 

Is  tills,  we  ask,  to  be  the  kind  of  ar^auni'ul  )iy  which  (^hrintiaas  are  to  he 
pereuaded  to  tliair  duties  %  ^Vo  have,  of  coutht,  the  ordiimrv  *.|iubbliug  and 
gratuitutis  lutsortiuu  alx^ut  tho  lictiun  uf  tla*  chioi^'t'  ul'  day  Imu  the  seventh 
to  the  Hrst :  the  auLhnr  iU'lualty  luniiitaiiiiiig  thjil  *'  the  Kevi-iiUi  day  "  uiuimt 
meui  any  one  jiorliculiir  duy,  because  ot*  inaiT]»licability  to  liiilerenl.  portiona 
of  tlie  globe,  and  not  percoiving  tlmt  i\\\&  proves,  11'  anyUiiiig,  not  what  he 
waut«  to  cetublkh  Iruui  it,  but  tlie  manifest  restrii-tiuD  ol'  the  conmuiad  to 
CUB  people  only,  iuhabillug  n  Iimit«d  portion  of  the  earth. 

Af^aiu,  a  very  rich  bit  occurs  iu  lefMreuce  to  tlie  cripple  at  Bethoada  boiltg 
ordered  to  carry  his  Ijod  on  the  tuibbath  : — 

"  But  I  have  further  to  ask  here,  how  the  ohjoctor  came  sn  sur«lT  and  smoothly  t<>  tho 
conoltuinn  that  the  canying  of  tbv  bed  on  the  part  of  the  ]>oor  unpple,  m  bo  (-(liU  him, 
was  neither  a  work  of  ncct^sily  nor  mercy  F  Perhnp*  to  Archbishop  Whatcly,  in  the 
midst  of  hii  princely  luxurios  and  abundance,  it  mif^lit  appvnr  a  small  luattor  tu  IcaTO  a 
ooiich  hko  this  poor  man^s  to  its  fate !  But  would  it  appear  so  to  tlie  poor  man  himself? 
In  that  hnmble,  perhaps  tattered  touch,  we  are  hound  to  conclude  loy  his  ail,  or  nearly  all 
ho  hod  in  the  world! — And  oould  he  bo  rzpccted  to  strip  bis  mind  of  anxitty  in  rcgnxd  to 
it?  Ynt  whr>  wa»  to  >c-arc  for  it?  lie  had  none  on  the  spot,  we  aro  told,  to  care  for  him- 
■elf, — and  rould  be  rr^pctit  to  Imvo  any  to  care  for  litB  couch  ?•  Yet  not  In  fjponk  of  tho 
notation  iif  the  .lahb^ith  th<^n-in  involved,  would  the  obiector  aot  havo  rogardod  it  as 
a  sehoiia  privation — as  a  vcr^'  hard  natter  indeed,  hod  he  been  olumied  down  a  whole  day 
at  this  particidar  spot  wat<>hing  his  rouoh  ?    And  how  muoh  more  this  poor  old  man,  who 

.  hod  beou  foimd  waiting  and  watching  hero  for  thirty  long  years, — bin  heart  long  since 
aiek  and  worn  out  with  '  bone  dufcm-il !'  0  let  me  ask,  was  it  not  an  act  of  mercy 
to  allow  thin  jMior  msu  not  only  to  an  homo  with  thi>  iin-  of  his  limbs  on  this  thf>  fiirt  day 
of  his  nUrniAe,  hut  with  his  courh,  that  he  might  thu^  spend  the  day  happily,  without  any 
vexing  ;arp  ;  and  with  the  hope  of  resting  his  frame  in  i)*Tnee  and  comfort  upon  it  at  night  ^ 
By  tho  mind  that  cnn,  in  any  degree,  like  thi-  SaWour  judge  rif^bteous  judgment,  and  not 
aoenrdiiig  to  the  appearance,  icstt-ad  of  a  violation  of  the  sabbath,  bow  mu^  is  to  be  seen 
here  in  thi-  highest  nensc  (rolcultited  lo  establish  it,  and  at  tho  some  time  to  endt'sr  to  the 
huitrt  ull  the  more  that  Saviour  who  could  thus  judge  and  iict  in  rt-lutiun  to  tho  subhath  I 
"Would  that  when  the  strirt  IvlUvc  of  the  sabbath  law  is  by  us  departed  from,  it  were 

}  tf  ways  upon  pleas  of  necessity  or  mercy  as  well  founded  and  real  as  the  present  one — then 
woald  the  sablmtb  be  well  kept— then  would  there  bo  few  violatiomi,  indeed,  of  its  norcd 
and  hdy  rest."— (Pp.  81-2.) 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  rhetoric  in  which  Mr, 
Stewart  indulges  : — 

"  But  if  it  is  thus  tliat  these  things,  which  eo  long  have  been  presumed  iosuperahlo 
objactions,  upon  approach  collapse  and  ilwiudlu  into  something  like  cuntemplilile  nothing- 
nesa — is  it  right  in  the  view  of  this,  thut  nuch  ma<uies  of  men  ithutilil  Ite  ko  cruelly — «o  re- 
lentlessly immolated  before  such  huge  nothings — aucb  Juggernauts — such  ill -proportioned 
— ill-stuffed— ill-fledged  ronventional  scarecrows  V" — (I*.  126.) 


*  But  how  this  view  fiti>  the  onalogy  of  the  case  of  the  paralytic  who  was  *'  bornt  of 
f«vr,"  and  was  also  bidden  to  "take  up  his  bed,"  our  author  tokei  caifi  to  )uep  out 
of  view. 
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The  ktud  of  KiigUsh  In  whieh  Uiis  ignorant  farrago  is  presented  to  the 
poblU;  is  al  loust  wiiiarkuble.  We  read  of  Jewish  wjuvcrti  \ivX\y^  "«•«/  to 
the  former  ritnil  "—of  ft  cortotn  course  of  procerlure  on  tho  i>art  of  our 
Sanour  being  **  utlt'ormfty"  of  His  divine  work  :  wo  have  "unothur  reason 
irliy  tiiia  vtrret-  he  held  a  proof  uf  the  aahlutb  is,"  &c.  And  in  one  phioo 
occurs  the  Kt.rung  Scotticiam  of  a,  mnCtcr  being  " cond\.*sc&nded  to"  moaning 
** Irtated  of.' 

Itut  thcflo  things  are  mere  triflos  comjuiruil  with  the  Iftmenlahle  tndica- 
UoBB  of  the  stiite  of  intetlif^nt  approhwision  of  Holy  Kmpluro  and  of  the 
Chnetifui  dtfiponmtion  pvcii  hy  this  htiok,  as  \vv\]  as  tbo  demonstration  of 
absence  of  coiumon  fairuoss  and  hcnct^ty.  It  is  one  consulatioii  to  the  u<lvo- 
csteB  of  Uod's  tmtti,  In  rotlent  that  such  works  can  only  in  the  end  promote 
ita  reeoguition,  by  apppnlin^  to  the  indignant  feelings  of  all  who  have  not 
■Kziiicod  thuir  butter  sulros  to  the  interests  of  party  theology. 


Mtdem  CfiarartentttrJt :   ft  Rerita  rf  Short  EMm/s,   frm  th*'  ** Saturdm/ 
Ji/ftTtcw.'*     London  :  Tinsley  Brothers. 

TuK  antlior  of  "  Modem  Chamctoristics  "  soys,  in  a  preiatorj'  noitc,  "  It  is 
obrioua  that  none  uf  the  following  short  essays  luin  jirutend  tu  l>c  anything 
mor«  than  sugpestive.  If  they  have  any  value,  it  must  be  of  this  kind,"  "Wo 
tiiink  this  rattier  an  unlni'.ky  prafkc:e,  for  suggestirenesij  ia  the  ver}'  last  tjuality 
we  should  attrilmtt'  to  the  papen;  collected  in  this  volume  from  the  Saturday 
Jii'oietc.  A  (;oltl,  level,  exhuustivc  manner  seems  to  lis  to  Ix;  tlie  cliaracter- 
istic  of  this  effsayist  To  he.  ''■  sufrgestive,"  a  wrii(;r  must  he  fertile,  and  not 
wanting  in  movement.  The  author  uf  "  Modem  Uiiaracteristies  "  appears 
to  us  to  hare  no  fertility  of  eonc4>ption  ami  no  tidal  activity  of  thought ;  hid 
plan  is  to  take  up  some  puinl  of  mural,  litenu-y,  or  mixed  criticism,  and  work 
it  iiitu  [hu^mjdw,  wliieh  wuuld  stainxdy  be  redeemed  from  duluess  iJ*  it  were 
not  that  the  author  has  reail  well,  hiw  probably  been  felicitous  in  his  early 
ciiUurc,  and  has  suflieient  of  the  iiony  and  anecdote  of  an  educati^d  man  uf 
the  world  to  make  the  rea<ler  huigb  now  and  then — upon  a  Jiriii  reading; 
ha  will  never  smile,  we  tliink,  uj)OU  a  st^ond.  In  every  ease,  however 
istoUigcntly  a  subject  may  be  discusaed,  the  light  in  which  it  is  shown  to 
tho  n-ader  ia  whnlly  fmni  without ;  generally,  if  not  alwayp,  a  cold  light, 
except  ttrtnelimes  when  it  is  a  little  ton  mnch  like  gas.  Of  subtJety,  tonder- 
juw,  or  imo^nation,  the  writer  does  not  exliibit  a  trai^e.  His  construe! ions, 
though  not  uujust,  unless  sometimes  through  defect  of  subtlety,  are  always 
hard  ;  he  mn'ly,  il"  ever,  condescends  to  a  tigure  of  spei-wh,  and  his  stylo  is 
curiously  utimusical.  llis  power  of  crowding  adveriis  and  qualifying  words 
into  a  sentence  is  rfuiarkabhv  For  example:  ''A  pi^nrifwrmthf  sound 
<li8]>usition  may  in/nHihli/  be  engendered  by  the  aniiiuumtA  action  of  linen 
itwarinUif  unstarched,  shirt-buttons  fthi-uijti  ueglectc^l  and  trains  co/tJiiimtlff 
JuiflBed."  lie  deserves  pnuse,  too,  fur  the  variety  which  tie  thruws  into  lus 
forms  "  or  safe  general  atatemeuta, — "  it  is  not  verj'  easy  t«  undar- 
ad  on  wlmt  principle;"  "there  can  be  nothing  mnch  moi-e  ijitercsting;" 
"the  wisL'  man  will"  du  no  and  so  ;  luid  thi;  Jike.  But  tli[>»t4!  pecuiioritius  are 
to  be  expwl^^td  in  a  writer  uf  es«iys  iu  the  Snturdny  lirvUtw.  In  tliat  jwri- 
odical  it  is  Aupertiuoiu  to  say  tliat  there  is,  nearly  evcrj'  week,  jiowerful  and 
admirible  writing  Ijom  truly  uriginal  pens;  bnt  the  bulk  of  its  wiiting  has 
the  characteristic  which  Mr.  Alexander  tSmith  some  time  ago  attributed  to 
it;  it  reads  as  if  it  hod  all  been  garden-rollered  by  somebody  who  wjis 
dfltermined  on  making  his  contributors  write  as  mudi  alike  as  possible. 
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We  have  already  ohsorvod  that  these  essays  are  fvideutly  the  work  of  ft 
ciiUivHtcii  ami  iuifUigeut  man,  and  they  contain  a  few  gleaniK  of  humour; 
}mt  wo  are  sorry  \m  linvo  to  add  that  instanees  of  fast  or  g«'nt'8  fun  are  pretty 
iiumeronfl.  For  instance  : — "  We  fervently  con;^mtuhite  a  poor  cumte  upon 
the  elovonth  httle  stranper  with  whom  his  wife  liaa  just  presented  him, 
though  we  are  ver)-  well  aware  that  the  little  strangi*r  is  a  source  of  serious 
lamentation  to  the  recipient  of  our  hy|)ocriticftl  congnitidalioiis."  Again  : — 
"An;  1)ahii*3  anil  ImuI  port  wine  to  \w.  set  down  oh  merely  minor  trihulatinns, 
or  aa  cataAtrophes  V  Again  : — "  Many  a  st^^ut  matnin  who  now/'  Arc,  itc, 
"uiicd  twenty  years  ago  to  fli^ttend  htrfvlf  ( ! )  willi  all  sorts  of  high  resolves." 
AgaiiK — "Religion,  with  UB,  forms  a  topic  of  characteristic  proniincnc*,  .  <  , 
and  young  women  will  even  (I)  ask  you  what  you  think  of  Bishop  Colenso 
and  the  Pentateuch,  just  as  they  might  a»k  you  whether  you  likwl  M. 
Fechter's  acting  or  Madlle.  Patti's  singing."  Again  :^ — ^"Some  few  have 
enjoyed  the  good  fortune  (!)  of  David  C'opiwrfieJd,  and  Imng lirociihviiiaUy 
TfJieved  of  ihcfoolj  have  nished  into  the  arms  of  common  sen^.  But  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  this  must  ho  a  rare  prlrihgr^  and  when  you  have  once 
matlc  the  silly  Dora  your  own,  it  is  too  mutJi  to  expect  that  n  iimcly  ron- 
siimj)tirm"  &c,  Ac. 

In  Hpit£  of  the  frequency  with  which  mich  flippancies  as  these  occur  in 
"  Mo<lem  ('haracteristics,"  s«  tluit   the    "Tartar"   sliows   underneath    the 
8crBtche<l  "  Cossack  "—wiiieh  inspin'.s  the  rejulcrwith  an  invincible  distrust, , 
— the  hock  h;isgood  qualitit^     llic  author  mcAns  to  lie  just,  and  has  a  clear  , 
head,  considerable  resource,  both  of  intellect  and  culture,  and  no  leaning  to] 
dtxphnj  rif  resource.     But  he  is  not  only  unt^nder,  ami  without  subtlety  or] 
imagination  ;  he  hugs  his  untonderness ;  and  he  is  juat,  not  like  a  Bayard,  | 
but  like  an  umpire  at  a  prize  light.     Page«  so  destitute  of  grace  and  colour, ' 
the  undulations  ami  gcnertisities  of  fine  muotls,  we  sciircely  ever  read  j  and 
thus,  though  we  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  ^vriter's  opinions,  we  so  much 
dislike  the  cold,  clover  untenderneBS  with  which   he  manipulates  certain 
t<!pics,  that  we  shall  not  ctunmend  the  volume  to  our  readers,  though  we 
refrain  from  saying  anything  stronger. 


Furet'ipt  IVawl ;  or,  CautUms  for  the  First  Tour:  with  Anecdotes  to  ilhia- 
irate  ihv  Atiiiot/ances  and  ShortcomintjSy  Imj)ositions  and  Jtidtve/icuVf 
inridetdid  to  Excuraiotui  alftxid.  Addrt-^nai  to  Ihtahiiuh,  Faiherit, 
Broihergy  and  ail  Gentlemen  tjuimj  in'th  Female  liclatnres  on  **  Trifkt  to 
the  Coniinerd"  By  ViATOB  Vebai,  M.A.,  M.RI.  London:  Kidgway. 
Fifth  Edition. 

I'bere  is  much  that  is  useful  in  this  little  book  ;  but  there  is  also  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense  and  exaggeration.  The  writer  tjeems  to  he  one  of  tliose 
puffing,  fussy  patrejs-faniilias  whom  ojie  never  fjiils  to  see  among  one's  fellow- 
tnivellcrs  In  Dover  and  In-yond  :  a  gentleman  who  imagines  that  everything 
on  e^mh  mnyt  bo  made  for  the  Kiiglish,  and  that  whatever  is  not  according 
to  our  peculiar  national  habit*  iiiuyt  be  bad.  His  idea  of  an  English  gentle- 
wonum  is  precisely  that  currL'Ul  among  men  of  his  kind  ;  that  she  is  a  poor 
defenceless  creature,  from  whom  half  the  thiTigM  on  earth  must  be  kept  secret 
that  her  delifjicy  may  not  1k'  ulleiided  :  and  who  is  never  to  rij*k  doing 
without  a  singk' comfort  or  luxury  which  vlw  enjoys  iit  home.  Will  it  be 
believed,  that  one  of  the  grievanees  paradeil  in  the  fore-front  in  this  little 
book,  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  immediately  on  arrival  at  a  foreign  hotel. 
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hot  water  in  a  kind  of  vpsacl  to  which  English  eyefi  an^  accnstomed  1  "With 
our  fussy  friiffiil,  every  departure  from  our  conventional  shape  of  vessel  is  a 
grievonei).  Soiiietinii!«  you  get  thfi  water  "  in  a  'bnis.s  t^an  liku  that  in  which 
workiuen  feUli  tliuir  beer  :"  sometimes  in  one  "  like  an  iiivcrti?d  bull.**  At 
tlteee  portentous  incongruities  tho  *'  dolicato  English  female  "  ia  supposed  to 
lx»  ahocked ! 

Many  of  our  outlior's  annoyancca  may  Ihj  ohviutetl  hy  the  8imi>lest  care  in 
prnvidin);  ;it  home.  All  the  vain  search  for  "bains  <lo  pied,"  for  ex:unpU% 
might  vauish  at  once  in  tho  presence  of  an  imlia-mblM'r  Iwitli,  whitjh  nmy  Im 
got  at  any  of  tho  Mucinlush-Hhops,  and  will  Ik-  foviiul  also  UKwt  useful, 
inside-out,  as  a  wrapper  for  the  writing  or  ilrussing-cAse,  We  havo  for  years 
•arricd  one  of  Ihe&e  in  all  directions  on  the  Continent,  and  have  fomid  the 
chambemiaitlfi  iK^rfwtly  familiar  with  emptying  and  dr\'in;4  it^  The  fact  is, 
that  a  good  deal  of  our  frienil's  annoyance  has  arisen  fn>in  his  carrying  the 
English  habit-*  ui'  h:df  a  century  ago  on  his  travel!*,  and  expecting  to  lind  them 
complied  witli.  The  "  Ijaiu  de  pit^d,"  to  inetition  but  oik;  instance,  has  happily 
IjtHjn  superseded  in  our  English  chambers  by  the  more  coniploto  bath  for  tho 
whole  nmn :  and  this  ho  would  lind  no  difficulty  in  carrj'ing  with  him  and 
getting  served  with  water,  at  any  decent  inn  on  the  t.'ontinent  Then  again 
aa  to  his  extreme  difficulty  in  jirocuring  hot  water.  If  this  really  })b  so  (wo 
hATB  Dtiver  fount!  it  tho  case  of  late  yi^ars),  why  not  try  lo  put  up  with  c*V(/  / 
It  is  more  wliolcstime,  and  if  the  travoUtir  only  carry  tho  proper  sojip  with 
him,  quito  as  cle-ansing. 

Our  author's  description  of  tb*>  ifxhJc  dh(d(^  dinner  is  a  libel.  Once 
jHTliaps  in  twenty  times  a  mcAl  such  as  he  descrilies  may  occur  ;  us  osten- 
tatious, scanty,  and  ill-sen*ed,  Itut  very  long  e-^perience  enables  us  to 
testify  that  tho  average  UtUe  ifhote  is  a  thoroughly  good  meal :  ample  iu 
qiuntity  ;  wholesomely  cooked  and  well-aen*ed.  If  this  prove  not  lo  be  so» 
it  ia  probably  because  tho  table  d'hote  is  not  the  custom  of  the  place,  as,  e.  g., 
at  Paris,  where  a  tirst-rate  dinner  may  be  had  at  the  l>tner  Eurupt-en,  or 
Kichard's,  or  any  of  the  similar  restaurants,  in  or  about  the  Palais  Koyal,  at 
half  the  price  paid  iu  the  great  hotels  for  u  meal  viiatly  inferior. 

Theru  is  much  truth  in  one,  aud  that  not  the  most  pleasant,  part  of  our 
author's  indictmeot  against  foreign  inns.  But  here  too  there  is  some  exag- 
geratioiL  In  tho  best  hotels,  which  lio  professes  always  to  frequent,  this 
department  is  vastly  ijuproved  iu  tho  last  few  years.  The  two  great  hotels 
ixt  Paris  are  almost  unexceptionable  in  this  respect.  Oiu*  author  s|>euds 
much  virtuous  indignatiuii  on  the  "trous  Judiu*,"  or  trvacherous  holes  boretl 
for  inspection  in  chaniber-do<jr8  of  foreign  hotels.  And  certaijily,  atip]josiug 
them  to  be  as  frequent  as  he  represt^nis  them,  there  is  not  an  indignaut  word 
too  much.  But  liere  again  he  is  making  a  trouble  of  that  which  we  lK?lievo 
to  be  cxcee<lingly  rare.  In  tho  couree  of  thirty  yeara'  touring  in  all  the 
frequented  parts  of  the  Continent,  wo  have  never  olBcrve^l  a  single  instance. 

In  one  part  only  of  his  book  are  we  thoroughly  at  one  with  him.     The 

eigu  railway  arningemeuts  aiu  a  disgrace  to  civilijuitiou  and  to  common 
J»o  allowance  for  dilference  of  national  habits  c-an  ever  recuucile  an 
Eiigliahniun  to  the  amount  of  bullying  blackguanlism  whieh  he  moeU  with 
at  every  railway  station  where  he  happens  to  emliark  or  Tilight.  Tln'.  ni-glect, 
and  abstdute  cruelty,  shown  to  ladies  on  tho  French  lines,  could  hardly  be 
Ix'Ueved,  except  on  the  evidence  of  one's  own  sad  expehence.  That  Uiey, 
however  wivik/and  even  incai)able  tliMugh  illness,  shouM  be  obliged  to  gain 
their  seal*  by  a  general  SLramldo  in  which  every  Frenchman  pushes  before 
thtfm  into  the  best  places,  is  a  fact  lauientable  to  witness,  and  one  which 
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coiinot  be  remedied  by  the  eraployment  of  laqitais  tie  place,  or  couriecs,  who 
urc  not  atlinitUHl  to  the  platform. 

Bnt  wo  may  venture  to  aifim^  tliAt  in  nine  casefl  out  of  ten  of  *'  gravamina 
refonuauda,'*  of  which  "Viator  Vorax "   complain-s  coiimion,  Mnian  and 
^•ipMxl  teniner  will  bring  on  rftcclual  rpiiu'dy ;  imd  we  will  also  venture  to  8*y  > 
tbaL,  in  thf  Rame  proiiortion  of  cases,  a  race  of  women  whose  tenderest  and  I 
fairest  thtiik  no  scorn  of  bcdside'-tending  in  hospitals  and  the  cotfcagea  of  ' 
tJic  sick  pjjor,   will  ba  offeni:;e«,  which  have  horrified  our  fussy  ''Viator;" 
glance  harmless  from  the  surface  o£  theii  hiftuir  and  truer  dulicocy. 


To  i/ie  Editw  of  tke  CuxmtroaAitT  Rvrrxw. 


Sn, 


Will  ytm  allow  mc  to  correct  a  remark  in  Ihft  article  of  yonr  Rmew  tat  this  moat^ 
headed  **Thc  Cambridge  Clmncnl  Triptw."     Ilic  n-riter  (Mr.  Sfurltby)  Iiu  tniiundentood  ' 
a  »hort  tsuntcaue  from  a  popor  on  tliu  samo  labjeot  vhich  I  lately  tddrotted  to  the  rootdant 
members  of  the  seoato ; — 

"  The  reduvtiou  uf  tbo  troiulatton  papers  fWiii  sue  to  fmir  in  number  vt'ill  be  fblt  as  a 
great  rvlief  by  all  parties  concerned.  S'or  uiU  it  be  liijicuit  for  tsattiinfr*  to  iitelmd*  iu  iheit 
MttetioM  o/pitim  /M  MM«  mmmitr  »fmutKor$  at  at  prufHl,  if  in  awA  /m/nv  M#  /MMoyM  ml  for 
IramiUtiaH  b*  mertMsed  w  Humttr  and  dimimuiXtii  m  Uhgih.  Of  the  minor  authors  it  will 
b«  oisy  to  TBry  tho  selection  from  year  to  year." 

Though  I  most  caniMtly  advocated  Iho  retention  of  two  rerse  composition  papers,  I  also 
concur  with  Mr.  Cope's  rcroarlu  (quoted  in  this  article),  on  tho  value  oi'  classical  traiiila- 
tioa.  My  object,  in  the  itoliuisod  scatcnco,  woa  to  suggest  a  method  for  retaining  tbo 
cntnprebenBive  character  of  thoe*  transLition  papers,  while  dimimiihing  thoir  length.  This 
sentiinco  Mr.  Markby  seems  to  igooro,  for  ho  proceeds  to  aik  mc,  "  How  I  propose  to  keep 
out  luck ':"  But  if  tho  same  niimbrr  of  nuthora  be  retained  as  at  present,  bow  will  any 
new  element  of  *'  luck  "  be  introdaced  l"  We  do,  as  it  is,  *'  vary  the  selection  of  tho  minor 
authors  ftnm  year  to  year/'  but  this,  I  think,  rather  disoamfits  than  assista  the  **  ^oou- 
laliTO  candidate." 

Far  be  it  frum  me  "to  mean  to  say  that  the  present  minimum  standard  for  Iloooara 
iiUBbt  to  be  lowered."  No  surb  idea  will  be  found  ia  my  paragraph  to  which  Mr.  Markby 
alludes.  According  to  the  general  regulations^  aAer  the  year  1868»  a  pass  class  will  be 
attached  to  the  Claiaical  Tripon.  The  schonio  propoiicd  by  the  Orator  and  Mr.  Rura  (with 
which  I  fully  and  cordially  agree),  will,  if  carried,  affect  tho  iitudiea  of  these  pass  candi' 
dates.  I  only  called  attt'Otion  to  this.  Ttie  minimum  standard  for  Honours  is  a  matter  of 
tmiTersity  trcditinn,  and  not  likely  to  lie  altered. 

The  rule  respecting  composition  pafwrs  is  that  three  examiners  ^took  orcr  each  paper, 
and  the  average  of  their  marks  is  given  to  the  candidate.  Mr.  Markby  seoma  to  fear  they 
are  looked  over  by  one  only. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

C-uiBiLiiiGB,  Auymt  6,  1866.  Akthcr  Uolmss, 

Tettow  find  Lttivrtr  of  Clart  QtUtgt,  CtanitiU 
Lfcturw  of  St.  Jo/m'f  tmd  Stnnummi. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS. 


NO  phase  of  Christian  antitinity  -siHjaks  so  little  to  the  eye,  and  yefc 
none  is  so  full  uf  significimcc  for  tin:  miiiil,  nor  so  important  to 
high  interests,  as  the  Art  foiuid  in  Itome's  CaUiconibs — the  pictorini 
and  sculptured  evidence  to  the  life  of  the  j>rimitive  Church,  supplyinj; 
iiluflfcrations  of  inestimable  value,  and  pleading  with  silent  eloi^nenco 
for  nmcb  that  has  heou  laid  aside,  ^^iiile  opposed  to  nuich  that  has 
been  adopted,  in  ecclesiastical  usage.  Here  is  indeed  manifest  to  tlie 
Ihouf^htful  observer  an  ideal  far  from  consistently  conformed  to  at  the 
present  day  by  any  religious  system,  Catholic  or  Prot<?stant ;  for  the 
coDvictiou  that  the  true  manifestation  of  the  perfectly  evangelic 
Church  is  yet  to  be  looked  for  as  futitrc,  and  that  all  institutions 
hitherto  pretending  to  that  character  are  destined  eventually  to  give 
pUure  to  a  reality  nobler  anil  purer,  as  the  morning  star  fades  licfurc 
the  lustre  of  the  risen  sun, — this  is  what  forces  itself  most  strongly 
uj^ion  minds  capable  of  bringing  impartial  judgment  and  independent 
reason  to  the  study  of  such  monuments.  Lately  exerted  activity  in 
the  Tcdearch  and  illustration  of  the  recoi-ds  of  ancient  Christianity  at 
Kome — fresh  impulses  given  to  learning  and  speculation  in  this 
sphere,  and  favoured  by  the  liberal  iiatroniige  of  Pius  IX., — tenti, 
perhaps  without  the  consciousness  of  those  immediately  concerned, 
to  prepare  for  a  new  era  in  faith  and  devotion,  whose  spirit  will 
)»robably  prove  adverse,  in  various  respects,  to  the  teaching  or  practice 
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of  Eome,  if  not  irreconcilable  with  her  now  admitted  claims  for  the 

hierarchic  order.     That  all  which  is  holy,  useful,  morally  beautiful, 

and  adapted  to  humanity's  requirements  in  that  ably  organizetl  system 

of  church  government,  whose  triumphant  successes  are  due  to  the 

talents  and  zeal  exerted  at  this  centre,  and  long  assuredly  favoured  by 

Providence,  with  ever-renewed  proof  how  invariably 

"  The  way  is  Bmooth 
For  power  that  travels  with  the  human  heart,''— 

that  all  this  may,  as  to  essence  at  least,  be  retained  in  the  final 
developments  of  divine  religion,  none  can  more  earnestly  desire  or 
hope  than  those  who  look  witli  full  confidence  for  a  more  perfect 
acceptance  and  embodiment  in  tlie  future  of  the  truth  taught  by  the 
world's  Redeemer. 

We  have  to  observe  the  deeper  significance  attaching  to  this  term 
Cata^!07iib,  than  to  any  by  whicli  places  of  sepulture  M-ere  known  to 
paganism, — from  the  Greek  to  lull  or  fall  asleep ;  also  to  the  phrase 
common  to  epitaphs  above  Christian  graves,  dqumius  (interred), 
implying  consiynmeiU,  the  temporary  trust  of  a  treasure  to  the  tomb, 
in  hope  of  another  life — with  sense  utterly  wanting  to  the  funereal 
terms  condUtts,  cmnpositua,  and  others  of  pagan  use.  The  records 
these  cemeteries  contain  cannot  be  appreciated  from  any  sectarian 
point  of  view;  but  alike  command  interest  from  all  Christians  by 
their  luminous  and  paramount  testimony  to  those  divine  truths  in 
respect  to  M'hich  the  followers  of  Christ  are  universally  agreed, — here 
far  more  strikingly  manifest  than  is  aught  that  bears  evidence  to 
dogmas  or  practices  around  which  discords  have  arisen  among 
those  who  acknowledge  the  same  Divine  Author  of  their  faith. 
It  is  a  noble  presentment  of  one  momentous  phase  in  the  story 
of  humanity  tliat  these  sacred  antiquities  afford  to  us.  Amidst 
circumstances  of  unexampled  trial,  amidst  all  the  provocations 
of  calumny,  persecution,  the  liabilities  to  degrading  punishment  and 
torturing  death ;  while  the  Christians  were  accused  of  atheism,  consi- 
dered to  be,  as  Tacitus  says,  convicted  of  hatred  against  the  human 
race, — not  one  expression  of  bitter  or  vindictive  feeling,  not  one  utter- 
ance of  the  sorrow  that  is  without  hope  can  be  read  upon  these 
monumental  pages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  intelligible  language  of 
an  elevated  spirit  and  calmly  cheerful  temper,  hope  whose  flame  never 
bums  dim,  faith  serenely  steadfast,  a  devotional  practice  fraught  with 
sublime  mysticism,  yet  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  repose — alto- 
gether a  moral  picture,  evincing  what  is  truly  godlike  in  man  ! 

At  a  glance  we  may  go  through  the  entire  range  of  scriptural,  and 
almost  as  rapidly  tlirough  tliat  of  symbolic  subjects  in  this  artistic 
sphere,  both  circles  obviously  determined  by  traditions  from  which 
the  imaginative  faculty  was  slow  to  emancipate  itself.     From  the  Old 
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Iflstament, — the   Fall   of  Adam   anrl   Eve,  nnd  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced on  them  before  tlieir  expulsion  from  ]*aradise ;  XoaU  in  the 
Ark;  the  sacrifice  of  AbraJianj;  Mosea  receiving  the  tables  of  the 
^Ijaw   on   Sinai;   ^[n3e-s  stiiking   the  rock;  the   storj*  of  Jonas,  in 
iifferent  stages ;  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den ;  the  three  Israelites  in  the 
ery  fnrmice;  the  ascent  of  Elias  to  Heaven,  and  a  few  others  lees 
[Common.     From  the  New  Testament, — the  Nativity;  the  iidoration  of 
jthe   Magi ;  the  change   of  water  into  wine ;  the   multiplication   of 
aves;    the   reatorinj^   of  sight   to   the   blind;    the   healing   of  the 
Icripple,  and  of  the  woman  alHicted  witli  a  bloody  flux ;  the  raising 
lof  Lazarus ;   <.'hnst  entering  Jerusalem  seated  on  an  ass ;   St.  Peter 
Idenjring  Christ,  between  two  Jews;  the  arrest  of  St.  l^eter;  Pilate 
FwasJiing  his  hands ;  in  one  instance  (on  a  sarcoplmgns),  the  soldiers 
'crowning  our  Ixuxl  in  mockery,  but  (renmrkable  for  tlie  sentiment — 
the  preference  for  the  triumphant  rather  than  mounifii)  aspect)  a 
garland  ai  Jiowrrs  being  substituted  for  that  thorny  cro^\Ti  mentioned 
in  the  Gospel  nan-ative ;  in  another  instance,  the  Roman  soldiers 
striking  the  Bivine  Sufferer  on  the  head  with  a  reed ;  but  no  nearer 
approach  to  tlie  dread  cousimunatiou  being  ever  attem])ted — a  reserve 
imposed,  no  donbt,  by  reverential  tenderness,  or  tlie  fear  of  Ijetrayiug 
to  scorn  the  great  object  of  faith   respecting  that  supn^me  sacrifice 
accomplished  on  Calvjiry.     Among  otlier  subjects  prominent  in  the 
fonrth  contury  (though  not  for  the  first  time  then  seen),  are  two 
^jiersons  whose  liigh  position  in  devotional  regards  henceforth  becomes 
aore  and   more  conspicuous  Avith  the  lapse  of  ages — the  Blessed 
[Virgin,  and  St.  Peter.     The  mother  of  Christ,  as  iirst  introduced  to  us 
[by  art,  is  imly  seen  in  her  historic  i-elation  to  her  Diviue  Son,  nor  in 
I  any  other  than  tlie  two  scenes  of  the  Nativity,  and  Adomtiou  of  the 
I  "Wise  Men — later  she  appears  like  other  of  those  orarUcs,  or  figures  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  an<l  sometimes  between  the  aj^stles  Peter  and 
I  Paul — r>ccasioiially,  indeed,  with   naive  expression  uf  reverence,  on 
lliirger  scale  than  these  latter,  an  honour,  however,  not  crclimtdtj 
I  hers,  but  also  given  to  certain  other  virgin  saints.  e5]>ecially  St.  Agnes. 
I  The  first  example  of  the  "  Minlmna  and  Child  "  picture,  destined  for 
Boch  endless  reproduction  and  extraordinaiy  honours,  is  seen  over  a 
1  tomb  in  tlie  Catacombs  of  St,  Agnes :  Mary  with  veiled  head,  arms 
I  extended  in  prayer,  and  the  Child,  not  apparently  seateil,  \mt  .itanditig 
I  before  her,  on  each  side  Ijeing  the  monogram  of  the  holy  name,  XP, — 
sjTubol  (rarely  in  use  before  the  convei'siou  of  Constantine) 
ces  to  show  that  this  picture  cannot  be  of  earlier  dat«  than  the 
I'fourtli  century,  as  Urn  absence  of  the  nimbus  to  the  heads  both  of 
I  WoUier  and  Child  indicates  origin  not  later  than  the  earlier  years 
[of  the  next  ccuturj',  Itefore  which  that  attribute  scarcely  appears  in 
iCliristian  art.     An  event  in  ecclesiastical  history  explains  how  this 
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pictoriiJ  suliject,  tlic  AIntionim  and  Child,  uttahuHl  its  high  importaiid 
and  populai'ity — Iteoaiiie,  in  fact,  a  symbol  of  orthodoxj*,  disi>layed  in 
private  houses,  painted  on  furniture,  and  embroidered  on  garments. 
It  waa  in  the  year  4iU  that  tlie  Council  of  Eph^sus,  in  deuouucing 
the  adverse  opinions  of  Nestorius,  defined  that  Mary  was  not  merely 
the  mother  of  humanit)'-,  but  to  be  revered  in  a  more  exalteil  sense  as 
the  mother  of  Deity  in  Christ. 

Turning  to  the  purely  symbolic,  we  find  most  fretiueutly  introduced 
— the  lamb  (later  appearing  with  the  uinibus  round  its  head),  and  the 
vaiioua  other  forms  in  wliich  faith  couteuiplated  the  Kedeeuier: 
namely,  the  good  shepherd  ;  Orpheus  channing  wild  animals  with  his 
l>Te ;  the  vine ;  the  olive ;  the  rock ;  a  light ;  a  column ;  a  fountain ; 
a  lion :  and  we  may  read  seven  poetic  lines  by  St.  Damasus  enu- 
lueratuig  ail  the  titles  or  sjTnbnls  referring  to  the  same  Divine 
Personality,  comprising,  besides  the  above,  a  king;  u  giant;  a  gem;  a 
gate ;  a  rod ;  a  hand ;  a  house ;  a  net ;  u  vincyunL  But  among  all 
others,  the  symbol  most  fi-equently  seen  is  the  fish,^  with  a  meaning 
])erhaps  geueriUly  known,  but  too  important  to  be  here  omitted — its 
corresponding  term  in  Greek  being  formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the 
holy  name  and  title,  "Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour."  We  find 
also  the  dove  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  for  beatified  spirits  generally; 
the  stag,  for  the  desire  after  baptism  and  heavenly  truth;  candelabra, 
for  illumination  tlu*ough  the  Gospel ;  a  ship,  for  the  Church, — some- 
times represented  sailing  near  a  lighthouse,  to  signify  the  Church 
gjvided  by  the  Source  of  all  Liglit  and  Truth ;  a  fish,  swimming  with  a 
basket  of  bread  on  its  back,  for  the  cucharistic  sacrament ;  the  horse, 
for  eagerness  or  speed  in  embracing  divine  doctrine ;  the  lion,  for 
jm\rtyr  fortitude,  or  vigilance  against  the  snares  of  sin  (as  well  as 
with  that  higher  allusion  above  noticed) ;  tlie  peacock,  for  immor- 
tality ;  the  phctnii,  for  the  resurrection ;  the  hare,  for  persecution,  or 
the  ]>erils  to  which  the  faithful  must  be  exposed;  the  cock,  for  vigi- 
lance— the  fox  being  taken  in  a  negative  sense  of  warning  against 
nstutf'.ne-.ss  and  pride,  aa  the  dove  (besides  its  other  meanings) 
reminded  of  the  simplicity  becoming  to  believers.  Certain  trees  also 
appear  in  the  same  mystic  order;  the  cypi-ess  and  the  pine,  for  death ; 
the  pabn,  for  victory;  the  oUve,  for  the  fnut  of  good  works,  the  lustre 
of  virtue, mercy,  purity,  or  peace;  the  vine,  not  only  for  the  Kucharist 
and  the  I'erson  of  tlie  Lord,  but  also  for  the  ineffable  union  of  the 
faithful  in  and  with  His  Divinity.  The  himp  in  tlie  sepulchre  implies 
both  the  righteous  man  and  the  true  Light  of  the  World ;  the  house 
represents  either  the  sepulchix^  or  the  mortal  tenement  we  inhabit  in 
life;  and  the  anchor  is  taken  not  only  ui  the  sense  understood  by 
pnganism,  but  also  for  constancy  and  fortitude,  or  as  indicating  thu 
(TOSS.    Another  less  intelligible  object,  the  wine-barrel,  is  supposed 
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to  imply  crmconl,  or  tliL^  union  of  tlie  faithful,  bound  together  hy 
sacred  tics,  n.s  that  vcsstil's  stavea  arc  by  its  liw>ps.  Thn  lyre,  some- 
i  times  in  the  band  of  its  master  Orpheus,  13  a  beautiful  symbol  for  the 
barmony  and  mansiictiule  produced  by  the  subjection  of  evil  pnssions 
Uirough  the  divinely  potent  action  of  truth.  The  four  seasons  appear 
I  Tnth  higher  allusion  than  could  be  apprehended  by  the  Gentile* — 
winter  representiuj;  ^\^  present  life  of  stomis  and  troubles ;  sprinrr, 
the  renovation  of  the  soul  and  resuscitation  of  the  body ;  summer,  the 
glow  of  love  towards  f lod ;  and  autumu,  the  death  by  martyrdom,  or 
life's  glorious  ^lr><^e  after  conflict,  in  anticipation  of  "the  bright 
spring-ilawn  of  hem'cn's  eternal  year." 

In  order  to  nnderstand  such  a  subject  as  the  Eucharist,  in  its 

rKopreme  place  as  presented  by  this  primitive  art,  we  must  endeavour 

I  to   rcidize  what  this   ordinance  was   to  the  early  Christians, — the 

1  centre,  and  it  seems  daily  recurring  transaction  of  their  worship, — the 

I  Iceystone  of  the  mystic  arch  on  which  their  whole  devotional  system 

i  may  1«  said  to  have  rested.     On  every  side  apjwara  evident  the  desire 

at  once  to  convey  its  meanings  tlirough  symbolism  tn  the  faitliful, 

and  to  conceal  both  its  dogma  and  celehralion  from  the  knowledge  of 

unbelievers:  never  introduced  with  dind  representation  either  of  its 

institution  or  ritual,  but  repeatedly  in  jiresentment  for  the  enlightened 

eye  through  a  jieculiar  selection  of  types — as  by  the  fish  placed, 

together  with  loaves  marked  with  a  cross,  on  a  table;  or  still  more 

significanr,  tlie  fish  floating  iji  water,  with  a  basket  containing  bread 

and  a  small  vessel  of  wine  on  its  back — thus  representing  at  once 

l-what  I  might  describe  in  the  words  of  the  Anglican  Catechism,  "the 

outward  and  visible  sign,"  mid  "the  inward  part  or  thing  signified," — 

the  elements  of  the  Euclmrist,  with  the  very  Person  of  the  Kedeemer. 

Another  naively  expressive  symbol,  less  intelligible  at  first  sight,  is 

the  pail  of  milk,  designed  to  signify  the  celestial  ff)od  prejmred  by  the 

tjood  Shepherd  for  bis  flock  :  this  mystic  sense  sometimes  made  more 

clear  by  the  nimbus  wntliin  which  the  pail  is  seen ;  or  by  its  being 

kI  on  a  rude  altar,  baside  which  is  the  pastoral  staff,  without  the 

of  tlie  sheplienl,  who  is  elsewhere  seen  carrying  tliis  vessel;  the 

Umb  also  being  sometimes  represented  with  the  pail  on  its  back.    A 

ftymlwlic  pictiuij  of  the  Encharist  in  the  form  of  fish  and  bread,  at  the 

'  CfdlijEtan  Catacond>8,  is  referable,  beyond  doubt,  to  antiquity  as  early 

[as  the  first  half  of  the  third  century;  and  a  similar  one  in  those  of 

S,  Lucina  is  assumed  to  be  not  more  modem  tlian  the  second  centiuy 

—  perhaps   of  even  earlier  date.      Another   subject,  in   the  same 

reference,  though  leas  directly  conveyed,  is  the  jiffcpc,  that  fmtenial 

unce  sacred)  banquet,  for  whoso  practice  in  the  apostolic  ago  we 

Bt  refer  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  one  .of  St.  Tnul's  Epistles,  that 

at  onc«  explains,  and  ia  explained  by,  this  ancient  usage  so  often 
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pictorially  ti-eated  iii  catacombs.  And  a  mournful  testimony  indeed  are 
tlie  Apostle's  words  to  the  rapid  deterioxtition  of  the  holiest  ordinance 
tlirougli  the  jjerverseucsa  of  men : — "■  Wien  ye  come  together  into  one 
plaice,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lttrd's  Supper:  for  in  eating  every  ono 
taketh  before  other  his  o^ni  supper;  and  one  Is  hungry, and  iuiuther  is 
drunken.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  my  brethreu,  when  ye  come  together 
to  eat,  tarry  one  for  anotlter.  And  if  any  man  hunger,  let  liim  eat  at 
home,  that  ye  come  not  together  unto  condemuiition."  This  feast, 
with  which,  tln-ougliout  the  lirst  century,  tlie  eucharistic  celebration 
was  incorporated,  is  represented  in  the  art  here  before  lis  without  any 
sign  of  religious  purjjoae, — a  company  either  seated  or  reclining  at  a 
lunette- formed  table,  pai-taking  of  food,  bread  and  fish,  sometimes 
with  wine;  the  only  symbolic  detail  bemg  the  cross  marked  ou 
loaves,  but  not  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  Chiislians — such  bread,  called 
panis  decustsalits,  ihxia  divided  by  incisions  into  four  parts,  being  of 
common  use  among  the  Romans. 

As  to  the  very  complex  indications  of  date,  no  era  proper  to  Chris- 
tians is  found  for  our  guidance  in  the  earlier  catacomb  monuments ; 
but  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  appears  the  year  of  the 
Boman  bishop,  e.g.,  "Salvo  Siricio  Kjiiscopo,"  or  " ttmiporibus  Sancti 
Tnnoccntii:"  the  last  formida,  no  doubt,  adopted  after  the  death  of  the 
pope  named;  or  (proof  of  the  comparative  ei|uaUty  in  episcopal  rank 
accoi-ding  to  primitive  ideas)  the  date  by  tlie  yeai*s  of  other  bishops 
also,  in  inscriptions  belonging  to  their  several  dioceses;  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  are  indicated  tlie  yem'S,  not  oiUy 
of  bishojis,  but  priests,  deacons,  or  even  the  mati-ous  presiding  over 
female  comnmnitics.  Date  by  consulates  was  rai-ely  adopted  in  these 
epigi*aphs  before  the  third,  but  becomes  conunon  in  the  two  next  cen- 
turies, again  falling  into  disuse  after  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cenluiy ; 
and  the  year  of  the  emperor,  which  was  enjoined  for  the  dating  of  all 
public  acts  by  Justinian,  A.U.  537,  scarcely  in  any  instance  occurs 
before  that  period  M'e  follow  with  interest  in  the^e  chiselled  lines 
the  last  traces  of  the  existence,  and  the  gradual  dying  out,  of  that 
proud  institution,  the  Roman  consulat<.» ;  the  unostentatious  language 
of  these  Christian  epitaphs  here  su[iplying  the  last  monumental 
evidence  to  this  once  great  historic  reality.  The  consulate  proper  to 
Borne  expired  in  the  year  531,  after  being  Iield  in  the  last  instance  by 
Decius  Paulinus ;  in  the  following  year,  however,  reappearing  when 
assumed  by  Belisarius  after  his  Italian  iiictorics.  yrom  534  to  544, 
only  one  consul  (for  the  Eastern  Empire)  is  on  record ;  and  in  that 
lost  year  the  office  was  suppi-essed  by  Jxistinian,  though  once  more 
assimied,  u\  his  own  person,  by  an  emperor,  namely  Justin,  in  566: 
up  to  which  date  the  computation,  since  the  act  of  suppression,  had 
been  according  to  the  years   (as  we  see  in  these  epitaphs)   "post 
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ConsuUtam  Basilii "  (after  the  consulate  of  Basilius),  who  had  last 
heW  that  office  at  ConstAutinople.  Cnrioiis  in  tiiis  lapidary  style  is 
the  use  of  the  epithet  "  divus,"  long  given  to  defunct  emperors  with- 
out scrnple,  oa  a  mere  ciril  honour,  hy  their  Christinn  suljjccts. 
Together  with  charactemtics  of  brevity  and  simplicity,  we  notice,  in 
these  C'ijitaj»li3,  a  serene  spirit  of  resignation  that  never  allows  vent  to 
possiouitte  uttemnce ;  the  wonl  "  dolens  "  is  the  strongest  expression 
of  sorrow,  and  this  but  rarely  occurring.  As  the  colder  formalities  of 
the  t'lussio  lapidarj'  style  were  gi'adually  laid  aside,  ecstatic  ejaculations 
of  prayer  an<i  liopo  were  adnutted — "  Vivas  in  Deo,"  most  ancient  in 
such  use ;  "  Vive  in  retemo ;"  "  Pax  sifiritu  tno ;"  "  In  pace  Domini 
dornuas,"  fretiuently  introduced  before  the  period  of  Cunstautine's 
conversion,  but  later  falliuy  into  disuse;  "  lu  piice"  contiuuing  to  be 
the  eatablifilied  Christian  fonnula — though  abo  found  iu  the  epitaphs 

Jews;  wlule  the  "  Vixit  in  jjaee,"  very  rare  in  Konian  inscriptions, 
fipoara  commonly  tuuong  tliose  of  Africa  and  of  several  Freiicli  cities, 
— otheru'isc,  th.it  distinctive  phi-nae  of  the  pagan  ejiitaph,  "Vixit"  (as 
if  even  iu  the  reconis  of  the  grave  to  present  life  rather  than  death  to 
the  mental  eye),  does  not  pertain  to  Christian  terminology*.  Various 
usages  of  the  primitive  Church,  important  to  her  historj',  are  attested 
by  tliese  epigraphs — as  the  classitic^itiou  of  the  clergy  iuto  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  acolytes,  exorcists;  and  the  recognitiou  of  another 
revered  class,  the  pious  widows,  "nintrona  virlua  Dei,"  of  one  among 
whom  we  i^ead  on  her  epitaph  that  she  "never  burdened  the  Church  ;" 
here  also  do  we  find  proof  of  the  dedication  of  females,  the  "ancilla 
Dei,"  or  "  viigo  Dei," — lii-st  t}i;ie  of  the  consecrated  nun, — .somctijut's, 
it  seems,  so  set  ajtart  by  the  vows  of  their  parents  from  infancy. 
Interesting  is  it  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  feeling  wldcli,  from  the 
uttcmnce  of  prayer  for  tlie  deail,  passed  to  the  invoking  of  ihir  inter- 
cessions for  the  living, — as  "Vivas  iu  Deo  et  roga;"  and  the  recom- 
mending of  theii'  spirits  to  some  specially  revered  saint,  rather  as  a 
formula  of  pious  valediction  than  the  ex])ression  of  anything  like 
dogma  iu  regard  to  human  iutercessoi-a,  as,  "  Iu  nomine  Petri,  in  pace 
Christi" 

Tlie  faith  of  the  primitive  Church  as  to  the  Divine  Being,  her 
Founder  and  Head,  is  clear,  as  iu  letters  of  light,  on  these  numu- 
3tal  pages:  we  read  it  (to  cite  one  remaikable  example)  convcyetl 
"in  the  stiiiugely  confaserl  Ijitin  an<l  Greek  not  unfreipiently  found 
among  Christian  epitjiph.'?,  with  the  following  distinct  utterance, — 


ZHSH2  IN   AEO   XP12TO  VAH   IN  HAKE 

»,*., "  Mayest  thou  live  in  God  Christ,  Sylva,  in  peace;'*  we  read  it  in 
the  formtdas  where  this  holy  Name  is  otherwi.se  accctmpanied  with 
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what  declares  belief — as,  "  in  Christo  Deo,"  or  "  in  D.  Christo ; "  or  in 
the  Greek — £v  0ta»  Ku/>»b>  Xciarw  (w'c). 

Again,  alike  distinctly  expressed  in  other  formulas,  at  the  epitaph's 
close,  as  "  in  pace  et  in " — ^with  the  monogram  XP,  implying  the 
obvious  sequel,  "Christo;"  also  in  the  rudely  traced  line  with  which 
one  inscription  finishes :  "  Nutricatus  Deo  Cristo  marturibus ; "  in  one 
curious  example  of  the  Latin  language's  decline:  "Kegina  \'iba8  in 
Domino  zesu ; "  and  in  the  Greek  ly^MQ,  sometimes  at  the  beginning, 
evidently  intended  as  dedication  in  the  name  of  God.  Alike  clearly, 
though  less  frequently,  enounced  is  the  worship  of  a  Divine  Spirit,  as 
an  aspect,  or  in  more  strict  theologic  phrase.  Person  of  the  Deity,  e.  g., 
"  in  jiace  cum  spiritu  sancta  "  (sic)  "  vibas  in  Spiritu  sane."  And  indeed 
no  moral  truth  could  be  more  convincingly  established  by  monumental 
pi-oof  than  the  unanimous  belief  with  which  the  Church,  at  this  first 
and  purest  phase  in  her  history,  directed  adoring  regards  to  the 
"  Logos,"  the  perfect  Image  of  the  Father,  as  true  and  essential  Deity. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  it  is  supposed  that 
from  800  to  900  miles  of  excavated  corridoi-s,  interspersed  with  cham- 
bers in  various  forms,  extend  their  marvellous  ramifications ;  and 
between  six  and  seven  millions  is  the  assumed  number  of  the  Chris- 
tian dead  liere  deposited  during  ])rimitive  ages.*  In  much  the 
greater  part  it  is  certain  that  these  h}q>ogees  were  formed  for  Cliristian 
worship,  instruction,  and  interment,  before  the  period  of  the  first  con- 
verted emperor :  but  it  is  also  indisputably  proved  that  they  continued 
in  use  for  devotional  purposes,  and  i-eceived  many  pictorial  decora- 
tions, long  afterwards ;  likewise  that  works  of  excavating  were  in 
progress  till  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  idea 
that  they  ever  served  for  the  hahitatdon  of  nimibers,  during  j>erse- 
cution,  is  erroneous,  assuming  indeed  what  is  materially  impossible, 
owing  to  the  fonnation  of  their  far-stretching  labyrinths,  small 
chapels,  and  story  above  story  of  narrow  passages.  AV'e  read,  it  is 
time,  of  the  martyrdom  of  saintly  bishops  while  in  the  very  act  of 
officiating  at  their  humble  altars;  of  several  among  the  earliest 
llonian  pontifis,  who,  during  extreme  peril,  took  refuge  in  such 
retreats — as  did  Alexander  L  (a.u.  109-19),  Stephen  I.  (253-7),  and 
Sixtus  II.,  who  was  put  to  death  in  one  of  these  subterranean 
sanctuaries  (a.d.  258);  and  Pope  Cajus  (283-96)  is  said  to  have 
actually  lived  for  eight  years  in  catacombs,  from  which  he  only  came 
out  to  suffer  martyrdom  (296).  AVith  Air.  Northcote  (whose  work  is 
a  vade  mccnm.  for  this  range  of  antiquities)  Ave  may  conclude  that  not 
the  multituik  of  the  faithful,  but  the  pontifis  alone,  or  others  especi- 
ally sought  after  by  myrmidons  of  power,  Avere  at  any  time  resident 

•  Fftthor  MarcLi,  who  mokoa  thia  conjecture,  considers  it  to  fall  short  of,  i-ather  than 
exceed,  the  tiutb. 
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for  long  perioils  in  these  retreats,  in  uo  part  of  which  do  we  see  any- 
tliing  like  preparation  for  dwelling,  or  for  any  other  purpcxses  save 
worship  and  interment;  thouj^h  indeed  an  epitaph  by  St.  Oaiuasns, 
in  the  Callixtau  Catacombs,  implies  the  fact  that  at  some  period  those 
cemeteries  wcro  inhabited : — 

"  Eic  babitosae  priiu  sanotoa  cognoiccn  dobcs." 

But  that  saint  (elocte<l  to  tlie  papacy  36G)  cannot  be  cited  as  a 
contemporary  witness  to  ages  of  perseoutiou ;  at  }>eTioda  snbseciuent  to 
which,  however,  we  read  of  Po^h;  Liberios  taking  refuge  (352),  in  the 
cemetery  called  after  St.  Agnes,  from  the  outrages  and  insolence  of 
the  then  ascendant  Ariau  sect;  of  Pope  Boniface  I.,  so  late  as  between 
41$--2,  ijossiog  some  time  in  a  siniihir  retreat,  to  withdraw  from  the 
faction  that  supported  his  rival  E\ilaliu3 ;  considering  which  facts,  we 
cannot  deny  that  the  evidence  as  to  tlie  ocmsxomd  habitation  of  cata- 
combs la  too  conclusive  to  be  set  asido  without  n.*jectiug  much  that 
claims  belief  in  "Acts  of  Martyrs,"  and  other  received  authorities. 
Of  St.  Urban  we  i*eud  ("Acts  of  St.  Cecilia"),  "latebat  iu  sacronmi 
auartjTuui  monimentis;"  of  St.  Ilippolytus  ("  Acts  of  »St.  Stephen,"  A.D. 
259),  "  vitam  solitariam  agebat  in  cryptis."  Jiarouius  states  that  the 
same  Pojie  Urban  '*  used  to  celebrate  masses  antl  hold  councils  iu  tho 
crypt«  of  the  luaj-tm;"  and  an  epitaph  to  8t.  Alexaniler,  in  the 
Callixtau  Catacombs,  contains  the  sentence,  "0  tempora  infansta. 
quibus  inter  sacra  et  votu  ne  in  caveruia  cjuidem  salvari  possumusl" 
In  one  territic  persecution  u  multitude  of  the  faithfid  sull'ered  death 
iu  catacombs  on  the  Salarian  Way,  by  order  of  the  Kmjieror  Kume- 
riauus ;  sand  and  stones  being  heaped  np  against  the  eutmuce,  so  as  to 
leave  buried  alive  those  victims,  of  whose  fate  was  found  affecting 
ppxjf  long  afterwards,  not  only  in  tlie  Ixmes  of  the  dead,  but  in 
several  silver  cruets  that  had  served  for  the  oucharifltic  celebration., 
An  impressive  circumstauce  accoinpanieil  the  mart3Tdom  of  Pope 
Stephen :  the  luiuisters  of  death  rushed  into  the  subtermnenn  chai>el, 
where  they  found  him  officiating,  and,  as  if  struck  with  sudden  awe. 
waited  till  the  rite  was  over  before  they  slew  him  iu  his  episcopal 
chair.  As  cutacitmb  sepidchres  became  gmdually  filled,  those  sec- 
tions or  corridors  no  longer  serviceable  used  to  be  blocked  up  with 
aoUj  in  order  thus  both  to  separate  the  living  from  tlie  dead,  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  leaving  uccuiniLlations  outside.  Granular  tufn, 
whicJi,  with  Uthoid  tul'a  and  pozzolaua,  forms  the  material  of  the  vol- 
canic strat^t  ai-ouud  Itome,  is  the  substance  (easily  worke<.l,  but  quite 
UDSnitnble  for  building)  in  which  till  lioman  catacomb-j  are  excavated, 
except  those  of  St.  Ponlimiu-s,  outside  the  l*ortu  I'ortesc,  anil  of  iSt. 
Valentine,  on  tlie  Flamioiaji  Way,  which  are  in  a  soil  of  marine  and 
fluvial  depoaitSj  shells,  fossils,  &c. 
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From  the  niiitli  ceutury  till  a  comparatively  late  periml  most  of 
these  Ctttacombs  were  left  tuiexplored,  perlinps  eutirely  iuuccessible, 
and  forgotten.  ^lediiuval  writers  usually  ignored  their  ejustence. 
That  stmnge  compilatiou,  so  curious  in  its  fautustic  suggL'stions  and 
blindness  to  historic  fact,  the  "  Alirabilia  Vrbis  Komie  "  (ivTitten,  some 
Clitics  assume,  in  the  tenth,  others  in  the  twelfth  centuiy;  first  pub- 
lished about  1471),  enumerates,  indeed,  twenty-one  catjicombs.  yirtvio 
Biondo,  writing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  mentions  those  of  St.  Callix- 
tns  alone ;  Onofrio  PanWnio,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  reckons  thirty- 
nine;  Earouiiis,  at  date  not  much  later,  raises  the  number  to  forty- 
three.  Those  of  St.  PrisciUa,  entered  below  the  Salariau  Way,  be- 
longinjj;  to  that  mother  of  the  Christian  Senator  Pudens,  who  received 
St.  Peter;  tdso  those  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  near  the  Appian 
Way,  have  been  referred  to  an  antiquity  coi-reaiHrndent  with  the 
apostolic  age;  and  if  those  called  after  St.  CalUxtus  werc  indeed 
formed  long  anterior  to  that  pope's  election,  a.u.  210,  we  may  place 
them  second  in  clironologic  order.  That  several  continued  in  use  as 
cemett'rie^  long  after  the  tirst  imperial  conversion,  is  evident  from  tlie 
fact  that  Co n.stan tine's  daughter  ordered  the  embellishment  and 
enlargement  of  those  called  after  St.  Agnes,  wliich  l)ecame  in  conse- 
(luence  more  than  ever  fi-equcnted — so  to  say,  fashionable — as  a  place 
of  interment  during  the  fourth  century:  a  circumstance  manifest  in 
the  superior  regularity  and  spaciousness  of  corridoi-s;  iji  tlie  more 
laboured  execution,  but  inferior  style,  of  paintings  seen  iu  those  cata- 
combs. Other  facts  relevant  to  the  stoiy  of  later  vicissitudes  may  be 
cited :  Pope  Damasus  (r.  Baronius,  anno  ^584)  onlcred  a  plntojtia 
(pavemtnt  of  inlaid  marbles)  for  that  part  of  the  CalHxtan  Ciitacombs 
iu  which  for  a  certain  time  had  lain  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  Pope  John  IU.  (560-73),  who  abode  for  a  time  (v.  Aimst-asius) 
in  the  catacomljs  of  SS.  Tiburtius  and  Valerian,  oi*dered  all  such 
bvpogces  as  had  suffered  from  Ixirbarian  spoliation  to  be  repaii'ed; 
\i\so  provided  that  a  regular  supply  of  bread,  wine,  and  lights  should 
be  furnished  fn>m  the  Laterau  Basilica  for  the  celebrations  stiU  kept 
up  on  Sundays  at  the  altars  of  these  subterraneans.  Towaixls  the  end 
of  the  sixth  ceutury,  St.  Gregor}'  the  Great  indicated,  among  places  of 
assemblage  for  the  faithful  on  the  days  of  the  Lenten  "  Stations," 
organized  by  liim  with  much  solenmity  and  concourse,  some  of  the 
cemeteries  as  well  as  principal  clniTchea  of  Rome.  The  evidences 
of  art  may  be  here  cited,  to  prove  comparative  modcjTiuess  in  decora- 
tive details:  the  nimbus,  fur  instance,  around  the  heads  of  saintly 
figui-es,  indicates  date  subsequent  to  the  fom-th  century ;  and  in  the 
Callixtan  Catacombs  the  figure  of  St.  Cecilia,  attired  in  oiuubrous 
fi^fi'y*  jewelletl  bend-dress,  and  necklaces,  as  also  those  of  SS,  Urban 
and  Cornelius,  besides  a  sternly  expressive  head  of  the  Saviour,  with 
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marked  cUiiracteristica  of  the  Byzautiao  school,  suggest  origin  cur- 
taltily  not  earlier  than  the  sixth  or  stjv^utli,  if  not  so  late  iis  the 
eighth  century. 

The  i»i-actice  of  frequenting  tliese  cemetenes  for  prayer,  or  for  visit- 
ing the  tombs  of  martjTS,  continue*!  common  till  the  uintli,  nor  hail 
entirely  ceased  even  in  tlie  thirteenth  century,  being  certainly  more 
or  less  in  prevalence  under  Hononua  111.  (1217-27).     Yet  the  process 
of  transporting  the  bodies  of  martyrs  from  these  resting-places  to  the 
city,  for  safer  and  more  honoured  interment,  had  begun  uuder  Pope 
i'aul  I.  (757-07),  who  took  such  jjrecaution  against  the  pious  frauds 
practised  by  the  Lougobards,  wliUst  investing  Rome,  led  by  jVstolphus, 
— a  king  particularly  bent  upon  relic-stealing:  so  devout  in  this 
respect  were  Uie  fierce  invaders  of  papal  territory.     At  later  medi&val 
periods  the  Catacombs  fell  into  oblivion,  till  their  ingresses  becanui, 
for  the  most  part,  unkno^m  even  to  the  clergy ;  and  one  of  the  earliest 
records  of  their  being  visited  in  Inter  ages  is  found  in   the   names 
of  lUynuzio  Famese  (father  of  Paul  III.)  and  the  companions  who 
descended  ^vith  him,  still  read,  beside  the  date  1490,  in  the  Callixtan 
Catacombs.     Not  till  lat^a  in  the  next  ceutury  was  tlie  attention  of 
w-vans  directed  by  new  lights  from  science,  and  tlirough  tlic  reWved 
study  of  antiquitj",  towards  this  field  of  research ;  subsequently  to 
which  movement,  e.vcavations  were  carried  on  at  intervals  from  1592 
to  1093 ;  the  most  important  and  fruitful  in  results  being  the  labours 
of  the  indefatigable  Bosio,  who,  after  patient  toils,  pursued  enthusias- 
tically for  thirty-three  years,  died   (HiOO)   without  cuuipleting    the 
work  projected  for  tnmsmitting  their  profits  to  jwsterity.     Its  first 
publiciition  was  in  ir>32,  under  the  title,  "  Koma  Sotterraneu,"  com- 
piled from  Hosio's  ilSS.  by  Severano  (an  Oratorian  priest) ;  ami  a  few 
years  subsequently  another  Oratorian,  jViringhi,  brought  out,  with 
additions,  the  same  work  translated  into  Latin.     Next  followed  (1702) 
the  "  luscriptiones  Antiquae  "  of  Fabretti,  official  aiBiodc  to  the  Cata- 
combs; and  the  learned  work,  "Cimiteri  dei  Santi  Martiri"  (1720), 
by  Eoldetti.  the  fruit  of  thii-ty  years'  laboiirs,  surpasse<l  all  liitberto 
oontributiuua  on  this  subject  aliku  in  vivacity  of  description,  extensive 
knowletlge,  imd  well-sustainyil   ai^gumentv     Only  next  in  merit  and 
authority  is  the  "Seuiture  e  Titture  Sacre"  (*' Sacred  Scidptures  and 
Paintings  from  the  Cemeteries  of  Rome"),  by  Bottari  (1737-54),  an 
iUustrated    work   evincing   thorough   acquaintance   with    its   theme. 
The   "Manners   of   the   Primitive    Cbristians,"   by   the   Dominican 
Mamnchi,  one  of  the  most  valuable  archieologic  publications  from  the 
Buiuau  press  (1752),  comprises,  though  not  dedicated  to  this  parti- 
cular range,  a  general  review  of  catacomb- monuments,  together  with 
others  that  throw  light  on  the  usages  or  ideas  of  the  early  Church. 
Interesting,  though  incomplete,  is  the  contribution   of  the  Jesuit 
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father,  ^larchi,  "Architettura  della  lioma  Sotterranea  CHstiana,"  or 
"  MonumeuLs  of  Priiaitive  Cliriatiau  Art  iu  the  Metropolis  of  Chris- 
tianity "  (1844),  which  the  wiiter  only  lived  to  carry  to  the  close 
of  one  volume,  exclusively  dedicated  to  the  conatioiotive  and  topu- 
gi-ajihic  aflpects  of  his  subject — this  puhlication  ha^illg  Iwon  aufl- 
pended,  long  before  his  death,  owing  to  the  defection  of  su\)8cribera 
after  tliat  year  *48,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  his  rehgious  order.  The 
merit  of  Ids  arginnent,  in  Ihrowinjjf  light  on  its  theme,  is,  that  it 
eutiixily  sets  at  rest  the  question  of  suppost'd  connection  between  the 
Christian  Catacombs  and  pagan  arenarta ;  and  estabhshes  that  in  no 
one  instance  were  tlie  former  a  mere  continuance  or  enlargement  of 
the  hitter,  as  neither  coidd  the  quahty  of  soil  in  which  these  ceme- 
teries were  opened  have  served  for  building,  uor  their  jdau  and 
dimensions  have  permitted  the  extracting  of  material  for  such 
purposes.  One  could  not,  indeed,  desire  clearer  refutation  of  the 
theory  respecting  the  identity  of  the  two  formations  than  that 
which  meets 'the  eye  in  the  St.  Agnes  Catacombs, — ascending  in 
whirli  from  the  lower  stoiy,  that  originally  formed  for  Christian 
purposes,  we  enter  the  pagan  ammrui  above  those  corridors  sacred 
to  the  dead,  this  higher  part  being  totally  distinct  in  plan  and  in 
the  dimensions  of  winding  passages,  as  requisite  for  extracting  the 
fine  pozzolana  sand 

jVnother  valuable  illustration  to  the  same  range  of  sacred  antiquities 
is  the  work  by  Padi-e  Ganiicci,  "  Vetri  Ornati "  ("  Glasses  adonied  with 
Figtires  in  Gold,  from  the  Cemeteries  of  the  Piimitive  Christians  "), 
witli  engravings  of  318  tazze,  all  pi^esenting  groups  or  heads,  gilt  by 
a  peculiar  process  on  glass.  As  to  the  use  of  these,  Garrncci  differs 
from  Ihioriarotti  and  others,  who  assume  all  such  vessels  to  have 
8er\'ed  for  sacramental  jmrposes ;  his  view  refeiTing  many  of  them  to 
remoter  periods — to  the  second  and  third,  instead  of  exclusively  to  the 
fourth  century,  as  was  the  conclusion  of  previous  writers.  Among 
the  figiu^d  ileaigns  on  these  glasses  are  several  of  great  significmice; 
and  of  their  subjects  one  of  the  most  frequently  rcitcated  is  the  group 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  side  by  side,  usually  as  busts,  and  with  not  the 
slightest  uidication  of  superiority  iu  one  over  the  other  apostle, — 
rather,  indeed,  a  perfect  parity  in  honours  and  deserts,  as  implied  iu 
the  single  crowTi  suspended,  iu  some  instances,  over  the  heads  of  both ; 
or  in  their  simultaneous  crowning  by  the  Saviour,  whose  figure  is 
hovering  above  the  pair  alike  thus  hououi-ed  at  the  Divine  Master's 
hand,  lietween  these  two  apostles  is  often  placed  the  Vii-giu,  or  some 
othnr  female  saint,  especially  Agnes,  itdmitted  to  like  lionour  ;  and  in 
certain^examples,  either  Mary  or  another  female,  in  attitude  of  prayer, 
appears  on  a  larger  scide  than  the  apostles:  such  naive  treatment 
being^iutended  to  convey  the  idea  of  relativf,  not,  of  coiu^e,  absolute 
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honour,  aud  very  i)robal)ly  (as  imleeil  is  Garrucci's  inference),  express- 
ing the  still  loftier  ideal  of  the  Chiu-ch.  persouilietl  in  tlie  i>myerful 
Mother  as  the  gitiat  eartlily  intercessor,  supported  l»y  the  chief 
wituesst"5  to  lUviue  doctrine.  It  niny  he  assumed  that  the  arigiii  hi 
art  <»f  tliat  supreme  dignity  assigned  to  the  Virgin  Mother  (a  source  of 
^ch  auti-evangelic  sui>erstition  in  practice),  may  lie  referred  simply 
to  lliis  tendency  of  idealizing,  not  ao  much  her  person,  as  her  position 
amidst  the  hierarchic  grouping,— tlius  to  personify  the  inteix'essory 
office,  the  link  formed  by  prayer  between  simple-minded  faith  and 
theologic  iuhUlibility.  JIary  also  appears  on  other  tjizze,  standing 
betMreen  two  trees,  or  l>etween  two  columns,  on  which  ai*e  purcliing 
binls,  8)Tubols  of  the  beatified  spirit,  or  of  tlie  resurrection ;  and  in 
one  instance  only  do  we  see  the  nimbus  round  her  head — prouf  that 
this  iv presentation  at  least  must  be  of  comparatively  late  origin.* 
Among  other  unconmiou  subjects,  we  see  Daniel  giving  a  cake  to  the 
ilragon,  from  the  book,  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon,"  considered  by  Protest- 
ants apocrjphal  (found  also  among  reliefs  on  Christian  sarcophagi) ; 
aud — striking  evidence  to  the  influence  from  that  {>agan  art  still  over- 
shadowing the  new  faith  iu  its  attempts  at  similar  modes  of  expres- 
sion— Dit'dalus  and  Minerva  superintending  groups  of  labourers  at 

Terent  tasks ;  Cupid  and  Psyche  (no  doubt  admitted  in  appreciation 
l!bf  the  profound  meanings  that  illumine  that  beautiful  fable);  Achilles 
And  the  Three  Graces,  here  introduced  with  some  sense  not  so  intel- 
ligible. This  choice  of  a  comparatively  gay  and  mundane  class  of 
nibjects  seems  to  confirm  what  is  conjectured  by  Garrucci.  as  to 
Oertain  among  these  tazze  being  appropriated  fu>/  to  the  sacramental 
!?olenniity,  but  to  various  occasion.-^  in  domestic  life, — the  nuptials, 
the  name-giving,  the  baptism,  und  funeral,  besides  the  Agapt^  that 
primitive  blending  of  the  Iratemal  feast  with  the  eucharistic  rite  and 
communion,  so  frcipontly  represented  in  catacomb  paintings,  that 
show  the  symbolic  viands,  the  lamp,  or  the  iish,  and  loaves  marked 
«*itli  a  cross,  spread  before  companies  of  the  faithful,  seated  round  a 

ma  (semicircular  table). 

Aa  Xa>  the  literutuio  illustmtive  of  Kome's  Catacondjs,  the  last  and 
most  precious  adilition — a  yet  inciident  work,  which  may  be  expected 
iu  its  completone.H.s  to  snpjdy  tlic  fullest  investigation  of  its  subject — 
is  De  llosai's  "Subtenimuau  and  Christian  Rome,"  executed  with  idl 

Tbo  tiinibua  vu  originally  given,   in   Chrution  ut,   to  aoTcreigiu  uitl  nllpgorio 
I  geneimUy,  as  ttii'  symliol  of  powur,  distinction ;  but  with  thii  dlfforenco,  tliat 
L  IliA  b^iili  of  auntly  and  urlbodor  IdngB  or  emj^rDrs,  it  is  luminouB  or  gilded ;  round 
I  of  GBXililc  jKitcntote*,  coloured  nd,  groeii,  or  bluo.     About  the  middle  of  the  thiid 
r  it  begin*  to  appev,  and  carliett  on  these  glnwe*,  as  tbo  spcciiU  attribute  of  CLrist ; 
being  givtrn  to  the  hituU  of  ang«I«,  to  tbo  «T&BgtUstii,  to  the  other  apoetka;  and 
rBfta&y,  to  th«  Bkswd  Virgin  and  all  tainta,  but  uot  (is  their  inTflriable  atlribute  till  the 
aeTCBth  century  (*.  Buortarvtti,  '*  Vasl  Antirhi'*}. 
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the  ability  and  cnulition  to  lie  looked  for  in  a  ^rriter  of  such  eminence. 
Wc  tiud  here  tiie  fullest  history  of  researches  carried  otit  in  catacombs 
fi-om  the  fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century;  the  learned  author 
nssigiiing  four  upoclis  to  the  stoiy  of  these  cemeteries,  commencing 
from  ajw-stolic  times,  mid  successively  extending  over  tlie  third  cen- 
tnry, — over  the  period  of  the  newly-attained  freedom  and  peace 
;»uaiTinteed  to  the  Chnrch  through  Constautine  (a.  D.  312), — and  over 
the  fifth  centmy,  whence  dat<?s  tlie  gradual  abandonment  and  decay 
of  all  such  sanctuaries,  owing  to  their  then  condition,  imjiaircd  by 
shocks  of  barbarian  invasion,  devastated  by  (toths  and  Lombards,  till 
at  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  they  fell  into  neglect 
or  obliviim. 

The  first  impression  on  descending  into  catacombs,  wlien  the  light 
of  day  is  suddenly  lost,  and  the  eye  follows  the  dim  ]>erspective  of 
corridors  lined  witli  tier  above  tier  of  funereal  niches,  pailially  shown 
by  t4>rchUght,  is  one  that  chills  and  repels.  Imagination  calls  up 
what  reason  rejects,  and  sports,  as  if  fascinated,  with  ideas  of  danger 
— mysterious,  indefinable — coiTOcted,  indeetl,  by  the  higher  associations 
and  reminiscences  that  take  possession  of  the  mind  nx  any  degrsx) 
acquainted  with  that  past  so  replete  with  noble  examples  from  the 
stoiy  of  those  who  hcre^ — 

"  In  the  Itiddcn  cbRmbors  of  the  dead. 
Our  guiding  lamp  witJi  liro  immortal  fed." 

We  may,  i)erhaps,  descend  into  these  abysses  from  some  lonely  spot, 
whence  the  Vatican  cupola  is  distinctly  visible;  and  certainly  nothing 
could  be  moi-e  glorious,  from  the  Komau  Catholic  point  of  view, 
than  the  confronting  of  such  a  uionujnent  to  triumphant  religion, 
with  the  dark  and  rudely  adorned  8id>teiTanean3  once  serving  as 
sanctuaries  of  the  Church  subseqvieutly  raised,  at  this  same  centre, 
to  such  proud  supremacy.  Another  thought  that  may  spring  from 
this  range  of  antiquarian  study,  and  invest  its  objects  with  still 
deeper  interest,  is  that  of  promise  for  something  higher  than  either 
Catholicism  or  Protcstitntism,  in  the  Chi*istianity  of  the  future. 

As  to  tlie  primitive  motie  of  interment,  the  early  Church  may  be 
said  to  have  taken  as  moilel  tlie  Kedeemer's  sepulchre — a  cavern,  with 
entrance  closed  by  a  stone,  in  which  but  One  Body  lay ;  and  in  the 
especially  honoured  tonilw  of  martyrs,  or  other  illustrious  dead,  the 
form  called  arcmoHum,  like  an  excavated  sarcuphagus  with  arched 
niche  above,  supplied  the  norma  for  the  later  adopted  idtur  of  solid 
stone  (instead  of  the  plain  wooileu  table  in  earliesl  use),  with  relics 
inserted  in  a  cavity  under  the  mcnxa ;  the  practice  of  consecrating 
the  Kucharist  over  such  mnrtyr-tombs  having  passed  into  the  uni- 
versal tliscipline  of  tlie  Latin  Church,  through  a  decree  of  Pojte  Felix 
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Jfi),  ordering  tlmt  henceforth  the  inasa  should  ever  be  celebrated 

over  such  burial-places  of  the  holy  dead  : — 

"  Altar  quietein  dcbitam 
rncsUt  beatia  otuibiu," — 

as  Pnidentius  testifies  to  this  ancient  xisage.  From  the  same  poet 
("Hymn  oji  St.  Hippolytus")  we  learn  that  these  subterraueaus  were 
not  ori;^nidly,  ius  now,  in  total  darkness,  but  lighted,  liuwever  dimly, 
by  those  shafla  {luntiiuirui)  still  seen  at  iuten'als  piercing  the  soil 
above  our  heads,  though  no  longer  in  every  instance  serving  for  such 
purpose.  Tlie  circumstances  under  wliich  they  have  been  retliscovered 
within  xnotleni  times,  form  a  singular  detuil  in  tlieir  vicissitudes ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  period  of  greatest  religious  conflict  among 
Christian  nations  was  that  which  witnesseil  tlie  revival  of  this  long- 
forgotten  tostimony,  conveyed  in  monumental  InngAiage,  to  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.  Energetically  as  these  hypogees 
were  explored  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  little  was 
accomplisbetl,  in  comparison  with  results  quite  recent^  by  any  earlier 
undertakings ;  and  much  of  the  wealth  secm-ed  was  lost  through 
Vandalic  spoliation  or  inexcusable  neglect.  It  was  in  December,  I'AKl, 
that  the  first  explomtion  was  commenced  by  Bosio,  in  company  with 
Pompeo  Ugonio  :Lnd  others ;  and  subsequently,  between  that  year  and 
1600,  were  explored  by  the  former  all  subterraneans  into  which  he 
could  find  access  along  the  Appiim,  Salarian,  I'lamininn,  Ostian,  Latin, 
and  Portuense  Ways.  In  the  library  of  the  Oratoriau  Vathers  at  Kome 
are  four  large  folio  volumes  of  MS.,  entirely  \rritteu  by  Bosio,  coui- 
prisiug  the  vast  material  for  the  work  lie  did  not  live  to  produce ;  and 
another  example  of  industry,  frustrated  by  fatal  accident,  was  the 
compilation  intended  to  comprise  all  the  art  objects,  epigraphs,  &c., 
from  catacoiulis,  on  which  Marangoni  and  TJoIdetti  liad  been  occupied 
for  seventeen  years,  when  the  whole  fell  a  prey  to  the  ilaraea  iu  ll^ii; 
the  few  fragments  saved  being,  however,  turned  to  account  by  the 
former,  and  bron<{ht  out  as  an  appendix  to  his  "  Acta  S.  Yictorini,** 
1740. 

Bosio,  in  tlic  course  of  his  long  labours,  discovered  only  one  group 
of  sepulchres  historically  noted  (in  1610) ;  another  such  was  found 
by  lioldetti  in  1720  ;  and  iu  1845  Father  Marchi  attcomidished  a  like 
discovery  in  the  tombs  of  tlie  martyrs  I'rotus  and  Hyaciuthus.  The 
catacombs  called  after  the  Christian  matron  Lucina,  were  reopeiieil 
by  the  aceidental  sinking  of  the  soil  in  1688  ;  and  access  to  those  of 
St.  Tertulhainis,  on  the  Ijitin  Way,  was  alike  due  to  mere  accident. 
In  184y  the  Cavalier  de  Uossi  bcg.in  his  task  of  directing  exaivations, 
for  the  costs  of  which  a  monthly  subvention  had  been  assigned  by 
the  Pope.  Soon  afterwards,  Pius  IX.  appuinted  an  "apostolic  visita- 
tion," for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  oU  Eoman  Catacombs;  and  a 
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more  practitally  ini]>oiiintt  step,  timt  soon  followed,  was  tlte  creation 
of  a  "  C'oniinitU.'c  ot"  Saci^Hi  .\iitiquities,"  witli  charge  anil  su[>eriii- 
tendence  over  all  works  and  objects  within  that  sphere,  under  whose 
ilirection  the  first  excavations  were  commenced  in  1851.  By  this 
aiTougement  was  superseded  the  onlinance  of  Pope  Clement  X., 
dated  1672,  entrusting  tho  care  of  all  these  hypogees  to  the  Cardinal 
Vicar,  under  the  authoritj'  of  wliora,  and  tliat  of  the  papal  sacrifltau 
(a  i>relate).  subterranean  works  used  to  he  directed  by  enAtodif  as 
official  deputies. 

Even  whilst  that  earlier  organization  continued,  the  loss  and 
destruction  o{'  monuments  from  catacombs  reflects  most  unfavourably 
on  those  responsible.  Maranj^oni,  after  long  experience  as  assistant 
ctutoth  with  Holdetti,  tclLs  its  that  thousands  of  epigraplis  were  taken 
from  these  cemeteries  to  the  chnreh  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevcre ;  seven 
cartftds  ttj  S.  Giovanni  do'  Viorcntini;  two  cartfuls  to  another  church 
of  S.  Ciiovanni  u»  I!umc ;  yet,  at  tlie  present  day,  only  about  n  score  of 
epita|>lis  remain  in  the  portico  of  the  former,  not  rmc  in  either  of  tlie 
two  latter  churches.  Mazzolari  ("  Vie  Sacre,"  1779)  describes  what  he 
had  himself  seen, — the  deUberato  destruction  of  a  comdor  tmd  cubi' 
culum  (at'i'Vilchial  chapel)  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  LiWTence,  almost  ^ 
immediately  after  they  had  been  reopenetl  in  tho  long-inaccessible 
cemeteiy  on  the  Tiburtiue  Wax. 

The  works  carried  on  within  recent  years  have  led  to  most 
interesting  results.  Firet  nf  all  may  Lie  classed,  for  importance,  the 
discovery  of  the  vast  h\i)ogue  which  took  its  name  fTX)ra  St.  Callixtus, 
though  of  origin  still  earlier :  not  founded,  but  enlai-ged,  by  that 
Pope,  and  in  which  all  tlie  Kuman  bishops  were  intened  during  the 
third  century;  the  first  meJitiou  of  this,  as  a  cemetery  whose  pos- 
session was  legally  guaranteed  to  the  Church,  occurring  under  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  About  two  miles  beyond  the  Appian 
Gateway  stnnds,  on  elevated  j;romid,  an  old  brick  edilioe  with  apse 
and  vaulted  roof,  long  used  as  a  gardener's  storehouse,  now  identified 
as  the  chapel  raised  for  his  own  sepulture  by  Pope  St.  Damasus. 
Near  this  were  begim,  in  1844,  the  researches  that  led  to  the  opening 
of  those  long-unexplored  cata(x}nibs,  at  u  short  distance  from  the 
Itasilicaof  St.  Sebastian,  below  which  extend  other  subterraneans  long 
supposed  to  be  the  real  Callixtan.  tJome  years  previously  had  been 
found,  near  this  spot,  a  Imikon  marble  slab,  with  the  letters  of  an 
inscription,  "NELIUS  MAUTYK;"  juid  the  discoveiy  of  the  tomb 
of  i^t,  Cornelius  soon  rewaixled  Uie  labours  heru  undertaken ;  the 
miHsing  fragment,  with  tho  letters  "COK  ....  EP "  [iacopus], 
witliiji  a  aibicuium  dimly  lighted  from  above,  being  soon  foimd  near 
a  tomb,  beside  which  are  thy  painted  figures  of  St.  Cornelius  and 
St.  Cyprian  oi*  Carthaye.  near  thu  Jigurcs  of  two  other  saints;  one 
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designated  liy  tlie  written  niune  "  Sixtiis,"  another  niartjTcd  pope ; 
the  two  fii-st  lieiiig  tluis  a.ss(x:i!itci.I,  liecause  comnieuiorattid  \\y  the 
ChiUTch  on  tlie  same  day,  having  both  suHcre*!  on  tlic  IGth  of  Sei>- 
tember,  and  having  iu  their  lifetime  held  frequent  correspondence. 
The-se  four  fij^res  have  all  the  nimbus,  also  the  same  characteiistiea 
of  st>'le  ;  and  a  period  not  later  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  can 
be  assigned  to  these,  as  t-o  other  paintings  in  the  same  subtemuieau. 

In  considering  the  selection  to  which  this  primitive  art  was  so  strictly 
conKned,  we  are  stiiick  by  two  pi'edominant  features, — the  uvoiJaiice  of 
those  subjects  invested  with  most  awful  saci-edness,  as  the  Crucifixion, 
Resurrection,  Asceusion,  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist;  also  the 
pervading  mysticism,  wliich  ever  led  to  prefer  such  thames,  in  miradle, 
tjpe,  or  historic  incident,  as  suggest  more  than  they  represent ;  for,  in 
lacty  the  more  frequently  recurring  scenes,  as  here  treated,  altcays 
imply  a  truth  or  principle  atldresswl  to  the  tiiotuI  sense  of  the  believer, 
Ij'ing  far  too  deep  for  the  apprehension  of  the  luiinitiatc.  In  sculpture 
thifl  ia  more  strikingly  can-ied  out ;  and  in  this  walk  of  early  sjicred 
art  we  have  the  finest  example  iu  the  sarcopliagus  of  Jxinius  iiassus, 
prefect  of  Rome,  who  died  a  neoph)i:e,  A.D.  359,  and  wus  biiried  at 
St.  Peter's,  where  his  beautifully  chiselled  tomb  was  rediscovered, 
after  ages  of  oblivion,  during  the  works  for  the  new  basilica,  still 
being  left  near  its  original  place  in  the  crypt. 

In  freedom  of  design,  in  conception  us  well  as  execution,  these 
reliefs  surpass  all  others  of  the  same  epoch ;  ten  groups  are  ranged 
along  two  tiles,  divided  by  pilasters,  the  lower  luider  canopies  alter- 
nately cireular  and  pointed;  the  subjects  historic;  the  principal  and 
central  figui*e  that  of  the  Saviour,  in  form  a  beautiful  youth,  seated 
between  two  apostles,  with  his  feet  upon  the  earth,  this  latter  being 
personified  as  an  old  man  just  emerging  from  the  gioujid,  and  holding 
over  his  head  a  canopy  of  draperies.  The  Sacrifice  of  Abmhaiu,  the 
Sufferings  of  Job,  the  Fall  of  Adam  and  l''ve,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  Den; 
Christ  entering  Jcrusidem  seated  on  an  ass,  again  seen  before  Pilate, 
who  is  washing  his  hands ;  the  Denial  of  St  Peter,  and  the  Ari-est  of 
that  Apostle,  are  the  representations  ranged  around.  TSut  more  curious 
till  are  the  gix)ups  of  sheep,  minutely  sculptured  between  the  arches, 
to  attest  both  the  simplicity  and  eai-ncstness  of  minds  to  which 
such  art-treatment  could  be  addressed ;  these  animals  being  here  seen 
to  p*;rfonn  a<.;ts  mystically  selected  from  both  the  Old  and  Xew  Testa- 
ments, and  thus  uaivoly  admitted  to  personify,  in  type,  Moses,  Jolm 
the  Baptist,  and  the  Kedeemer  liimself.  A  sheep  strikes  water  from 
the  rock ;  another  ]>erform3  the  ndracle  of  niultiplyitig  loaves ;  another 
gives  baptism  to  a  similarly  typioid  creature  of  its  kiiid ;  a  sheep 
toucbes  a  mummy-like  figmx;  with  a  wand,  to  rex>rescnt  the  raising  of 
lAxarua ;  and  a  sheep  receives  the  tablets  of  the  Law  on  the  mount. 
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Turning  to  Llie  coUectiou  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  -we  observe  the 
uiost  intei'estui^  sculptured  series  ou  a  large  sarcojiliagus  lircmght 
from  St.  Paul's,  wliere  it  was  probably  placed  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  tliat  basilica  in  the  fourth  century,  the  groups  in  relief  ou 
its  front  presenting  a  valuable  record  of  religious  ideas ;  but  we  are 
sliooked  to  iind  here  the  traditional  reverence  of  earlier  days  so  soon 
depaited  from  in  the  admission,  among  the  now  larger  art-range,  of 
such  a  subject  as  the  Su])reme  Being,  manifest  alike  in  the  Fatlier, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  aspect  of  humanity,  ^^'ith  identity  of 
t^'pe,  strongly  marked  and  severe,  indicating  middle  age,  in  each  of 
the  co-equal  Three.   First  in  order  is  the  creation  of  Eve  out  of  Adam's 
side,  by  God  the  Son,  in  pix'sonce  of  the  Father  and  Spirit ;  the  former 
seated,  and  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  uew-boni  woman;  the  latt4;r 
standing  behind  the  Father's  throne.    Xcxt  appears  the  Son  awarding 
to  Adam  and  Eve  tlie  symbols  of  labojir,  which  was  part  of  their 
punishment, — a  wheatslicaf  to  the  man,  a  lamb  (for  spinning  wool)  to 
the  woman ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  instance  the  second 
Divine  Person  wears  a  different  aspect,  more  youthful  and  beautiful 
than  when  associated  with  the  Father, — thus  to  auuouuce  the  mystery 
of  his  lucaniation.    Successively  follow  the  miracles  operated  by  our 
LoihI  upon  water,  bread,  and  wine ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Sfagi  (the 
Virgin  of  a  somewhat  severe  inatroidy  type),  with  the  Tloly  Spirit 
(again  in  Imnian  aspect)  standing  beside  the  chair  of  the  Mother  and 
Cliild  ;  tlie  Restoring  of  Sight  to  the  Blind ;  the  liaising  of  Lazarus ; 
St  Peter  denying  Christ;  St.  Peter  between  Two  Jews  (liis  arrest  pro- 
bably intended) ;  Mose-s  striking  the  IJock ;  the  storj'  of  Jonas ;  Christ 
enteiiug  Jerusalem ;  Daniel  between  the  Lions — and  this  last  of  very 
original  treatment,  for,  besides  the  ]>Grsonage3  essential  to  the  story, 
another  is  also  introduced,  on  each  side  of  Daniel,  meant  (as  wo  infer) 
for  the  third  Divine  Person,  hohling  by  the  hair  of  hi.s  head  the 
prophet  Habakkuk,  who  brings  the  bread  (liere  an  admitted  type  of 
the  Eucharist)  for  Daniel's  susienauuc  (see  the  book  "  Bel  and  the 
Dragon").    As  to  the  selection  from  the  miracles  of  our  Loixl  (con- 
stantly repeated  in  others  as  in  these  reliefs),  their  deeper  significance 
is  admitted  in  tin;  following  instances: — the  healing  of  the  j)aralytic 
implies  absolution  from  sin  ;  the  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind,  illumi- 
nation through  faith  ;  the  multiplication  of  loaves  and  Gshes,  as  well  as 
the  change  of  water  into  wine,  the  Eucharist;  Moses  striking  water 
from  the  rock  implies  baptism ;  the  adoration  of  the  wise  men,  the 
calling  of  tlie  Gentiles  to  Christ.     Job  is  introduced  as  a  Tft-itness  to 
the  resmi'ection  of  the  body;  and  esiiccially  conspicuous  is  the  type 
of  the  Sa>'iour's  resurrection  in  the  story  of  Jonas.     Elias  carried  up 
to  heaven  signifies  the  ascension  of  Him  whose  last  sufferings  aud 
triumphs  on  earth  are  reverently  shown  under  veils  of  symbolism. 
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On  two  sarcoplia;]^!  iu  iLe  Lalemu  Museum  is  seen  tho  Lal>anim, 
l^ianled  by  soUiers,  with  l)irtU  (symbols  of  the  apostles,  or  of 
beatiiied  spirits)  on  the  amis  of  the  cross  supporting  the  holy  moao- 
jrram ;  and  on  another  such  sculptured  tnnib  Iiere  are  details  of  archi- 
tecture, wlierc  we  recogiuse  a  Christian  basilica  and  a  baptisteiy  of 
circular  form,  no  doubt  correct  representitions  of  such  sacred  bailJiiigs 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuiy.  Tnniing  from  this  museiim,  we  find 
another  remarkable  example  of  funereal  sculpture  iu  a  small,  almost 
dark  chapel,  no  loujj^*r  used  for  wursliip.  at  St  Peter's — the  tomb  of 
an  illustrious  wedded  pair,  I'robus  Aniciiis,  pnetoxiiiu  prefect,  who 
died  X.D.  395,  and  of  his  wife  Proba  Falconia,  whose  Wrtues  are 
commemomtcd,  with  those  of  her  husband,  in  several  poetic  tributes 
still  extant^  On  their  sarcophagus  hero  we  see  the  Saviour,  youthful 
and  lieardless,  with  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  standing  on  a  rock,  fi-om 
which  issue  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  (a  t)'^>e  of  the  Kvangelists) ; 
beside  liim  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and,  divided  by  colonnettes,  the 
other  Apostles,  in  that  attitude,  witli  one  uplifted  hand,  imderatood 
to  express  assent  or  reverential  attention.  Elsewhere,  at  St^  Peter*s, 
^&  Haria  Ataggiore,  S.  Prassede,  are  to  be  seen  ancient  Christian 
sphflgi,  adorned  by  observable  sculptures. 

"But  the  mu-seuia  founded  by  Pius  IX.  at  the  Lateran  contains  so 
rich  an  abstract  from  this  primitive  art-ruuge,  that  it  is  to  that  centre 
we  should  turn,  rather  than  any  other,  in  order  to  stndy  and  appreciate, 
IlerE  are  the  facsimiles  of  paintings  that  have  been  judicicmsly  selected 
fur  their  mystic  interest ;  besides  the  moat  complete  aeries  of  scidp- 
tured  sarcophagi,  in  the  greater  number,  no  doubt,  of  the  fourth 
century,  thoujfli  some  may  be  supposed  earlier — of  the  third,  or  even 
the  second.  Agincourt  points  out  merits  of  treatment  in  some  of  these 
sacred  reliefa — c.^.,  the  Ascent  of  KUas  to  Heaven  (in  this  museum), 
thr*  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Bestowal  of  the  Keys  on  St  Peter, — 
that  led  him  to  assume  for  them  origin  within  the  first  two  centuries 
of  our  era ;  and  in  the  sarcophagi  that  stand  first  and  seventh,  left,  in 
thia  gallery,  one  "with  vintage  scenes  diWded  into  compartments  by 
fignres  of  the  Good  Shophenl  in  higher  relief;  also  in  one  of  the 
stxitucs  here,  the  "  Pastor  Bonus,"  are  artistic  qualities  Ihat  seem  to 
indicate  date  anterior  to  the  fourth  century  (Perkins,  "Tuscan 
Sculptors  "J.  Tiie  Christian  Museum  at  the  Vatican  is  rich  in  lamps, 
sacred  emblems,   from   catacombs  ;    also  in   bronzes    nf  early 

nods,  and  in  teriilic  instruments  of  torture,  that  impress  «s  with 
the  reality  of  what  has  been  suffered  for  our  Faith.  Uorc  too  is  the 
most  complete  series  nf  Christian  glasses  with  gilt  figures,  the  very 
specimens  so  well  explained  by  Padre  Garrucci, — objects  rarely  to  be 
Been  elsewhere,  though  a  few  are  in  theUfiizi  Gallery  at  Florence,  and 
another  set,  from  a  SicUian  museum,  were  recently  purchased  at  Borne 
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liy  the  IJritiah  CJovemmeut.  The  museum  at  the  Collegio  Romano 
contains^  luuong  autifjues  of  ^•arious  classes,  some  interestiug  art-relics 
of  tlie  priuiitive  ami  uietlueval  Church— amony  the  earliest,  a  marble 
vase,  with  the  Adoration  (»f  the  Mngi  iu  relief.  In  the  Propaffaiida 
Museum  are  a  few  of  those  gilt  glasses  from  catacombs,  one  with 
the  gi'oup  of  the  Vii-giii  Motlicr  between  the  two  Apostles :  and  (ibjects 
of  various  description  from  the  same  subteiTaneans,  as  well  as  copies 
from  paintings  in  their  chapels,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  "  Custodia  "  of 
ixilics  in  the  ApoIIinare  College,  made  public  for  the  Lenten  Stations 
on  the  Thursday  before  Holy  AVeek. 

Besides  those  above  named,  tliere  is  another  remarkable  range  of 
subjects  seiTuig  to  Ulustnite  dactiiue  or  religious  usages;  and  the 
judgment  of  competent  critics,  who  assign  to  certain  |>aiuting3 
antiquity  so  high  as  the  first  or  second  ceutur)',  enhances  the  interest 
wc  natui*ally  feel  in  such  examples.  Among  these  may  be  noticed 
the  group  of  two  men,  one  kneeling,  suppoj^ed  to  i-ecord  the  story  of 
some  person  lapned  during  the  penml  of  persecution,  or  other  notorious 
sinner,  publicly  reconciled  to  the  Church  l^efore  death.  The  five  Wise 
Virgins  (Catacombs  of  St.  Agues)  are  i-epresented  with  torches  instead 
of  lami>s,  eonformably  to  llomau  practice,  but  each  carrj-ing  also  a 
vessel  for  oil.  A  group  of  the  Savioiu?  in  the  midst  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (Catacomb  of  SS.  Kerens  and  Acliilleus), — two  only,  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  being  seated,  whilst  the  others  stand, —  seems 
evidence  to  the  idea  of  superiority  alike  shared  by  those  co-founders 
of  the  Church  in  Kome.  A  bantjuet,  at  which  are  seate<l  guests 
waited  upon  by  two  allegnric  personages,  Peace  and  Love  (Irene  and 
Agape),  whoso  naine^  arc  written  near,  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
joys  of  Paradise  A  group  reproseutiug  two  persons,  male  and  female, 
the  latter  with  arms  extended  in  prayer,  beside  a  tripod  table,  ou 
whicJ)  are  laid  a  fish  and  loaves  marked  ^ntli  the  cross  (Catacomb  of 
St.  Callixtus),  is  a  strikingly  expiiessive  illustration  of  the  eucharistic 
doctrine,  ^Wtli  not  only  the  proper  substance  uf  that  sacmment  in  une 
kind,  but  also  the  mystic  emblem  of  oui-  Loi-ds  person — the  Di\'iiio 
Presence — associated  with  it;  another  sacramental  subject  in  the 
same  catacomb,  a  man  pouring  water  over  the  head  of  a  boy,  while  both 
stand  iu  a  river,  conveying  proof  that  iid'uut,  or  at  least  piedobaptwm, 
was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, a  giund  and  affecting  ideal  of  primitive  Christianity  that  this 
monumental  series,  painted,  sculptured,  and  chiselled,  presents  to  us — 
a  moral  picture  of  purity  and  j>eace,  eamcstuess  without  fanaticism, — 
mystic  ordinances  undegraded  by  sujierstition,  tnie  devotion  manifest 
in  the  supreme  sacrihce  of  the  heart,  the  mind,  and  life.  The  varied 
and  mystic  illustration  of  sacraments,  the  select  representation  of  such 
miracles  as  convey  lessons  of  Divine  goodness  and  love,  or  confirm 
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elief  in  immnrtfll  life,  may  be  said  Ut  revolve  around  one  saltject, 
that  dominates  like  a  star  whasc  hallowed  light  illumes  the  euliiv 
sphere — namely,  the  Person  and  Office  of  the  Redeemer,  towaitls 
Whom  all  hope  and  faith  tend,  from  Whom  proceed  all  power,  all 
strengthening  and  consoling  >'irtne. 

The  idea  of  a  headBhip  vested  in  St.  Peter  appears  occasionally  ^\^th 
decided  expression,  though  indeed  tempered  by  other  proofs  of  an 
admission  to  spiritual  equality  for  those  co-founders,  SS.  Peter  and 
PauL  In  the  sculptures  (the  j^Teater  number  rcren-tid  to  tlic  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries)  this  idea  of  St.  Peter's  suprenmcy  l>ecome3  more 
nionifust,  as  natural  at  periods  when  the  Jtomaii  bishopric  was  rapidly 
ailvancing  in  power  an<l  j^o^indeur.  Moses  and  the  Apostle  constantly 
appear  in  jiL\taposition, — the  one  striking  the  i-ock,  the  other  standing 
between  two  Jews ;  the  aspect  of  both  absolutely  identicnl,  and  the  wand, 
sjTulwUc  of  authority,  as  often  held  by  the  A[»ostle  as  by  the  Lawgiver. 
In  an  enamel  on  glass  this  becomes  an  absolute  interchange  of  offices, 
St.  I*eter  (designated  by  name)  striking  water  from  the  rock  in  place 
of  Moaea. 

In  regard  to  aaiother  vast  range  of  monuments — the  epigraphy  of 
the  Catacombs — we  must  turn  for  the  best  of  authorities  to  De  liossi's 
•*  Inscriptiones  Christiame  Urbis  Uomaj,"  an  immense  compilation, 
inteudetl  to  comprise  nearly  ll.OflO  epigraphs,  all  collected  by  the 
writer  during  twenty-one  yeais  of  assiduous  research,  and  to  be 
e^'eiituaUy  classified,  xmdor  the  same  gentleman's  direction,  in  the 
Christian  Museum  at  tlie  Lateran.  De  Rossi  infers  that  numerous 
decorative  details  hitherto  ascribed  to  the  third  centiuy  are  really  of 
munh  higher  anti(juity,  ap]»roachi»g  even  the  apostolic  age;  proof  of 
which  he  sees  iu  the  cla-ssic  style  of  various  frescoes  and  decomtions 
on  stucco,  also  in  the  constructed  (not  merely  excavated)  charabei-s 
and  corridors,  provided  ^Wth  ample  recesses  for  sarcophagi,  instead  of 
the  usual  sep\dchral  niches ;  lastly,  iu  various  epitaphs  wanting  the 
known  Christian  formulas,  and  with  nomenclature  quite  classic,  found 
in  certaiu  hypogees.  Till  the  latter  years  of  tlie  third  century  no 
spoliation  had  imp^iired  these  cemeteries,  no  intolerant  edict  had 
<lriven  the  faithful  from  their  limits ;  liut  duruig  the  peraccution  by 
Diocletian  all  places  of  Christian  assemblage  were  bunied  down  or 
devastated,  all  ecclesiastical  books  given  to  the  flames,  the  Roman  See 
"being  left  vacant  for  more  than  six  (if  not  seven)  years.  That  tiimpest 
was  stilled  by  the  relenting  policy  of  Maxentius,  A.D.  300,  but  the 
restitution  of  what  the  Church  had  lost  did  not  ensue  before  311. 

The  legalized  possession  of  cemeteries,  and  that  of  their  churches 
likewise,  by  the  Christians  under  pagan  government,  is  one  historic 
point  clearly  established  by  Pe  Rossi's  ai^gumcnts  and  proofs. 
Vakmn  forbid  to  the  faithful  even  access  into  these  sacred  retreats, 
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but  Oallienus  restored  such  sites  to  the  hishojjs,  implying  the  recog- 
nition of  an  aggregate  claim ;  and  during  the  thirtl  centxuy,  at  latest, 
tliut  passtissiou  was  genernJly  guaranteed.  The  Cliriatians  of  Autiodi 
applied  to  Aiireliaii  in  order  to  compel  a  bishop  deposed  in  council, 
the  heretical  Paul  of  Saniosata,  to  quit  "the  house  of  the  Churcli," 
and  in  the  setjnel  the  decree  of  a  Catholic  synod  was  cnforcetl  by  a 
pagan  magistrate.  An  ingenious  suggt^ation  in  the  "lloma  Cristiana" 
is  that  originally,  perhaps,  it  was  under  colour  of  associations  for 
mutual  aid  and  charitable  interment  that  the  Christians  obtained  the 
first  conceded  tolerance,  gradually  extending  to  their  places  of  wor- 
ship as  well  as  those  of  sepulture. 

The  chixjuology  of  prinutive  Christian  art  cannot,  of  course,  be 
brought  within  bounds  of  distinct  delmitiun,  and  has  been  subject  of 
various  conjectures.  Its  earliest  forms  were  purely  symbolism, — 
sacred  emblems,  the  lamb,  the  dove,  the  shij),  the  lyre,  worn  on  rijigs 
or  bracelets,  or  embroidered  on  vestments  {^idt  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
second  century) ;  if  any  luunan  figures  were  represented,  no  otlier 
save  the  Good  Shepheitl,  na^ntioncd  by  TertuUian  early  in  the  third 
century,  as  sometiiiies  seen,  probably  enamelled,  on  chalices.  But  it 
seems  certain  that  all  attempt*  at  portraiture  were  proliibited  till  after 
the  time  of  Constantino,  and  iMabillon  concludes  that  ten  centuries  had 
passed  before  images  were  permitted  to  appear  above  the  altar. 

The  beauty  of  the  8<x:iid  picture  presented  by  those  ages  of  faith 
could  indeed  be  little  apprccriated  were  we  only  to  reganl  ritiml  and 
aisthetic  aspects  apai-t  fi'um  life's  dtiily  i-eolities  and  praoticid  duties.  It 
is  well  kiunnt  how  the  economies  and  charities  of  the  primitive  Chui-ch 
wei-o  rtgulated,  one-third  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  going  to  tlie  relief 
of  the  poor,  another  to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  another  to  public  wor- 
sliip  and  sacred  e<liiices.  Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  existed 
hospitals  for  the  poor  imd  aged,  foundling  asylums,  and  axnodoclua  for 
travellers,  oU  suppoi-ted  by  the  several  comuiunitics,  and  mostly 
founded  by  bishops,  who  were  their  local  superiors.  The  Christian 
stranger  was  always  at  liome  among  his  t"ellow-woi"shipi>ers,  aud 
maiutiiined  gratuitously  if  he  brought  letters  of  recommendation 
{cpiatolw  f(yrmatu)  from  the  bishop  of  his  diocese.  In  each  city  now 
rose,  beside  the  episcopal  residence,  an  ample  edifice  open  to  all 
stmngers,  with  separate  wings  for  the  sick,  for  infants,  and  the  aged, 
each  under  its  proper  admiuistmtiom  ''Tliere,"  says  St  Gregoiy  of 
Ivaziim2eu,  "lUsease  is  endured  with  calmuess;  adversity  becomes 
happiness."  In  the  observance  of  fast-days  it  was  enjoined  that  the 
economies  of  the  table  should  be  set  aside  for  the  ivlief  of  widows, 
orphans,  or  others  in  want  i^ciile  the  "Pastor"  of  Hennas).  The 
religious  instruction  of  children  was  from  an  early  period  provided  for 
on  system.      Pixjof  how  promptly  was  condemned  by  the  Church, 
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and,  to  the  extent  of  her  means,  put  dnwn,  that  great  social  evil  of 
pogaukm,  slftvei^',  is  sup[)lied  with  striking  force  in  Christian 
il>igraplis:  among  the  entire  number,  about  11,000.  belongiug  to  the 
st  six  centuries,  scarcely  six  (and,  as  Air.  Northcote  shows,  two  or 
three  among  these  doubtful)  containing  allusion,  in  tlieir  brief  and 
aiple  language,  to  this  fundaniEintal  division  of  ancient  Roman 
ciety,  whilst  aiunmi  (adopted  fDUudlings)  are  named  in  a  greater 
number  of  Christian  inscriptions  than  in  the  entire  range  of  those 
from  iKigan  monuments — a  fuither  proof  of  tlie  prevailiug  beneJi- 
cence,  tlic  new-l>nni  domestic  virtues,  to  which  so  many  outcast 
childi-en  owed  their  maintenance  and  even  life,  as  members  of 
the  Christian  commimity. 

Before  the  nineteenth  year  of  Diocletian, — the  date  of  the  persecuting 
edict  which  enforced  the  destruction  of  all  Christian  churches, — ^the 
new  worsliip  is  said  to  have  been  celebrated  in  forty  biuldings 
publicly  dedicated  to  sacre*i  use  in  Rome. 

The  clergy,  till  the  end  of  this  primitive  period,  continued  to 
officiate  attired  in  the  classic  white  ve-stments  cominon  to  Roman 
citizens,  but  tli.stinguishcd  by  the  long  hair  uud  beard  of  philosophers  ; 
ad  not  till  the  Constantinian  period  did  the  bishops  l>ogin  to  wear 
E>lc;  not  till  the  ninth  century  was  that  primitive  white  costume 
(which  sometimes  was  slightly  adonied  in  purple  or  gold)  laid  aside 
by  the  priesthood  generally. 

An  example  of  superiority  in  the  constructive  character  of  a 
cutacoiub,  conveying  proof  of  comparatively  late  origin,  is  seen  in 
that  of  SS.  Peter  and  MarcelUnus,  which  communicates  with  the 
leuiu  of  St.  Helena,  but  can  now  be  only  enteretl,  and  to  slight 
i  penetrat^ed,  in  the  villa  of  Signor  Grande,  about  two  miltis  Irom 
Iftomc,  on  tlie  Via  Labicana ;  the  portion  of  this  cemetery  here  acces- 
sible having  l>een  reopened  in  1838,  as  described  by  March!  Entering, 
yn  are  struck  by  the  unusual  width  and  loftiness  of  the  corridors, 
and  the  ample  arclied  recesses,  evidently  destined  for  sarcophugij 
instead  of  the  narrow  sepulchral  dejwsits  elsewhere  seen ;  but  most 
rtmiarkable  is  an  ornamental  detail,  not  found  in  any  other  catacomb, 
'  ricli  mosaic  pavement,  for  the  gr^^ater  part  in  diamond-shajied  cubes 
'black  and  white  stone,  one  compartment  julorned  witli  a  dove  hold- 
ing un  olive  branch,  well  ilcsigned  in  coloured  mai'bles.  Diverging 
from  this  principal  corridor  are  others  now  entirely  filled  with  soil, 
one  permcidile  to  some  extent,  but  becoming  namnver  and  lower  aa 
ire  advance,  till  further  paigreas  is  impeded.  Above  one  of  the  two 
entrances,  from  each  of  which  is  a  descent  by  marble  stairs,  are  the 
rolutf  <»f  an  oratory  in  antique  Roman  brick^vork,  with  some  tmces  of 
arciutectoral  ornament — cornices,  mouldings,  fragments  of  sculptinied 
bvue,  broken  coluuuis  of  marble  and  pcperino.    Another  instance  of 
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STii>erior  constructive  style  is  seeu  in  tbe  Catacombs,  reopened  1852, 
of  Domitilla  (entered  from  tlie  estate  of  FlaA-ia  Doinitilla,  a  Cliristian 
niatrtm),  where  a  fa<;ftde  and  vestibule  present  chamcteristics  of  tbe 
best  imperial  periotl ;  antl  Hrabcstj^ue  paintings  bere — birds  and  winged 
cbiblrcu — are  distinguished  by  beauty  and  truUiIulness  entitling  tliem 
to  rank  be-sidc  tbe  most  graceful  fresco  adornments  in  tbe  columbaria 
of  tbe  Augustan  age,  or  those  recently  discovered  in  the  villa  of  Livia 
at  I*rima  IVrta.'  Tbe  Catacombs  of  S.  PrisciUa,  referred  to  tbe  liigUest 
antiquity,  arc  also  remarkable  for  details  of  tbeir  plan  aud  art-works. 
Entered  from  a  vineyard  of  tbe  Irish  College  on  the  Salaiion  ^^^ay, 
these  were  found  i>enneable  in  onlj'  one  of  tbe  foui*  stoiies  into  which 
they  are  divided,  and  in  some  parts  their  intt^riors  are  supported  by 
walls  in  fii-m  brickwork  that  appears  of  the  fourth  century.  Admi- 
lable  among  ornamental  features  here  are  vaiious  graceful  stucco- 
relieia,  garlands,  and  designs  of  the  fp/ilhcJif  character,  reminding 
of  the  Hnest  similar  detnils  in  classic  ait.  Tlie  largest  oratory,  iu 
fomi  a  l^tin  cross,  is  called  tbe  Greek  Chapel,  from  the  inscriptions 
in  tbat  language  there  reaib  Among  the  most  interesting  ^xiintings 
is  a  gi-oup  where  a  veiled  female  is  seen  in  act  of  being  crowned  by 
two  others ;  and  again  in  prayer,  amidst  other  figui^es,  one  of  whom 
seems  inviting  her  to  enter  a  species  of  tabernacle, — coiijjeclured  to 
Tepi-esent  the  enti-ance  of  the  soul,  received  by  the  Saviour,  into 
etenial  bliss;  aiKillier  gi'oup  being  formed  of  tbe  Hlessod  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  St.  Joseph,  who  is  bc-arded  but  not  aged-looking,  perhaps 
bere  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  sacred  art.i*  Another  is  inter- 
prete<l  by  TJosio  (tbe  first  to  explore  tbe-se  catacombs)  sxs  tbe  ceremony 
of  giving  the  veil  to  a  coufiecmted  virgin — namely,  the  daughter  of 
S.  Triscilla, — by  Pope  Pius  I.,  who  is  seated  on  a  massive  episcopal 
throne;  St  llcnues.  his  brother,  and  Priscilla  herself  attending;  and 
opposite  these  i>ersona  the  Madonna  seated  with  the  Divine  Child,  as 
if  manifest  in  onler  to  give  liiglicst  sanction  to  that  religious  act 
Coujeetuiie  Jiaa  assumed  antiquity  so  liigh  as  the  first  century  for 
some  paintings  in  these  catacombs,  and  in  tbeir  treatment  bofcli  eum- 
poaition  and  costume  awaken  classic  reminiscences.  In  tbe  winter 
of  1854  were  discovered  both  tbe  loug-bui-ied  baaiUca  and  catacombs 
of  Pope  St  Alexander  on  the  Iv^omeutan  Way — tbe  hjiiogee  in  this 
instance  extending  on  the  same  level  with  tbe  mined  chureb  from 
which  we  enter  it, — ^lees  interesting  than  others,  as  no  monimients  of 
lutistic  cbai-acter  are  found  bere,  but  still  wl-11  worthy  of  being  visited. 
There  seems  reason  to  conclude  Unit  botli  pictures  and  sculptui'es 
had  begun  to  appeiir,  though  not  in  very  common  use,  among  the 
ornamenU  of  sacred  buildings  prior  to  the  last  pagan  persecution, 

*  See  Db  Rotti'a  report,  in  bis  "  Bullcttino  di  Axcbeol.  Crutiann,"  May,  1863. 

f  See  Do  Btwsi  on  the  earlieat  repreieatatiuna  of  St.  Joacpli,  "  BuIlutUno  "  for  April,  1863. 
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tind  Uwt  it  was  in  conaequence  of  the  outrage  inflicted  on  such  avt- 
olijects  mider  Diocletian,  that  the  Council  of  Elvira.  A.i>.  303,  passed 
the  variously-interpreted  decree,  "  Ne  quod  colitur  et  adoratur  in 
purietihiis  depingatur." 

The  actual  number  of  catacombs  has  been  very  differently  rei>orted. 
Arringhi,  followed  by  otlier  writ^^r8,  fii*at  mised  it  so  high  as  sixty,  but 
without  i)roof  atldmjetl  from  personal  experience,  De  liossi  sets  the 
question  at  rest  by  suppljing  a  list  in  which  are  reckoned  fortj'-two, 
— not  more  than  twenty-six  being  of  vast  extent,  and  five  sliown  to 
be  of  origin  subsequent  to  the  peace  secured  for  tlie  Church  lutder 
Constantine, — all  within  a  circle  three  miles  distant  from  the  walls  of 
Strvius  Tidlius,  though  indeed  other  such  hvpogeos  are  known  to 
have  been  formed  beyond  that  mcUus.  The  name  ad  rjUitcumhits  was 
originally  given  exclusively  to  that  of  St  Sebastian  on  the  Appiau 
Way;  and  caUtcumhtv  was  the  title  proper  to  a  small  oratory  heliind 
the  extraiuuTiU  basilica  of  that  saint,  still  extant,  built  about  the 
midtUe  of  the  fourth  century,  for  consecration  of  the  spot  where, 
according  to  legend,  the  bodies  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  reposed 
for  a  time  after  the  attempt  t<j  remove  those  revered  relics  to  tlie 
East;  a  sacrilege  tbwarteil  (as  the  legend  nnmites)  by  a  violent 
thunderstorm,  which  detiiined  the  emissaries  from  the  East  till  cer- 
tain linmau  Christians  arrived  who  rescued  the  bodies,  and  here  gave 
tliein  interment.  To  the  same  spot,  it  is  said,  the  relics  of  St,  Peter 
were  a  s«cond  time  transporU'.J,  in  the  fear  of  profuiuition,  when  A 
new  circus,  on  the  Vatican  hill  above  the  Christian  cemetery,  had 
been  projected  by  lleliogabolus.  This  nncient  clmpel,  circular  in 
fonn,  and  very  inferior  in  niasonrj%  has  a  plain  altar  in  its  centre, 
above  the  deposit  in  which  the  Apostles*  bodies  are  said  t»>  have  Iain 
for  a  year  and  seven  mouths,  according  to  some  writers  :*  fur  not  less 
than  forty  years,  as  one  clironicler  states.  Hound  the  walls  ai-e 
sevei'al  arcosviia,  ai)parently  made  to  receive  sarcophagi,  and  once 
aed  with  painted  stucco  in  style  of  an  early  medijcvnl  i)eriod, 

at  now  bai'barously  covered  with  whitewash.  Another  oratory,  at 
higher  le\'el,  in  form  and  construction  similar,  still  retains  fresco 

*  Tb«  M^ulrhre,  now  corinvd  np,  ii  a  wiiuirc  npPTtura  mcnstuin^  Irttneun  ox  (md 
■OTcn  feet  on  each  *tde,  and  the  «aui6  in  depth,  li&ed  in  thu  lower  part  ^^  iih  niarbU*,  and 
diTidi'd  bito  two  c<|uiil  comiMirtniontfl  by  a  niBrWe  partition.  This  t  rj-pt-chuinl  is  suppOflOd 
ta  hare  been  founded  by  I*Qp«  Libcriu»,  and  completed  iindcr  Pope  Domfl^iis.  The  legend 
of  the  nttempted  theft  of  ihoM  apoalolic  relita,  in  the  time  of  St.  Conw-liris,  i»  gi\-en  by 
PiCnrch  {"Livvs  of  the  Anoii-nt  Pontiffa  "),  with  oil  it*  romimil'.'  cnibellishmentfl:  the 
■ftczilegitius  Urcvks  had  lucceedcd  in  bringing  tbeir  eUtlcn  trt-nsiiru  fruiii  thu  Vatican  to 
6ui  sCa^  on  the  Via  Appio,  when  vuiit?«  M-ere  hcotxl  crying  from  the  pi'notralia  of  fill  the 
flgui  fuK*  in  the  city,  "  Uasten,  Itumanv,  your  gods  arc  being  earned  away!"  both 
nkri«rijn«  and  heathi;ns  took  the  nlnrm  (an  nntiripatirc  idea  u(  eainl-\voTth\\>  aa  to  the 
ftin&cr),  ru&hcd  in  niuhitndea,  uvertuuk  iliu  a£ioiIi;i-s  on  thta  i-ond,  and  luuuU  thu  bodies 
tbrown  into  the  Catocombi. 
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pictures  ou  ft  low  vaulted  roof,  e\'idenUy  of  very  remote  orinriii, 
described  by  Nibby  as  Greek  works ;  the  Suvioiir  iu  act  of  blessing ; 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  the  Divine  Mjwter,  rei»resented  in  a  larj^e  lniid 
of  solemn  exiiivssioii,  within  a  uiuibus ;  a  Crucifixion,  not  witlumt 
merit  in  design,  Ihougii  indeed  rude  in  execution, 

Tlie  range  of  Christian  Catacombs  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the 
lioinun  neighboxirhood.  Those  at  Naples,  named  after  St.  .lanuarius, 
and  formed  alike  in  tufa  stratifications,  are  of  great  extent,  but  have 
liitliertn  been  little  worked  or  illustrnted,  thougli  their  corridors,  and 
especially  one  large  chapel  hei-e,  contain  many  sacred  paintings  and 
symbolic  ornaments,  engravings  from  some  of  which  are  given  by 
Agincourt,  who  ascribes  the  more  i-emarkable  among  these  i>ietures  to 
Greek  artists  of  jjcriods  earlier  than  the  ninth  century — not  under- 
taking farther  to  determine  date.  More  extensive,  and  still  less 
known  or  illustrated,  ait^  the  Catacombs  of  Syrficuso,  which  communi- 
cate witli,  or  diverge  from,  several  cluu'ches  both  in  the  city  and  extra* 
niund — the  most  spacious  and  easily  peniieablo  being  under  S.  Giovanni, 
beyond  the  walls.  In  their  aggregate  these  have  never  yet  been  ex- 
plored ;  and  among  their  more  valuable  contents,  the  antiq^ue  -^.^siii&t 
found  here  from  time  to  time^  bavo  been  mostly  removed,  maiiy  to 
pass  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  Bonanni,  as  he  tells  us  iu  his 
work, "  Antiche  Siracuse"  (1717).  Here  also  have  been  discovered 
numerous  coins  and  Oi-eek  inscriptiojis ;  but  not  (that  I  can  ascertain) 
any  Cliristian  j)aintings  of  remarkable  character.  These  are  probably 
the  vastest  in  extent  among  all  subterraneans  ever  ajipliod  to  sitcred 
jmrjiosc?  by  the  CIuu"ch;  and  are  excavated  entirely  in  the  living 
i*ock,  at  different  periods,  and,  as  assumed,  during  the  moi-e  nourishing 
epochs  of  the  once  great  Sicilian  capital — not  therefore  of  C'hristion 
origin,  as  is  indeeil  apparent  from  the  pagan  subjects  of  some  designs; 
ivpi-esenting  fmieral  ceremonies,  lovdely  scratched  on  their  walls. 
Throughout  then-  whole  extent,  these  hjiJOgees  show  characteristics 
totally  different  fi-oni  the  Koman,  and  are  described  as  resembling  a 
complete  subtenuiieau  city,  with  streets,  rectilinear  or  cunlng,  several 
of  which  converge  at  oj>eu  spaces,  whence  is  descent  to  lower  stories ; 
ur  at  .■^jKicinus  circular  chambei-s,  smne  tweiity-ftiur  feet  in  diameter, 
under  tlomioal  roofa  pierced  by  orifices  forgiviug  light.  The  corridors 
ure  lined  with  arched  recesses,  divided  into  pamllel  tombs  by  stone 
poi'titioDs;  but  many  of  the  deposits  are  sarcopluigi,  placed  isolate  on 
the  ground,  or  at  diiiei-ent  heights  along  the  rock-walls.  Though 
generally,  no  doubt,  formed  anterior  to  Christianity,  characteristics  o£| 
the  fii-at  centuries  of  our  era  are  apparent  in  the  barbaric  attempts  at 
architectural  detail  in  some  cliambera  (perhaps  used  for  woi-ship) ; 
and  stiU  more  clearly  in  the  sacred  symbols  on  certain  tombs.  But 
in  other  respects,  tlie  singularities  of  fotmatiou  are  such  as  to  have 
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led  antiquarians  to  conjecture  tliftereut  races  as  the  authors,  and 
different  epochs  for  the  date  of  tiiese  extraordinary  works.  The  aitist 
traveller,  Houel,  who  explored  them  to  a  oonsiderahle  cjcteut,  and  gives 
the  fullest  report  I  have  met  with,  tells  that  he  found  the  corridors 
throughout  liyhted  by  shafts  commiuiicating  with  the  open  air ;  but 
that  at  many  points  pro^p-ess  was  impeded  by  the  fallin<^-in  of  the 
scaly  rock.  When  at  Syracuse,  before  the  late  political  changes, 
I  could  find  no  eicerotw  capable  of  acting  as  guide  to  any  extent,  or 
giWng  any  desirable  information,  in  these  mysterious  subteiTancans. 
That  such  retreats  were  early  required  amid  the  perils  of  the  primitive 
local  Church,  we  may  infer  from  the  religious  liistory  of  this  island. 
We  know  that  martyrs  auilered  under  Nero ;  that  the  Decian  pei-ac- 
cutioH  raged  witli  utmost  violence,  giviug  occasion  to  the  self-sacrifice 
of  many  heroic  witnesses,  in  Sicily ;  and  the  tradition  seems  credible 
that  it  was  in  tliat  range  of  more  spacious  corridors  below  the  S. 
Giovanni  Church  that  the  faithful  of  Syi-acuse  used  to  take  refuge  from 
the  persecuting  storm ;  tliat  it  was  there  one  of  their  iirst  bishops,  St. 
Maroian,  died  a  martyr's  death,  l^agim  worship  is  l>elieved  to  have 
been  suppressetl,  or  at  least  its  principal  temples  for  ever  closetl,  in 
Sicily,  under  the  reign  of  Houorius.* 

Chables  J.  Hemans. 


•  For  the  history  of  Feraocutitma,  vidn  Ruinurt,  "  Acta  Siucera ; "  Tillemockt ;  anil  Mil- 
mvi, "  HiiBlory  of  Clirwtiaaity."  For  thu  CataLonibs  niid  Primitive  Art  (besides  the  works 
ftboTO  cited],  Uerb«t,  "  E«iuiaH  do  Rome  Chri'donnQ  ;  "  Goumerie,  "Rome  Cbrvtienne;  " 
MATtignj,  "Diction,  dcs  Antiq.  Chrctionnes ;  "  Didron,  " Iconographie ;  "  Giii^ucbatilt, 
"  DictioQ.  Iconog. ;"  Uouel,  "  Voj-ago  rittorwque  <li.'a  Ittb»  do  Sicile,"  &c. ;  Raoul  Uochctt«, 
'*  Cotiuoinbe  dc  Roroo ;"  PoUicda,  "  Cliriat.  £cclcs.  Politiu ;"  Cantti,  "  Storia  UniTeraale," 
Appoiulu  on  An-luL-ology. 
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ANCILLA   DOMINI:  THOUGHTS  ON 
CHRISTIAN   AET. 


IV. — ART-SCHOOLS    OF    THE    FUTURE. 


WE  havo  brought  out  historical,  or  rather  geiicalo;c:ical,  sketch  of 
the  aucestiy  ami  couuectiona  of  English  art  almost  to  our  own 
schools,  so  called.  Tliey  seem  to  be  distinguished  by  two  leading 
features  or  modilieatidus.  The  seiioua  or  high  grotesfiue  of  Hogarth 
has  i-iimificd  first  into  \*arious  dotnesiic  styles,  where  oil  painting 
is  still  employed,  generally  with  considera\)le  tcclinical  skill;  and 
secondly,  into  caricature,  rather  humorous  than  serious,  and  almost 
always  done  in  rough  light-and-shade.  We  have  to  notice  the  works 
of  vue  or  two  more  incu  in  the  hitter  way  of  work. 

No  doubt  domestic  subject  may  be  grand  enough  in  strong  liauds. 
ifr.  Iliiok's  Fisliermen,  and  Mr.  JIadox  Hrown's  Is'n\'\-ies,  are  to  our 
uihiJa  i-eal  ide^ils,  which  exemplify  the  gi-eat  function  of  realist  art, 
namely,  "getting  the  ideal  out  of  the  actual" — in  other  words, 
contriving  to  see  and  to  show  to  others  the  nobility  aud  beauty  which 
is  in  the  common  viitxies  of  coiniuou  life.  W'itli  these  of  course 
we  put  Mr.  Maelise's  men  of  Trafalgar.  But  we  must  lament  tlie 
conspicuous  absence  of  anything  like  liigh  aim  in  so  much  modern  work, 
which  is  in  fact  neither  domestic  nor  grotesque,  but  only  \'idgar,  if 
not  venal.  As  regards  real  inilueuce  on  men's  minds,  the  caricaturiats 
bid  higher  and  effect  more  than  the  common  run  of  f/enrc  and  land- 
scape painters.  And  the  meutiou  of  landscape  brings  us  tu  the  other 
great  and  novel  characteristic  of  tho  Kuglisli  school — its  power  ffver 
inanimate  nature,  and  tliat  vast  inilueuce  of  the  works  of  Turner, 
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wliich  has  not  yet  shown  iis  all  its  results.  For  there  is  no  doubt 
tluit  with  the  works  of  Turner  ami  the  Avritings  of  liis  chief  iut^sr- 
preter,  there  has  arisen  such  interest  ami  feeling  for  art^  in  the 
instructed  and  partly  instructed  classes,  as  will  give  it  an  acknow- 
ledged place  in  popular  education.  Art  has  beOn  really  popularized : 
the  world  have  been  9ho\\'n  something  in  it  which  they  can  under- 

and,  and  with  which  they  have  real  ajTnpathj'.  An  oixUnary  Brit- 
isher may  think  Hogarth  ugly  or  vulgar,  and  he  may  think  Rafael 
Popish :  or  liu  has  probably  been  lectured  into  conventional  and  faint 
aduiiratiou  of  the  wrong  thing  in  the  latter,  and  wonders  silently  if  all 
other  art  must  necessarily  l)e  so  hanl  to  care  for.  But  he  has  seen  clouda 
and  mountains,  and  sunset  and  storm,  and  big  trees,  and  waves  and 
rivers ;  and  one  day  be  tinds  that  Cox  will  cany  him  off'  under  green 
leaves,  and  that  Fripp  and  Richardson  will  lead  him  across  the  moors. 
He  is  sure  to  begin  with  these  men's  work,  or  some  of  the  more 
popular  forms  of  art ;  but  he  has  at  least  a  cliance  of  advancing  to 
the  study  of  Turner,  and  he  is  also  encouraged  to  make  some  attempt 
drawing   from   uature  himself.     And  in  thiiJtiug  alwut  art  as 

means  of  education,  wo  must  consider  not  (.mly  how  the  artists 
are  to  be  trained  for  their  work,  but  M'hat  sort  of  pictures  we  want 
them  to  paint  for  us;  how  their  pictures  may  l>e  made  means  of 
popular  education  ;  and  lastly,  how  far  tlio  amateur  or  non-professional 
study  of  art  should  be  a  part  of  libei-al  education. 

Now  the  pre^nt  tendency  of  painting,  on  the  whole,  is  increasing 
skill  in  oil  and  water-colour,  aud  decreasing  xngour.  Partly  from 
over- ins istance  on  technical  perfection,  partly  from  want  of  strong, 
hard,  book -education  in  early  life,  painters  do  not  care  enough  for 
lofty  subject.  Ttiey  plead  that  original  subjects  will  not  sell.  Then 
let  them  give  half  or  three-fourths  of  their  time  to  the  best  kind 
of  subjects  that  will  sell,  and  keep  an  hour  or  so  of  their  day  to 
do  their  own  minds  justice.  There  is  no  harm  in  art's  being  subject 
to  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  nor  is  an  artist  who  is  without  mucli 
original  power  to  be  blamed,  if  be  does  gowl  studies  from  nature  and 
sells  them  when  done.  Cut  we  tluuk  it  is  time  to  put  iu  a  ])rot<ist  in 
favour  of  Thought,  and  against  the  endless  multiplication  of  jjretty 
pictures,  with  no  thouglit  iu  them,  for  the  market.  Here  h  an 
acknowledged  means  of  instructing,  or  of  imi>arting  thtuight,  loose 
among  us  as  it  were,  at  a  time  wlien  etlucatiou  is  the  question  of  the 
day.  Look  at  the  old  f miction  of  art  in  religious  education.  Aro 
men  9o  changed  since  it  was  used  to  teach  them  so  much  of  the 
history  of  their  own  souls  ?  In  losing  its  ofHce  in  religious  teaching, 
•It  baa  censed  to  be  thouglit  of  as  instnictive  at  all :  and  those  who 
practise  it  have  lost  dignity  and  self-i-espect.  It  has  outgrown,  or 
folkn  from,  the  church  walls  which  sheltered  aud  upheld  it  in 
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oUl  rlaj-3 — or  are  they  cnimbling  ?  But  now  it  seems  to  run  wide  and 
wild,  without  frame  to  grow  to.  or  high  point  to  grow  at  We  do  not 
say  all  art  is  to  l>e  religious.  We  say  it  was  so  once;  and  that 
Beauty  is  of  God,  and  sliould  bear  witness  to  Him.  We  ceitainly 
observe  in  the  history  of  the  Quest  of  Bejiut}',  which  is  the  history 
of  Art,  that  seriousness  of  mind  and  aim  lias  generally  carried  its 
possessor  beyond  others,  and  taught  him  to  do  more  for  othei*3 :  and 
also  that  sucli  seriousness  of  aim  is  strongly  connected,  at  least,  with 
the  old  religious  view  of  art  as  God's  service.  Ko  doubt  all  man's 
work  may  be  dont;  in  a  spirit  of  ol>Qdience  to  Him ;  and  laborious  life 
is  as  sacred  as  artist  life  in  itaelf.  Still  the  fact  remains,  that  in  all 
teaching  the  use  of  the  symbols  of  form  and  colour  comes  next  in 
power  to  the  use  of  letters  and  "  sweet  aiticulate  wonls."  The 
former,  used  by  their  true  masters,  are  only  second  in  effect  to 
the  highest  utterances  of  poetry,  if  second  to  them  at  all.  And 
our  goneiution  does  not  use  them  as  it  should.  Nobody  at 
tliin  day  wimta  to  confine  our  painters  to  religious  subject,  or  to 
encourage  the  weak  and  well  meaning  to  try  to  dedicate  powers 
which  they  do  not  possess.  There  is  a  regxilar  market  for  jnous 
pictures  of  a  certain  stamji,  and  a  large  share  of  the  commercial  can- 
vases which  yearly  adorn  uur  Academy  walls  are  produced  to  supply 
it:  we  only  trust  they  are  not  as  demoralizing  to  their  siinple- 
ininded  iiurcliasei*3  as  they  must  be  to  their  veual  producer.  We 
"only"  want  to  enforce  high  thought  and  purpose.  A  fairly  good 
system  of  technical  ait  education  in  its  elementaiy  forais  is  now  set 
on  foot  nlmost  throughout  the  countr}*,  and  some  kind  of  higher 
titiining,whi(-'h  shall  not  be  delusive  or  hurtful,  may  perhaps  1^  here- 
after to  be  expected  of  our  Iloyal  Academy,  or  Central  School  of 
Tainters.  Technical  instruction  will  soon  be  provided  for.  A\Tiat 
sceiris  wanted  is  that  some  large  number  of  educated  aud  thoughtful 
men  should  take  up  art  for  their  profession  in  good  earnt-'st,  aud  that 
as  a  ride  (subject  to  exceptions,  where  a  Blake  or  a  Turner  may  knock 
imexpcctedly  at  the  Academy  doors),  a  fair  amount  of  book  education 
shotdd  be  required,  in  HnviTie^  or  during  their  ocaxlemic  studies,  of 
those  who  are  to  be  our  ])r()fesHional  painters.  We  do  not  know  if  it 
will  come  to  pass  in  our  time  that  «ither  of  the  Universities  will 
consider  art  a  sufficiently  important  means  of  general  ed;icaliou  to 
deserve  encouragement  »s  a  rcco.!::niscd  study.  It  would  be  a  certain 
means  of  raising  the  position  and  the  aspirations  of  all  painters,  by 
filling  their  ranks  with  well-read  and  severely  trained  tneu,  who 
would  choose  subjects  worthy  of  a  man's  thougiit.  Cln.ssmen  are 
not  likely  to  content  themselves  with  painting  buff  coals,  and  fea- 
thers, and  over-dressed  children ;  and  the  public  would  gradually  dis- 
cover tliat  ])ictuitis  which  contain  ideas  are,  carteris  paribus^  superior 
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to  pictures  without  any  meaniug, — unless,  indeed,  they  really  take  the 
same*  view  of  paintings  as  of  sermons,  and  own  their  preference  for  a 
fiiife  stylo  of  utterance  without  any  ideas  at  all. 

Wiether  tlje  Universities  ever  give  any  dii-eet  encouragement  to 
art  or  not.  their  gates  are  open  wide  to  fairly  well-taught  boys,  and 
will  l»e  tipeued  yet  wider.  Nor  can  we  conceive  of  a  bettor  preli- 
tuinury  tniiuiug  for  any  lad  who  lias  the  painter's  innate  qualities  of 
eyo,  hand,  heart,  and  indastr)',  than  a  fair  amount  of  Greek  accurately 
got  up;  including  plenty  of  Homer,  "Plays,"  and  Plato,  and  followed 
by  a  keen  attempt  at  a  claas  in  the  Oxford  Modem  History  School. 
He  may  get  through  all  that  in  very  little  more  than  three  years,  and 
keep  lajing  the  foundations  of  teclmical  art  knowledge  all  the  time: 
and  if  he  vloea  stait  a  little  behind  the  regular  art  studunt  in  point  of 
dexterity,  his  brains  are  better  educated  than  his  thumbs,  and  he  will 
be  able  to  learn  the  "  finger  language  "  of  the  paintt^r  all  the  better  for 
Laving  sometliing  to  say  in  it.*  W'e  may  hei-e  refer  to  the  late  Mi-. 
Harding,  who  enjoyed  one  gi-eat  advantage  in  the  line  of  art  lie 
pursued,  that  it  brought  liim  into  frequent  contact  Mith  highly  edu- 
catetl  pupils,  who  had  something  in  them  besides  studio : — 

"  Seeing  that  the  young  man  (candidate  for  admLsftiou  into  the  Academy) 
is  to  exercise  an  intellectual  art,  he  at  Ifioat  oiiglit  ti>  have  hod  some  arho- 
lasttc  culture.  Those  persons  whom  1  have  taught  with  mo-st  effect  are 
tho9(>  who  luive  received  audi  lui  tMhicntiou.  It  is  qnito  a^ilonishing  wlrnt 
a  marked  ditTerence  I  Imve  f'nui'i  In  the  case  of  lliose  giMitleraen  who  havf 
tccn  to  our  coUegea,  and  received  an  academic  educatiun,  it  is  quite  extrn- 
onliuaiy  to  notice  the  rapidity  with  which  they  learu  what  is  tanght  thciu, 
and  the  marvellous  way  iu  which  they  a&piire  power  in  a  short  tiuje,"  f 

It  may  be  tliat  art  is  not  sufliciently  recognised  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cation to  be  made  an  object  to  educate  for  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
The  Universities  may  be  said  as  a  rule  to  teach  little  more  tlrnn  the 
art  of  teaching  to  a  large  proportion  of  their  better  pupils.  That  is 
to  say — making  due  exceptions  for  the  lawyers  and  the  physicians, — 
future  clergy,  schoolmasters,  and  book-writers  are  a  verj*  large  portion 
of  the  reading  men  of  either  University.  Now  when,  or  if  ever,  the 
artist  i«!  encouraged  to  think  that  his  pictures  will  be  as  books, 
convening  real  instruction,  lie  will  jiut  all  the  thought  he  can  into 

•  It  A.  CummiMioa:  "Endence,"  p.  3flG;  -d«».  3681. 

t  '*  Q.  3682,  Your  experience  in  U>achingr,  which  is  varied,  and  extends  over  a  eon- 
i^ctmlilo  Ltmc,  liu  Inl  yuu  \q  tlie  ooncliuiun  that  t}io  p«rftoiie  who  hnre  gone  through  u 
gmcnl  oilucsliaa,  and  have  hvon  highly  cducctod,  arc,  u  art  students,  moru  apt,  and  more 
lilwly  10  paake  good  artitts,  than  persons  n-ho  hare  not  receired  such  an  education? 

*'  A.  In  a  tnofft  marked  dirgrec. 

**  Q.  3683.  Should  joa  be  in  farour  of  exacting'  from  &II  the  itudents  who  oome  to  the 
flchoola  of  the  Royal  Acadc-my,  ubich  ought  to  be  the  higtieat  art  acbool  in  the  kingdom 
(m  St  Qnironnty  at  it  were),  aotnc  etaodard  uf  gonerol  odurotiuii  previous  to  their  adxaiadoo  P 

^A.  DiMtincliy.     Out  of  on  imoducated  mind  ideas  can  hitrdlr  come." 
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them.  And  when,  or  if  ever,  uuivei'sity  authorities  shall  realize  that 
trae  ideas  arc  tnie  ideas,  however  convoyed,  and  that  thoughts  and 
knowledj;e  of  facta  may,  in  many  cases,  be  better  passed  from  mine 
to  mind  I'V  jjicloiial  expression  than  by  any  other  means  of  expres-' 
siou — then  they  will  probably  feel  it  their  duty  to  organize  instruction 
by  means  of  pictonal  expression,  or  picture  language. 

What  our  children  may  look  forward  to,  if  wo  may  not,  is  such 
a  school,  or  number  of  competent  masters  and  their  pupils,  employed-'] 
all  over  flie  country,  as  shall  bring  witliin  rcnch  of  the  public  eyo 
series  of  liistorical  pictures  fram  tlieir  own  liistury  :  secular  histoiy  in 
secular  places,  histories  of  Greece  and  lionie  in  the  larger  schools,  the 
spirituid  history  of  their  own  souls  in  cliurclics.  This  maybe  long 
delayed,  tliovigh  it  is  by  no  means  so  impossible  as  it  seems ;  and  it  is 
by  such  means  tliat  art  M'ill  become  a  means  of  geneml  iustmctiou 
and  iufonuatiou.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  ma}-  be  also  made  a 
valuable  means  of  education  or  training  of  mind,  iiand,  and  eye ; 
though  it  be  applied  to  people  who  are  never  likely  to  produce 
instixictive  pictures,  or  any  pictuixis  at  all. 

We  distinguish  throughout  between  educating  a  man  that  he  may 
produce  instructive  works,  and  teaching  colour  and  form  to  amateurs 
of  all  mnks,  that  they  may  lie  able  to  recognise  and  enjoy  beauty 
when  they  tiud  it.  With  the  former  view,  when  we  educate  our 
paintere,  we  must  cilucate  them  as  teachoi-s,  as  persons  who  are  here- 
after to  take  an  impoi-taut  though  perliups  unrecognised  part  in 
public  education.  On  this  principle,  it  stands  to  reason  tiiat  they 
shn\dd  have  a  lair  amount  of  clas.sical  and  general  readmg,  and  have 
acquired  some  share  of  that  accuracy  of  mind  which  is,  at  least, 
faiily  well  taught  in  our  Universities.  In  other  words,  it  takes  some 
amount  of  liard  reitib'np,  generally  spenking,  to  make  a  painter.  This 
propuaitinn  will  piitbably  be  a«.Unittcil  with  limitations  j — but  we  want 
its  corollary  to  be  admitted  also,  that  the  educated  painters  will  pro- 
duce works  worth  i-eadiug.  Having  educated  onr  artist's  brain,  eye, 
and  tingeis,  let  us  make  use  of  him:  let  him  liavc  his  share  in  general 
education :  let  him  be  employed  in  teaching  his  generation  some- 
tlmig,  at  least,  which  they  had  better  learn.  Let  us  see  what  amount 
of  liberal  education  for  all  classes  may  be  got  out  of  art  insti-uction. 

Something  we  have  said  already  about  public  fivscoes,  and  we  hope 
to  return  to  the  subject,  whieh  is,  we  think,  exhausted  in  the  Iloyal 
Acudemy  blue-btiok,  by  the  joint  evidence  of  Mr.  Kuskin,  Mr.  Anni- 
tage,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  MacUse,  and  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay.  liut  we  wish 
our  i*eadcrs  would  consider  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  the  study 
and  pursuit  uf  beauty  to  any  jjerson  wliatever,  in  our  own  time  and 
among  our  om  n  people.  I-ord  Uacon  siiys  that  he  who  has  taken  a 
wife  and  bus  cliildrcn,  "hath  given  hostages  to  fortune."    We  have 
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often  thotiglit,  tlint  to  have  gained  some  power  of  pictoriftl  perception 
or  ex])ression,  is  to  have  tiken  liostayes  from  fmt^mc.  TKis  is  liteiully 
true,  of  conrse,  when  a  man  has  got  far  enough  to  produco  saleable 
pictures.  It  is  a  further  question,  what  the  poor  or  busy  man  has 
gained,  M'ho  has  been  taught  a  little  correct  (bnwing.  "We  say  he  has 
gained  something  of  libei-al  education;  something  wliich  may  lead  him 
to  original  thought  and  invention.  Liberal  education  is  said  to  be 
liberal,  or  to  make  free,  because  it  secures  a  wan  independence  of 
thought  or  imagination,  and  a  certain  mental  kingdom  of  his  own. 
And  a  liltle  practice  in  art  makes  a  man  "  free  "  of  the  world  of  beauty. 
Tliorougldy  l>elieving  in  the  moral  function  and  natiu^  of  art,  we  do 
not  mean  to  insist  upon  it  now ;  and  from  the  first  we  have  pleadeil 
for  it  as  a  means  of  general  rather  than  of  specially  religious  teaching. 
Believing  in  one  only  source  of  all  beauty,  let  us  see  whitlier  the  qiiest 
of  Iteauty  will  lead  ns, — whether  the  s(;urch  bo  analytic,  its  from  Plato 
to  Joufli'oy,  or  creative,  as  from  Phidias  to  Delaroche ; — whether  we 
ask,  with  the  metaphysician.  AVhat  is  beauty  ?  or  try,  with  the  painter^ 
to  produce  something  beautiful.  The  moral  and  intellectual  iiiHuences 
of  any  pursuit  may  be  separated,  no  doubt :  no  doubt  there  have  been 
bad  men  who  were  good  paintei-s,  as  there  have  probably  been  unde- 
vout  astronomers  who  were  not  mad.  But,  jvractically  speaking,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  the  higher  imjiulses  of  the  heart  can  be  trained 
ad  improved  together,  through  right  study  of  nature  by  means  of  art, 
Kmd  of  art  as  a  means  of  interpreting  nature.  And  landscape  drawing, 
ond  pi-e-Iiafaelite  study,  may  be  thus  made  means  of  instruction  to  very 
large  numbers  of  our  own  people.  How  great  a  part  of  the  real  edu- 
cation or  training  of  a  man's  soul  dei)ends  on  accuracy  of  obsen*ation, 
on  the  "  heart  which  watcLos  and  receives" !  Our  own  generation  lias 
jxirhaps  more  need  than  its  predecessors  of  the  gi*eat  sixth  sense  of 
admiration,  whether  that  sense  be  ai*oused  by  the  observation  of  pure 
beauty  of  form,  or  of  Ktruolnml  beauty.  And  to  teach  a  man  to 
draw  is  to  teach  him  to  ob5er\e  both  beauty  of  form  and  of  structure. 
Of  course  we  prefer  the  first:  an  anatomist's  notion  of  Beauty  in 
animal  life  would  be  veiy  dilTerent  iVoni  a  painter's ;  and  as  ^fr.  Knskiu 
^y^.  ^  geologist  and  a  sketcher  Mujuhl  not  imderstjuul  each  utlier's 
enjoyment  of  mountain  scenery.  But,  get  it  how  you  will,  high  or 
enlightened  admiration  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  huniaji  enjoy- 
ment. And  the  real  office  of  art  in  thw  generation  is  to  sliow  how 
this  great  pleastire  of  all  is  unthin  i^ach  of  iili  Without  dwelling 
now  on  what  wo  think  the  important  truth,  that  from  admiration  to 

nmtion  there  is  but  a  step,  let  \is  only  consider  the  importance,  to 

■»11  our  middle  and  lower  classes,  of  the  love  of  natural  beauty  as  a 

strong  ajid  innocent  enjoyment.    That  a  person  camiot  see  the  beauty 

of  common  Uangs  till  he  is  told  of  it,  does  not  make  it  less  beneficial 

VOL.  in.  0 
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to  liim  when  lie  is  told  it ;  that  is  to  say,  wheu  he  is  taught  to  liud 
it  out  for  himself.  Having  begun  thus,  he  will  make  progress. 
A  new  line  of  recreative  thought  is  opened  to  him,  and  a  new 
stimidus  for  pleasant  exertion  given  to  liis  mind  lie  soon  comes,  as 
we  all  do,  to  take  more  pleasure  in  the  little  store  of  facts  and  feelings 
he  lias  acquired  for  liiiuself,  than  in  all  wliicli  has  been  put  into  Uini 
by  other  men's  teaching.  Every  one  will  see  that  it  is  an  important 
c<.lucational  step,  when  any  person  is  enabled  to  iind  out  facts  for  him- 
self, and  is  raised  above  the  stage  (jf  mere  lesson -learning.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  dniwiug  from  natme,  ur  I'rom  good  models,  soou 
brings  a  student  to  the  stage  of  original  discovery,  as  soon  as  he  can 
find  out  beauty  for  himself.  And  there  are  many  in  all  classes  of  life 
for  whom  it  would  do  even  more,  and  lead  thc;ni  forward  to  invention 
or  creation  of  beauty  by  fresh  combinations  of  tlicir  own.  The  fact  is, 
tliat  any  person  who  puisues  an  ait  with  vigour  and  feeling,  has  "  a 
mystery  "  of  his  own,  a  private  hope  and  object  of  thought,  which  ought 
to  be  i-eally  a  means  of  *' elevating,"  or  "liberal"  education  to  him. 

Speculations  on  art  as  a  means  of  liberal  education  come  fairly  in 
our  way  now  that  we  have  reached  thu  subject  of  the  popular  schools 
nr  cU(jues  of  our  own  time.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  ore  too 
l>opular  by  half,  for  want  of  a  little  knowledge.  They  simply  depend 
for  encouragement  on  public  tastti  alone;  and  public  taste  is  uu- 
thoughtful  and  ill-read,  and  for  that  reason  \a  too  much  influenced  by 
the  views  of  picture-dealers.  Kisiug  men  who  have  painted  one  suc- 
cessful picture,  are  drawn  iiTCsi^itibly  to  repeat  themselves,  and  pass 
Iheir  time  in  virtually  reproducing  the  work  which  fii-st  caught  the 
eye  of  the  public  or  the  tradesman.  Tlie  eflects  ol  a  well-oiganizcd 
art  education,  carried  on  by  the  Itoyal  Academy,  or  some  pviblic  body 
of  recognised  inipoitance,  can  hardly  be  ovcrrateil.  Some  standard 
of  public  taste  would  then  exist;  the  picture-bujiug  world  would  ac- 
quire some  originality  and  feeling  of  its  own,  and  the  exclusive  demand 
for  familiar  or  vulgar  subject  would  be  at  an  end.  AVheu  we  see 
photographs  and  engravings  in  every  print-shop  which  give  us  an 
idea»  at  least,  of  the  aspiration  and  liigh  hope  of  men  like  G6rome  and 
Leys,  we  feel  towards  moHt  English  pictures  as  Alexander  Selkii-k  felt 
about  the  birds  and  beasts,  that  "  their  lameness  is  shocking  to  us." 
And  the  fact  is,  that  popular  patronage  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
encourage  works  which  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  naiTow  l>oundary 
between  lealism  and  vulgarism,  the  domestic  and  the  trivial;  and  the 
imfortuuate  young  painter  is  apt  to  turn  humility  into  conceit,  and  to 
lliink  that  because  Kcmbrandt  ennobled  vulgar  subjects,  and  Kafael 
familiar  ones,  that  he  too  can  do  himself  justice  by  never  painting 
anything  but  saleable  trivialities.  No  man,  we  fear,  has  done  justice 
to  his  o^^Ti  gifts  till  ho  has  stretched  them  to  their  point  of  failure. 
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national  school  is  wiinte<l  wliicU  sluiU,  firsts  provide  training  and 
encouragement  for  those  wlm  iiiv  (.•fti)able  of  producing  original  or 
impressive  works,  such  as  may  moke  them  awai-o  of  their  owti  powers, 
and  conseqnoiit  responsibility  :  and  srcondhf,  which  shall  place  such  an 
education  in  form  and  colour  within  reach  of  the  people  as  shall  enable 
any  iHsreon  to  ascertain  and  dcvelope  liis  powers  of  obsen^ation  and 
imitation  ;  or  in  other  woixls,  of  ]>ictorial  expression,  direct  or  symbolic. 
We  should  then  have  an  historical  or  "grand  style"  school,  which 
would  neither  be  inflated  nor  trivial,  and  a  domestic  or  grotesque 
school,  which  would  noither  be  mawkish  nor  vulgar:  and  this  latter 
would  fiud  free  scope  for  onginal  etchei-s,  engravers,  aud  workei-s  iu 
light  and  shade  generally,  as  well  as  reWve  the  old  grHtesque  carvings, 
and  call  out  all  the  diy  wit  which  lies  uuder  paper  caps.  Caricature 
may  go  back  to  stone  from  woodcut,  as  it  bus  been  transferred  the 
other  way  in  our  time.  Leech,  Doyle,  and  Tenniel  are  our  last  triad 
of  workmen  in  black  and  white.  TIio  first  was  supreme  in  observa- 
tion aud  correct  rapidity.  Tlie  second  combines  originality  with  high 
refinc-ment,  and  wonderfid  power  of  seizing  and  exaggerating  the 
leading  feature  of  a  face.  This  probably  is  great  part  of  the  reason 
why  his  M'orks  always  malie  one  laugh  so  ver)^  much.  He  is  tlie 
inventor,  wo  rather  think,  of  Meiliieval  bm-loaquo  caricature  (lately 
revived  by  others  with  the  greatest  spirit  in  the  "  Ballad  of  Braiming- 
hindis"  iu  Punc/t).  His  "Continental  Tour  of  Brown,  Jonefi,  and 
Robinson  "  showed  great  jwAver  over  national  expressions  of  face ;  and 
his  Derby  and  Brightim  crowds  seem  to  us  a  good  deal  better  than 
Mx.  Krith's,  at  a  much  cheaj;er  rate.  Mr.  Tenniel  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  accomplished  character  draughtsman  who  is  left  to  us.  Like 
John  Lewis,  he  seems  to  have  learned  very  much  from  careful  study 
of  animals,  at  some  early  point  of  his  career,  in  the  way  of  subtle 
exprvssiou;  and  as  Punch  is  in  the  hands  of  all  adults,  and  "Alice's 
Adventures"  are  the  delight  of  all  cliildron  (and  parents),  the  illus- 
trator of  both  those  works  needs  little  comment  from  us.  It  is  hard 
to  say  how  great  a  loss  we  have  sustained  by  Leech's  early  death. 
liad  he  been  honoured  as  weU  as  paid,— hud  he  been  recognised  by 
the  Academy  as  the  head  of  our  modem  school  of  domestic  cliaracter 
drawing  in  black  and  wliite,  he  M*ould  not  have  passed  away,  as  he 
seems  to  have  done,  unaware  of  his  givat  powers  and  their  possible 
in^Bueoce  for  good.  "We  may  be  said  to  have  lost  in  lum  the  man  of 
on  the  world  who  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  beauty  with  tho 
least  amoimt  of  trouble ;  who  showed  the  greatest  rapidity  and  the 
graateat  subtlety ;  who  could  create  without  seeming  to  know  it ;  who 
oonld  draw  a  woman  in  her  beauty,  a  man  in  bis  strength,  and  a 
hcnre  in  his  stride;  who  could  treat  degrading  subject  without 
being  degraded,  and  often  lift  tilings  out  of  vulgarity  or  imbecility  by 
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hiunour,  or  tenderness,  or  patlios,  or  righteous  indignation,  or  even 
subUmit}% — or  by  inextinguishable  laughter;  whose  i*ange  of  feeling' 
was  never  ascertained  or  spanned,  who  di-ew  and  delighted  old,  young, 
and  middle-aged,  and  never  gave  a  hint  of  evil  pleasm-e;  and  yet  who 
seems  to  have  had  no  notion  but  that  it  was  good  for  him  t-o  illustratdl 
the  adventures  of  Mr.  Soapey  Sponge.  As  it  does  equal  honour  to 
both  artists,  and  to  another  who  baa  lately  died  full  of  years  and 
honours,  we  must  needs  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Millais  in  his  Academy 
Commission  evidence: —  "...  All  great  artists  should  be  mem- 
bers of  an  institution  like  the  Iloyal  Academy.  I  think  that  Jlr.  Jolm 
Leech,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  day,  shouM  be  a  member. 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  water-colour  painter,  is  another  instance."  AVe  ought 
to  Iiave  paid  some  tribute  before  titis  to  Mr.  Kiuit's  deliglitful  pictures 
of  English  country  faces,  which  ai*c  remarkable  instances  of  the  com- 
bination of  a  tender  kind  of  gi'otesqneness  with  consummate  power 
of  colouring  and  renliiatiou.  Entirely  diflerent  as  were  their  means 
of  working,  he  shared  with  Leech  the  gift  of  humour  and  feeling  which 
enabled  liim  to  raise  the  commonest  subjects  above  the  reach  of  vul- 
garity. It  is  a  dismally  easy  tiunsition  from  elevating  subject  by 
treatment,  to  maltreatment  of  subject,  or  vicious  clioice  of  subject. 
And  here,  as  we  are  on  the  subject  of  woodcut,  uud  of  rapidly  multi- 
plied art-worka  for  popiJar  use,  we  cannot  avoid  the  paiuful  subject 
of  M  Gustave  Dort^'s  great  successes.  Of  com-sc  we  are  aware  of  tliat 
artist's  fertility  of  fancy;  and  we  wish  his  fancy  could  be  fertilized 
with  something  besides  blood.  And  we  do  honour  to  his  power  of 
draAving,  and  the  difficulties  he  contends  with, — we  sometimes,  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  wish  they  were  impossibilities.  He  has  made  gfxid  use 
of  Oontijiental  training  in  form ;  and  tlie  technical  improvemeut,  is 
marked,  between  the  *'  Legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,"  where  nothing 
wa-s  in  drawing,  and  the  "  Dante,"  where  theie  is  a  high  degiw  of  skill 
and  cleverness,  to  say  the  least.  But  we  own  that  M.  Doiv  .seems  to 
bring  the  bad  pninta  of  French  art  Iwfore  us  into  rather  startling  relief: 
anil  tliey  are  moie  or  less  obvious  points.  He  delights  in  darkness 
without  gradation,  ami  the  light  he  loves  is  always  tbc  light  of  lire, — 
hell-fire  by  preference.  His  hxunonr  all  nms  to  gi*imace,  and  to  the 
hixavTc:  sometimes  to  ubnminable  gesture,  unmeaning  ugliness,  and 
pbant^isms,  not  of  pure  horror,  but  impure.  He  seems  to  have  scarcely 
any  knowledge  or  enjoyment  of  inanimate  nature,  or  care  for  beauty, 
or  indeed  power  over  it,  imlesa  the  coarse  study  of  Erancesca  in  the 
"Inferno"  may  have  a  claim  to  it.  And  we  remember  Watts's  Fran- 
cesca,  and  Delarocbe's — but  Delaroche  is  dead,  and  cares  not  anj'  more 
what  mockeries  of  his  work  are  done  here.  The  fact  is,  M.  I)ort5  has 
given  himself  over  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  excitement,  for  himself  I 
and  others ;  and  mere  excitement  as  an  avowed  end  for  art,  nnturaUy 
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degenerates,  aud  grows  first  morbid,  then  immonil,  then  infemaL 
And  it  i-s  one  drawback  to  commercial  patranage  of  ai-t,  that  purveying 
morbid  excitement  is  so  very  paying  a  trade.  But  we  can  haixlly  aay 
that  this  artist  has  been  tempted  into  his  present  style.  His  earlier 
works  are  just  as  full  of  murder  and  mutilation  as  his  later,  the 
"Contes  Drolatiques"  containing  the  worst  specimens  of  alL  Wo 
suppose  this  is  the  art  of  the  Kevolutiou;  Bobespierre  patronized 
David,  and  Hebert  woxdd  have  delighted  to  honour  M.  Dord  Marat 
said  his  views  of  politics  could  not  be  carried  out  without  the  fall  of 
150,001)  hciuis ;  and  about  that  number,  with  a  proper  q^uautity  of 
hands,  feet^  and  intestines,  seems  necessaiy  to  &L  Bonn's  inspiration. 
Ijet  hiiii  illustrate  the  Reign  of  Terror.  A  "  Noyode  "  would  be  quite 
in  his  way ;  and  there  are  some  details  about  the  tannery  at  Meudon, 
■where  men's  skins  were  made  into  leather  breeches,  which  would 
exactly  suit  him.  His  muse  is  quite  a  sister  of  the  old  Eriimyes — not 
Eumenides ;  and  Apollo's  words  suit  her  well.  Their  drift  is  pretty 
clear,  hopelessly  corrupt  as  the  passage  is ; — the  god  is  warning  oft'  the 
yuries  from  his  temple,  the  house  of  light,  and  art,  and  beauty : — 

&XX'  oil  Kapaynrriiptc  6ifi^a\^upv\oi 
iUait  afayai  rt,  ox«p^ariic  r*  avo^^op^ 
na^wv  KaKovrat  ffXovyis,  J/tS*  aKpuvia, 
Xevtr^uc  re,  icai  ftvCovair  otKTiVfioy  iroXoK 
vir6   ptix'**  "Tayivrec'  "/>'  uiroutre 
oiac  eopri/c  itrr  axSirrvtrroi  3io1f 
•  inipyri^p'  t^owrat  ;• 

Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  "  Zanoni "  contains  a  sketch  of  an  artist  of 
apparently  similar  tastes.  It  will  never  do  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing ;  and  we  suppose  it  is  not,  after  all,  an  unexpected  event  that 
the  coimtry  of  Delaroche  and  Coignet  and  Ary  Scheffer  should  have 
produced  M.  Dord ;  but  it  cannot  be  very  gratifying  to  the  many 
Frenchmen  who  love  pure  thought  aud  impollutcd  form,  to  passess 
him.  And  we  dai^e  say  it  is  natural  that  the  country  which 
produced  Blake,  and  would  not  pay  him,  should  enrich  M.  Doro 
for  illustraliug  the  Book  of  Holy  Scriptuiv,  for  which  its  respect 
is  so  extreme.  To  us,  the  fact  seems  to  box-der  on  the  hideous. 
We  were  aware  that  Satan  could  quote  Scripture ;  it  is  a  further 
discovery  that  Moloch  is  the  proper  person  to  illustrate  it.  Sen- 
sation art  is  no  new  thing,  after  all,  and  older  ])ainter3  than  \r. 
Don*  have  ministered  to  the  lower  forms  of  ci"uel  and  3ensiuil^)as- 
sion,  ever  since  the  time  when  the  Chaldean  chiefs  were  first 
portrayed   with  vennilion   on    the  wall    for  the  eyes  of  AhoUbah 

•  JEMh.  **  Etiiuemde*,**  185.  • 
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(Ezek.  xxiii.  14).  We  had  hardly  supposed,  however,  that  the  iUus- 
txator  of  the  "Contes  Drfilatiques"  would  hnvo  been  employed,  to 
give  them  new  thoughts  and  rnnceptions  of  the  history  of  their 
faith,  by  the  most  decent  (or  rather  most  squeamish)  race  of  men 
luider  the  sun.* 

Ihit  were  all  woodcut  ever  so  pure,  instnictive,  and  cheap,  it 
would  not  take  the  place  which  proper  mural  decoration  by  his- 
torical painting  may  hereafter  occupy  in  national  educjitiou. 

Wc  shall  use  the  wonl  Fresco  as  a  general  tei'ui  for  decomtive 
painting,  applicable  to  walls,  and  iu  "  permaueut  uialeriala."  f  lu 
setting  up  frescoes  for  popidar  instruction,  the  Stat«  or  the  Academy 
must  at  least  attempt  to  put  serious  work  before  the  public.  Fresco 
is  not  made  for  fools,  either  as  workmen  or  spectaUjrs.  Mural 
paintings,  set  up  by  public  lx>diC3,  must  first  be  paintings  involviug 
careful  colom-,  which  secm-es  a  certain  completeness  of  treatment ;  and 
secondly,  they  must  be  paintings  of  subjects  sufficiently  impcntant  to 
deserve  constant  recurrence  on  the  part  of  the  public  mind.  In 
mural  painting  you  mostly  get  rid  of  the  sensualist  and  the  buffoon. 
Large  coloured  works  scarcely  admit  of  broad  hiuiioiir  or  carioatun?. 
The  most  extensive  attempt  of  tliis  kind  wo  ever  saw,  is  in  the 
strictly  moral,  but  highly  appalling,  allegories  outside  the  new 
Munich  Gallery*  (if  Mimich  has  not  risen  against  them  since  we  saw 
them  in  1854).  Their  wit  reminds  one  sadly  of  llootl's  well-known 
sketch  of  a  very  fat  German  th*essed  as  harlequiji,  with  the  motto, — 

"  Tho  unv-ivldy  Elopliont 
To  make  thorn  mixth  used  oU  his  might." 

After  all.  that  which  is  to  elevate  the  public  tjiste  must  be  a  little  above 
the  public  tasto.  Popular  illustrations  of  daily  life  cannot  be  so;  and  wo 
have  hardly  any  black  and  white  illustrations  of  higher  aim,  in  which 
the  artists  have  really  done  their  best.  Popular  work  seems  to  have  a 
kind  of  centrifugal  tendency  away  from  beauty  and  noblenejis,  which 
arc  the  centre  of  the  painter's  attraction.  It  is  always  .slipping  oft'  from 
these  rather  grave  things,  and  into  the  zone  of  commonplace,  or  tlie 
joker's  Umbo.  I-lxcept  in  the  case  of  xuxq  and  vciy  strong  and  happy 
inspirations,  like  T^ecli's  "GenenU  Fc\Tier,"  men  cannot  be  exitected 
to  exeii  themselves  very  seriously  on  works  wliich  are  only  to  be 
glanced  at^  and  tben  thrown  a^ide.  It  is  only  tempting  our  best  men, 
and  undervaluing  what  tliey  can  do  for  us,  to  keep  them  to  illustra- 
tion. It  makes  them  work  on  other  men's  ideas  when  they  have 
thoughts  of  their  o\vn ;  and  it  tempts  them  to  appeal,  not  to  the 

*  We  are  glnd  to  eajr  that  nil  M.  DorT*  Scriplnre  iUnitnitionB  w«m  quite  blnmclesi; 
ftnd  that  some  of  them  show  fresh  powen,  c«pcidjdJy  in  the  Jircotioii  of  londjcapo.  We 
c«n  only  »ay,  •'  Macte  novS  virtutt? !" 

f  Kuildn's  ETidimce,  R.  A.  CommisBon,  Ani  5100. 
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people,  l«it  to  the  ina^lness  of  tli«  people,  by  idle  mockeries  or 
degrading  lioiTors.  We  do  not  think  we  have  said  one  wortl  too  mnch 
about  M.  Doix-'s  sacrifice  of  hiinself  to  t!io  modern  lust  of  sensation, 
We  may  appeal  to  Jlr.  Mnclise's  "  Ti-afalgar  "  as  a  contrary  instance  of 
terrible  siibject  nnhly  treated. 

The  spectator's  feelings  can  hardly  be  led  ^rrong  by  this  picture. 
He  must  understand  that  the  blood  and  wounds  in  it  are  accessorie.=3, 
and  not  the  motive,  or  main  subject  That  is  the  altogether  ennobling 
thought  of  universal  daving  and  self-sacrifice,  discipline  stronger  than 
death,  and  the  measuivd  wmtli  of  skilful  combat  It  is  a  veiy 
dilferent  thing  to  teach  j^eople  "  to  love  to  look  on  torture,  and  fear 
to  look  on  war,"  which  ia  (if  any)  the  tendency  of  M.  Dora's  work, 
anil  to  make  them  feel,  as  women  feel  before  Maclise's  picture — 
"Tliese  fought  for  mo;**  or  as  men — "I  would  that  I  were  tlicre." 
It  is  not  in  our  way  just  now  to  express  all  the  pleasure  we  feel  at 
Mr.  Maclise's  great  success.  His  subject  is  peculiarly  well  ndapted 
to  his  ne^^'on8  and  severe  style.  Tlie  set  and  highly-strained  expi-es- 
sion  of  the  various  I'aca?  is  exactly  what  ia  wanted,  and  exactly 
what  siiita  that  vehemence  and  intense  "  sturm-und-drang "  of  the 
painter's  own  mind,  which  has,  to  our  thoughts,  often  injured  other 
works  of  his. 

We  congratiilate  the  country  on  possessing  frescoes  like  that  of 
which  the  oil  picture  last  mentioned  is  a  specimen.  Such  painting 
will  gra<lually  teach  the  public,  once  more,  bow  mnch  of  history 
may  be  loamt  in  terms  of  form  and  colour,  and  how  powerful  that 
teaching  ia  wliich  appeals  to  the  higher  feelings  in.stead  of  the  lower. 
Men  will  not  beUevc  that  great  idc^s  can  be  conveyed  to  their  minds 
easily,  impressed  on  their  hearts  ani:l  not  mastered  by  their  intellects; 
and  doubtless  it  is  qiiite  right  to  insist  on  study  and  thought,  and 
almost  to  forbid  sentiment,  to  those  who  Iiave  time  to  labour  on  facts 
and  ideas.  But  those  who  have  no  time  to  reatl  many  books  may 
Lave  lime  for  pictm-e-l>ook3  of  history.  We  apprehend  that  history 
was  not  made  at  such  feari'\il  expense,  only  to  he  \\Tangled  over  by 
the  learned.  Nor  is  the  poor  man,  moved  by  ]>ictiircs  of  the  death  of 
Nelson,  much  woi-sc  olf  in  liis  hLstorical  estimate  of  the  dying  man, 
than  he  who  is  well  up  in  all  the  scandals  about  Lady  Hamilton ;  and 
who  knows  all  about  Nelson's  so-called  vanity  and  cliihlishness  ;  and 
who  Htanda  astonished  tliat  the  King,  I/)Td,  and  Ideal  of  all  sailors 
behaved  on  shore  much  as  otlier  sailors  behaved  in  his  day. 

Many  objections  have  been  made  to  what  is  called  BUperiicial  know- 
ledge, which  are  perfectly  right  as  applied  to  pei-sons  engaged  in 
serious  study,  but  which  do  not  Iiold  as  to  the  world  in  general  The 
whole  nation  cannot,  of  course,  be  instructed  thoroughly  in  its  own 
history ;  yet  it  is  highly  expedient  that  as  many  of  us  should  know 
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aa  iniLch  of  it  as  we  caa.  Our  own  generation  above  all  things 
^timds  in  neetl  of  high  tliouglit  of  its  own  past,  wliich  it  seems  to  have 
almost  foi-gotten ;  perhaps  no  western  race  ever  was  so  sunk  in  the 
SL^L'pticism  of  ignorance  ahout  the  storj'  of  its  own  glory.  It  is 
not  only  the  Sacred  Histories  which  men  doubt  of  in  our  days ;  it  is 
of  them  only  that  men  express  their  doubts,  from  their  paTamount 
importance.  As  to  seculai*  history,  men's  minds,  in  all  classes,  take 
their  ease  altogether,  and  think  notliing  about  it.  Almost  everylKxly 
has  read  the  History  of  England  in  his  youth,  and  everybody  may 
be  supposed  to  have  read  the  "Arabian  Nights."  And  most  men  in 
English  middle  life,  if  they  cxauiiued  their  own  minds  and  told 
us  the  results,  sans  lihrase,  would  confess  tliat  the  two  narratives 
seem  about  equally  real  to  them.  One  reason  is,  that  the  fictions 
are  associated  in  their  memories  with  illustnitive  pictiu^s,  and  the 
true  history  is  not.  Perhaps  many  of  us  have  had,  'm  the  imagi- 
nation of  our  childhood,  a  better  idea  of  what  a  Genie  may  be  like, 
than  what  aii  English  archer  of  Crecy  or  Agincourt  really  was 
like.  It  is  on  re[jR*.sentaUous  of  the  oi-dluary  facts  of  history  that 
popular  historical  ai*t,  such  as  Mi\  Watts  proposes  for  us,  will  take  its 
stand.  He  has  shown  that  it  is  practicable :  and  our  omti  concern 
with  it  is,  that  of  all  means  of  geneiul  education,  it  is  easiest  and 
most  elevating.* 

Considering  the  amount  of  rhetoric  which  is  made  use  of  in  popu- 
lar histories,  lectures,  educational  addresses,  and  the  like,  we  d<»  not 
see  why  ideas  should  not  be  administered  in  a  wrapping  of  form  and 
colour  as  well  Men  talk  of  its  being  visionaiy  and  fanciful  to  tliink 
that  faraiere  in  a  corn-exchange  may  be  put  in  the  way  of  lesiming 
facts  in  their  country's  history  by  frescoes  on  its  walls.  They  do  not 
think  it  faucil'ul  to  use  any  quantity  of  rhetorical  colour,  description, 
exaggeration,  or  indeed  fallacy,  to  impress  any  view  of  their  own  on 
the  very  same  men.  Are  we  all  so  wise — ^liave  we  all  so  much  true 
knowledge,  as  to  be  superior  to  being  taught  anytliing  by  the  eye  ? 
Between  elociuence  and  sarcasm,  wo  are  perfect  slaves  to  the  ear. 

•  The  lipadB  of  hia  sobeme  are  nearly  thus  ('*  Evidence  on  the  R.A.  Conuuiasion)  :— 
'*  There  sliall  bo  on  Academy  so  Car  roformcd,  as  to  ita  toaihing  fimcU'oD«,  lu  to  ba  under 
the  direction  of  some  one  man  of  n[^a^ly  oonanmrnate  technical  knowledge.  Th«  hest 
studcnta  of  Art  Schools  aad  olhera  shall  ha  adnutted  to  it;  and  a^  thcj  reach  tho  highuat 
tenclinule  degroe  of  technical  skill,  they  shiUl  bo  employed,  uuOer  the  head  of  the  school,  or 
8omu  other  oompeteut  designer,  as  Mr.  Maclisc,  for  example,  in  painting,  uuder  iuBpectlon, 
sorieii  of  hiatoiical  paintinga  in  public  places.  In  particular  i\u-  larger  puhlic  schoold 
should  he  thns  adorned  u-ith  claasical  subjects.  The  expense  would  be  wa  alight  that 
failuTM  might  aimply  be  pointed  orcr  again ;  hut  the  beginnings  mi^t  be  elementary 
enough  to  preclude  failure.     I^'laxmon's  designs  might  dn  to  begin  with." 

Mr.  Armitago  appears  to  preftff  the  French  nUiitr  system  of  teaching,  whero  the  pupili 
work  actually  from  the  first  under  the  oyo  of  the  leading  painters  of  the  day,  each  of  whom 
Ii,  in  fact,  B  Mtttirt  tTEeotf.  It  is  highly  desirable,  of  course,  and  wo  wish  we  coiild  sec  him 
it  the  head  of  anoh  a  school  in  England,  as  he  tells  ns  his  master  D^loroche'a  was  ui  Paris. 
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If  only  boys  and  women  are  carried  away  by  llueut  or  vehe- 
ment oratory,  very  few  men  are  proof  to  an  epigram ;  though  they 
may  have  learned  to  take  what  we  conceive  to  be  t!ie  proi>er 
measure  of  rhetoric.  The  fact  is,  that  paintings  ai-e  liighly  sugges- 
tive, though  not  exciting;  and  they  share  the  fate  of  moat  ser- 
mons and  lectures  whicli  have  the  same  quality  and  defect.  Kxcite- 
ment  saves  the  hearer  from  thought;  suggest iveness  awakens  it  in 
him ;  and  thought  simply  frightens  many  exemplary  persons.  They 
luive  given  up  the  notion  of  ever  trying  to  think  anything  out,  to 
exhaust  any  aubject,  or  to  form  a  decided  or  modified  conviction  of 
tlieir  own  on  any  matter.  Theii  view  of  thought  is,  repeating  the 
usual  commonplaces  expected  of  people  in  their  position.  They  look 
on  a  person  who  is  tiying  to  present  new  ideas  to  their  mimls,  as  a 
lai^  and  hitherto  prosperous  caterpillar  is  said  to  contemplate  the 
idmeumon-fly  who  is  going  to  lay  eggs  in  Imu ;  that  ia  to  say,  witli 
eiti-eme  disgust,  and  every  form  of  i-esistauce  of  which  his  imperfect 
nature  is  capabla 

Mr.  Arnold's  remarks  about  his  counbymen  are,  \ntIiout  doubt, 
open  to  unfavourable  conuueut.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
trutli  of  a  great  deal  of  what  he  says  about  Philistinism,  ideas,  and 
so  on.  All  who  are  trying  to  tcaoh  grown  people  or  adolescents — 
all  quasi-educators,  like  him,  the  painters,  or  ourselves,  know  that  his 
statements  deserve  attention,  and  also  have  a  practical  hearing.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  minds  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  the  country  are,  as  he  says,  drugged  with  business 
and  monotonous  lahoiu*.  Kich  men  and  poor  pass  life  in  a  maimer 
which  they  themselves  feel  to  be  unmeaning.  Holding  the  Christian 
faith  in  niany  cases  with  eaniestness,  or  with  willing  acceptance,  they 
fail  to  see  the  connection  between  it  and  the  every-day  compound  of 
anxiety  and  monotonous  speculation  without  thought,  wearied  exer- 
tion, and  compelled  uiactivity,  which  is  their  life.  We  do  not  care  to 
dwell  on  Mr.  ^Vrnold's  contemptuous  despair  of  the  elevating  or  com- 
forting power  of  the  Christian  faith  for  English  people :  he  seems  to 
consider  its  effects  another  form  of  drugging.  But  we  began]  these 
papers  by  calling  art  **  Aucilla  Domini " — a  means  of  aervmg  God,  and 
of  teaching  His  service  to  man, — and  we  really  wish  to  puiut  to  the 
real  and  actual  testimony  which  is  borne  to  Him  by  beauty,  and  by 
man's  pm-suit  of  it  in  this  world.  Beauty  can  be  observed,  and,  to  all 
practical  purpose,  proved :  and  admiration,  and  also  aspiration,  what- 
ever they  are,  are  demonstrable  facts.  No  one  can  conceive  of  such  a 
change  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  elementa  of  beauty  and  admiration 
from  the  outer  physical  world  and  the  innei*  nature  of  man ;  "but, 
were  they  withdrawn,  something  would  certainly  bo  found  missing; 
which  at  present  stmngely  corresponds  with  and  coulums  God's 
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actual  revelation  of  Himself  to  nuiii.     The  evidence  of  Vieanty,  and 
the  analogous  evidence  of  honour,  or  moral  beauty,  are  tilings  not  to  j 
be  ncglectetl  in  any  age :  in  nmiiy  time-s  they  have  formed  the  whole  i 
of  the  witness  left  in  the  heathen.     Man's  search  for  and  discovery  of- 
beauty  is  called  Art :  let  it  bear  its  owni  witness.    Let  us  so  train  our 
painters  that  they  shall  not  deface  art  Mnth  cruelty  or  voluptuousness; 
but  do  not  let  ns  confine  them  to  what  Me  have  called  religious  art  in 
the  narrower  sense,  any  more  than  we  forbid  out  poets  to  write  any- 
thing but  hymns.     Cliristiau  art  was  firat  defined  as  "  art  produced 
by  Christian  men,  working  with  a  purpose  worthy  of  their  faith;" 
and  the  purpose  of   producing  works   which  shall  contribute  to 
instruction  and  infonnation  about  tnith  may  surely  be  considered  a 
worthy  one.     Now  man  feels  himself  tlie  root  and  crovni  of  things, 
the  cliief  being  in  the  visible  world.      And  the  power  of  Admira- 
tion, which  is  in  him,  is  continually  l>eariiig  witness  to  him  of  some-j 
thing — that  is  to  say,  some  personal  Being — infinitely  above  liim5el(l 
yet  with  whom  he  holds  relation  ;  therefora,  to  admire  is  to  aspire,  in 
the  \'iew  of  most  tlicists,  at  least.    Anyhow,  Christian  education  is  a 
part  of  Cliristian  work,  and  Christian  art  should  work  in  education. 
And  we  cannot  now  go  off,  where  this  would  lead  us,  into  questions 
about  the  relations  between   work   and   worship,   or  compare  tho 
"merits"   of  labour  dedicated   l>y   the  spirit  of  the  labourer,  and 
work  of  its  own   nature  sacred ;  nor  can  we,  in  other  words,  dis- 
tinguish between  doing  good  and  acting  rightly.     Hooker  saj's,  "The; 
ways  of  well-doing  are  in  number  even  as  many  as  the  kinds  of 
voluntaiy  actions;"  and  following  a  trade  is  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  society,  as  almsgiving  is  ministering  to  the  needs  of  an  indi>adual.* 
We  are  most  of  us,  perhaps,  subject  to  oscillations  between  giving 
too  much  or  too  little  importance  to  the  difl'erencc  between  Christianj 
work  and  specially  religious  work  in  art,  ns  in  otiier  things. 

But  it  is  matter  of  history  that  all  religious  systems  whatever 
have  made  use  of  art  in  one  of  two  ways ;  and  generally  8])eaking  j 
in  both  of  them.  We  think  tliat  art  may  be  used  iu  churches 
for  impressi%'encss  or  devotion,  and  also  for  instruction  and  Chris- 
tiau  education.  And  we  apprehend  that  the  suspicion  which  many 
English   people  feel  about  church   paintings,  may  turn  very  much 


*  See  Mr.  Steph«D*s  "Ess&ts."  Ills  rrucial  instance  ia  that  of  a  stockbrolEer  or  a 
publican,  "who,'*  oalie  iayi,  "  if  tlipy  paw  thp  whole  day  in  buying  and  idling  Bhorefl  or  in 
serving  fustonicnt,  pass  tbuir  timu  in  duing  good,  jutt  as  much  lu  the  most  zealous  dcrgy-  - 
man  or  sister  of  mercy."  This,  thoo^li  Btnng  doctrine,  may  be  tnie  as  far  as  it  { 
that  is  to  say,  true  in  the  exclusircly  politieo-cconomical  point  of  view.  But  take  two' 
stockbrokers  or  publicans,  equal  in  honesty  and  induntn',  and  Id  ouo  ol'  them  give  money 
to  some  dcaerring  poor  man,  and  the  othvr  give  beer  to  sonicbmly  who  vants  it,  the  otliara 
not.  We  iubmit  that  there  is  a  difference  bnlwcon  drawing  beer  for  charity  and  draving 
it  for  money,  and  that  there  is  a  balance  of  **  goodness  "  in  favour  of  the  licegivera. 
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on  Uiia  distinction.  Rightly  or  ^vixjngly,  our  cinmtrynicn  deeply 
feel  tliat  single  figures  of  j^reat  beauty,  l>y  their  veiy  iinpressive- 
ness,  may  tend  to  a  kind  of  idolatry.  Pictures  of  facta  or  events 
in  Holy  Scripture  are  not  open  to  tins  imputiition,  and,  as  wc  think, 
would  not  excite  suspicion.  AVe  think  that  in  nU  Keformed  Churches 
men's  minds  need  re-assuring  aa  to  the  danger  of  improper  use  of 
decorative  paintings  or  mosaic  on  church  \A*all3.  Indeed,  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  the  precaution  so  frequently  taken,  of  covering  the 
whole  surface  of  a  picture,  except  faces  and  hands,  witli  gold  or  silver 
work,  beai-3  ■witness  to  alanns  of  this  kind.*  Nor  are  they  unreason- 
able. Church  painting  and  sculpture  has  degenerated  in  all  ages, 
even  from  allowable  symbolisms,  into  pure  idolatry.  In  all  forms  of 
worsliip,  to  pray  before  or  by  the  help  of  any  representation  or  ijnage 
whatever,  seems  to  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  praying  to  it.  There  is  a 
kind  of  Pagan's  I'mgi-ess  which  lias  been  iiuide  again  and  again. 
Ninevite  and  Egjptiau  peraoniiications,  from  being  to  one  generation 
symbols  of  God's  power  and  knowledge  and  nUe  over  creation,  came 
to  be  worshipped  as  fetiches  in  another.  Tlie  Greek  images,  which  once 
perhaps  witnessed  to  thoughtful  men  of  beauty  and  manhood,  and  of 
Him  who  made  man  in  His  own  image,  became  types  of  abomination, 
and  their  worsliip  the  worship  of  devils.  Cluistiau  syinboUsm  has 
always  been  kept  in  some  degi-ee,  and  in  many  i^istances,  jiure  from 
taint  of  idolatry;  yet  we  all  know  what  incessant  confusion  the  natural 
desire  for  a  sign,  for  some  token  of  Deity — in  a  word,  for  some  visible 
thing  to  worship — has  made  between  dedicated  art  and  simple  pagan- 
ism. In  how  many  cases  has  the  perfectly  natural  and  plainly  piou3 
wish  for  splendour  in  church  decoration  at  la.st  led  men's  -souls  away 
fn^m  earnest  worship,  and  art  been  made  the  people's  mistress  and  not 
the  Lord's  handmaid.  It  is  essential  for  the  revival  and  success  of  any 
great  and  poweiful  school  of  art  among  us,  that  men's  minds  should 
be  satisfied  on  this  point.  Great  and  believing  men  will  not  work  at 
art  unless  they  can  dedicate  it,  unless  they  can  think  they  are  some- 
how giving  spiritual  testimony  and  instruction  by  it.  Whether  ^\<t 
hope  be  expressed  or  imderstood  in  the  work  he  does,  the  Christian 
peinter,  when  he  is  doing  his  best,  docs  it  in  Christ's  name;  and 
though  he  will  not  trade  in  sacred  subjecfr,  or  sanctimoniously  reject 
Beculnr  or  any  subject  at  all,  still  he  \nll  aspire  at  least,  all  throxigh 
his  (biys,  to  do  some  work  which  may  ciill  out  aspimtion  and  devotion. 
It  always  has  been  so ;  since  Egypt  and  Assyria^  the  fimdamental 

•  The  prindplp,  we  am  inclined  to  tbiuk,  U  thia  :  The  features  (of  iho  Madonnt  or  St. 
PtCcr,  for  example)  are  trodiliouol  or  hUtoricol  in  tho  Greek  Church.  (Sco  Cunmn'« 
^  Uonaiteries,"  which  contain  much  valuablu  information  on  Byxantin?  Art.)  It  U  felt 
to  be  good  for  all  men  to  aoq  the  rcAl  Ukeneu  of  soinU  when  on  cirth ;  hut,  still  ibey  must 
bare  no  accntr  entourage,  as  if  viaibt}*  ptwant ;  and  no  onument  of  ideal  be«uty — nothinj^ 
to  lead  to  creature  worship. 
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motives  of  every  scliool  or  system  of  noble  art  have  always  beea 
religious  or  spiritual.  Not  only  has  it  always  been  felt  that  beauty 
is  sotue  kind  of  tyi)e  or  symbol  of  some  divine  quality,  but  before 
men  ever  analysed  their  own  minds  enough  to  put  such  a  notion  into 
wurds,  tliey  used  the  best  beauty  they  could  produce  to  the  glory  of 
whatever  name  they  were  led  to  give  their  gods. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  in  our  own  time  and  country  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  all  classeSj  educated,  and  half-educated,  necessitate  great 
caution  iu  the  use  of  sacred  pictures.  The  cry  of  "  Xo  Popery !"  Is 
enough  to  overthrow  any  art  school,  because  it  will  exclude  its  fresco 
(which  we  take  to  bo  its  most  important  work)  from  churches,  whicli 
mti  obviously  among  the  moat  important  places  for  it.  AVe  want 
English  histoiy  in  common  places  of  resort,  classical  history  in  schools, 
tlie  liistoiy  of  man's  hope  after  death  in  churches.  And  iu  pleading  for 
the  latter  we  must  insist  on  om*  distinction  between  devotional  and 
educational  subjects  for  fresco, — though  it  will  sceui  Uue-diuwu  to  one 
party  and  irreverent  to  the  other.  Until  a  new  Angelico  arises  to  do 
it  for  us,  we  cannot  help  having  misgivings  about  the  very  attempt  to 
etimulatc  religious  feeling  by  physical  beauty ;  and  wc  look  with  more 
satisfaction  on  his  angelic  clioirs,  themselves  adoring,  and  on  his  his- 
torical New  Testament  pictures,  than  on  his  (comparatively  few  or 
small)  single  figures  of  saints.  It  is  one  thing  to  use  painting  to  stir 
thought  into  acti\'ity,  another  to  appeal  by  it  to  sentiment  It  seems 
A'ery  like  despising  the  Uttlc  ones,  to  use  the  common  plea  about  theu" 
"simpUcity"  reijuiriug  an  "easier"  worship.  Because  an  inmgined 
contadina  or  supposed  lazzarone  is  too  "simple"  to  think  of  praying 
to  a  God  whom  he  or  she  cannot  see,  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  worship, 
first,  thiT)ugh  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  Mediatrix,  because  she  was^once  a 
visible  v.tnnan, — as  if  God  had  never  been  made  man ;  secondly,  they 
are  to  worshij)  through  and  by  means  of  an  image,  which  is  to  be  made 
beautiful  in  su*jh  a  way  as  sliall  suit  their  "simple"  notions  of  beauty. 
So  their  imago  is  set  up  for  them.  With  china-blue  eyes,  and  dead- 
gilded  hair,  and  a  gilt  crown  of  wooden  stars,  and  a  plaster  lily,  painted 
green  and  white,  with  long  robes  all  starred  and  stiiped  witli  bad 
colour,  with  pink  cheeks  and  the  smirk  of  a  lay-figure — such  are  the 
images  which  modem  ultramontane  ait  sets  up  to  repi-esent  the  mother 
of  our  Lord;  much  relying  also  on  carmincd  little  chembs, , velvet 
lumgiiigs,  artifi^'ial  flowers,  ci  si  qua  alia.  We  saw  this,  indeed,  in 
Mr.  Pugin's  chapel  at  Claplmm ;  and  we  know  it  distressed  us  quite  as 
much  as  that  gentleman's  architcclural  contrasts  can  have  distressed 
him.  This  is  indeed  making  art  a  handmaid.  She  ^^^ll  not  be  fit  for 
any  other  ser\ice  after  this.  This  is  mere  false  concession  to  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  people.  And  wc  think  that  C'orreggio,  and  even  Titian,  moke 
one  as  cfiuivocal  to  the  fancy  of  the  rich  and  luxurious ;  whether  the 
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beauty  of  St.  Sebastian  or  St.  John  be  used  to  awalcen  the  sentiment 
of  women,  or  Uot-bloodeJ  men  be  invited  to  look  at  the  unwasted 
forma  of  voluptuous  Magdalens.  "  Corruptio  optimi  pessima ;"  hut  we 
apprehend  that  purely  historical  pictures  of  the  events  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  not  subject  to  con'uptions  of  this  kind,  and  ought 
to  give  no  cause  for  alarm.  AVlieu  the  pictiu'e  of  an  event  is  set  up, 
it  represents  a  development  of  God's  will  and  pui^pose  for  man. 
"This  hath  God  done."  AH  the  men  and  women  in  the  picture  are 
in  a  subordinate  position.  It  i.s  this  whicli  makes  the  gi*eat  difterenoe, 
on  which  we  wish  to  insist,  between  pictures  of  saints  doing  some- 
thing, and  saints  standing  alone,  as  it  were,  to  be  adored.  And  we 
really  think  most  congregations  would  feel  tlie  difference  between  one 
kind  of  subject  and  the  other.  Historical  paintings  of  this  kind  arc 
educational  and  instructive — not  devotional  We  fear  that^  strictly 
speaking  and  as  a  principle,  di^voimial  art  is  not  admissible  into 
Anglican  or  Reformed  places  of  worsliip;  at  all  events  we  know  that 
very  few  Anglican  congregations  will  endure  it.  Not  much  delighting 
in  either  term,  we  prefer  the  word  Puritan  to  the  word  f'rotest-ant ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  either  that  the  strong  Puritanism  of  all  Kngland 
is  capable  of  producing  and  delighting  in  realist  art,  or  that  it  scents 
idolatry  in  purist  work  often, 'and  probably  too  often.  Many  works 
of  A17  Schefier — that-  one  in  jiarticular  which  represents  tlie  Lord 
enthroned,  "  drawing  all  men  unto  Him,**  with  the  chain  of  sin  falling 
from  their  outstretched  hands, — should  be  acceptable,  for  what  we  see, 
to  all  members  of  the  Chiistian  Church  on  earth.  It  i^  a  high 
aymholic  representation  of  an  awful  and  most  glorious  though  practical 
fact.  It  is  felt  as  a  great  symbolism.  The  motive  of  the  picture  is 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  end  of  aU  soitows,  as  simultaneous 
event*. — or  rather  as  an  identical  event.  It  awakens  devotion;  but 
not  direcUy  by  means  of  physical  beauty.  In  as  far  as  it  represents 
an  event,  it  is  historical ;  and  it  is  purely  symbolicid,  as  tlie  chains  ai-e 
typical  of  sin,  and  all  the  figures  are  ideals  of  various  human  forms  of 
trial  and  endurance. 

"We  have  wandered  far  and  reached  our  limit, — we  had  wished  to 
My  something  of  the  permitted  images  of  cherubim  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  and  of  the  mystic  cfjmponiul  fonu  called  cherubic,  connected 
Ds  it  15  with  Nine\'itish  and  Egyptian  symbolisms,  and  with  the 
griffins  of  Verona.  We  can  only  ask  any  render  who  likes  the  subject 
to  compare  Mr.  Henry  Uayraan's  article  in  Smith's  "Itiblical  JJic- 
tionary,"  a.  f.  "  Cherub,"  with  chap,  viii,  vol.  iii,  of  Ruskin's  *'  Moden» 
Pointers,"  verifying  at  lea.st  all  the  scriptui-al  references,  lie  will  see 
how  the  later  writer's  (Mr.  Uayman*s)  conclusions  fall  in  with  the 
earlier's,  quite  independently  and  unconsciously.  Both  are  of  the 
greatest  interest.     W^iat  we  want  all  this  to  come  to  is  much  as 
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follows.  Art  ought  to  be  recognised  and  worked  as  an  important 
means  of  national  education :  and  to  this  end  men  must  be  trained 
in  it  who  will  educate  others  by  their  works.  This  shoxdd  be  done, 
either  by  our  Universities  or  by  a  great  metropolitan  art  school  "We 
will  hope  for  a  time  when  the  functions  of  art  may  be  separated  from 
those  of  speech-making  and  dinner-giving  in  the  body  which  is  now 
called  our  Koyal  Academy  or  Art  School,  jwim  Ivams  b,  non  hicendo. 
But  really,  very  much  might  be  done  in  the  Universities,  as  they  will 
supply  the  special  need  of  English  art, — high  spirit,  high  training,  and 
high  aim.  AVe  do  not  say  that  art  ought  to  have  preceded  Anglo- 
Saxon,  international  law,  entomology,  or  microscopic  anatomy  at 
Oxford.  But  we  really  think  her  turn  might  come  now,  to  bring  in 
her  tribute,  to  nature  and  wisdom,  like  one  of  her  own  Canephorl 

R  St.  John  TyBWHirr. 
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THE  task  whicli  il.  Kenan  lias  set  liimself  is  a  noble  one,  whatever 
we  inay  tliiuk  of  the  perl'ovmance.  To  write  the  kistory  of  the 
begimiiug,  the  establisluueut,  and  the  spread  of  Chriatiauity ;  to  show 
the  eflects  of  tlmt  Divine  Itevelation  upon  tliose  wlio  first  received  it, 
and  the  moral  tlian;^e  which  it  hrought  about  in  the  world ;  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  Church's  missions,  and  to  draw  a  picture  which  shall 
be  true  of  tlie  moral,  soci:iI,  and  intellectual  state  of  the  Iloman 
Empire,  to  which  those  missions  were  directed,  this  is  a  great  work, 
and  worthy  of  a  great  ambition.  Our  own  time  possesses  its  own 
advantages  for  undertaking  it.  Never  before  have  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  been  so  critically  and  litei-ally  studied ;  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  history,  literature,  laws,  institutions — of  the 
iuwani  and  outward  life  of  many  peoples  of  the  Roman  Empu-e,  is  wide 
and  accurate.  And  besides  this,  Eastern  literatui'e  other  than  sacred  is 
elowly  giving  up  its  treasures;  and  tlie  long-buried  wealth  of  ancient 
tombs  and  monuments,  with  their  coins^  medals^  iuscripUous,  all  of 
which  worii  unknown  to  former  students,  Imve  been  made  int^iyible, 
and  speak  to  iis.  And  these  serve  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

No  one  will  deny  M.  Kenan's  many  high  qualifications  for  the  task 

*  Wa  cannot  forbeu* uucrliog  thif  sctond,  and  indcpcndont,  notice  of  M.  Bcun's  book, 
•FTrt  114 1>7  a  contri1>utar  from  a  diatuit  [)ort  of  the  world.  — £».  C.  li. 
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vhicb  lie  lias  taken  in  hand.  To  his  lionour  be  it  said,  lie  has  raatle 
tliG  study  of  tlie  .Semitic  laiigiiages  liis  own,  a  study  wliicli  rarely 
enrus  fame  or  reward,  and  wliicb  exacts  no  slight  self-deuial  from  so 
passionate  sin  admirer  of  the  old  Hellenic  spirit  He  is  a  wnter  who 
evidently  8i>are3  no  toil,  vhoae  reading  is  immense,  who  knows  how 
to  illustmte  lus  subject  from  modern  instances,  and  who  write-s  in  a 
style  not  merely  pleasant  to  reatl,  but  fur  clearness  and  [wint  inimiUvl)la 

When  ho  tells  us  of  liis  nira,  we  recognise  it  as  the  higlicst  which 
the  liistorical  student  can  keep  before  him, — "  to  find  out  the  truth 
and  give  it  life,  to  labour  in  order  that  the  gi'eat  events  of  the  past 
may  be  krrown  with  the  utmost  exactness  possible,  and  be  presented 
in  a  manner  wortliy  of  them." 

One  qualification  avc  miss,  and  the  want  of  it  mors  ever}'  other. 
M.  Kenan  would  be  the  historian  of  Christianity ;  that  is,  as  Christians 
believe,  of  the  Divine  will  and  chai-acter,  manifested  to  men  by  Jesns 
Christ,  the  Sou  of  God.  ^Vn  historian  should  be  in  sjTUpathy  with 
liis  subject :  to  understand  rightly  the  subtle  and  mysterious  natxire 
of  a  religious  faith  he  must  believe  in  the  truth  and  reality  of  it ;  and 
for  this  end  he  must  stand  towai*da  it  in  the  position  of  a  learner. 
But  Al.  Kenan  is  critic  and  judge  of  the  marvellous  lustoiy-  irom  tlie 
first.  Ho  cannot  even  become  a  believer  in  it,  with  tlie  progress  of 
his  inquiries.  Before  ever  he  begins  to  write,  the  que.stion  of  the 
truth  and  reality  of  his  subject  \b  closed.  He  has  brought  it  to  a  test 
and  found  it  wanting.  It  stands  condenmecl.  And  so  it  comes  to 
pass  that  M.  itunan  is  t!ie  historian,  according  to  his  ovm  view,  of  no 
actual  revelation,  but  the  ilreani  of  one — the  strange, 'l>eautifnl,  base- 
less dream  of  these  1,800  years.  From  the  outset  M.  Kenan  will  not 
let  us  foi^'et  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  "Vie  tie  Jusus."  The 
nnsound  and  arbitrary  theory  on  which  that  book  was  written  still 
holds  liim  captive, — the  theory  which  makes  the  liiHtoiy  of  Chris- 
tiiiuity,  in  tho  true  sense  of  the  word,  impossible,  wliich  degrades 
it  to  the  liLstoiy  of  a  world-famed  delusion.  We  shall  not  on  this 
accoimt  examine  M.  lienan'a  "  A]>utre3  "  with  less  coolness  and  impar- 
tiality. Our  one  aim  will  be  to  do  justice  to  the  author  and  his  book, 
and  where  he  has  anjiJiiug  to  teach  us,  gladly  to  learn  from  liim. 
Denunciation  is  neither  our  part  nor  dutj'^not  where  the  \mter 
offends  the  convictions  and  hopes  which  are  most  dear  to  us.  And  if 
we  say  at  once  that  the  book  is  the  offypring  of  a  theory;  and  therefore, 
as  we  think,  untnistwortliy,  it  is  only  because  M.  Kenan  tells  us  so. 

Wo  propose  to  examine  the  author's  treatment — (I.)  of  the  sacred 
narratives  which  he  hfilds  in  a  measure  to  be  authorities,  (II.}  and 
of  the  events  contained  in  thcni  which  properly  form  the  subject  of 
his  book;  (III.)  to  meet  him  next  on  the  more  open  field  of  tlie 
missions  of  the  Apostles,  their  course  and  direction,  and  the  events 
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wliich  made  ready  their  path  beforehand ;  and  then,  (IV.)  to  glance 
with  him  at  the  state  of  the  Koiiian  world  iu  tlie  middle  of  the  first 
century,  when  those  missions  hegan. 


JL  Reuan  has  not  changed  his  opinion  coucermug  the  authorship 
of  the  foxirth  Gospel,  and  its  historical  value.  "  If  we  wish  to  find,"  he 
says,  "a  consistent  and  logical  narrative  (of  the  resunection),  wliich 
pennits  us  to  conjecture  what  is  hiiUlen  behind  the  illusions,  it  is 
there  (in  St.  John)  that  we  must  seek  it"  • 

Further,  JI.  Ilenan  does  not  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  tlui-d 
Go3i)el  and  of  the  Acts  is  the  same ;  that  the  latter  work  is  a 
continuation  of  the  former;  that  the  writer  was  St.  Luke,  the  com- 
l)ftnion  of  St  PauL  On  these  data^  this  author  must  have  l)eeii 
ac(|uainted  with  eye-witnesses  of  our  Lords  life ;  he  must  have  been 
present  at  many  of  the  scenes  whicli  he  describes ;  and  he  must  have 
enjoyed  the  best  position  jiossible  ft^r  writing  what  he  pi'ojwsed,  a  trae 
narrative  of  the  tilings  which  liad  taken  place  befure  and  after  the 
njsurrection.  We  shoiUd  have  iuferred  this  fiom  M.  Kenan's  owii 
admissions,  but  in  vain.  SI.  Iteuau  has  a  theoi-y  acwjrdiug  to  which 
St  Luke  may  have  been  a  compiler  of  legends,  a  skilful  advocate,  a 
partisan  writer,  but  no  true  historian,  for  "he  believed  in  impossi- 
bilities." But  let  this  pass  for  the  present  M.  IJcnan  supposes  that 
St  Luke  wrote  at  Rome  alxiut  the  year  80,  the  age  of  the  first  Fla^nans, 
when  public  feeling  was  favomnbly  inclined  to  the  Chiistiana,  The 
principles  of  the  Eomnn  Church,  then  as  ever  after,  tending  to  the 
Lierarchical  and  pobtical  character,  weighed  heavily  on  Iiim.  He 
wrote  in  the  interest  of  that  Church,  and  iu  the  tone  of  an  apologist. 
Too  loyal  to  condemn  his  fonuer  master,  St  Paul  (whom  yet  he  will 
not  diitctly  call  Ajxistle),  his  wish  was  to  smooth  down  the  diffei-euces 
of  the  two  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  in  a  way  the  most  acceptable  to 
the  officud  siile.-f-  "Dans  une  telle  disjjosition  d'ame,"  he  was  quite 
incapable  of  rcpresentiug  events  as  they  really  hapjwjned ;  indeed  he 
had  no  caro  for  historical  fidelity;  edification  was  his  single  aim. J 
He  changed  the  complexion  of  facts  to  suit  the  requirements  of  his 
subject,  and  added  on  to  authentic  traditions  many  a  pious  l^end. 
This  is  especially  tlie  case  iu  the  t^*elve  first  chapters,  "  the  most 
open  to  attack  of  all  tlie  New  Testament  Scrijitures."  Iu  the  second 
portion  of  his  work,  where  he  is  diiectly  an  eye-'ft'ituess.  his  authority 
is  great,  and  towards  the  close  the  narrative  Incomes  wonderfiUly 
acouzate;  "the  last  pages  of  the  Acts  are  the  only  completely 
lustoricol  jMiges  which  we  possess  on  the  origin  of  Christianity."  § 
•  P.  it  t  P.  xxiT.  X  P.  xaJT.  \  P.  xxTu. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  Af.  Reiiau  means  to  accuse  St.  Luke  of 
delilietato  fictlsehood.  Kather  lie  supposes  tli&t  St.  Luke  could  not 
liave  written  otlierwise,  liviug  a3  be  (lid  m  the  seuouJ  geueration  kA 
Cliristians,  in  another  world  than  tlie  first  Ciiri.stiiin  society,  beiny  a 
Hellenist,  "  tr&s  ]>eu  Juif/'  and  slightly  acquainted  with  Jewish  life* 
In  short,  '*  the  Book  of  tlio  Acts  is  a  dogmatic  history,  dra\vni  np  in 
support  of  the  orthodox  doctiines  of  the  times,  or  ti  inculcate  ideaa 
which  were  most  pleasing  to  the  piety  of  the  autlior.""|- 

This  view  is  not  new.  It  is  that  of  a  foreign  school  of  criticism, 
remarkable  for  daring  boldness  of  conjectm*e,  as  well  as  for  much 
research  and  no  little  dogmatisnL  M.  Renau's  clear  and  elo(iueijt 
exposition  may  give  it  currency,  but  will  not  make  it  credible  among 
us.  Por  indeed  there  is  one  iusupei*ablo  difiiculty  to  our  receiving  it, 
and  that  is  the  sacred  text  itself.  Does  the  book  leave  tju  the  reader's 
iniod  the  impression  of  having  been  written  by  a  skilful  advocate  in 
support  of  liis  brief,  Wz.,  "tlio  lawfulness  of  the  call  of  the  Clentiles, 
and  the  divine  institution  of  the  hierarchy ;"  or  by  a  man  "  who 
pushed  his  principles  of  reconciliation  so  far  as,  in  two  or  three 
instances,  to  give  a  false  turn  to  the  life  of  St  Paul?"*  There  ia 
surely  much  inconsistency  in  JI.  Kenan's  view  of  St.  Luke's  character. 
Would  tender  piety  and  good  fnith,  quick  sjnnpathy,  a  conciliatory 
temper,  love  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  even  an  extreme  prepossession  for 
the  wonderfid  and  supeniatur.d — would  these  be  the  most  prominent 
traits  in  the  character  of  the  clever  historical  roniancist,  or  of  the 
Church  politician,  which  M.  Renan  makes  him  out  to  have  been  \ 
Is  a  work  which  bears  the  clearest  traces  of  the  writer's  sincerity 
and  simplicity  likely  to  Iiave  been,  perhaps  on  this  view,  the  most 
wonderful  work  of  art  in  all  ancient  literature  ? 

But  JI.  Kenan  affirms  that  these  conjectures  of  his  are  no  mei« 
suspicions  or  extmvagances  of  defiant  criticism,  but  views  based  on 
solid  inductions.  St.  Luke's  nai-rative,  he  says,  is  convicted  of  being 
"  faulty  and  written  on  a  system "  when  we  can  bring  it  to  a  test. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  supply  the  test.  If  the  two  arc  at  variance, 
it  is  tbc  Acts  wliich  aa-e  convicted.  Now  in  two  most  important 
circumstances  the  Epistles  strikingly  expose  the  particular  tendencies 
of  the  author,  and  his  desire  t^)  destroy  the  trace  of  the  divisions 
which  had  existed  between  Paul  and  the  apostles  of  Jerusalem.^ 

According  to  the  Acts,  says  11.  Kenan,  St.  Paul  went  up  to  Jeni- 
salem  after  his  conversion,  when  his  conversion  was  hai*dly  known, 
and  lived  with  the  apostles  on  terms  of  the  greatest  coitliality. 
Jerusalem  is  made  his  capital,  whence  he  sets  out;  where  he  is  the 
associate  of  the  apostles  and  preachers,  to  the  general  satislactiou ; 
and  his  doctrine  is  so  far  identical  with  theirs  that  in  some  measure 
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S^an  preach  as  tlielr  substitute.  In  all  this  the  writer's  object  is 
evideoUy  to  aoftfin  down  the  asperities  i)f  the  lijjid  Apostle,  and  pre- 

it  him  as  the  fellow-worker  with  the  Twelve.  Now  St  Paul's  own 
sccownt  in  his  Kpistle  to  the  Gnlatiaus  is  very  different.     .     .     .• 

Careful  reading  and  comparison  of  the  two  will  show  that  this 
char{>e  of  inconsistency  is  quite  unfounded.  The  booh  of  the  Acts 
does  not  say  that  St.  Paul  received  his  commiiision  fi*om  the  Twelve 
any  more  than  the  Epistle  says  it :  nor  does  it  bring  liiiu  into  con- 
nection with  the  apostles  till  some  time  after  his  conversion.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  dots  say  ("  il  est  vrai")  that  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  after  three  years  to  become  acquainted  with  Peter,  and 
does  relate  his  intercourse  and  fellowsliip  with  the  chief  apostles,  of 
which,  according  to  M.  Penan's  theor}',  there  was  little  or  none. 
And  so  far  from  the  writer  of  the  Acts  wishing  to  make  out  a  hasty, 
hollow  unanimity  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve,  it  is  in  tlie  Acts, 
and  not  in  the  Epistle,  that  we  i-ead  how  all  were  afraid  of  him  at 
first,  until  Barnabas  introduced  him,  iUid  stood,  as  it  were,  sponsor  for 
him.  It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  probable  that  a  writer  who  com- 
pt'ieed  his  book  on  pui-pose  to  depreciate  St.  Paul,  or  at  least  to  lessen 
his  relotivc  importance  in  the  Church,  and  who  held  loosely  to  his- 
torical truthfulness,  would  have  thrice  recorded  the  narrative  of  that 
stle's  wouderful  convei'siou  ? 

Kor  does  the  omission  from  the  Epistle  of  one  or  more  visita  to 
Tenisalem  strengthen  M.  Kenan's  argument.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  in  so  brief  a  survey  of  his  own  {jersonul  historj^  written 
with  a  direct  and  avowed  object,  the  Apostle  shoidd  introduce  events 
which  were  irrelevant  to  Tliat  object.  And  with  regard  to  the  differ- 
t-Hcea  of  docti'ine  between  the  two  apostles,  on  which  our  author  lays 
such  stress,  a  careful  itading  of  the  text  of  the  Epistle  is  sufficient 
answer.  (1)  Paul  affirms  that  the  one  Master  wrought  effectually 
in  each,  and  assigned  to  each  one  of  them  his  own  sphere  of  action  ; 
(2)  that  James,  Cephas,  and  John  gave  to  him  "  right  hands  of 
fellowship;'*  anil  (3),  from  the  narrative  of  what  took  jdace  at 
Antiocli,  it  is  evident  that  St.  Peter's  own  belief  and  usual  practice 
waa  tliat  which  the  first  council  had  decreed ;  but  that  teuipoi-arily, 
from  fear  or  excessive  caution,  or  to  avoid  offence — motives  which  are 
in  keeping  with  his  character, — he  was  betrayed  into  inconsistency, 
tarred,  and  was  condemned.  Had  Peter  always  Judaized,  und  in  prin- 
eiple  difiered  from  I*aul,  the  rebuke  of  the  latter  would  have  been 
meaningless. 

These  are  some  of  the  ostensible  reasons  on  which  ^I.  Penan  builds 
his  argument  that  St.  Luke  wrote  with  a  fixed  jjarty  purj^ose,  and  so 
far  is  untrustworthy.     But  it  is  really  on  "wider  and  deeiwjr  grounds 
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thafc  he  rejects  him  as  aii  historiau.  "  Wliat ! "  he  asks,  "  is  it  required 
that  we  arc  to  accept  literally  dncunientfl  iu  wliich  impossibilities  are 
found  ?  The  twelve  first  chapters  of  the  Acts  ure  a  tissue  of  Tuiracles. 
Now  it  i&  one  absolute  rule  of  criticism  not  to  admit  in  historical 
narratives  any  miraculous  circumstances."*  The  rule  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  author's  o%vn  invention,  and  the  reason  alleged  for  it,  from 
his  own  point  of  yi^vf,  utterly  unscientific.  He  defines  the  miracle 
to  he  "  a  formal  derogation  from  known  laws,  in  the  name  of  a  par- 
ticular wiU."-f-  If  this  deliuitiou  means  that  the  miracle  is  something 
above  the  known  laws  of  tlie  natund  world,  or  the  world  of  sensible 
phenomena,  the  definition  is  true.  Rut  M.  Renan  will  not  say  that 
the  action  of  the  Infinite  One  is  confined  to  those  few  laws  with 
which  we  arc  acijuainted.  He  admits  that  every  life  and  every  soul 
is  of  an  order  superior  to  nature.  He  speaks  pi-esently  of  that 
heiivenly  Father  under  whose  ])rotcction  are  the  proscribed,  whom 
men  have  banislied  from  their  churches :  to  whom,  as  the  Jutlge,  he 
solemnly  appeals.  Surely  the  existence  of  One  who  does  not  leave 
the  world  to  itself  implies  the  possibility  of  an  action  which  may  lie 
far  beyond  the  i-each  of  any  known  laws,  M.  Kenan  believes  Him 
present  in  the  All  that  is,  and  therefore  iu  each  single  thing 
that  is;  how  then  can  he  consistently  deny  in  human  histoiy  the 
working  of  a  particular  supematm-al  forne,  according  to  His  own 
will  ?  As  a  man  of  seienco  M,  lienan  will  not  affirm  that  all  the 
laws  of  the  phenomenal  world  are  kn(i\vn ;  nor  can  he  affirm  that 
what  belongs  to  another  sphere,  to  tlie  eupersensual,  is  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  the  univewe,  because  beyond  the  reach  of  such  as 
are  known  to  us. 

Further,  M.  lienan  challenges  the  possibility  of  a  miracle  on  the 
ground  of  insufficient  proof.  "  No  miracle,"  he  says,  "  is  now  wrought 
openly  at  Pai'is,  before  competent  scholars,  which  would  put  an  end 
to  doubt.**  It  is  evident  that  his  tliought-a  are  u|iun  the  lying  wondei-s 
invented  a-s  props,  and  claimed  as  proofs,  of  legendary  and  modern 
impostures :  and  it  is  no  less  evident  that  M.  Kenan  is  altogether 
mistaken  as  to  the  cause  and  character  of  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  has  been  often  shown  that  these  wcm  never  wrought 
as  mere  wonders  and  portents,  that  they  were  rather  the  signs  and 
witnesses  of  some  divine  fact  to  be  revealed ;  aeted  tniths  and  niani- 
festations  of  the  glor>-  of  Him  who  w;is,  iu  and  thmugh  tliem, 
declaring  the  Father.  WTiere  the  people  had  neither  faith  nor  love 
to  receive  the  truth  within  them,  no  miracle  was  wrought.  *iHe  did 
no  mighty  work  there  because  of  their  unbelief."  M.  Benan  eWdently 
confounds  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  with  the  pretended  miracles  or 
unexplained  maivels  of  later  times.  The  untruth  of  the  latter  blinds 
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biin  t^)  the  tiiitb  of  the  fonuer.  But  the  iuithcIl'  being  possible  from 
the  existence  of  Ciod  liiniself,  it  shoulil  uot  be  diliicult  tit  distinguisli 
between  the  t\i'c).  Id  the  one  case  there  is  a  cause  j  and  if  Chria- 
tiaoity  be,  as  our  author  believe49,  "  the  religion  of  humanity,"  and 
"the  single  unetiualled  (aniqutt)  fact  in  human  history,"  surely  a 
sufficient  cause — nay,  a  necessity.  Other  asserted  miracles  are  not 
rcjecte^l  because  they  are  impossible,  but  because  no  adequate  reason 
is  given  why  tliey  shouhl  have  been  wrought 

M.  Renau  is  no  less  unscientific  than  incousisteiit  when  he  denies 
tlie  truth  of  documents  bui^ause  they  contain  miiuculous  deeds,  and 
on  the  ground  that  these  ai-e  impossibilities.  The  theory  wliich  stains 
all  his  writings  is  destnictive  of  anything  like  fair  inquiry  and  criti- 
cism. For  the  "  hyi>othesis "  becomes  indispensable  to  account  for 
Uie  facts;  and  tlie  history  is  reconstructed  and  written  not  according 
to  the  documents  which  contain  it,  but  according  to  JI.  Kenan's  own 
imagination. 


11. 

We  proceed  to  examine  our  author's  vei-sion  of  some  parts  of  the 
history.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  resiurectiou  and  ascension 
of  Christ  are  inseimrable  from  the  life  of  the  apostles.  To  understand 
the  condiict  and  character  ctf  the  apostles?  we  must  revert  to  the  person 
of  tlieir  Master — the  Ii\'ing  centre  from  which  their  enei*gy  proceeded. 

It  was  their  one  calling  to  be  witnesses  to  the  world  that  He  who 
had  died  and  risen  again  was  alive  for  evermore  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.  The  very  word  "  witness "  is  the  key-note  of  the  Acts,  (it  is 
characteristic  of  M.  Renan  that  he  barely  notices  it),  and  the  great 
Cliristian  society  still  exists  to  ^^'ilues3  to  the  same  facts.  The  resur- 
rection and  ascension  of  Clirist,  with  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  tbe  groundwork  of  the  Church's  creed,  and  the  articles  of  faith  wliich 
unite  ail  who  call  themselves  Christian.  They  stand  on  a  difierent 
footing  from  the  doctrinty,  even  most  clearly  apostuhc,  which  have  been 
deri%'ed  from  them,  and  the  limits  and  shades  of  meaning  of  wliich 
have  been  and  are  points  of  ditlerence  to  all  churches.  Take  these 
^cway — let  no  Christ  have  ri.sen  and  ascended — and  there  is  no 
for  tbe  existence  of  the  Christian  Churcli. 

Space  compels  us  to  condense  M.  lienan's  account  of  the  great  fact 
of  the  resurrection;  btit  we  will  cndcavoui-  to  i-epresent  it  fairly, 
keeping  as  closely  as  pt>3aible  to  tlie  very  words  of  the  author. 

With  the  death  of  Jesus  tlie  apostles  thought  that  all  was  ended, 
and  grieve^l  for  an  irreparable  loss.  I5ut  love  and  enthusiasm  refuse 
to  recognise  any  such  Rtate  of  things,  liather  than  cease  to  hoi>e,  they 
trill  trifle  with  the  impossible,  and  do  violence  to  reality.  The  tmc 
existence  is  that  which  survives  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  us : 
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Jesus  had  lived  too  deeply  in  those  who  gathered  round  Him  for  them 
not  to  af&rm  that  He  was  ever  living.  Their  choice  lay  between 
i-le-spair  and  an  heroic  aifirmation  ("  une  aftirmation  h^roique").*  A 
keen  observer  might  have  predicted  from  that  sabbath  day  that  Jesus 
would  rise  agtun.  "  The  small  Christian  society  on  that  day  worked 
the  real  miracle :  it  raised  up  Jesxis  in  its  heart  tlirouglx  the  intense 
love  which  it  bore  Him."f  vSuch  love  is  stronger  than  death ;  and  as 
passion  quickly  coramuuicates  itself  and  si>read8  indefinitely,  so,  in 
one  sense,  Jesus  harl  already  risen.  It  needed  only  a  trifling  material 
fact  to  give  belief  that  his  body  was  not  here  on  earth,  and  the  dogma 
of  the  Kcsurrection  would  be  established  for  ever.  And  thus  it  camo 
to  pass.  The  faith  of  the  future  was  the  work  of  Mary  of  Magdala, 
She  came  on  Sunday  to  the  tomb,  found  it  open,  and  the  body  no 
longer  in  it.  .  .  .  Peter  and  John  are  brought  thither,  find  what 
she  had  said  to  be  ti-ue,  and  depart  in  much  trouble.  Mary  remained, 
possessed  by  one  thought,  Wliere  have  they  laid  His  body  ?  Then 
she  heai'd  a  slight  noise  beliind  her.  A  man  is  standing  there,  whom 
she  took  for  the  gardener.  She  spoke  to  him.  The  only  answer  is, 
"  Mary,'*  uttered  by  the  voice  which  so  often  liad  thrilled  through  her. 
.  .  .  Gmdually  the  shadow  disappears,  and  the  miracle  of  love  is 
wrought.  Mary  had  done  what  Cephas  could  not — evoked  life,  the 
sweet  and  piercing  voice,  from  the  tomb.  She  lias  seen  and  heard, 
and  the  resurrection  has  its  fii-at  witness. 

The  merit  and  glory  of  the  resurrection  rest  Avith  Mary.  The  others 
do  but  follow  her  example.  Peter  saw  only  the  empty  tomb  and  the 
graveclothes.  It  was  Maiy  who  loved  passionately  enough  to  outstep 
the  bounds  of  nature,  and  restore  life  to  the  phantom  of  her  Master. 
"  Hence,  after  Jesus,  it  is  Mary  who  has  done  most  for  the  foundation 
of  Christianity.  The  shadow  created  by  the  fine  senses  of  the  Mag- 
dalen yet  hovers  over  the  world."  J 

Tlie  other  women,  on  the  same  day,  exiieriencetl  similar  halluci- 
nations and  told  their  visions.  The  different  accoimts  crossed  one 
another  :  the  most  opposite  sentiments  prevailed ;  but  all  the  disciples 
expected  new  visions. 

Had  the  whole  Church  been  assembled,  those  who  knew  the  secret 
of  the  disappeaiunce  of  tlie  body  would  probably  have  protested 
against  the  error.  Our  author  afterwards  suggests,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  which  he  deems  insoluble  and  immaterial,  that  some  of  the 
disciples  who  left  at  once  for  Galilee  may  have  carried  away  the  body 
with  them  ;  and  when  the  l>elief  in  the  resurrection  became  general, 
held  their  peace ;  or  that  the  gardener  may  have  removed  it,  or  the 
Jews;  or — and  this  is  the  supposition  to  which  he  seems  most  to 
incline — that  a  woman's  hand  can  be  traced  as  the  cause,  perhaps 

*  Does  tbis  mean  that  vhcii  eauh.  witBcw  made  the  offinDation,  be  was  *'splcndid& 
mendax"P  f  P.  o.  ;  Pp.  1-13. 
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that  of  Maiy  of  Bethany :  and  thus  the  women  connived  at  their  gwn 
illusions,  and  were  not  only  deceived  themselves,  and  able  to  deceive 
others,  but  actually  created  the  deception. 

Such  is  the  marvellous  hypothesis  to  which  M.  Reuan's  theory  has 
driven  him,  and  which  he  thinks  sufficiently  credible  to  pass  for 
histon*.     Here  is  another  example  : — 

AVlien  the  two  disciples  who  had  journeyed  to  Emmaus  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  the  disciples  were  assembled  around  Peter.  It  was  already 
night.  They  relatc^l  their  impressions,  and  the  general  belief  was  in 
fiivour  of  the  resurrection.  Wlien  the  two  disciples  rcported  their 
Kcognition  of  the  Ijord,  the  imagination  of  all  became  still  more 
excitetL  The  doors  were  shut  ;  the  silence  ^tis  profoxmd.  The 
etation  was  universal,  and  the  least  sound  was  intorprcted  in  the 
>of  that  expectation.     "L'attente  cr^e  d'ordinaire  eon  objet." 

inhg  one  still  moment  a  breath  of  air  passed  over  the  faces  of  those 
who  were  present.  They  thought  tbey  heard  sounds.  Some  said 
they  distinguished  the  word  "shalom**  (peace).  It  was  Jesus* 
ordinary  greeting.  Doubt  was  no  longer  possible.  Jesus  was  present. 
He  was  there  in  the  afiserably,  .  .  .  and  it  oame  to  be  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  Jesus  had  appeared  before  his  assembled  disciples. 
Some  pretended  that  they  had  seen  on  his  hands  and  feet  the  mark 
of  the  naila     .    .     .  • 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough.  This  \vill  show  our  author's 
treatment  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  his  reading  of  the  great  events 
of  the  first  Easter  day.  Apart  from  his  theory  of  the  impossibility  of 
a  supernatural  event,  and  of  the  necessity  of  hypothesis  to  explain  any 
truth  wliich  may  underlie  it,  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  resurrec- 
tion nppoai-  to  be  the  following : — Tlie  many  inconsistencies  which  are 
found  in  the  Gospel  narratives:  "the  incoherence  of  the  traditions, 
and  especially  the  contradictions  which  they  present."*!'  Tlie  state  of 
nervous,  feverish  excitement  in  which  the  disciples  were  at  the  tiiue 
when  they  were  subject  to  these  visions,  and  exhibited  them ;  and 
farther,  their  low  state  of  intellectual  culture,  ignorance  of  positive 
science,  and  consequent  credulity  and  pi-oneness  to  superstition ; 
— ^"that  which  we  call  weakness  of  imderstanding  is  easily  joined  to 
great  goodness  of  heart."  J  The  contagiousness  of  the  belief  in  appari- 
tions, and  the  analogy  between  what  happened  then  and  what  has 

loe  happened  among  persecuted  French  Protestants,  English  and 

^American  revivahsts,  and  still  occurs  in  as.serablies  where  all  present 

agree  in  the  belief  that  they  witness  the  same  illusions.    Expectation, 

and  the  diaposition  to  believe,  create  the  object  of  belief,  and  explain 

the  phenomenon,  when  it  is  not  the  residt  of  fmud.  ^ 

"We  are  not  careful  to  answer  the  denial  which  Af.  Kenan  foimda  on 

legcd  inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  For  tlie  tmth  is  that  these 
•  I-p.  21-3,  t  P.  6,  t  P'  17.  }  P-  22. 
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naiTatives  in  particular  have  been  more  searcliingly  analysed  and  tested 
than  any  other  human  coraposition.  and  that  by  men  of  cahn  judi- 
cial temper  and  of  Aigoroua  common  sense.  It  is  not  claimed  for 
them  that  they  are  perfectly  harmonious,  or  that  there  are  not  many 
divergences  in  them ;  but  it  is  claimeil,  and  it  has  been  proved,  that 
such  divergences  are  only  what  we  shoidd  reasonably  expect  in  tho 
Imports  of  independent  witnesses,  which  vary  in  details,  but  are  qiiito 
consistent  with  each  other,  and  make  up  one  historj*.  Supposing  that 
each  ^vriter  had  his  own  end  in  view,  his  omissions  are  naturally 
expliiiued:  nor  docs  it  follow  that  he  is  ignorant  whert!  he  is  silent. 
No  number  of  omissions  in  the  separate  evidence  of  many  witnesses 
will  make  the  sum  of  their  evidence  contradictory. 

M.  Kenan  explains  the  resurrection  as  the  result  of  the  disciples' 
temper  and  expectations,  tlie  outcome  of  their  love  and  despair.  If 
this  were  tlie  case,  we  should  expect  the  Gospels  to  be,  primarily,  the 
record  of  the  disciples*  feeling  and  frame  of  mind.  Incidentally, 
indetid,  they  describe  the  alternate  sorrow,  amazement,  doubt,  and  joy 
of  the  disciples,  but  only  incidentally;  hail  tliese  been  wholly  omitted, 
the  narrative  W(mld  remain  substantiidly  the  same.  The  Gospel  is  not 
the  record  of  luunan  emotions,  but  of  the  awful  facts  wliich  cjiUed 
tljem  forth.  AL  Kenan  is  quite  sure  that  the  disciples  were  credulous 
of  miracles,  and  in  good  faith  might  easily  come  to  believe  the  reality 
of  th«iro^vn  illusions.  But  this  is  not  the  impression  which  the  naiTa- 
tivo  makes  upon  us.  It  is  not  true  that  the  appeai-ance  to  Mary  of 
Magdala  was  readily  believed  by  the  rest.  The  body  of  tlisciples  were 
hard  to  be  convinced  that  the  Lord  Iiad  risen.*  il.  llenan  has  his 
own  way  of  treating  Thomas's  doubt  and  its  satisfaction.  "  On  dit  tpu. 
huit  jours  apr^s  il  fut  satisfait"  The  saying  (rfiWan),  "Happy  arc  those 
who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed,"  became  the  favourite 
phrase  ("  le  mot  de  la  situation  ").  "  IHcton  "  beai's  another  meaning, 
which  we  are  reluctant  to  think  our  author  intended.+  But  certainly 
this  is  a  cavalier  way  of  treating  so  important  a  section  of  a  document 
which  the  author  allows  lo  be,  in  some  sense,  historical  It  is  quite 
ti"ue  that  fanaticism  quickly  spreads,  and  is  contagious ;  and  that  vision- 
aries of  all  sects,  and  in  all  times,  have  persuaded  midtitudes  of  the 
tnith  of  their  own  convictions.  But  we  think  a  philosophic  inquiry 
would  show  that,  however  much  the  imagined  wonder  first  arrested  the 
attention,  it  was  not  the  wonder  which  retained  permanent  hold  of  the 
minds  of  the  people,  but  the  neglected  truth  wluch  da^vned  through  it. 
The  results  of  such  manifestations,  and  those  which  followed  the 

•  St.  Luke  ixJT.  11,  37;  St.  Mark  xvi.  13. 

t  VTo  foar  tliat  the  writer**  cbariublD  Iiopo  is  miipUcod.  "Wo  give  the  explflimtioii  of 
dietim  from  T,ni>dai»  Diitirnary  .* — "  JHcCon  :  Mot  unttiDOteax  ^ui  a  qneltittn cboso  dc  pro- 
Terbe.  On  ne  le  dit  qu'en  plairantant :  *  C'cst  un  vioux  lUuton.'  Kailteriu,  mut  {piquant." 
— Kd.  C.  Jl, 
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fbandation  of  Christianity,  ]>rove  liow  unsuitable  the  comiiarlson  is. 
InJeed,  ourVuthor  subsequently  inoro  than  once  admits  tite  diflFerences 
to  be  raiUciU,  and  almost  apologises  for  placing  the  t\\*o  in  contrast.* 
It  is  verj*  probable  that  the  apostles  were  ignomnt,  as  W.  Eenan  says 
they  were,  of  the  positive  science  of  their  time;  hut  that  they  were 
■men  of  narrow  ami  we-ak  understanding  is  quite  another  lliiu!^'.  Chris- 
tian apologists  have  too  often  lent  themselves  to  such  a  statement ; 
thinking  to  magnify  the  greatness  of  the  t^ifts  M*hich  the  Holy  Spirit 
conferred,  the  more  they  depreciated  the  natural  ^ifts  uf  the  first 
foundere  of  thejChui-ch :  and  the  words  aypafifiarot  and  iBtioTai  have 
been  strained  to  the  utmost. 

If  the  apostles  Peter,  John,  and  James  were  not  only  inspired  men, 
but  amaiiueuses  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  overbonie  that  no  trace  of 
human  mind  or  (^racter  is  perceptible  in  their  writings,  the  state- 
ment may  be  true ;  otherwise,  not  It  is,  at  least,  unworthy  of  M. 
lienan,  who  believes  the  fourth  Gospel  to  have  Iwen  written  by  St. 
John,  to  make  it  But  throughout  his  treatment  of  the  resiuroction, 
he  makes  ttto  great  demands  upon  our  credidity.  He  woidd  have  us 
believe,  not  only  that  the  women — among  whom  was  the  motlier  of 
Jesus — imposed  their  illusions  upon  tite  disciples,  but  that  the  apostles, 
aingly'  and  together,  "  after  many  infallible  proofs,"  were  self-deceived. 
and  with  them  a  great  company  of  Galila'ans,  who  had  known  JesuB 
during  his  ministry.     !More  than  five  hundred  persons  "  ctaieut  dejil 

3Upe«s  autour'Jtlu  souvenir  de  Jesus  "  (whatever  that  may  mean), 
'ftnd  believcil  that  they  saw  Him  on  tho  mount"*!- 

51.  Itonau  asks  us  to  accept  such  an  "  incUspensablo  hypothesis  "  as 
though  it  was  sufficient  to  explain  tlic  wondcrfid  beginning  of  the 
Christian^Church.  He  ofTends  against  the  truth  of  historj*,  and 
denies  the  satisfaction  of  man's  best  instinct,  "  the  deep  crj'ing  of 
the  poor,"  luid  the  prayer  of  the  sorrowful  for  One  to  redeem  thera 
from  death.  And  be  does  this  on  grounds  which  two  Scriptui-e 
sayings  are  enough  to  remove, — "  Wlij'  should  it  be  thought  a 
thing  increilible  with  you,  that  God  shoidd  raise  the  dead  ?  "*  And, 
*  It  was  not  possible  that  He  [Jesus]  should  lie  holden  of  it,"  i.  e.^ 
death.§  The  resnrrection  is  an  historical  fact,  and  as  such  is  capable 
of  historical  i>roof,  which  has  satisfieii  men  as  skUled  in  science,  as 
averse  to  superstition,  and  as  free  from  orthodox  prepossessions,  as 
M.  Ken.'in.  Kut  the  resurrection  is  more  than  that,  and  is  lielievwl 
on  deeper Jgmunds.  It  wtts  'Uwt  pomhk"  for  the  holy  mid  sinless 
One,  on  w)iom  the  Father's  good  pleasure  rested,  who  manifested 
Himself  the  Son  of  the  Highest  by  deeds  mightier  than  death,  and 
by  words  which  still  comfurt  the  hearts  and  rule  the  consciences 
of  men, — it  was  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  such  au 
ooe  to   perish  for  ever  in  the  grave.      And   the  resiurection  and 

•  Pp.  6'i,  69.  t  Pp-  34-6.  ♦  AcU  xxvi.  8.  J  AcU  ii.  24. 
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aacensiou  iU'e  the  results  from,  and  fitting  close  of,  the  life  which 
never  before  or  since  has  been  lived  on  earth.  AYliereas,  acoonling  to 
M.  Kenan,  a  few  men,  "  petits,  dtroits,  ignorant^,  iuexpdrimentes/' 
invented  the  tnith  of  which  the  Christian  society  has  been  the 
witness,  for  which  the  best  of  men  have  lived  and  died.  Tlieie  is  no 
risen  Lord  to  worship.  The  Christian  at  best  knceh  down  out  of 
affectionate  memory  at  the  tomb  of  One  who,  while  He  lived,  was  the 
friend  of  man  ;  who  died,  and  was  burietl,  and  did  wA  rise  again. 

It  is  consistent  with  sucli  an  hyyKithesis  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not 
descend ;  that  the  heavenly  Father  imparted  no  spiritual  gifts  to  men. 

I'he  Spirit's  advent,  indeed,  was  looked  for,  hut  tlien  every  emotion 
of  enthusiasm,  coiutige,  and  joy,  was  supjiose<l  \i\  proceed  frorti  Him. 
The  idea  of  his  operations  was  <lraMTi  from  Old  Testament  imager 
"  The  hallucinations  of  touch  being  very  frequent  among  persons  so 
nervous  and  excitable,  the  slightest  current  of  air,  accompanied  with 
trembling  in  the  midst  of  silence,  was  regarded  as  the  passage  of  the 
Spirit  One  believeil — soon  all  believed — and  the  enthusiasm  waa 
communicated  fT<">m  one  to  the  other."'  M.  Renan  describes  with 
much  care,  and  we  think,  on  the  M'hole,  correctly,  the  gifts  of  prophecy 
and  tongues ;  but  according  to  Lis  view,  no  Divine  Spirit  energized 
and  called  them  forth ;  they  were  but  the  strange  results  of  a  con- 
tagious religious  enthusiasm,  such  as  later  ages  and  our  own  have 
produced.  Now  if  these  "wonderful  gifts  of  a  wonderfiil  age"  were 
nothing  more  than  the  ci-eations  of  ardently  excited  minds  fpiickened 
by  s^Tiipathetic  euthu-siasiu,  the  wild  cries  and  ravings  of  men  pros- 
trate from  physical  weakness,  and  of  diseased  imagination,  like  those 
exhibited  by  later  fanatics,  how  comes  it  that  the  teachers  of  the 
Church,  who  were  eminently  endued  with  such  gifts,  valued  them  not 
in  tlie  least  for  display,  but  a-s  means  of  edification  ?  How  comes  it 
that  tlie  very  apostle  who  "  spoke  with  tongues  "  more  than  they  all, 
estesmed  above  every  other  gift  that  of  charity  ?  Truly,  M.  lieuan 
may  well  say  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  these  apostolic 
phenomena  and  those  of  the  sects.  To  us,  the  difference  is  un- 
ftccountable  on  the  hypothesis  which  reduces  such  phenomena  to  the 
utterances  of  natural  emotion. 

The  same  giievous  fault  discolours  our  author's  description  of  the 
first  Christian  society,  and  of  the  Church  as  a  social  institution.  The 
denial  of  a  Divine  Spirit  who  evoked  Inve  and  wisdom,  who  gave  gifts 
and  joined  tin*  disciples  in  one  fellowship,  necessitates  a  theory  of 
explanation.  Denying  the  su]>er natural,  how  account  for  the  lives  of 
charity,  devotion,  self-denial,  of  numbers  of  the  early  Church  ?  for  the 
wisdom  which,  our  author  acknowledges,  was  manifested  iji  its  institu- 
tions ?  That  is  the  problem ;  the  solution  is  far  from  satisfactory  or 
consistent: — "  These  Christians  Uvetl  in  a  state  of  constant  exaltation ; 

•  P.  61. 
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ecstasy  Avas  their  ordinary  condition.  .  .  .  They  lived  iu  the  supenm- 
tural :  they  acted  only  under  the  influence  of  visions :  dreams,  tlie  most 
trivial  occurrences,  appeared  to  them  to  be  intimations  from  above."* 
like  all  mystics,  they  led  lives  of  fasting  and  austerity,  and  ate  little 
food,  and  this  helped  to  keep  them  under  excitement.  Tn  support 
of  these  statements  M.  Kenan  cites  St.  Luke  ii.  37,  and  2  Cor.  vi  5 ; 
XL  27 :  but  the  former  passage  refers  to  the  Jewish  prophetess  Anna, 
and  tlie  latter  is  the  recital  of  St,  Paul's  trials, — ^"watchings  often, 
hunger,  thirst,  fastings  often,  cold  and  nakedness,"  all  whicli  were 
willingly  undergone  for  Christ's  sake ;  but  it  is  vety  doubtful  whether 
they  were  self-iiuposod.  ^I.  Renan's  account  of  the  character  of  the 
first  Christians  is  not  true  to  that  Pattern  from  which  it  was  moulded, 
nor  is  it  true  to  the  character  which  tlie  apostles  desired  for,  and 
ommended  to,  their  converts.  The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  the 
first  joy  of  conversion,  and  at  a  time  of  "great  stiiTings  of  heart," 
would  be  to  indulge  in  vehement  emotion.  The  dangers  of  such  a 
tamper  are  too  well  known  to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  spiritual 
licentiousness  and  the  immomlities  which  have  followed  the  "revivals" 
of  the  sects  in  oui*  own  and  other  countries.  And  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  wish  of  the  first  Chiistian  teachers  to  giiard  against  this 
'Very  temper  by  insisting  on  those  virtues  which  counteract  it,  and  of 
*vhich  the  enthusiast  is  most  impatient.  But  tlie  sobriety,  calmness, 
patience,  industry,  contentment,  which  the  apostles  recommended, 
have  no  place  in  M.  Itenan*s  picture ;  nor  does  he  mention  the  care 
taken  to  i-egulatc  the  exorcise  of  "  the  wonderful  gifts,"  and  to  preserve 
them  from  excess.  When  our  aiithor  comes  to  describe  the  social 
life  and  institutions  of  the  CTiurch,  theie  is  much  beauty,  clearness, 
and  truth  iu  his  uiurraiive.  There  ai-e  passages  in  the  fifth  and 
seventh  chapters  from  which  we  may  all  leara.  In  vindicating  this 
sacreduess  of  family  life,  Protestant  writers  have  overlooked  those 
other  needs  of  society  which  that  life  fails  to  satisfy.  They  have 
rbe^u  slow  to  appreciate  the  gi'uat  principle  of  association,  implying, 
as  it  does,  the  sacrifice  of  individual  comfort  and  interest  to  the 
eomraon  good,  which  V>eIongs  to  the  very  essence  of  a  church. 
M.  lienan  considers  the  Ca'uobitic  life  the  true  ideal  of  the  Christian^ 
and  to  have  been  that  of  the  first  Church  at  Jerusalem.     He  says, — 

**  But  the  Christian  monastery  was  not  one  of  separation  and  seclusion ; 
Jio  mwiiicval  pris^on,  iu  which  the  two  sexes  were  divided,  but  an  asylum  in 
the  inidot  of  the  world,  n  space  set  apart  for  the  spiritiKd  life,  a  free  associa- 
tion or  small  intimate  brotherhood,  drawing  a  fence  around  it  in  order  to 
lco«p  otf  the  caros  which  trouble  the  Ubert}'  of  the  kingdom  of  God."f 

^But  when  he  affirms  that  Christianity  is  in  one  sense  a  reaction 
ist  the  too  narrow  constitution  of  the  family  in  the  Aryan  race, 
^  lie  affirms  more  than  the  truth  j  he  forgets  the  testimony  rendered  by 
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the  Epistles  to  the  strictness  and  obligations  of  the  family  ties.  Had 
not  the  Church  been  regarded  in  some  sort  as  a  fftmily,  it  wotdd 
hardly  have  I>cen  a  quaUficiition  for  the  ministry  timt  a  man  should 
be  marrietl,  a  poo<l  householder,  and  a  gootl  parent.  "  K  a  man 
know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of 
tlie  Church  of  God  ?  "•  iriipUes  that  the  groimdwork  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  was  laid  in  that  of  the  family.  Af.  Ilenan's 
protest  against  our  family  life  a.s  a  circle  narrow,  closed,  stifling,  "un 
<%oi8me  ;V  plusieurs,"  as  witliering  to  the  spirit  as  "un  ^goVsme  it  un 
seul,"  is  MTongly  directed  against  the  institution  itself;  but  tliere  is  a 
tnith  in  his  claim  for  different  states  of  life  in  society  with  a  view  to 
the  general  good,  which  is  greatly  forgotten.  He  exaggemtes,  again, 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  Christian  religion  is  founded  less  on  a 
common  belief  than  on  social  needs.  M^ould  those  first  believers 
have  given  the  model  of  a  perfectly  imselfish  politj'  had  they  not 
been  held  together  by  one  faith  in,  and  one  love  for,  their  Divine 
Master,  whose  Spirit  was  present  with  them  in  One  Body,  and  whose 
witnesses  tliey  were  \  SI.  Renan  describes  with  genuine  admiration 
the  way  whereby  the  greatest  stxrial  needs  of  the  time  were  met  by 
the  new  ]K>sition  given  to  women  iji  the  organization  of  the  Church- 
Will  he  not  see  tliat  the  men  who  planned  such  an  organization 
could  not  have  been  the  visiouarie.^,  deceixTng  and  deceived,  which  he 
has  i-epresented  them  ?  that  **  the  excc-lleut  gitt "  wliich  they  wonder- 
fully brought  into  action  must  have  been  not  only  *'nni([ue/'  but 
divine  ?  Our  author's  words  on  this  subject  are  worth  quoting,  and 
cur  readers  will  thank  us  for  the  passage : — 

"  The  tact  ivhich  guided  thu  primitive  Church  in  idl  this  (viz.,  tJio  eiu- 
ploymciit  of  women  as  deaconesses)  was  admirahla  These  simple  and  good 
men,  with  deep  knowlerlgfi,  becfiusi!  it  came  from  the  heart,  laid  the  foiuida- 
tions  of  that  which  is  the  groat  Christian  virtue  ;»'/r  excMmce^  charity. 
Q-Tieru  was  nothing  to  supply  them  ivith  the  model  uf  such  institutions.  A 
Tost  ministry  of  benotic^nco  and  mutnal  aid,  to  which  thp  two  sexes  brought 
thftir  different  qualities  and  joined  their  efforts  together,  with  a  view  to 
alleviate  human  misery,  this  is  the  Bncrcd  creation  which  procoedijd  frum 
those  two  ur  three  liret  ^'cara  (of  the  Church).  ITiosq  years  were  the  nmst 
fruitful  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  Women  were  naturally 
eayer  to  join  a  community  in  which  the  weak  were  surrounded  by  bo  imiuy 
securities.  Tlieir  position  in  fiociety  at  tliat  time  was  Iiumble  and  pre- 
carious :f  the  widow  especially,  notwithstanding  protective  laws,  was  most 
often  abandoned  to  misery,  and  Uttlo  respected.  Many  of  the  docl*>rs  weru 
opposed  to  ft  woman's  rccoiTing  any  religious  oducation.J  The  Talmud 
places  on  the  same  level,  among  the  world's  scourges,  the  tattling,  iuquisitivo 
widow  who  spends  her  time  in  gossiping  ^rith  lier  neighbours,  and  the 
virgin  who  wastes  her  lime  in  prayers.  §    The  new  ptJigion  created  for  theae 

•  1  Tim.  iK.  fi. 

t  Wisdnm  ii.  10;  EcduB.  xxzriL  17;  Hatt.  xxiit  14 ;  Hark  xii.  40;  Luke  xx.  47; 
Ju.  i.  27.  ;  Ifuduu,  Sofm,  iii.  4. 

{  Tain.  Bab.  Soto.  22  n.  Cf.  I  Tim.  v.  13.  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  lUbb., 
TTttnl*  rrr^  and  rvarc- 
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poor  'iHsinbcritcd'  ones  u  safo  and  houoorablo  asylum.*  Somo  women 
held  higH  rank  in  the  Cliiirch,  and  tlieir  housce  aen'cd  for  places  of  a»34<m~ 
biy.f  rhose  who  wero  homeless  were  constituted  an  ardor  or  hmly  of 
women  attachi-d  to  the  preshyterate  ;t  this  order  comprised  most  probably 
tJiu  Trirgius,  and  had  roost  to  do  with  the  regular  distrilmtion  of  alms. 
Ini^titutioufi  which,  we  now  consider  to  have  luion  the  sluw  fruits  of 
Cliriatianity,  snch  aa  the  congre^tions  of  women,  the  Beguinoa,  the  Sjgtera 
of  Charity,  were  onu  of  its  tiiut  creations,  the  source  of  its  strenytli,  the  most 
pprfiwt  expreasion  of  its  spirit.  Most  of  all  is  the  odmirablo  idea  of  invest- 
ing uniuarriod  women  ■nith  a  kind  of  sacred  charai^tcr  (consacror  par  uno 
orto-  <lc  cjirnct&re  rt-ligieux),  and  of  Huhjecting  them  to  a  regular  discipline, 

'iJt-'fjyther  Christian,  llie  woni  'widow'  became  syiion}Tnou8  with  *a  reli- 
t^iona  person*  who  was  devoted  to  CJod,  and  afterwards  with  McaconeRS,'§ 
In  thostj  countnea  whern  the  wife  at  twenty-tour  lias  lost  Iior  Ixiauty,  iind 
wh«>r«i  there  is  no  mid<Ue  time  for  her  between  youth  and  old  age^  it  was 
like  tbo  creation  of  a  new  life  far  thot  half  of  the  liuman  race  which  is  most 
capable  of  devotion.  'Hie  time  of  the  Selcucidte  hail  boon  a  terrible  period 
of  female  dissoluteness,  j]  Never  had  there  been  so  many  domestic  ilromas  ; 
such  a  series  of  mlulterosses  and  }>oisontirs.  The  wise  at  that  tiuio  could 
regan.1  woman  as  no  bettor  than  tho  scourge  of  humanity,  a.s  a  <»use  of 
aliame  and  lia-oeneas,  as  an  evi!  geniu."*  whose  single  object  wjls  to  opposo 

^every  germ  of  nobleness  in  Iho  other  sesc.  Now  Christianity  clmngod  all 
At  an  oj^'o  which  wo  consider  to  Iw  still  youthful,  but  when  the  life 
of  tho  Eastern  woman  becomes  »•>  mournful,  so  fatally  abandoned  to  the 
8Uj;;^eation«  of  evil,  the  widow  might  become,  by  surroundiny  her  head 
with  a  black  ahiiwl,^[  a  respect-id  person,  worthily  employwl,  and  tlie  equal 
of  men  of  highi^st  honour.  Chrislianity  elevated  tho  dilhcult  position  of  tho 
childless  widow,  and  rendonnl  it  sacred.**  She  became  almost  the  oqua.1  of 
the  'virgin.*  (Why  *  almost'  and  not  *  altogether '  I)  She  was  tho  KoXoypia 
•the  gW-hl  old  woman'  (the  name  given  to  tlie  * roUgieusei* '  in  the  Eastern 
Chuich),  full  of  gooil  works,  rovereacud  and  treated  as  a  mother.  Thoso 
women,  continually  going  and  cjming,  were  admirable  missionaries  of  the 
new  religion.  I*rotcst.iut«  are  mi«taken  when  they  bring  to  their  appre- 
ciation of  these  fucts  our  modem  spirit  of  individualism.  When  Christian 
history  is  concerned,  it  is  socialism,  ccenobitisui,  wliich  aje  primitiva"ff 


m. 
M.  Renau'a  account  of  the  course  of  Cbrisliau  missions  in  the  six- 
teenth chapter  of  liis  work  is  much  more  satisfactory  tliuu  any  of  the 
foiTner  i»art.  Tliere  is  much  to  bo  leanit  from  it.  He  seems  U-i  move 
moii3  fively ;  to  be  less  bumpered  by  theory-  \  to  tread  tinnly  the 
ground,  which  he  doea  not  make  for  himself,  which  is  purely  historical 
from  hw  own  p(.iint  of  view,  and  which  he  can  throw  light  on  from 
the  stores  of  his  own  reading'  and  nbser\':iti(jn. 

•  kfm.  vi.  1.  t  AcU  xiL  12.  X\  Tim.  v.  9  tt  *^.   Cf.  Acta  ix.*39,  41. 

^  1  Tim.  V.  3  tt  9tii. 

il  Ecdirs.  vii.  30 ;  £cclu«.  rii.  26  tt  »tq, ;  '}a.  let  m^.  ;  xxv.  10  tt  m;.  ;  xxrL  1  *i  Mg, ; 
zlii.  9  tt  «r9- 

%  For  the  rostnme  of  vidovs  in  the  Eftst^m  Cbiiroh  nee  tbo  Greek  MSS.,  No.  64  of  the 
Imperial  Libnuy,  fol.  41.  Tho  coiituiue  ia  stiU  almost  the  same  at  the  present  day ;  the 
widow  being  the  typ«  of  the  Etuiltm  "  religicuw,"  while  the  mj^ia  id  that  of  the  Latia 
vmu 


•  •  CotD{>aR!  the  "  Shepherd"  of  Hcmiu,  Vis.  il.,  tk,  4. 
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The  events  which  favoured,  and  the  causes  which  determined  the 
direction  of  these  missions,  are  well  stated.  They  tended  westAvard, 
and  the  Roman  Empire  was  their  chief  theatre, — ^perhaps,  as  M.  Iteuan 
puts  it,  their  limit.  Tlie  highway  of  communication,  which  the  Medi- 
terranean, freed  from  piracy,  and  with  a  large  coasting  trade,  then 
was  ;  the  safety  of  the.  Imperial  routes;  the  dispersiou'of  the  Jews  in 
all  "the  chief  cities ;  the  use  of  the  Greek  language, — were  causes  which 
made  the  map  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  of  the  first  Christian 
missions,  the  Roman  "orhis"  hecoming,  or  al)Out  to  l>ecome,  the 
Christian  "orbis."  il.  Reuau  seems  to  us  to  be  too  positive  in  his 
statement  that  the  march  of  missions  was  altogether  Avestward. 
The  Jews  were  as  widely  scattered  in  the  East  as  in  the  West ; — 
according  to  tradition,  touclmd  India,  as  well  as  Gennauy]^and  Spain. 
He  explains  the  Bahylon  of  I  Pet.  v.  13  to  mean  Rome.  With 
Beugel  and  Dean  Milman,  we  think  otherwise.  And  he  gives  way 
to  his  weakness  for  theorizing  when  he  intimates  that  Christian 
missions  would  have  failed  altogether  in  countries  which  hiul  not 
first  hecn  liomanized.  "  Imagine  the  apostles  hrought  face  to  face  with 
an  Asia  Minor,  a  Greece,  an  Italy  divided  into  a  hundred  small 
reiiublics;  or  with  a  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Egyi>t,  in  possession  of  old 
national  institutions,  and  we  cease  to  imagine  theii*  success,  or  rather 
wo  no  longer  imagine  that  their  project  could  have  heen  formed." 
Not  at  all.  We  easily  imagine  it>  and  also  that  their  difficulties  would 
have  been  not  insuperable,  but  greater. 

North  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Switzeriond,  England,  not  to  mention 
other  countries,  were  Christianized  independently  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion and  institutions.  Had  tlio  fulness  of  time  for  the  people  of  those 
oountries  come,  tlic  apostles  woidd  not  have  slu-unk  from  doing  what 
Boniface,  Augustine,  Columban,  Gallus,  and  a  host  of  other  heroic  and 
Christian  men  did  centtiries  afterwards.  The  unity  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  an  immense  help  to  the  course  of  evangelization,  but  it  is 
too  much  to  affirm  that  it  was  the  one  necessary  condition  for  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  which,  M.  Renan  himself  insists, "  placed  itself  above 
the  nationalities." 

But  the  Jewish  emigration  to  all  lands  was  by  far  the  greatest 
prepai-ation  for  the  course  of  apostolic  missions,  and  we  think  it  the 
chief  merit  of  M.  Renan's  work  that  he  lias  given  so  prominent  a 
place  to  tliis  fact,  and  mimitely  and  graphically  pietured  the  life  and 
character  of  the  dispersed  Jews;  the  intense  fedings  of  hati-ud  and 
curiosity  which  were  felt  towards  Ihera;  and  the  attraction  which 
drew  men,  in  spite  of  themselves,  io  theii-  society  and  belief.  Here  we 
meet  M,  Itenan  on  open  grounil,  where  he  no  longor  constructs 
history  after  a  theory,  but  becomes  a  real  inquirer  from  whom  we 
are  glad  to  learn: — 
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**  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  JuilAism,  wliicli  boforo  had  been  oon- 
fincd  to  tbo  East  and  to  Eg}'pt,  had  taken  its  flt^^ht  t-twanls  tho  AVest. 
Tlioro'  were  important  Jewish  settlements  in  Cyroue,  Cyprus,  Arfiii  Minor, 
the  cities  of  Mticedonia,  Greece,  aud  Italy.  The  -lew  gave  tlie  (iret  cxamplo 
of  that  kimi  i>f  jKitnotiam  wliiuU  the  Paraeejs,  Armenians,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  tho  mudcrn  Greeks,  were  to  exhibit  in  later  tiiaes :  a  patriotism 
extremely  enet^etic,  allbungh  unattached  to  one  partiL-ular  soil :  tho 
patriotism  of  merchants  who  were  everywhere  scatter^  abroad,  and  overy- 
where  acknowIe<lged  one  another  aa  brothers  ;  such  patriotism  as  t^nds  to 
fortD  no  largo  compact  8tate«,  but  small  autonomous  communities  in  tho 
centre  of  other  states.  Clot^ely  allied  with  one  another,  the  Jowa  in  the 
di&rent  cities  furmvd  communities  which  wore  almost  independent.  In 
some  cities  they  had  an  etlinarch  or  aliibarch  invested  with  nvarly  sovereif^n 
rijfhta.  Tliey  inhabited  separate  quarters,  which  were  withiirawn  from 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  mid  ycvatly  dejipised  by  the  rest  uf  the  world,  but 
in  which  none  the  less  was  happiuoss  felL  They  were  rather  pffor  than 
rich :  the  time  of  the  acquisitiuu  of  large  fortunes  had  not  b^uu  :  these  did 
not  commence  till  under  the  Visigoths  in  Spain." — 

Stisultfi  of  tha  aduuuistrative  incapacity  of  the  Barbarians,  and  of  the 
laws  of  the  Church  against  UBury.  Our  author  descrilx>s  the  strong 
popular  antipathy  to  these  settlements,  caused  for  tho  most  part  by  the 
JeW  own  jealous  spirit  of  isolation  and  vindictiveness,  and  by  their 
unsocial  habits.  The  aversion  was  further  incrcased  by  the  pfunphlets 
of  writers  like  Apion,  who  pretended  to  make  loiown  the  secreta  of 
the  i>eople,  and  helped  to  bring  them  into  lidicule  aud  dislike. 

"  The  Jews  seem  to  have  been  quarrelsome  and  querulous.  They  liad  all 
the  appearance  of  being  a  secret  society,  ill-affected  tn«*ard5  tho  rust  of  man- 
kind ;  of  which  the  members  puuhed  tlmmtielves  IVtrwiin:!  at  all  risks,  to  tho 
injury  of  others.  Their  eccentric  customs,  their  avei-sion  to  certain  kinds  of 
fond,  their  ujicleanncss,  their  equality  of  rank,  their  disj^isting  snicU,  their 
roliRious  scruples,  their  minute  saltbatical  observances,  were  treateil  as  sub- 
jects of  ridicule.  Outcasts  from  society,  the  .Jews  naturally  had  no  caro  to 
appear  as  gentlemen.  They  were  to  be  found  everywhere,  tmvelling  abuut 
cliul  in  their  dirty  tinerj*,  of  clumsy  gait,  with  weiiriod  lijnk,  prominent 
bleared  eyes,  and  hypocritical  counteDttuce,  forming  separate  j.;roiip8  with 
their  wives  and  children,  their  bundles  of  clothes,  aud  tho  bjisket  which 
made  up  all  their  property.  In  the  cities  they  carrip<l  on  the  meanest 
tradet ;  they  were  mendicants,  rag  ilealers,  potty  brokers,  aii<]  match- 
Beilers,  Their  law  and  histoiy  were  unfairly  depi-eciated.  At  one  time 
they  woi'e  accounted  superstitions  and  cniol,  at  another  nthiMsts  anil  d<-€piscra 
*f  the  gods.  Their  aversion  to  images  appeared  purt*  impiety.  Anfl 
drcumcinon  most  of  all  furnished  a  theme  of  ondlees  raillen'."* 

Eveiy  trait  in  this  picture  is  drawn  from  the  literature  of  the  time : 
there  is  another  side  to  it,  which  M.  lienan  paints  with  no  less  skill 
and  truth.  These  were  the  superficial  judgments  of  the  must  culti- 
vated WTiters  from  Cicero  to  Tacitus ;  but  they  Mere  not  universal 
The  Jews  found  friends  as  well  as  detractors,  and  especially  among 
that  great  multitude  whom  the  Koman  Empire  had  taken  into  itself, 
but  who  remained  outside  both  lioman  and  Hellenic  culture,  strangers 
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and  indifierent  to  either.  There  were  those  who  felt  tliat  the  Jew, 
however  strange,  had  yet  something  superior  in  liim ;  who  were  touched 
hy  the  examples  of  union,  uharib)*,  mutual  ussisuiucu ,•  industr)-, 
attacliment  to  cue's  eallin*;,  even  the  pride  of  poverty,  which  tho 
Jewish  society  presented.^  "The  poor  Jewish  hawker  of  the 
Traiistiberine  quart^rj  (of  liome),  who  went  out  in  the  niominy 
with  Ilia  basket  uf  wares,  often  retunied  in  the  evening  enriched  with 
the  alnis  of  a  pious  ]iand.§  AVomeu  especially  were  attracted  to  these 
missionaries  in  ruga/'jl 

Hail  tlic  iurtuence  of  these  men,  who  were  m  sonie  measure  fore- 
runners of  t!ie  Christian  missionaries,  been  confined  to  one  section  of 
Konian  society,  it  would  not  have  engaged  the  attention  of  satirists 
and  historians.  Btit  it  extended  to  everj'  class, — t^j  all  those  in  the 
palace,  the  camp,  the  workshop,  who  yearned  for  the  spiritual  truth 
which  the  despised  Israelite  could  teach.  Tho  intimacy  between  the 
ilerodian  princes  and  the  Koman  Couit  worked  to  the  sajue  end ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  contempt  of  the  lettered  class,  and  the  repulsion 
of  the  main  body  of  nobles  and  people,  the  conquered  Israelites,  like 
the  Greeks,  "  gave  laws  to  their  conquerors." 

Nor  is  it  the  Jew  only  whose  presence  and  power  in  the  Komau 
Empire  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  that 
empire's  preparation  for  hearing  the  Gospel.  The  Syrian  was  no  less 
an  agent  *'iu  the  conquest  of  the  West  by  tlic  East"  Wo  are 
indebted  to  M.  llenan  for  assigning  his  tine  place  in  the  history  of 
the  middle  of  the  tirst  century,  nor  do  we  remember  any  other  such 
lifelike  picture  as  he  has  given  lis  of  him : — 

"It  was  especially  at  Rome  that  tho  Syrian  in  the  first  century 
carried  on  hiu  koea  pervading  industry.  Engaged  in  all  tliti  snuiUbr 
tmdee,  vulft  i}v  plntc,  agent,  letter-baartir,  the  Syrxm^  penetrated  into 
eveiy  qiiitrler,  bringing  \nW\  him  tho  language  and  usages  of  his  coun- 
try."* Ho  had  neither  the  pride  nor  phUosophio  dignity  of  Eiiropeana, 
still  less  their  vigour.  Of  weak  body,  paUid,  oiVeu  feveriah,  unnble  to  eut  or 
sleep  at  regular  hours,  after  the  mauuer  of  our  hea\'y  stolid  mces,  eating 
Httle  meat,  living  on  onions  and  gourds,  sleeping  Uttle  and  hut  lightly,  tlia 
Syrian  wa.s  constantly  .sick,  and  died  young,  jf  Thi*t  whidi  was  really 
nittural  to  hiin  wa.H  huniility,  gentleness,  aflability,  and  u  certain  guoduess  of 
disposition  :  without  solidity  of  cliaractor  he  had  much  cliarm  of  manner ; 
littlu  yood  sense  except  when  liis  business  waa  coneerned,  but  aurjirising 
eagemeds,  and  a  seductiveness  altogether  ft;miniue.  Tho  Syrian,  never  having 
enjoyed  political  hfe,  has  a  singular  aptitude  for  religious  activity.  ITiut 
poor  Maronite  who  is  half  a  woman,  humble  and  n^ed,  lias  brought  about 

*  Tacit.  Uitt.,  T.  fi,  '*  Apud  ipsos  fides  obstiIUlU^  misericxirdiu  in  promptu." 
t  P.  293.  ;  Mjutinl,  Epigr.  i.  42  ;  xii.  67. 

f  JuTenol,  Sat.  vL  546  9i  »tg.  fl  P.  202. 

1  Set)  KorecUini,  under  **  Syrua."     Thu  word  doaignjitod   iu   gunern]  "  Oriental*." 
Loblaiit,  "  IriKript.  Cliret.  de  la  Uoule,"  i.,  pp.  207,  328-9. 
••  JuTcnol,  iii.  62-3. 
ft  Such  is  at  llic  ptx'sent  day  the  temperament  of  llic  S^nian  Chrutiaii. 
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tlitt  greatfii.  of  revulutinTis.  His  anoeslor,  the  TJomaii  Htjtu.*^  Wiia  the  most 
unlotiM  evan;,t'li8t  to  all  tlu'  oppniisud.  Every  j'wir  l)roiij,4i1  to  Greea;,  Italy, 
and  Gaul,  colouiea  of  tln'so  .S\Tians,  driven  thither  by  thoii-  nntiiral  lovo 
of  potty  trading.*  Tlioy  were  known  on  board  ship  by  their  large  iiuniliea; 
liy  tlie  trofipf*  of  pretty  chiUlwii,  nlinoRt  of  the  saiiio  agu,  who  followed  them; 
the  mother,  with  tlu;  childii^h  hmks  nf  a  t;irl  of  fniivU'i'ii,  clinging  ck->*)tolxer 
htuibaiid's  wide,  suhiiiir^sivc^  tji^i'^'ly  siniling,  hardly  taller  tlmn  her  eldest 
80iu>-f  There  is  uo  miu-kcd  cxpn-A'^ion  in  tbo  lieadii  of  that  peaceful  group  : 
certiinly  there  ia  nothing  of  Andiimc^les,  of  Plat-o,  or  of  I'hidiaa.  Bnt  that 
Syrian  tmdu r,  wlion  he  has  i-eachud  lionie,  wU  bo  a  good  and  merciful  man, 
cluiritable  to  hia  pomitrynir'n,  the  friend  of  the  poor.  He  will  eliat  with  tile 
bIavcs,  and  open  to  tho)*i>  unfortunates,  reduc&l  by  Homan  smerity  to  the 
saddest  loneUnejMs  an  asylum  in  which  some  slight  consolation  may  l>y  found. 
The  Creek  uud  lAtin  niees — raa«  of  ma.sU'rs,  creati-d  for  great  things — knew 
not  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  lowly  station.}  The  slave  of  tlioao  nice^ 
poAeed  his  life  in  revolt,  in  the  desire  of  cviL  The  ido4d  slave  of  auticj^uity 
has  fvery  vice :  he  is  a  gourmand,  a  liar,  a  mischief-maker,  and  the  imUuuI 
enemy  of  his  master.}  liy  theae  very  vices  he  proved  in  one  way  his 
nobility :  he  protested  aguin.'it  a  state  which  is  amtrnry  to  man's  nature. 
Hie  gJod  Syrian  did  not  protest :  he  bore  the  slmme,  and  tried  to  niaky  the 
best  of  it.  He  won  hia  maflt<^'r's  favour :  ilare<I  to  tidk  with  tdm :  knew 
how  to  please  bis  mistress.  Tliis  great  agent  of  democracy  went  on  thus 
uuravelling  mesh  by  mesh  the  network  of  ancient  civiliisation.  'ITie  old 
societies,  foumle*!  on  disdain,  inequality  of  races,  niilitary  valour,  were 
pensliiug.  Weaknej^s  ajul  humility  are  becoming  privileges — aids  to  the 
perfecting  of  virtue. ||  Koman  nubility  and  Greek  wisdom  will  struggle  on 
^r  another  three  centuries.  Tacitus  will  approve  the  deportation  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  thei*e  unh:ii)py  oiuy  :  *Si  iutt^rissent,  vile  daniuuni.'^]  Unman 
ari^ocracy  will  be  angen*d  that  su<;h  a  rabble  should  havu  it«  gods  and 
institutions.  But  the  victory  is  written  beforehand.  The  yyrijm.  the  iioor 
nuin  who  loves  Ids  fellow-creatures,  who  shares  his  means  witlt  thum,  who 
a».wciates  with  them,  will  gain  it.  The  Itoman  aristocracy  will  perish  for 
vant  of  pity."*' 

There  is  a  reverse  side  to  tliia  eloquent  description  whicli  our  author 
omits.  The  Syrian  brought  with  liijn  to  Kome  the  worsliip  of  Astarte, 
and  the  revolting  rites  incident  thereto.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  M. 
Ikenun  l)elieve.s,  and  has  writUiu  to  i>ruvo,  that  niunotlieisin  underlay 
the  Syrian  mytliology,  and  several  iiiscriptions  sustain  his  assertion, 
15ut  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  Syrians  were  more  or  less 
Jewish  proselyte-s,  and  that  the  spirit  of  brotheihooil  and  asfiocintion 
gave  them  a  real  moi-al  superiority  at  Ilome  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
certain  lliat,  in  the  later  liistory,  they  obtained  gi*eat  influence,  chiefly 

•  Ingrriptiani  in  the  "  Mem.  de  In  Sor.  d«  Antiquaire*  dp  Fr.,"  xxvili.  -I  tt  u^.  \  in 
LrbiBnt,  "  Inscript.  Clir^t.  tie  I«  Gaule,"  i.,  pp.  txliir.,  207,  324  tt  wy.,  3W  tt  fCQ.,  376 
ti  tfg.  i  ii.  24tl,  U\>  ct  Mvy. 

f,Tlie  MaroniN'K  <lill  fona  colonics  in  nrarly  all  tho  Lernnt,  like  the  JcTrs,  Armcniana, 

I  GrveVi,  althongh  on  a  nnnller  scale. 

I  bead  Cic«ni,  "lie  Of&c,"  i.  42.     Pionya.  uf  Halicamaamu,  ii.  28;  ix.  25. 

f  Sm  Uic  typetf  of  tlarw  in  l'liiulu»  and  Toroocc.  |  2  Cvr.  xii.  0. 

T  Tacihis  Ann.  ii,  '.'5.    Tbu  wurda  me  "  ei  ub  gtnvitAtem  csoli  interiMenl." 

••Pp.  21I9-302. 
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tliroiigh  the  remarkaltle  women  who  rose  «p  from  among  them  to  be 
wives,  mothers,  oud  sisters  of  Roman  emperors.  "The  Mussulman 
•woman  of  onr  diw,  ft  hi*awlinjj  shrew,  a  stupiU  fnuatic,  living  for  little 
else  hut  evil,  and  almtxst  incapahle  of  viitue,  must  not  cause  us  to 
forget  tlie  Julia  Domuus,  Julia  Miesos,  Julia  Mama-as,  Julia  Soa>mias, 
who  brought  to  Rome  a  tolerance  in  matters  of  reli|^on,  an»l  instincts 
of  mysticism,  hitherto  unkno^vn."*  That  djTiiusty  was  so  favourable 
to  Christianity  that  some  of  its  members  were  accounted  Christian. 
In  traeinj^  the  rise  of  this  remarkublo  Syrian  influence  at  Kome, 
M.  Renan  has  opened  an  instructive  and  ueglueted  Jjage  of  Church 
history, 

IV. 

Our  author's  survey  of  the  moral,  social,  and  ]}olitical  state  of  the 
Roman  Kmpire  is  perhaps  the  most  briUianl  chapter  uf  his  l)ook,  and 
seoins  to  us  the  uyilly  valuable  portion  of  it.  W«  rc'^'ret  that  wo  can 
but  glance  at  it.  Tlie  middle  of  the  first  centurj-,  whicli  witnessed  the 
apostles'  labours,  wiis  the  most  mournful  in  hiiman  annals.  M.  Renan 
endeavours  to  bring  out  whatever  good  wasjlatent  in  the  society  both 
of  Rome  and  the  provinces.  And  though'hc  thinks  St.  Paul's  con- 
demnation, in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  too  severe,  aud  inapplicable 
to  the  highest  class  of  Roman  society,  his  o\»ii  studied  naitative — to 
say  nothing  of  the  "  Aimals  "  of  Tacitus^fully  justifies  it. 

He  traces  the  causes  of  the  degradation  to  Cffisarism  itself — a  power 
too  tremendous  for  the  be^  man  to  be  ti-ustcd  with,  and  an  instru- 
ment of  awful  cruelty  and  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  bad ;  to  the 
assemblage  of  vast  masses  of  ijcoplc  togetherTin  Rome  and  the  great 
cities  wth  no  common  ties  of  country  and  religion ;  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  n  few,  and  the  consequent  deep  poverty 
of  the  poor;  to  the  weakening  of  old  religious  Ixtnds,  the  widespread 
imbclicf;  to  the  universal  want  of  anything  like  public  instruction; 
to  the  jmssion  for  cniel  and  licentious  spectacles,  which  came  at  last 
to  be  the  occupation  of  the  people.  Over  and  against  tliese  evils  nmst 
be  set  philosophy,  especially  the  Stoic,  which,  "  witli  bared  l^reast " 
entered  her  protest,  and  dared  the  \vTath  of  Caisar.  But  philasophy 
could  only  encom-age  resignation,  and  teach  men  to  die  calmly  iji  face 
of  evils  which  seemed  irremediable;  and,  strange  to  say^  while  it 
instilled  geueroua  views  of  human  brotherhood,  it  had  no  voice  to 
reach  the  masses.  Other  leaven  of  good  there  nmst  have  been,  or 
society  would  have  ]«^rishetl  utterly. 

Inscriptions  on  tombs,  the  funenil  orations  of  the  time,  prove  that 
both  in  Itomc,  and  nmch  more  in  the  provinces,  the  virtues  of  domestic 
purity,  conjugal  faith,  charity,  and  beneficence,  still  lived  and  were 
held  in  honour.     "Mater  omnium  hominum,  pai^us  omnibus  sub- 

•  P.  289. 
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veniena;"*  "  Duubus  ^irtutis  et  castitatis  L'XGinplis;"f  "  IIoniinLs 
boni,  niisericordia,  amontis  pauperes;"J  tttw^ouc  ^*Ai'oi/ra,  § — lu^y 
liave  l)een  no  more  than  affectionate  epitaphs,  "but  yet  they  indicate 
what  the  sense  of  those  \nrtues  was. 

The  most  remurUuhle  fwUuni  of  the  liomaii  worhl  to  whicli  <»vu' 
author  gives  prominence,  is  the  spLi*it  of  fmtei'nity,  which  expressed 
itaeir  in  the  colleges  or  cluhs,  founded  osUmsilily  for  the  pnrpi.».se  of 
burial,  but  really  for  mutual  assistance,  society,  and  pluiisure.  The 
**  collegium/*  answering  iji  some  respects  to  the  "  confraternity  "  of  tlie 
niid<lle  ;iges,  Avas.  to  the  i>oor,  what  name,  country,  and  tradition  were 
to  the  rich : — 

"The  duuumenU  tells  ua  that  these  'collegia'  or  *  ca'tiw  *  were  composLHl 
of  ftlaVGs,  of  old  meu,  of  tho  pcmr  and  needy  (leimiureti).  'ITiere  was  porfect 
e({yality  in  thorn  hotwwn  Iho  freeman,  the  frtiodman,  and  tho  slavi'.  Many 
women  woro  members.  At  the  risk  of  a  thoii«ind  annoyannr^sssomptiiiic-s  of 
tho  scwrest  penalties,  men  were  desirous  of  being  members  of  one  of  these 
'coUet^oa,'  wherein  they  lived  in  the  bonds  of  ehceriul  brotheihood,  found 
mutual  as^istaoce,  and  contracted  ties  which  lasted  after  doath."|| 

The  Church  met  such  wants  as  these  by  its  common  ties  of  fellow- 
ship and  cfunmnnion,  which  held  together  poor  and  rich,  slave  and 
free,  lettered  and  igitonmt,  so  that  ttt  the  world  outside  at  liome  it 
seemed  to  be  no  other  than  a  funeral "  collegium." 

But  certain  it  is  that  the  Church  met  deeper  M-ants  than  these. 
The  divine  iustiuct  for  ])urity  and  goodness  liad  revived  in  the  hearts 
of  many  who  gioaned  under  the  weight  of  evil,  and  looked  round  for 
delivenmce  from  the  sickening  mass  of  corruption  on  every  side. 
The  illmdoua  of  any  nimiber  of  benevolent  visionaries  woidd  Lave 
been  ineffectual  to  convert  men  who  needed  the  righteousness  of  God. 
If  Christianity  had  been,  as  M.  Kenan  supposes,  the  creation  of  man's 
own  iiuaginatiun, — at  beat  his  feeble  cry  to  the  InHnite  for  goodness 
and  truth,  with  no  voice  in  heaven  or  eaith  to  answer, — it  woidd  have 
been  as  powerless  as  Hellenism  was  to  change  the  moral  state  of  the 
Koman  world.  Tlie  fiduess  of  time  had  come,  and  with  it  a  new  com- 
mandment. The  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  preached, 
and  men  embraced  it,  and  lived  and  died  in  it,  not  because  it  was 
the  tenderest,  most  devout  expression  of  the  best  piety  of  the  age,  but 
because  it  was  the  message  which  God  gave  through  His  Son. 

S.  Ste\d. 


•  Ja  Eenier,  "  Inscr.  de  rAlgcrie,"  No.  1,987.    Compnre  «*u/.,  No.  2,766. 

t  Momnucji,  "  In>cr.  H.  N.,"  No.  1,431.  "Not  ct  Ucm.  dc  la  Soo.  do  Coastootino, 
I6«6,"  p.  158. 

X  EfdUph  of  the  jeweller  Evhodus,  "  Corpna  iiucr.  Lai.,"  No,  1,027,  iMcription  of  the 
omtnry  of  Aagiutus.  Coraparo  KggtT,  *'  Mem.  dc  I'HiBt.  Ane.  et  de  FhiL,"  pp.  80I  tt  m^.^ 
Perrot,  "  Kxplunititm  do  la  Galatiu/'  &c.,  pp.  llt^lO, 

I  P.  817.  n.  3i  p.  320,  n.  4.  |  F.  3£7. 
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THE  fruit  of  Uic  Koyal  Commission  on  Vuhlic  Schools  has  uot 
ripeneil  us  rapidly  as  was  hoped  hy  its  friimils  and  feared  hy  its 
enemies ;  the  geHciul  fe«ling,  that  suliicient  time  ought  to  he  taken  for 
the  consideration  of  so  irapoi-taut  a  subject,  has  been  moiH?  fully 
realized  than  seemed  probable  when  Lord  Clarendou  last  year  brought 
forward  his  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Select  Coiuinittfce,  to 
whom  tlie  bill  was  very  ^^-isely  referred,  could  uot  complete  its  labours 
in  time  for  legislation  last  year;  the  disorganization  of  Parliament 
conseiiueut  on  a  change  of  miuisti-y  has  now  postponed  it  to  another 
Bsion ;  and  we  cannot  help  still  ny'oicing  that  the  subject  will 
eceive  tliat  fmlher  discussion  which  further  delay  can  alone  securo 
to  it;  we  feel  tliis  the  utoiie,  because  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that 
what  is  proposed  is  the  most  satisfactory  or  most  pmmising  way  of 
(lealing  M'ith  the  sul>ject.  No  biU,  perhaps,  ever  came  out  of  Com- 
mittee 80  thoroughly  altered  from  what  it  was  when  it  went  in,  as  the 
bill  of  last  year  on  public  schools.  As  it  was  originally  framctl,  the 
voice  of  the  legislatuiv  was  heard  in  somewhat  arbitrary  and  decisive 
tones,  changing,  enacting,  providing ;  important  principles  were  dealt 
■with,  impoHant  interests  toucbud,  insignificant  details  entei^eil  into.  In 
the  hill  introduced  this  ye.ir,  rarliament  simply  abdicates  its  function 
of  legislating  ou  the  subject,  and  leaves  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  com- 
missioners, who,  if  the  several  governing  bodies  refuse  to  co-operate 
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with  their  views,  are  empowered  to  legislate  at  discretiou,  the  only 
limit  to  this  tliscretioii  hying  that  their  ordinances  must  receive  the 
sauc'ti<tn  of  the  Privy  Coimcil;  hut  that  once  obtained  (and  it  must 
lie  a  ver}'  strong  case  in  which  an  expectation  of  this  sanction  heiug 
withheld  woultl  he  a  reasonahle  one),  the  ffir  ro/o  of  the  Commission 
beconu'ii  an  authoritative  s^icjiihro. 

We  confess  that  we  see  a  good  many  objections  to  such  a  course. 
First  we  see  a  constitutional  objection  to  Parliament  delegating  its 
legislative  functions  t«  Commissioners ;  hut  this  opens  a  wiHer  qxies- 
tion  than  the  one  which  is  before  us,  and  the  practical  objections  are 
to  our  mind  sufficiently  weighty.  The  Commissioners  proposed  are, 
we  may  be  sure,  a?  goo<l  and  tit  men  as  the  framers  of  the  hill  could 
think  of;  they  ai-e — at  least,  most  of  them — sound,  practical  men, 
without  Uiat  ovenveeniug  sense  of  the  valtie  of  any  view  or  suggestion 
of  tlieir  ovni,  which  so  often  makes  even  clever  men  dangerous  as 
meddling  atlministrators:  hut  some,  at  least,  are  men  wiio  have 
enough  on  then-  hands  already.  It  is  hard  to  see,  for  instance,  why 
more  work  should  be  heaped  uj>on  the  Archbishop  of  York,  which  he 
can  hardly  attend  to  sufficiently  Avithout  neglecting  other  duties  more 
pecaliarly  his  own,  which  His  Grace  with  reason  complains  are  too 
heavy  for  him  to  discharge  properly.  Moreover,  not  one  of  tlicm  has 
any  practical  acquaintance  witli  the  difliculties  which  suiTound  the 
administration  of  any  lai-ge  school.  Not  one  of  them  has  any  know- 
ledge of  hoy  nature  beyond  the  recollection  of  their  own  sclioolboy 
days,  and  their  limited  acquaintance  witli  the  schoolboy  life  of  their 
own  cluldren.  Such  knowledge  is  only  gained  by  having  had  to  deal 
with  boys,  and  successive  generations  of  boys,  day  after  day,  year 
niter  year.  It  may  have*  been  necessary  to  give  weight  to  the 
Commission  by  some  weighty  names,  but  we  confess  that  when 
there  arc  such  ex-schoolmastors  as  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dr.  Goulbum,  the 
Deans  of  Peterborough  and  Chrlstchureh,  and  though  last  not  least, 
Dr.  Kennedy,  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  the  benefit  of  th**ir 
acqiuiintance  with  and  experience  in  dealing  with  the  details,  if  not 
with  the  principles,  of  the  matter.  Another  objection  is,  that  this 
mode  of  bantling  the  mutter  o^er  to  a  Commission  excludes  the  l>enefit 
which  could  arise  fi-om  the  measures  they  propose  being  debated  and 
discussed.  It  seems  to  us  important  that  many  minds,  of  different 
tone  and  calibre,  should  be  brought  to  hear  upon  the  questions  which 
lUst  arise.  Measures  framed  by  a  body  of  clever  men  are  not 
Biya,  or  even  genemlly,  the  best  in  practice.  The  views  of  second- 
rate  men,  nay,  even  of  men  who  have  no  jireten.?ion  to  the  name  of 
clever,  are  often  necessary  to  the  practical  success  of  brilliant  devices 
and  suggestions.  We  think  the  permissive  part  of  the  bill  very  good; 
nntlting  can  be  more  sensible  and  just  than  at  least  to  enable 
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governing  bodies  to  carry  out  the  i-eforuis  wliicU  they  thiiik  to  be 
necessary;  and  if  they  obstinately  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remon- 
strances and  rciiuireiiieiits  of  public  opinion,  then,  perhaps,  it  is 
fitting  that  others  should  be  enipowerevl  to  step  in  to  do  for  them 
what  they  cannot  or  will  not  do  for  themselves ;  but  we  would  limit 
the  power  of  the  Commiasionei-s  to  fmining  statutes  and  r^idations, 
to  be  by  theui  submitted  to  Parliament :  of  course  such  statutes  and 
regulations,  brought  forward  under  theii'  auspices,  would  come  before 
Parliament  with  gi-eat  weight,  and  witli  every  chance  of  passing — but 
the  discuaitiou  of  the  several  questions  would  not  be  cai-ritid  ou  uuly 
in  a  committee-room,  with  closed  doors.  It  is  clear  that  the  disad- 
vantage of  ipiestioHS  being  thus  discussed  and  disposed  of  was  wliat 
inducocl  the  nmjority  of  the  Lonls  to  exempt  the  constitution  of  the 
governing  bodies  from  the  operation  of  tlie  autocratic  powers  given  to 
the  Commission,  and  we  confess  that  we  think  that  tliere  are  utlier 
points,  more  nearly  connected  witli  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  on 
which  any  commission,  similarly  constituted,  is  likely  to  propose 
imdesirable  changes,  or  at  least  changes  the  desirableness  of  wliich 
is  not  so  ptUpable  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  ol'  Pai'liamentary 
discussion  and  amendment. 

At  all  events,  should  the  rearrangement  of  our  scholastic  system 
be  confided  to  such  a  commissiuu,  we  camiot  help  hoping  that  they 
will  not  feel  themselves  bound  by  the  suggestions  and  recommon- 
dations  of  the  Koyal  Commission  contained  in  the  Blue  Book  report  j^ 
for,  in  spite  of  the  ability  with  which  the  report  was  drawn  up,  it  wa^l 
we  think,  very  generally  felt  that  it  did  not  satisfy  the  exjieclations 
of  tbfjsc  who  hoped  to  see  some  practical  remedy  devised  for  the  evila 
the  pressure  of  which  they  felt  in  the  education  of  their  chiltbeu ;  in 
fact,  it  did  not  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  It  went  into  almo 
too  minute  provisions  as  to  tlie  people  by  whom  the  !iorse  was  to 
led  to  particular  waters,  but  devised  little  or  nothing  for  the  horse's 
being  made  to  drink,  Iwyond  a  somewhat  superlluous  statement,  that 
"eveiy  part  of  the  course  sliauld  be  promoted  \>x  an  effective  system 
of  rewai'd  and  punishment;"  a  scholastic  maxim  which  has,  we 
suppose,  lic«n  familiar  to  every  schoolmaster  since  the  days  of 
Orbillua,  but  which  only  states  the  'difticulty  without  solving  it.  In 
many  cases  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  changes  in  the  governing 
body,  casting  thereby  grave  reilectiou  on  those  by  whom  the  system 
hiul  been  hitherto  ail  ministered,  and  ti-ansfeiring  the  administration 
to  new  bodies,  the  composition  of  which  iu  some  places  seemed  likely 
to  make  the  machine  work  worse  instead  of  better.  To  take  Elooj 
as  an  instance ;  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  woidd  conduce  Ufl 
ft  vigorous  or  wise  atbninistration  of  the  school  to  place  on  the 
governing  body  five  men  distinguished  for  position  or  attainments,  not 
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re<(uii*eJ  to  reside,  nor  t«  be  present  nt  more  tlwn  unc-ftnirtli  of  tho 
meetings  during  the  year.  Tlie  ivsult  of  such  a  scheme  is  obvious. 
Theso  noii-refiitltmt  litemry  ^eutlymt^u  would  be  i-iiriixlically  ink'r- 
feriiig  with  the  i-esidcut  working  meiubei-s ;  comiug  up  from  a  distimcc 
(their  exjieuscs  beiii;^'  paid)  lo  carry  some  party  ci-otchet  or  support 
some  party  tuovu,  which  M-oiihl  mUirely  demnj^e  the  fin'an<»finent.s  of 
the  working  members.  Kver>'  one  coniiect:4.Hl  witli  the  working  of 
lioords  knows  the  evil  of  the  intermittent  prescnco  of  nou-resident 
members ;  and  the  evil  is  not  likely  to  be  exceptionally  less  when  the 
intermittent  members  will  be  men  who  ex  ojirio  will  be  exjiected  to 
lie  meddlesome.  We  well  remember  Dr.  Hawtrey,  —  than  whom 
Eton  never  had  a  master  more  uuseliislily  anxious  for  the  interest  of 
the  school, — complaining  bitterly  of  the  obstacles  thi'owu  in  his  way 
by  the  despotic  obstinacy  of  Provost  Goodall.  We  remember  con- 
gratulating him,  souu  after  Provost  Hodgson's  appointment,  on  his 
having  at  liLst  a  free  com-se.  His  answer  was,  "  I  was  better  oif  Ixjfore; 
I  then  had  one  spoke  in  my  wheel,  T  now  have  seven."  We  have  no 
doubt  that  fifteen  will  be  worse  than  seven ;  it  is  a  simple  rule  of 
Uirec  sum.  We  ho^tc  then,  that  if  schohistic  n:form  is  to  be  delegated 
to  a  Commission,  they  will  not  feel  themselves  bound  to  c^vny  out  all 
tJie  reconmieodatious  of  the  Blue  Book.  The  former  Commission 
deserves  high  credit  for  the  ability  with  which  the  evidence  was 
elicited  and  digested,  and  the  evidence  in  itself  is  of  infinite  value; 
and  of  tliis,  of  course,  the  new  Commissioners  can  avail  themselves  to 
the  utmost,  without  adojtting  the  coucJusions  or  the  measures  wMch 
were  founded  on  it 

We  have  no  al)Stmct  objection  tcj  changes  in  the  governing  bodies, 
if  they  are  in  themselves  necessary  or  desinildc.  We  only  object 
t*i  them  when  they  are  introduced  on  the  pretence  of  doing  what 
they  can  never  do.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  change  in  the 
governors  and  trustees  will  do  that  which  it  is  desirable  and 
necessaiy  to  do,  viz.,  increase  the  amount  of  work  actually  donc^ 
«i  a-s  really  to  educate  aud  train  those  who  are  hei-eafter  lo  govern 
the  country,  or  at  least  to  occupy  influential  positions  in  it,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  willing  and  able  to  resjiond  to  the  call  for  a 
more  ellectual  luid  tluutiugh  peiforrnauce  of  their  duties;  that  they 
may  be  able,  by  their  suiterior  intelligence  and  acquirements,  to 
.  jecurc  the  positions  which  their  birth,  or  possessions,  or  professious, 
■give  them.  AVe  believe  this  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  moral  and 
political  necessity,  and  will  become  so  more  and  more ;  aiul  if  this 
iangc  for  the  bettor  in  our  school  system  can  be  effected  at  all,  it 
ely  can  be  eflected  without  experimental  changes,  savouring  jtcrhaps 
somewhat  of  particular  views  in  Church  and  State,  wliich  nmst  always 
excite  a  certain  amuuni  of  8usx>iciou,  not  only  in  the  public  mind 
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in  geDenil,  and  the  ]>arliaiueQtary  mind  iu  particular,  but  aho  in 
tliose  places  where  tliey  tire  iutn_>duced,  and  where  it  is  most  im- 
portant tliat  whatever  measures  are  iiitrotliiced  should  work  snioothly.d 
If,  for  instAnce,  it  is  tiesinihle  to  secularize  auy  of  tlui  Eton  fellow- 
phi]»s,  or  introduce  a  new  system  of  manaj^diig  the  college  revenue 
let  it  l«  done;  Imt  let  not  these  political  or  si;ini-|>ulitical  chanj^es' 
be  li\ing  as  a  dead  weight  niund  mensurcs,  the  simple  object  of  which 
should  be  to  foster  learning,  to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  and 
to  remove  whatever  is  the  cause  of  our  boys  spending  so  many  years 
with  so  little  profit. 

It  certainly  cannot  l)e  charged  on  the  apathy  of  the  present 
generation,  if  the  next  is  not  as  perfect  as  education  can  make/it. 
I'Vom  the  comineucement  of  the  ceutuiy  the  subject  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  plulauthropist,  the  statesman,  tlie  divine.  Sunday 
schools  first  attacked  the  barbai-ous  ignorauf:e  iu  which  the  pariahs 
of  our  s(>cial  sj'steni  were  encased ;  National  schi»ols  then  Uiok  lliu 
working  ]>ofmIatiou  in  hand.  The  Uni\*ersities  have  given  lx)th 
Liipulse  and  guidance  to  middle  class  development,  and  the  public 
mind  is  now  dii-ected  to  what  may  Ijg  called  "  first  class  etlucation," 
which  is  practically  the  subject  reported  on  by  the  Commission, — tlie 
education,  that  is,  of  the  smaller  but  more  important  class  of  the 
commimity,  who,  iu  after  life,  are  to  steer  or  man  the  ship  of  state, 
or  to  occu]>y,  as  legislators,  or  nuigistratea,  oi*  memliera  of  a  learned 
profession,  positions  of  iiilluencje.  It  is  imj)ossible  to  overrate  the 
impoiiance  of  the  subject;  and  i>eihai)3  the  best  way  i»f  expressing 
it  is  to  say  that  its  importance  is  as  great  as  its  difficulty;  and 
possibl}'  it  may  not  l>e  without  its  use  tw  devote  some  of  our  pages 
to  a  consideration  of  that  first  class  education,  on  a  part  of  which 
legislative  experiments  are  in  contemplation,  taking  the  maimer 
and  method  in  M'hich  this  education  may  best  be  carried  on,  rather 
than  the  subject-matter  of  which  it  ought  to  conaial;  and  in  the  course 
of  this  consideration  of  the  sidyect  we  shall  see  whether  some 
remc-dy  cannot  be  devised  for  tlie  public  school  part  of  it.  less  open 
to  objection  in  itaelJ',  and  more  likely  to  effect  the  desired  object, 
than  that  which  found  favour  with  the  Koyal  Commission. 

We  have  said  tliat  we  shall  tiun  our  attention  rather  to  the 
manner  tlxan  to  the  matter ;  it  seems,  however,  necessary  so  far  to  enter 
upon  the  latter,  as  to  ascertain  briefly  what  education  ought  to 
aim  at  in  the  upper  classes.  It  may  be  said  generally,  that  it  ought 
to  fit  a  man,  not  only  for  performing  the  duties  \>'luch  may  fidl  to 
Ids  lot,  lint  jdso  for  taking  his  jdace  in  a  society  in  which  civilized 
rofmenient  is  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  tlian  in  imy  former  age,  and 
to  as  high  a  pitch  as  iu  any  country  of  present  times.  The  object  of 
first  class  education  shoidd  be  to  turn  out  men  of  the  world,  in  the 
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best  and  truest  senso  of  the  term.  A  ,maii  should  bu  so  tmiued  ns 
to  bo  able  not  only  to  fonn  souml  and  compi-elicnsive  judgments  on 
social  nnd  political  subjects,  but  also  to  bavc  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  to  take  his  part  in  the  mtional 
conversation  of  civilized  society  ;  and  as  tbis  society  is  daily  passing 
out  of  its  pecidiar  and  national  aspect,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
European,  or  rather  cosmopolitan,  it  is  clear  that  an  acijuaintance 
with  aucb  of  the  Kiiropeau  laugua<^es  as  are  current  iu  this  enlai^ed 
society',  is  a  necessity  to  an  educated  gentleman.  jVud  thus  a  large 
raugc  of  studies  is  opened  out ;  but  the  system  wliich  is  to  prepai-e  a 
man  for  tbis  sphere  of  life  may,  we  think,  be  much  simjilified — ^is,  in 
fiact,  much  simpler  than  would  seem  at  first  sight.  Fur  wherever  we 
crcat*j  luentid  activity,  there  the  mind  is  ever  ready  tf»  grasp 
at  fresh  subjects  of  interest,  and  to  feci  an  interest  in  whatever 
promises  tu  furnish  it  with  occupation.  It  is  only  mental  indolence 
which  paralyzes  anil  iieutnilizes  that  meutal  curiasity  whi(;h  is 
assumed  by  all  philosophy  of  all  ages  to  be  a  fundamental  pnnciple 
of  lunnan  nature,  and  which  figxircs  more  or  less  in  most  philoso- 
phical treatises  under  its  familiar  name  of  "  a  thii-st  for  knowledge." 
Now  this  mental  activity,  if  it  is  not  actually  ci-ealed  by,  at  least 
very  much  depends  on,  the  mental  powers  being  developed  auflicieutly 
to  master  the  sevend  subjects  so  as  to  insuiie  success,  diflering,  of 
course,  in  degree,  according  to  the  natural  capacities  of  the  human 
mind ;  but  success,  or  at  the  ver}'  least  a  prospect  or  hni^e  of  success, 
is  necessary  to  the  feeling  an  iutei-est  in  any  subject  or  pursuit;  and 
to  pour  tlie  principlcii  or  details  of  a  subject  into  a  mind  before  the 
menial  energies  are  developed,  or  at  least  without  developing  them,  is 
not  education,  but  cram.  It  is  often  supposed  tlrnt  the  effects  of  this 
mental  indolence  can  be  neuti-alized  by  directing  the  student's  atten- 
tion only  to  those  subjects  on  wiiich  he  accidentally  feels  an  interest. 
But  veiy  often,— indeed,  we  may  say  genenilly,  tus  long  as  the  scholar 
13  in  statu  juqnthri^ — the  Ruliject  in  which  most  interest  is  taken  is 
simply  that  wliicli  promises  least  disturbance  to  mental  imlulence,  and 
requires  least  mentul  exertion,  or  the  special  attraction  arises  from 
,  sometlung  amusing,  accidentally  joined  to  it>  rather  than  from  any 
f  desire  for,  or  love  of,  any  knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  it.  We  do 
noti  of  course,  mean  that  a  boy  should  bo  discouraged  from,  or  not 
encouraged  in,  any  subject  towai-ds  which  he  has  a  natural  bias,  but 
we  tliink  it  is  a  mistake  Uj  allow  him  to  devote  his  attentiou  to  thi.s, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects  towards  which  he  has  no  such 
special  inclination,  but  which,  nevertheless,  would  pn>bably  demand 
from  him  more*  mental  exertion,  nnd  tlierefore  bring  with  it  more 
mental  improvement  than  the  one  he  happens  to  like.  To  allow 
him  thus  to  devote  himself  to  one  and  neglect  others  would,  we 
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think,  be  rather  to  couiiue  and  cramp  the  tncutol  powers  in  gcncml, 
Tatber  than  to  deveU)p  und  slreugtlien  tlieiii.  It  seems  eviilent  that 
tliis  jilayiijg  up  to  the  hand,  so  to  spenk,  nf  mental  indolence,  is  a 
ver)'  diHerent  thing  fi*oui  ruusiiig  or  fostering  that  nientid  iictivity 
whieh  seeks  knowledge  for  its  o^\ti  sake,  and  is  tliereforc  always 
ready  to  take  up  subjects  which  promise  t*)  bring  it  forth.  Hence  we 
may  see  tliut  tlie  education  which  is  to  fit  a  man  for  the  civilized  life 
of  our  day,  uught  maiiUy  to  aim  at  the  development  of  the  mental 
powers  and  the  encourdgemeut  of  mental  activity,  and  by  what- 
ever system  or  subjects  this  is  most  certainly  and  comi^letely 
accomplished,  and  the  mind  at  the  same  time  stored  with  knowledge 
without  l»eiug  nverloiided  or  envmmed,  these  are,  mentidly  spwikuig, 
the  best:  so  that  it  would  seem  Utat  such  e<lucation  will  be 
mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  g^annastio;  that  is,  will  consist 
mainly  in  calling  out  and  exercising  the  sevend  mental  powers  on 
snhject-s  more  or  less  abstract,  to  prepare  and  fit  them  for  the  grasping 
any  subject-matter  wliich  may  come  before  them ;  to  create  in  tlie 
mind  a  capacity  for  all  knowledge,  i*ather  than  an  acquaintance  witli 
any  iiarticular  subjects  or  branches,  at  all  events  in  the  earlier  st^iges ; 
and  this  S&  all  the  more  pi-aclicahle  in  first  clajis  than  in  middle  ulaas 
education,  because  in  the  higher  classes  a  gi-eater  uundier  of  years 
can  be  given  to  the  work  thiui  is  possible  where  a  man  is  to  enter  on 
any  of  the  middle  class  paths  of  life,  a  circumstnncc  which  ought 
to  give  the  upper  class  a  great  superiority* — a  much  greater  auperiurity 
than  generally  exists. 

A\1»en  \SQ  turn  to  the  mode  whereby  the  work  of  education  can  be 
successfully  carried  on,  the  first  pi-oblem  wliich  presents  itself  for 
solution  will  be,  whether  the  boy  shall  be  educated  at  homo  oi*  at 
scliool, — at  least,  up  to  the  tige  wlien  he  ought  to  go  to  the  University; 
for  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  a  yoimg  man  in  the  class 
of  life  of  whicli  we  are  speaking  ought  to  go  to  the  Univereity,  and 
if  poasiltlo  take  his  degi-ee :  the  forriier  at  all  events,  the  latter  also 
if  he  is  designed  for  a  learned  pi-ofe-ssion :  and  even  in  any  line  of 
life  in  which  a  man  is  to  mix  in  educated  society,  he  is  all  the  Ixjtter 
for  lia\iiig  the  TTniversity  stamp  upon  him ;  and  in  no  case  is  it  more 
valuable  than  where  his  line  of  life  is  east  on  debateahle  ground; 
that  is,  one  which  iIih^s  nut,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  stand  qiiite  on 
au  equality  with  a  learned  pivfession,  and  whicli  nmy  tliei*efore  give 
a  man  a  ceilain  ilistrust  of  the  exact  position  he  occupies  in  socie^. 
It  Ls  of  great  consefiucncc  that  a  man  so  situated  sh'udd  have  au 
Oxibrd  or  Cambridge  degree ;  it  puts  all  question  about  him,  all 
doubt  about  himself  in  his  own  uund,  at  rest  We  hold  that,  at  the 
present  day,  any  man  may  take  to  any  lino  of  life  or  trade  he  plcises, 
wUhout  losing  caste,  provided  he  has  passed  Lhi-ough  the  University. 
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In  that  <^fid  be  raiseft  the  line  of  life  wliicli  he  bos  chosen,  otherwise 
there  is  some  danger  lest  it  shotiUl  siuk  him  ;  and  in  an  age  in  wiiich 

any  who  would,  some  years  a;^'0,  have  taken  Ui  a  learned  pi-ofessiou, 
pare  now  dircctin^r  theuiselves  to  more  lucrative  occupatioas,  we  are 
sure  that  the  cousiderations  we  have  l>een  urjonj;  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  whom  they  may  concera.  Even  those  who  go 
into  the  army,  as  a  gentlemanly  way  of  pasaiiig  a  yeai'  or  two  which 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with,  are  all  the  l)etter  for  a  degree, 
esfiecially  aftei-  they  have  left  the  army  and  outei-ed  on  the  duties  to 
Tvhich  theii'  several  statidUH  in  life  may  call  tliom.  We  happen  to 
know  that  the  latt!  Duke  of  WeUiugton  had  so  decided  a  view  on  this 
point,  even  hefoi-e  he  was  Chanceil<jr  of  Oxford,  tli at  he  would  always, 
if  possilile,  give  a  yonng  ensign  or  comet  leave  in  onler  that  he 
might  C4)mplete  his  University  course  hy  a  degree.  We  well  recollect 
the  sensation  produced  in  the  schools  at  Oxford  hy  a  young  Life 
Guttrdsman  presenting  himself  before  tlie  examiners  with  a  ferocious 
moustache,  in  the  days  when  an  undei-graduate  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  wearing  a  ring  in  his  nose. 

Ab  to  the  time  before  wliich  a  boy  should  not  go  to  school,  we 
have  a  very  decided  opinion  that  it  is  useless,  if  not  woi-se.  to  send 
him  before  he  is  ten,  or,  at  the  earliest,  niue  years  old.  He  is 
not  fit  for  it,  either  physically  or  morally:  it  is  too  early  to 
vitlidmw  him  from  the  daily  influence  of  home  atfections ;  he  is  xn 
great  dauger  of  being  spoilt,  either  by  the  petting  or  bullying  of 
bigger  boys ;  and  even  alter  this  age,  up  to  the  time  when  he  is  ready 
for  a  public  school,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  home  education,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  means  of  good  instruction  and  discipline  are  attainable  at  home ; 
but  if  they  are  not,  tlien  we  should  prefer  a  sniull  school  of  some  ten 
OT  a  dozen  Ixiys,  wlieie  a  wariu-liuoi'tcd,  watchfid  master  may  exercise 
a  i>ersonal  and  almost  parental  superintendence  over  all  and  each, 
to  a  larger  school,  where  a  master  is  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
individual  boys,  and  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  each ;  and  the  evil  is 
ivated  if  the  out-door  discipline  is  intiiisted  to  ushers,  who, 
^tsr^rpiu  Cxvcijf>undu,  do  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to  take  a  real 
and  affeclionato  interest  in  those  who  regai-d  them  only  as  their  paid 
watchers,  and  verj*  seldom  treat  them  with  the  respect  and  consider- 
ation which  is  their  due. 

It  must,  however.  Ijo  borne  in  mind  that  ono  difficulty  in  home 
education  is  the  getting  tlie  lioiae-taught  boy  into  a  gor)d  groove  of 
work, — the  getting  Ids  working  powcrii  into  form,  so  to  spcnk,  so  that 
ho  may  learu  to  work  methodically  as  well  as  re^ilnrly  and  steadily. 
A  Iwy  who  lias  been  well  tniini^d  m  this  respect  will  get  over  a  far  lai^cr 
amount  of  work  in  n  given  time,  and  Avith  far  greater  profit,  than  tlie 
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boy  who  is  left  to  wort  in  a  desultory  and  methotUcss  fashion.  Tim 
is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  a  good  master,  and  genei-ftlly  spealcing, 
i-esidls  only  from  niucli  scTiolastic  experience.  But  tlie  difficulty  may 
be  met  by  sending  tUi?  boy  fur  a  year  or  so  to  a  thoroughly  gDod 
school,  such  as  we  have  spoken  of  above.  Hei-e  he  will  he  taught, 
not  only  to  work,  but  how  to  work  to  the  best  advantage;  iiud 
wlien  he  returns  homCj  tlie  method  will  come  witb  him  ami  in  him, 
and  will  be  easily  taken  up  by  his  home  teacher,  and  adapted  to  his 
studies  as  they  go  on. 

The  question,  however,  Ixjcomes  more  pressing,  and  decision  more 
difficult,  when  a  boy  arrives  at  the  age  at  which  he  is  old  enough 
to  go  to  a  imlilic  school — say  Eton  ;  and  we  take  Eton  iHHiause  it  is 
confessedly  the  type  of  the  public  school,  and  the  oue  nt  wliich 
the  Commission  was  specially  aimed,  and,  moreover,  it  happens  to 
be  the  one  ^ath  which  wo  ourselves  aix?  most  pmctically  acquainted. 
We  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  that  the  question  between  home 
and  [)ublic  school  education  does  not  stand  on  exactly  the  same 
ground  as  it  did  formerly.  Some  forty,  or  even  thirty  j-ears  ago, 
a  boy  who  was  educated  at  home  had  in  most  cases  a  vety  narrow 
sphere  for  thought  nr  practice;  ho  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of 
social  intercourse  beyond  his  immediate  home  circle  or  neighbour- 
hood; he  had  but  little  chance  of  forming  a  practical  view  of  life, 
of  learning  new  notions  or  correcting  old  6nes ;  he  necessarily  had 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Ixis  own  position,  and  rtf  his  relations 
to  others  out  of  his  own  immediate  circle ;  he  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
lirought  into  contact  with  others  of  his  own  age  and  jiosition;  he 
had  little  opportuuit)'-  of  developing  or  correcting  his  diameter  by 
the  insensible  intiuence  of  othera  on  liis  f^ee-^nU ;  lie  was  ignorant 
of  the  way  in  which  boys  lived  witli  boys,  and  consequently  of  the 
way  in  which  men  lived  willi  men;  be  wtis  in  leailing-strings  when 
he  ought  tti  have  been  learning  to  stand  by  himself ;  his  tastes  and 
disiiositions  M'erc  kept  in  check  by  the  constant  watchfulness  of 
authority,  and  were  not  unlikely  to  burst  foith  all  the  more  strongly 
for  having  Ixen  pent  up.  These  i*easons,  and  some  othei-s  like  them, 
were  generally  considered  as  decisive  in  favour  of  the  public  school, 
•and  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  each  generation  of  under- 
graduates funiished  an  instance  of  the  failure  of  homo  education; 
and  though  there  were  not  wanting  instances  on  the  other  side,  yet 
as  these  were  not  attendtnl  with  the  ^dni  which  distinguished  vice 
creates  for  itself,  they  tohl  fur  nothing  in  settling  the  question.  Wo 
think  that  now  this  is  much  altcrtid.  The  disadvantages  of  home 
education  are  neither  so  many  nor  so  great  as  they  used  to  be.  Knil- 
roftds,  which  have  worked  so  many  changes  in  our  social  system,  have 
not  been  without  their  effect  here ;  not  only  have  tlie  facilities  of 
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int4'rco\irse  been  increased  to  au  almost  iucrediUe  dej^ruc,  but  tbu 
-sjiirit  of  inttTcours*.*  baa  increased  also.  Thu  Wwn  ami  wjuutry  ave 
no  longer  opposed  but  harmonizing  splien-s  of  life.  The  circle  of 
a  home  nei.iihlKjuihood  is  enlarged,  and  u  boy  who  is  educated  at 
home  hiis  far  greater  opportunities  of  (imiini;  companions  and  mix- 
ing out  of  his  own  family  with  other  people,  both  those  of  his  own 
age  and  those  older  than  Iiimself,  witli  wlioni  ho  cornea  into  contact 
more  on  a  footing  of  eipiality,  because  lie  does  not  stand  to  them 
in  the  relations  which  reipiire  obedience  and  submission  as  a  duty. 
He  hears  the  topics  of  the  day  i.liscus3ed.  and  insensibly  every  day 
enlai^ges  his  acctuaiutauee  with  \s'hat  is  going  on  in  the  world: 
he  is  no  longer  excluded  from  the  school  of  life,  for  hia  experience 
of  men  and  manners  is  nearly  as  large,  and  perhaps  more  true, 
than  that  of  the  public  schoolboy.  He  is  not  tied  to  his  own 
home — he  goes  to  town,  or  abroad,  or  |)ay3  visits,  during  which  he 
is  obliged  to  act  on  liis  own  will  and  his  own  responsibility.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  disadvantages  of,  and  objections  to,  home 
education  are  so  entirely  got  rid  <if  as  to  make  a  wise  man  decide 
iinhesitatingly  in  its  favonr,  but  we  do  say  that  they  are  (Uminiahed 
to  an  extent  wliich  will  justify  anyone  in  not  deciding  unhesitatingly 
^against  it,  supposing  that  other  circurii.stances  recommended  it 

And,  on  the  other  liaud,  we  are  incliuetl  to  think  that  the  advantages 
of  a  public  school  are  not  so  much  wJtliout  alloy  us  formerly,  even  m 
that  which  is  its  strong  jMiint,  the  healthy  develit]>meut  and  formation 
of  the  character.  Tlie  tone  of  even  the  he-st  public  school  docs  not 
exercise  the  same  kind  of  inllueuoe  which  it  did.  The  vety  same 
circumstances  which  have  removed  or  lessened  tlie  disadvantages  of 
Lome  educatidU  Imve  created  or  increased  those  nf  school  life.  The 
facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  acting  co-onlinately  with 
the  inde|>endence  of  a  public  school,  have  a  tendency  tct  force  the  boy 
into  premature  manh<Kxi.  Tlie  lesson  of  life  is  not  so  true  a  one  as  it 
W08.  An  over-pei-suasion  of  a  man's  being  able  to  do  as  he  likes  is 
the  resiUt  <tf  tlie  removiU  of  uiiich  of  that  restraint  which  nrose  from 
cireumstances  rather  than  discipline.  An  over-confidence  in  their  owni 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  theii*  own  wisdom,  is  the  result  *ff  tho 
boys'  lieing  able  to  see  much  of  at  least  the  suifac»r  of  life,  combined 
with  their  having  so  much  freedom  of  thouglit  aiul  will  and  acticm, 
with  but  little  check  or  guidance  An  over-reliance  on  thyir  own  judg- 
ment is  the  result  of  the  luodem  system  of  governhig  the  school  ver)- 
much  by  the  boys  thomsolves ;  a  system  the  atlvantagcs  of  which  are 
ao  patent  as  to  be  insisted  ni>on  by  all,  but  whith,  nevertheless,  has 
its  disadvantages.  Self-govenimcnt  is  au  essential  point  in  a  perfect 
or  even  a  good  character,  but  it  must  not  be  can*ied  so  far  as  to 
;  destroy  the  uoUou  of  the  existence  of,  and  the  habit  of  submission  to. 
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exUininl  goveriimciit,  for  tliis  is  iibsoliitely  iiL-cessftiT  to  a  right  unrler- 
slfxiiding  ul'  a  iitan's  i>ositioa  and  destimes,  and  to  his  ^vell-behi;^ 
in  life. 

In  one  point,  certainly,  we  think  the  advauta^s  of  a  public  school 
have  been  much  ovor-sUited.  We  hear  of  the  a<lvantage  it  \^  to  a  l>oy 
to  form  connections  ot  Eton ;  the  matter  of  fact  is,  that  school  couuec- 
tions  veiy  seldom  iiidee*!  last  into  life.  If  any  Eton  man  were  asked 
whether  liis  most  intimate  friends  and  familiar  acfinaintancea  were 
first  kuowQ  at  school,  it  would,  we  suspect,  be  found,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twentj',  that  these  friendships  began  at  college,  or  in  Bomo 
of  the  after  i>iirsuits  of  life,  and  that  he  scarcely  knows  what  has 
become  of  his  *'conB"  at  schooL 

There  are,  of  course,  the  same  drawbacks  and  disad\-antages  in 
public  school  education  as  ever,  modified,  perhaps,  and  altered  in  their 
outward  phase  hy  the  changes  whicli  have  taken  place  in  the  general 
tone  and  habits  of  society,  (!>ne  of  the  great^t  of  these  drawbacks 
seems  to  ua  to  be  the  total  withdrawal  from  home  influences, — the 
absence  of  the  principle  of  affection  as  the  spring  of  every-dny  life,  and 
of  the  parental  authority  as  the  centre  of  obetlieuce.  For  when  n  boy 
is  thus  removed  from  jiarental  control  and  guidance,  he  is  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  tnic  n^latiuns  between  n  son  and  a  father,  and  the  duties 
aiising  from  them,  especially  as  the  tone  and  language  always  more  or 
less  current  among  schooltwys  is  calculated  to  conceal  and  destroy 
them.  The  father  is  looked  upon  as  the  puneyor  to  the  boy's  gratifi- 
cations, whose  dutj'  it  is  to  supply  him  vnSXx  money,  to  procure  him 
indulgences,  rather  than  the  being  round  whose  will  the  daily  actions 
of  the  boy  should  cluster. 

And  as  the  boy  is  thus  removed  from  parental  influence  and 
guidance,  so  is  the  father  in  ahnost  utter  ignorance  of  the  reid  growth 
and  state  of  his  sou's  character,  from  the  time  he  goes  to  schooL  Ho 
sees  him  only  in  vacations,  when  he  is  under  little  or  no  restmint,  and 
is  entireh'  free  from  any  oViligation  to  work,  and  consecpiontly  there 
are  no  necasions  for  real  jwints  of  his  character  to  show  themsehcs 
as  they  have  been  formed  and  exist  at  school.  Parents  are  verj'  often 
entirely,  perliaps  happily,  ignorant  of  their  sons'  having  acquired 
habits  which  one  would  think  could  not  jKissibly  exist  without  their 
knowing  of  tliem ;  but  it  is  almost  incredible  what  i-estraint  a  school- 
boy can  put  upon  himself  during  tlie  few  weeks  he  is  at  home;  how 
completely  he  cun  throw  dust  into  bis  father's  eyes,  and  make  himself 
believed  to  be  a  paragon  of  perfection.  A  boy  may  and  oflen  does 
come  home  from  school  more  or  less  demoralized,  without  anyone  at 
home,  unless  it  be  the  givonw  or  keepers,  having  any  suspicion  of  it. 

For  there  are  certainly  o]>portunities,  and  temptations,  and  incen- 
tives to  evil  at  a  public  school  which  it  woidd  puzzle  e\'^en  Mr. 
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Anioltrs  Muiister  of  Education  to  get  rid  of.  It  is  pt^riV-ctly  tnie 
that  a  boy  on  first  goiiij^'  \k\  YX(w\  gets  any  absurd  notions  of  his  o%vn 
conae*|nence  kicked  out  of  him,  but  he  also  get-?  kicked  out  of  him  a 
good  deid  whitih  he  can  ill  spare.  It  is  true  that  ho  gets  kicked  into 
him  a  good  deal  rif  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  l>\it  there  ia 
also  kicked  into  him  a  good  deal  of  e\Tl.  There  are  certain  tilings 
which  a  lx>y  is  thrown  into  the  way  of  learning  at  school,  wliich  every 
Christian  parent  wordd  \N'ish  him  to  be  without ;  there  is  a  goo<l  deal 
which  he  unlearns  which  every  Christian  parent  would  wish  him  to 
retain. 

One  of  the  things  wliich  a  boy  is  in  very  great  danger  of  losing  at 
school  Is  the  habit,  and  therefore  the  i>ower,  of  i-eal  devotion.  No 
children,  perhaps,  are  so  religiously,  we  may  suy  so  devotionally. 
trained  as  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  in  England  under  llieii* 
mother's  eye ;  but  we  fear  that  there  is  generally  a  great  change  for 
the  woi-se  in  this  res^jcct  after  a  few  mouths  of  school.  "We  are  aware 
that  this  is  a  loss  which  to  some  modem  educationalists  may  appear 
ft  gain, — a  release  from  fetters  which  would  hinder  progress  towards 
perfection, — but  to  the  religious-minded  man,  who  in  his  view  of 
human  natiure  and  human  destinies  takes  revelation  into  the  accotmt, 
it  is  the  greatest  loss  winch  can  befall  a  rational  creature. 

Another  danger  which  presses  severely  on  a  boy  at  a  public  school 
is  the  temptation  to  swerve  from  tliat  strict  regartl  for  truth  which  is 
the  carrlinal  virtue  of  that  stage  of  life,  and  which  we  need  not  say  it 
is  the  first  care  of  every  parent  to  guartl  and  strengthen  in  a  boy's 
home  life.  In  the  evidence,  indeed,  before  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  with  his  recent  experience  of  Eton,  expresses  his  belief 
that "  the  tone  is  healthy  with  regard  to  lying  to  the  masters/*  and 
that  a  boy  who  lied  "  would  be  detested."  We  do  not  observe  that 
I  any  questions  on  this  vevy  delicate  and  important  subject  ^ve^o  put  to 
'  »ny  other  witness,  and  wo  are  sure  that  JIi*.  Mitchell's  opinion  was 
given  in  perfect  good  faith  and  sincerity,  hut  we  doubt  very  miich  its 
giving  a  true  view  of  the  case.  I>oubtless  there  Ls,  and  always  has 
been,  a  set — especially  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school,  probably  the 
one  \xi  which  Mr.  Mitchell  li\'ed — in  which  a  lie  of  any  sort  or  any  hue 
would  be  viewed  in  its  true  colours,  and  spoken  of  as  it  deserves  ;Jbut 
with  regard  to  the  scliool  in  general,  we  suspect  that  the  statement  must 
be  moditied  so  as  to  apply  only  to  those  violations  of  tmtb  wliich 
would  be  held  to  be  lies  by  the  populai*  opinion,  and  that  this  is 
mostly  confined  to  lies  between  the  boys  themselves.  This,  we  fear, 
leaves  a  very  wide  margin,  and  with  this  modilication  we  cannot 
tliink  that  the  tone  of  the  school  presents  any  safeguard  against  a 
boy's  truthfidness  being  RuUied  and  impaired.  It  is  a  nuitter  on 
which  any  one  con  get  evidence  for  himseli'     Let  an  average  Eton 
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Iwy  be  iiskwl  confideutially  wliether  truthfulness  is  the  nile  or  the 
«iofj>tuJU  iu  sucIj  matters  as  "first  fiiult,"  or  "staying  out,"  or  tlie  use 
of  cribs  or  uKi  copies,  or  the  evasion  of  work  or  discipline,  or  the 
geUing  out  of  a  scmpe,  and  we  believe  a  very  laj^'  proiwrtiau  would 
■t  oaoe  alUiw  that  truthfulness  is  at  a  discount;  that  there  U  no 
safeguard  in  the  general  tone  of  the  school  on  this  point;  that  if  a 
Ixvy,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school,  were  avowedly  to  take 
a  contnuy  line,  he  would  be  ridiculed  or  bullied  for  his  pains.  We 
hApfK'u  to  have  had  within  our  co^iiizance  a  case  which  enlightened 
us  veiy  much  on  the  matter.  "We  not  verj'  long  ago  fell  iu  with  a 
couple  of  Eton  boys  who  were  together  at  a  private  tutor's :  unless  we 
were  uiisi»ifonned  (and  we  tfiok  some  trouble  to  get  information  on 
the  subject) ;  they  were  botli  boys  of  good  jwsition,  with  good  clia- 
lactere  from  their  respective  tutors ;  both  popidar  at  Eton ;  not  living 
exactly  in  the  same  set,  nor  bounling  in  the  same  house;  so  tliat 
they  were  fair  avemgc  siiecimens.  Unless  appearances  very  much 
deceived  us,  they  were  treated  Avith  the  greatest  confidence,  cora- 
jjletely  trusted  by  the  gentleman  they  were  with.  Xevertheleas,  it 
8<n»n  became  perfectly  clear  that  the  atmosphere  iu  which  they  had 
been  living  was  not  one  in  wliich  violations  of  truth,  under  certain 
rii*cumstances,  were  generally  i-eprobated,  fur  they  violated  truth 
whenever  it  suiteil  them,  and  what  is  more,  they  did  so  with  the 
knowlctlge  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  Tlieir  attention  was 
puqtosely  called  to  Mr.  Mit<.'heU's  evidence.  They  were  i.>eTfecUy 
open  on  the  subject,  and  very  decide*!  and  unhesitating  in  their 
opinion  that  it  was  all  "  bosh."  No  one  will  argue  from  this  Uiafc 
every  boy  who  goes  to  Eton  falls  into  a  habit  of  Ijing.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  and  always  will  Ije.  Tliere  will  always  l>e 
boys  whose  sense  of  honour  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  trial ;  but 
we  confess,  reluctantly  and  sadly,  that  we  do  believe  that  a  Iwy's 
tvutlifulness  is  in  danger  when  exjx>sed  to  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a 
public  school.  We  fear  that  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  which  [niesents 
itself  to  a  young  Ixiy's  mind  as  he  becomes  familiarized  with  school 
ways  is,  "  ifagnum  est  nieuilaciuui  ct  pi-aivalcbit."  when  he  sees  Ids 
schoolfellows  escaping  hrssons  or  punishment  by  a  lie  or  an  exjuivo- 
cation.  We  fear,  t<:io,  that  i>etween  these  there  is  too  often  a  distinc- 
ti<in  drawn,  which  wo  need  not  say  does  not  exist,  except  that  of  tlie 
twii  an  equivocation  is  the  more  conteinptilde  and  the  more  dangerous, 
as  it  is  more  insidious.  We  have  said  this  much,  because,  in  com- 
jmring  home  with  school  education,  we  have  not  thought  it  right, 
from  any  public  school  feeling,  to  conceal  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
*"** ;  parents  can  judge  for  themselvea  whether  their  boys  can  l»e 
exposed  to  thia  trial.  Some  j)erhaps  hold  that  trutlifulness 
lo  stron  er  and  keener  by  being  broken.     We  confess  we 
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hiive  no  fftith  in.  nor  sympntliy  with,  such  a  theorj'.  Truthfulness  is 
not  a  habit  ^midually  formed,  in  Avistotelic  fashion.  Lying  is  a 
hnl)it^  and  one  in  which  "pnnnjnit  obiita"  is  the  truest  Misdoui.  AVe 
think  too,  tlmt  it  is  a  point  in  school  reform  which  requires  attention, 
and  that  it  wouUl  be  an  ai-yunieut  in  favour  of  any  scheme  if  it  dealt 
even  paitially  with  it,  both  ou  account  of  its  intrinsic  iuiporlrance,  and 
because  it  Lafiles  and  paralyzes  the  best  effoils  of  an  euer^'etic  muster 
to  get  the  boys  to  work. 

\Vc  are  suqimed  that  when  the  Commission  descended,  in  its 
report,  to  so  many  rainiiti.T,  we  do  nob  find  in  it  any  notice  of,  or 
8Uj^4iiStion  on,  this  most  important  ])oint.  The  fact  is,  that  tliere  is 
nothin-j  which  calls  for  more  anxious  care  and  thoiij^dit  on  the  part  of 
the  master  or  tutor,  nothiug  which  ought  to  Ijc  more  cared  for  in  a 
school,  than  the  giving  no  encouragement  to  bi-eaches  of  houour  by 
allowing  tliom  to  succeed,  -where  honour  is  only  a  sham,  witliout 
discouraging  the  sense  of  honotir  by  seeming  to  distrust  it  where  it 
Tvally  exists.  Of  course,  if  the  Tufiulaciuvi  pra:vakhit  principle  once 
obtains  in  a  school,  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  it  is  infinite.  There 
L8  no  greater  practical  dilhculty  in  schonl  admiaiistmtif»n  than  Iiow 
the  general  rule  of  trusting  to  a  bo/a  honour  is  to  be  applie<l  to 
particular  cases.  Of  coui-se  in  theory  it  h  easy  enougli,  and  we  all 
know  that  Dr.  Arnold  acted  upon  it>  and  all  his  hoys  say  that  no  one 
ever  deceived  him.  Cut  Dr.  Arnold  was  a  man  among  men,  and  very 
few  men  have  the  gift  of  obtaining  the  niasttMy  over  bo}-^'  minds  as 
he  had  it,  aud  we  suspect  that  even  the  most  able  masters  have  found 
themselves  puzzled  how  to  deal  with  a  boy  who  they  are  morally 
certain  is  telling  a  lie  or  equivocating,  particularly  when  the  boy 
brings  the  matter  to  an  issue  by  an  indignant  "Do  you  doubt  riiy 
honour,  sir  ? "  A  master  cannot  but  feel  that  by  accepting,  in  such  a 
case,  such  a  hoy's  honour  as  a  guarantee  for  Iiis  truthfulness,  he  woidd 
not  only  be  allowing  the  culprit  to  escape  a  deser\'ed  luid  wholesome 
correction,  but,  which  is  of  far  mox*e  consequence,  be  ginng  encou- 
ragement to  a  breach  of  honour,  and  putting  a  serious  temptation  in 
the  way  of  others.  We  repeat  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  problem. 
There  are  many  degrees  between  the  stem  inci-edulity  uf  Dr.  Keate — 
who,  after  tiy'ing  to  test  the  truth  of  some  incretlible  statement  by 
every  variety  of  question,  and  having  hi»en  met  and  foiled  by  every 
variety  of  asseverated  denial,  used  to  sum  it  all  up  witlt  an  emphatic 
"Then  1  don't  believe  you,"  as  if  it  were  the  logical  deduction  from 
wliat  had  passed, — and  the  pathetic  capitulation  of  his  successor  under 
simihir  circumstances,  "Then  I  must  believe  you,  though  it's  inqws- 
siblc."  Perhaps  the  safe  mle  is  tliat,  if  auy  questions  arc  asked,  the 
ans\«'er  must  Ite  1)elieveil ;  but  it  is  safer  and  wiser  still  to  ask  no 
questions  of  the  culprit  himself,  to  juilge  of  the  case  by  the  facts 
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brought  forward,  to  ask  for  no  excuses  and  to  accept  none  We  know 
that  this  method  was  pursued  at  one  of  our  large  public  schools,  and 
we  believe  with  success.  One  point  is,  we  think,  quite  certain,  that 
a  boy  to  whom  a  lie  or  an  equivocation  is  brought  home  should  be 
disgraced.  This  might  do  something  towards  keeping  the  atmosphere 
clear,  and  coimteracting  the  temptations  which,  as  long  as  work  is 
enforced  and  discipline  maintained  by  punishment,  will  always  exist 
in  schools. 

Another  danger  to  which  a  young  boy  is  exposed  in  schools  is  the 
unfashionable  vice  of  swearing.  On  this  point  too  the  witnesses  we 
have  spoken  of  above  furnished  very  conclusive  evidence;  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  they  had  been  in  society  where  swearing  was 
habitual  among  themselves.  Indeed  they  said  as  much,  adding,  with 
the  gravest  naivete,  that  little  fellows  were  always  licked  if  they 
swore,  that  being  a  monopoly  of  the  bigger  boys,  the  privilege  of  an 
approacli  to  years  of  discretion. 

It  is  said,  and  with  truth,  that  a  boy  will  sooner  or  later,  as  a  man, 
have  to  meet  these  temptations  in  the  world ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  when  he  is  called  upon  to  meet  them — say,  on  going 
to  the  University — his  moral  character  is  more  formed,  more  strong 
in  itself,  more  able  to  resist  evil  example;  his  principles  are  more 
fortified  by  reason,  by  habit,  and  by  religion,  ^Moreover,  at  the 
University  he  is  able  to  keep  out  of  the  society  of  those  who  shock 
his  moral  sense ;  a  young  boy  at  Eton  has  no  such  option. 

The  case,  then,  between  home  and  school  education,  as  far  as  we 
have  considered  it,  stands  thus.  At  school  he  is  early  introduced  to 
the  realities  and  trials  of  life ;  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  others 
of  the  same  age  and  position  as  himself,  but  bound  to  him  by  no 
particular  ties ;  he  leams  that  he  has  to  fight  his  own  way  in  his 
miniature  world,  and  leams  how  to  do  it ;  he  leams  his  strength  and 
his  weaknesses ;  he  is  taught  to  form  his  own  plans,  and  order  his 
own  actions;  he  is  taught  self-confidence  and  self-dependence;  he 
leams  to  discern  character,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  others;  he  is 
brought  into  competition,  and  thus  has  a  stimulus  which  a  boy  at 
home  has  not ;  he  is  thrown  into  sundry  temptations :  if  he  triimiphs 
over  them  he  comes  out  of  them  with  increased  strength  for  the 
battle  of  life ;  but  it  is  a  perilous  trial ;  it  is  like  throwing  a  boy  into 
deep  water  to  teach  him  to  swim ! 

If  a  boy  is  kept  at  home,  he  is  not  necessarily  exposed  to  these 
temptations  at  an  age  when  the  force  of  ridicule  and  the  influence  of 
example  are  strongest;  he  is  not  removed  from  the  influences  of 
home  feelings  and  affections  in  his  eveiy-day  life,  which,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  motives  and  guides  to  good;  he  is  far  less  in 
r  of  falling  from  good  habits  and  felling  into  bad  ones ;  he  may 
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be  trained  and  encourageil  in  Imbits  of  devotion  ;  his  sense  of  honour 
is  less  likely  to  be  broken  down ;  liis  training,  hotli  moral  and 
inteUectual,  may  be  made  in<iiv  personid  and  individual,  the  weak 
points  more  carefully  strengthened,  the  lioles  more  eorcfuUy  stopped, 
the  strong  points  more  bn>ug|jt  out ;  his  work  may  undoubtedly  be 
made  more  iJiteresting  to  him — at  least,  there  is  a  possibility  of  its 
becoming  so;  liia  mind  can  be  led  to  jieneral  literature  and  stored 
M-ith  general  knowledjje,  of  which  ninety-nine  schoolboys  out  of 
a  hmulTwl  are  utterly  ignorant;  he  may  be  introduced  to  English 
poetr)'  and  history  ;  he  may  be  tauyht  modern  languages,  either  by  a 
residence  abroad  or  tuition  at  home ;  in  the  intervals  of  his  home 
work — ^that  is,  in  what  would  be  school  vacations — the  facilities  of 
travelling,  at  home  or  abroad,  may  introduce  him  to  scones  and 
places  and  persons  which  ^rill  suggest  new  ideas  and  develop  dor- 
mant powers  witliin  him ;  if  scliool  vacations  were  thus  employed, 
the  schoolboy  would  know  nothing  of  his  home. 

It  lias  been  said,  ytr  coitira,  that  a  boy  who  has  thus  been  kept  at 
home  is  apt  to  break  out  when  he  goes — as  sooner  or  later  he  must 
go — from  homo,  and  that  home  education  has  turned  out  a  failure, 
inasmuch  as  the  subjects  of  it  have  often  distinguislied  themselves  at 
the  University  by  going  fnster  than  the  fastest.  That  there  have  been 
such  instances  we  have  already  admitted,  but  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  proportion  has  been  as  great  as  in  tlu>se  who  have  come 
Urom  public  schools.  We  can,  of  our  own  kn<»wledge,  speak  of  many 
Bs  in  which  the  University  career  of  men  who  have  been  educated 
at  home  has  told  a  veiy  iliil'eixmt  tale  ;  in  fact,  in  our  own  experience, 
this  has  been  so  with  the  majority.  One  thing  may  be  admitted,  that 
when  a  yoimg  man  comes  up  to  the  University  without  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  money,  and  tinils  hiuLself  in  command  of 
a  sum  which  seems  inexhaustible,  he  is  not  uidikely,  from  want  of 
that  knowledge  of  the  world  which  he  might  have  acc|uued  at  school, 
to  fall  int<J  extravagance  and  debt,  lint  this  may  be  guarded  against 
in  home  education  by  giving  tlie  boy  an  ;illuwance  for  personal 
expenses,  and  teacliing  him  tti  keep  accounts  ;  and  we  ai-e  inclined  to 
think  tliat  this  will  give  him  true  notions  nf  Ihe  value  of  money, 
and  habits  ctf  economy,  sooner  than  an  anujunt  of  pocket-inuncy  wliich, 
large  in  itself,  and  often  disproiwrtioned  to  the  means  and  prospects 
of  the  boy,  is  increased  ad  iujiuitum  by  the  facilities  of  "tick,"  so 
tempting  to  a  }'oimg  boy,  which  always  have  existeil  ami  \vi\l  exist 
at  a  large  school.  The  most  sti-iking  instances  of  economy  at  coUt^ 
without  meanness,  which  have  come  within  our  o\m  cognizimce,  have 
been  of  Ixjys  not  educated  at  a  large  school.  Of  comse,  if  a  boy  is 
to  be  kept  at  home  to  be  indulgeil — to  be  wrapped  in  silver  papei"  in 
his  mother's  boudoir,  ur  to  run  wild  in  rags  with  ragged  boys — if  he 
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lias  the  misfortume  to  have  a  fast  or  careless  father,  or  a  foolish  over- 
fond  mother — if  liis  father's  time  is  engrossed  by  business  or  amuse- 
ment, or  if  his  mother  shrinks  from  exposing  her  darling  to  the 
hardsliips  of  a  public  school — if  liis  companions  in  his  home  life  are 
.  to  be  those  beneath  him  in  mind  and  manners — if  his  education  is  to 
be  committed  to  an  underpaid  tutor,  he  ought  to  be  packed  off  to 
school  at  once ;  he  will  only  encoimter  there,  in  a  less  demoralizing 
form,  the  same  evils  he  will  have  to  encounter  at  home. 

We  have  said  thas  much,  on  what  we  believe  to  be  a  subject  of 
general  interest,  in  onler  to  place  the  jtrm  and  co/ts  fairly  side  by 
side.  We  have  before  said  that  we  do  not  think  the  balance  is  so 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  public  school  as  formerly.  We  are  almost 
inclined,  in  spite  of  public  school  associations  or  prejudices,  to  tliink 
the  balance  is  now  under  favourable  conditions,  the  other  way ;  at  all 
events,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  disadvantages  necessarily  attendant 
on  home  education  are  very  much  less  than  they  were. 

There  is,  however,  yet  anotlier  point  to  be  taken  into  account  before 
the  balance  can  be  fairly  struck,  another  danger  to  be  thought  about 
before  a  boy  is  sent  to  a  public  school,  at  least,  to  one  of  the  higher 
class  :  the  utter  want  of  any  obligation  to  work,  the  inveterate  idle- 
ness, the  utter  friiitlessness  of  years  of  supposed  education :  but  this 
is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  at  present,  it  must  be 
reserved  for  future  consideration. 

W.  E.  Jelf. 


Wl  HATE VER  may  be  the  }'ielil  of  our  amlfle  lliis  lian'ost  season, 
■  »  there  cau  be  no  duiibt  that  the  crop  of  jioytry  is  over  the 
average.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  Xciits  tolJ  us  that  the  number 
of  poets  was  complete,  and  the  roll  wiis  in  A])olhi'3  hand.  Yet  since 
then  we  Imve  had  Tennyson  and  liTOMniin 
names  of  those  who  have  followed,  not  unwortliily,  after  their  steps: 
constituting  a  school  of  poets  and  poetesses  of  which  no  age  need  be 
aed.  Ajitl  to  this  scliool  atUHtions  of  no  mean  value  are  being 
continually  made.  AVliether  in  objective  descriptive  power,  or  in  sub- 
jective introspection  of  thought,  the  last  generation  would  liave  striven 
in  vain  to  match  some  of  tliose  who  stand  far  below  the  top  of  our 
present  list.  And  in  mentioning  these  two  qualities,  while  we  have 
been  8pecif}'ing  exactly  tlie  defects  of  the  past  day,  we  have  imUcat^d 
tendencies  which  threaten,  if  not  kept  in  cheek,  to  prove  the  disease 
of  our  own.  The  minute  analysis,  on  the  one  hand  of  outward 
phenomena,  on  tlie  other  of  the  processes  of  thought  and  feeling,  is 
doubtless  good  as  exercise  for  the  writer's  powers;  and,  if  he  have 
those  iwwers  in  vigour  and  under  command,  may  issue  in  true  poetry : 
bnt  in  the  absence  of  A'igour,  or  of  judginent,  must  necessarily  de- 
generate into  mediocrity  or  mannerism.  Of  each  of  these  alter- 
natives the  books  before  us  will  furnish  examples.     We  Mill  take 
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them  on  the  plan  of  alphabetical  order,  and  endeavour  to  give  an 
estimate  of  them  alL 


I. — Thecla:  a  Pi^ama.    By  Heney  Bliss.    London:  Williama  and 

Noigate.    1866. 

This  is  professedly  the  last  work  of  one  who  all  his  lifetime  has 
wooed  the  Muses.  His  prologue  shall  speak  for  itself.^We  will 
criticise  by  anticipation  one  expression  in  the  first  line,  and  say  that 
one  who  wooes  the  Muses  should  at  least  believe  for  the  time  in  his 
own  deities,  and  not,  while  he  approaches  them,  call  them  the  "failed 

nine : " — 

"  Once  more  ye  foAed  hills,  ye  fabled  nine. 
And  g^ca  and  fountains,  still  in  verse  divine, 
A  rotary  comes,  where  others  reap,  to  glean. 
And  fill  hia  hand  with  blossoms  else  unseen. 
And  twine  once  more  a  garland  for  your  cell. 
And  hymn  thanksgi'V'ing  and  a  last  iarewell. 
This  task  alone  remains.     My  space  is  spanned ; 
And  time  has  touched  my  forehead  with  his  brand ; 
And  life's  illusions,  summer  birds,  hare  fled  : 
First,  youth  and  lore  their  pinions  heaTcnword  spread ; 
Then  passed  the  flowers  of  theatre  and  feast ; 
Ambition  faded  next,  and  laughter  ceased ; 
And  now  health  threatens  flight,  and  with  it,  worse  I 
The  charm  of  beauty's  power,  and  charm  of  Terse. 

"  Peace  to  the  rest !    But  how  from  thee  to  part. 
Spirit  of  song,  whose  shrine  is  in  my  heart  P 
Thou,  who  tuist  cheered  a  life's  laborious  years, 
My  joys  ennobled,  chased  away  my  tears. 
My  passions  purified,  my  tastes  refined, 
And  raised  my  morals,  and  enlarged  my  mind. 
As  oft  beneath  sea-beaten  cli£b  we  met, 
To  eye  the  west  when  summer's  sun  was  set, 
And  ^ivid  clouds  were  varying  hue  and  shape, 
And  ocean  glowed  as  tinted  of  the  grape : 
Or  met  at  mom  in  by-paths  on  the  down. 
Ere  toil  with  smoke  o'erconopied  the  town : 
Or  met  in  midnight  volumes  all  thine  own, 
Or  the  thronged  playhoxise,  still  with  thee  alone. 
Thee,  heaven-descended  on  the  noonday's  wings, 
Each  valley  welcomed,  thee  the  woods  and  springs. 
Thee  the  bleak  headlands,  thee  the  glassy  brine 
Exulting  hailed,  and  mixed  their  voice  with  thine — 
Soft  winds  and  conscious  skies  returned  the  call, 
And  the  whole  world's  great  presence  throbbed  through  all." 

These  lines  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  scholarly  and  cultivated 
mind.  They  are  of  the  prize-poem  order,  and,  in  that  order,  above  the 
average  merit  The  same  estimate  may  serve  for  the  whole  drama. 
Something  of  its  plot  may  be  guessed  from  the  title.  The  time  chosen 
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is,  the  last  days  of  the  rei^^'U  of  Nero.  In  the  author's  armngement, 
t}te  divorce  mid  baiiiBhmeut  of  Statilia,  tlie  accusation  and  deatli  of 
Seneca,  and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,  are  closely  followed  hy  the 
murder  of  tlie  mouster  himself,  who  has  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade 
Tiiecltt  to  take  Htatilia's  place.  The  various  characters  discourse  very 
much  as  we  should  expect,  in  heroic  luetre,  and  in  faultless,  if  some- 
times sensational  language.  We  have  a  chorus  of  Christians,  and  a 
chorus  of  Pa^ijans,  who  at  certain  intervals  sing  l}Tic  otles.  Of  these 
we  cannot  speak  highly.  Their  vci-sificntion  is  laljoured,  and,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  Christian  strains,  their  matter  is  but  commonplace. 
We  extract  the  best  specimen,  which  however  in  its  e^wde  hilxmre, 
and  seems  as  il',  while  copying  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  smoothest 
passages  uf  LuuTetitis,  it  had  aimed  at  reproducing  tlie  character  of 
his  baldest  and  roujihest : — 


"STttOtHE. 

"  Goddoaa  moUicr,  trom  tbo  portals 

Of  the  itorry  courts  above, 
Charni  of  murtiUs  luul  inimort&ls. 

Welcome,  all-uTvative  love! 
At  tHiiic  iU![M.'i-t  OKiire  ocean 
Smile*,  and  uuootjtu  ciu'h  warj  motion : 
WiniiB  art>  Hiutbcd  to  mut«  derutioa ; 

£uth  putA  foitb  bt-r  duwurs : 
Vajwun  wliiten,  coloun  brighten, 

0*er  the  heavenly  bowers. 


*'  AXTlBTnoruB. 

"Soon  tia  spring  unveiU  ita  beauties, 

Tu  iIk!  gunial  zeph)T'i  ugh, 
Fint  to  celobiute  thy  dutiee 

Birds  with  tnusit'  fill  the  sky. 
CfiUle  nuxt,  with  bound  iitid  b«3lIow, 
Spurn  the  posture  ptod  with  yellow, 
Stem  thu  toiTunt  to  their  felluw; 

Air-born,  wtt-bom  swumia, 
Imps  of  mountniii.  forest,  fountain. 

All  obey  thy  ehamia. 


*'  EFODE. 

"But  in  duBt  when  men  were  grovelUug  under  SuperatitiDn'a  ban. 
Who  her  bead  with  si-o-wla  distort<-d  thruut  froni  heaven  and  threatened  man, 
'Twoj  a  Greek  fint  dared  confront  her,  dnrcd  lift  up  his  oyo  and  Mul, 
Dared  interrogate  tho  phflDtoin,  and  di^uwu  divino  cuolrul. 
Fearing  nwlhor  fame  of  godhead,  nor  the  murtnun  of  the  thunder, 
Which  but  urged  him  upward,  onward  ;  bursting  nature's  bar*  asunder. 
Forth  lipyond  tho  flaming  walU  thai  gird  tho  imivcrie's  7ono, 
Forth  be  fared  through  all  the  re-gions  of  the  inBnite  luikmiwn. 
Whwico  victorioua  bock  he  brought  u«  knowledge  whot  to  fcur  and  bopo, 
What  are  fortune's  Uuiite,  wbat  is  natuiv's  law,  and  itnson's  scope. 
Wherefore  in  her  turn  religion  proBtratu  under  foot  i«  trod ; 
Death  U  vnii(|uiUiod,  and  tho  vii3Un7  ^^  exalted  man  to  god." — {Pp.  40-2.) 

Our  general  estimate  of  the  work  may  be  anticipated.  It  will 
please  tlie  scholar,  as  prolusions  by  a  scholar's  pen  never  can  fail  to 
do.  In  some  ptissages  its  strains  rise  even  to  fine  writing ;  but  there 
seems  to  us  to  be  nothiiig  which  can  keep  "  Thecht "  in  memor)', 
or  give  it  a  chance  of  surviving  the  Jirst  njading.  For  this,  not  the 
author's  scholarship  or  his  genius  is  to  bhmie,  but  cliiefly  the  utter 
hopelt^ssness  of  investing  thnt  d<^enerate  time,  and  the  wortliless  actors 
in  it,  with  an  inteivst,  for  imr  day.  The  only  light  which  can  bring  it 
out  for  our  eyes  to  rest  on,  is  roHected  from  Christianity:  and  while 
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we  have  that  shining  on  iis  from  the  Sun  in  heaven,  we  do  not  care 
to  see  it  reflected  in  the  soiled  mirror  of  semi-pagan  fiction. 

II. — Lt/ricaf  Fancies.      By  S.   H.   Bradbury   (Quallon).      London: 
:Moxon  &  Co.     1866. 

Mr.  Bmdbury  has  been  favourably  known  before  this  under  the  sig- 
»Atui\>  heiv  given.  But  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  his  present  work : 
a»ul  will  say  that  there  is  considerable  lyrical  merit  and  power  in  his 
.  *'  trtuoios."  But  he  harps  too  miich  on  one  string — tpwra  fiovvov  nx*'- 
The  amount  of  amorous  depiction  in  the  volume  is  something  out  of 
»U1  proportion.  AVe  liave  coimted  twenty -one  separate  descriptions  of 
iMirls  falling  on  shoulders  :  seven,  of  arms  white  as  marble,  &c. 
lionlly,  in  a  little  volume  of  two  hundred  pages,  this  is  somewhat 
too  nuK'h.  We  should  advise  Mr.  Bradbury,  in  the  next  edition,  to 
imnio  his  book  the  Ca^sariad  or  the  Bostrychiad,  and  to  recite  it  for 
ft  pnze  at  the  next  hair-dressers'  soii-^e  at  the  Hanover  Square 
litn)ms.  In  one  place,  we  presume  by  misadventure,  the  lover  declares 
to  his  lady  that  he  is — 

"  Ilucdless  of  core  when  claptinff  {tic)  thoe." 

But  we  willingly  return  to  praise.  Jlr.  Bradbuiy  really  can  vrvite 
clmrming  lyiics.  But  he  wants  discipline :  lim(c  lahm-em :  discretion 
in  the^  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  somewhat  unsparing  self-denial  in 
the  treatment  of  them.  The  leading  poem  in  his  volume,  "  Lady 
Vale,"  is  luiredeemably  absurd.  Every  line  should  be  erased  and 
forgotten :  or  such  as  are  si)ared,  worked  up  in  worthier  company. 
'■  We  hope  to  see  jMr.  Bradbury  again  under  better  auspices.  Nature 
furnishes  him  with  abundant  material:  and  he  knows  how  to  use 
it,  if  he  pleases : — but,  O  Mr.  Bradbuiy,  beware  the  ciu*ls — airix^^ 

III. — RoBKRT  BucHAN.4.N-'s  PoKMS. —  Utidcrtoiics.  Second  Edition. 
18G5. — IiJtjh  and  Legends  of  Inverhitrti.  Second  Edition.  18G6. 
•—ZomJon  Poems,     18G6.     London :  Strahau. 

A  cajjital  text  for  a  critique  on  Mr.  Buchanan's  poems  may  be  found 
in  an  amusingly  stupid  notice  in  a  paper  called  The  Press,  inserted, 
naively  enough,  among  the  "  testimonies  "  at  the  end  of  these  volumes: 
. — "In  the  monotonous  duliiess  of  his  blank  vei-se  there  is  nothing 
noticeable,  except  occasionally  a  most  impoetic  vulgarity.  But  when 
he  comes  to  rhyme,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  infinitely  silly,  without  the 
excuse  of  being  musical." 

We^are  haj»})y  to  say  that  this  dullard  stands  almost  alone.  The 
acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  genius  has  been  all  but  universal. 
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Biit  wlmt  lie  saj'S, — wortliy  of  tho  distinguiahed  critic  who  pronounced 
"  In  Mp-iooriam  "  to  be  "  the  feeltle  tribute  of  a  sentimeutal  wile  to  her 
apparently  commonplace  husbauil," — lias  managed  just  to  hit  the  very 
opposites  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  cliMracteristica  both  in  blank  verse  mid 
in  rhjnne.  There  is  mucli  variety  of  modulation  in  his  blank  verse, 
and  a  pathetic  power,  to  whicli  the  verse  of  some  whom  he  haa  made 
his  models  is  a  stnuiger.  He  began,  in  his  "  Undertones,"  by  lavish 
imitations  of  Keiits:  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  he  thi*ew 
himselC  into  that  peculiar  mytliological  mood  of  wliich  Keats 
bad  set  the  example  :  for  there  is  no  scr\ile  imitation,  but  evidejitly 
continual  remembrance.  In  the  spirited  prologue  "To  David  in 
Heaven."  he  ranges  Keats  ^nth  Milton,  who,  however,  has  had  less 
share  in  moulding  his  verse.  One  specimen  only  sliall  be  given  of 
this  period  of  Ids  poetry :  one  which  ^\'ill  show  alike  the  beauties  and 
the  defects  of  his  veraificatiou  and  imagery.     l*ygmalion  speaks ; — 


"  As  f-lccon  munniirs  when  tho  alonn  is  post 
And  kfppR  the  et^hued  thundurB  manf  dn^'s, 
My  solitude  wan  truublout  fur  a  timo: 
■WTierefore  I  should  hare  hnrdcnM ;  but  the  clay 
Gxeir  to  my  touch,  iind  hrightvii'd,  aud  auumed 
Fantutic  iniaf^cs  of  ncitunU  things, 
Which,  mpllinfi;  (w  th«  tlewv  vapoura  melt 
Amund  the  shining  ccitus  of  the  moon, 
Mftdf  prooiisc  of  the  epocial  shape  I  loved. 
Withdrawing  hack,  I  gazed.    The  unahapcd  stone 
Took  outline  in  the  dusk,  as  rocks  unhci(-ti 
Been  from  afar  tliro'  Hoating  mountain  mijit« 
Gather  strange  forms  and  human  lineaments. 
And  thus  mimt  eye  was  tilled  with  what  1  sought 
As  with  a  naked  image,  thus  I  grew 
Self-rrt-duluus  of  the  form  the  stono  would  wear. 
And  creeping  close  I  strove  to  fashion  tday 
After  the  vision.     Day  und  night,  I  drew 
New  comfoit  from  my  grief;  my  tears  hccamo 
As  honey 'd  rain  that  makes  tho  wtwdhinc  sweet. 
Until  my  task  assumed  a  precious  strength, 
Wherewith  I  fortified  mine  inner  ear 
Against  the  pleadinga  of  tho  popular  tongue 
That  habbled  nt  my  dour ;  and  when  there  dawn'd 
A  hand  as  pure  as  milk  and  lold  as  snow, 
A  pmoll  white  hand,  a  little  lady  hand. 
That  pcep'd  out  porfcrt  &-om  the  changing  mass, 
And  Bcem'd  a  portion  of  some  perfect  shape 
Unfrced,  impiisun'd  iu  the  itoDc, — I  wept 
Warm  tears  of  uttt-r  joy,  and  kiss'd  the  hand, 
As  awLTt  girl-niiiihers  kiss  the  uewly-Lom, 
Weak  as  a  mother.    Then  I  heard  no  mora 
The  murmurous  nwerm  beneath  me,  women  and  men ; 
But,  hoarded  in  my  toil,  I  counted  not 
The  coming  and  ibu  going  of  the  sun : 
Sava  wheu  I  swoou'd  to  aleep  hcforo  the  stone, 
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And  drMm'd,  aod  dreanunfi;  «av  the  perfect  sh«po 

EmbUxoD'd,  tUu  the  raiabuir  in  %.  itream. 

On  the  tnuuptrcnt  tapestry  of  ilcep."— (Pp.  1 70-2.) 

Mr,  Buchanan's  first  published  volume  is  almost  wholly  of  this 
kinil:  mostly  lyrical,  but  ull  given  to  the  mythological  and  ide&L 
His  lyricid  pieces  are  vciy  unequal  Sometimes  we  have  melody 
worthy  ol'  Keala  or  of  Tennyson ;  and  then  all  is  marred  by  roughness 
and  incongruity,  which  makes  us  wonder  that  the  same  hand  could 
have  been  guilty  of  it.  The  best  piece  in  the  book,  to  our  mindj  is 
"  Iris  the  Itaiubow."    AVe  give  just  a  taste  of  it : — 


*'  Thence,  vith  drooping  vings  bedev'd, 

Folded  dote  about  ray  form, 
I  alight  with  feot  unviev'd 

On  tho  IcdgL^fl  of  Ihv  stornt ; 
For  ft  nomDnt,  cluud-cnxoU'd, 

ftlid  tlio  munn'roua  roia  I  stand, 
And  M-ith  meteor  oyea  bthold 

Vapoun-  oci'tto,  misty  lund ; 
Till  the  thonKht  of  Zuus  oittapringa 

i-'rom  mj  ripe  moatb  with  a  sigh, 
And  unto  my  lips  it  clings 

like  a  flhiuiug  buttcrtiy ; 


When  I  hrighten,  gleam,  and  glov, 

jVnd  mj  glittering  vinga  unfurl. 
And  the  melting  voloun  Hov 

To  my  foot  of  dualty  pearl ; 
And  tho  ocean  mile  on  milo 

Gleama  thro'  capes  and  straits  and  haji»f 
And  the  voles  and  mounlauu  smile, 

And  the  leaves  ore  vrct  with  rays,— 
Whilu  I  Trave  the  humid  Bow 

Of  my  wings  with  flash  of  fire, 
And  tho  Tempest,  crouched  below, 

Knows  the  thought  of  Zeus  the  Sire.'* 
-(Pp.  93.4.) 


But  it  is  not  in  this  mateiial  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  power  is  greatest 
It  may  be  well  that  he  should  not  abandon  it  altogether.  It«  rich 
luscious  character  may  be  reflected  sometimes  with  advantay;e  on  liia 
more  liomely  strains,  and  the  higher  descriptions  of  human  feeling 
may  gain  by  being  blended  with  aimilitudcs  and  reminiscences  from 
his  old  mythological  studies.  AVe  see  that  he  still  lingers  about 
"  Olumpos  "  (as  he  rather  unfortunately  calls  it) ;  for  we  have  at  tho 
ver>'  end  of  his  last  volume,  "  London  Poems,"  one  in  the  old  strain 
entitled  "The  Gilt  of  Eos;"  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that,  while  it 
must  be  conl'essed  that  in  some  passages  of  it  his  fault  of  metriail 
harshness  almost  cxdmLuates,  it  shews  in  other  parts  considerable 
advances,  both  in  sweetness  and  in  power.  Witness  the  speech  of 
Tithonos : — 

"  Yo  brighton,  0  to  columns  round  about! 

Ye  melt  in  puiiilc  shadcA,  arches  and  towcTs! 
Oloiid-roof,  thou  partes!,  and  white  hands  slip  out, 

Scattering  pi-arU  aud  Howcrs ! 
Brighter  and  brighter,  blazing  red  ond  gold, 
Purple  and  amethyst,  that  float  and  t)y  1 — 
\nulo,  creeping  in,  a  dawn-wiiid  (resh  and  cold 

Pgurs  silrer  o'er  the  couub  whereon  1  lie ! 
Afar  the  oouiing  of  ApuUu  grows ! 

nis  breath  lifls  up  my  hair !  my  pulses  beat ! 
Uy  beard  is  moist  with  dews  divinely  iweet, 
Hy  hip  is  ftU'd  with  sporLiing  loaves  of  rose, 
Wherein  my  fingvrs,  vk'itherod  &nd  sere. 
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Otope  ptliiddly  in  joj* !— A&r  I  liur 

Tbe  Icnr,  quick  braathlng  that  the  wrtb  is  Diakiug — 

Xutward  fthe  turoi  her  dew)'  side,  avBkJng. 

Bat  thou!  but  thou! 

laiofienUy  hrightemng ! 
Thy  feet  yet  bathed  iii  moist  still  shad«,  thy  brov 

Glistening  and  lightening, 
Thy  Inminoiu  «yei  enlaiging,  ring  an  nog 

Of  liqtiid  axure,  and  thy  goldca  hair 
Unfolding  dovmraid,  cud  an  curl,  to  cliag 

Around  thy  silkca  fevt  rusc-tipt  and  bore ! 
Thy  hands  stretch'd  out  to  catch  the  llovpjs  down-flovring. 

Thy  hlufibing  Inok  on  mine,  thy  light  grc«n  veit 
In  balmy  airs  of  morning  bockvsrd  blowing 

Frum  one  diviat-  white  bniaatl 
The  Iftflt  stnr  melts  aboTc  thco  in  the  blue, 

The  cold  moon  shrinks  her  bom,  as  Ibou  dost  go 
PamasMw-iranl,  llowu-r-ladon,  dripping  dew, 

Heralding  him  who  comoth  from  below  I " — [Pp.  268-9.) 

We  now  pass  to  Mr.  Buclianau's  •'  Idyls,"  of  whicli  the  greater  part 
of  his  two  more  recent  volumea  is  made  up.  This  kind  of  poem, 
latent  in  the  episodes  of  hii^er  poems  fiuni  the  fii'st,  was  brought  out 
into  separate  being  in  modem  Knglish  poesy  by  Wordsworth  and 
Southey,  and  buruislied  into  beauty  by  Tennyson,  whose  "Dora"  is 
the  prototype  of  many  and  many  an  imitation.  The  vein  is  im- 
mensely rich,  ranging  fi-om  the  dark  hue  of  weird  gloom,  through 
the  various  tender  tints  of  sadness,  and  brightening  pathos,  even  to 
the  cheeriest  sparkling  ore  of  comic,  and  festive,  and  bacchanalian 
moods.  Our  English  and  American  poets  are  working  it  well : 
perhaps  rather  overworking  it,  as  is  natural.  But  none,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  great  masters  of  the  art,  at  Uieir  very  best 
time,  have  brought  out  a  Itetter  samj)le  than  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Perliai>3  the  very  l)e-st  in  the  two  volumes  is  the  first ;  the 
touching  story  of  "  WilUe  Baird."  The  old  8cho<>lma8ter  of  Inver- 
bum  tells  how  the  "  tiny,  trembling  tot,  with  yellow  hair,"  sent 
to  his  school  one  day,  won  the  way  to  his  heart,  and  brought  back 
upon  him  former  and  better  thoughts,  causing  him  to  "read  his 
Bible  more,  and  Euclid  less:**  how  Willie,  and  Donald  his  dog. 
came  day  by  day  across  the  fielda  all  the  summer,  and  into  the 
winter.  "Wliat  follows,  we  can  hardly  forbear  giving  our  readers; 
but  it  is  diihcult  to  break  out  a  pieoo  from  so  pure  and  perfect  a 
work 

**  One  day  in  achool  I  mv, 
Throogh  threaded  viodow-paneo,  aoft,  sninry  flokoi 
Bvim  with  unrjuivt  moUon,  miitily,  alowly. 
At  intcrrols ;  but  whf  n  tbe  boyi  were  gone, 
And  in  nui  Donald  with  a  dripping  aoae, 
Tbe  air  was  clear  and  grey  as  ^oa.     An  boor 
Sat  Willie,  Donald,  and  mytelf  onmnd 
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Tlir  iitunnarinf!;  fire,  and  tbuii  with  tonilcr  huod 

1  wrnjit  a  fomfortcr  rounil  Willie's  thruat, 

KtiUon'd  liii  co&t  around  liitn  f\nw.  ami  warm, 

And  olTbe  ran  with  DoiuOd,  happy -tycd 

Ami  merry,  I<*aTiug  fairy  printb  of  feet 

Ikthiiid  liiiii  uii  ih«  Mnnw.     [  wiit^hed  them  fade 

Kouud  thL*  wtiit<;  ciirt*e,  and,  ttiniing  with  a  sigh, 

Cauh'  in  CO  s'jrt  the  rDom  and  suioke  »  jiijic 

Bi^foro  thp  fifp.     Here,  drcamingly  and  alone, 

I  Mit  and  :<mokod,  and  in  tlii'  firv  saw  clear 

The  norland  taoautains,  white  and  cold  with  anow 

That  craniblcd  ulcntly,  and  moved,  and  ckiuiged,— 

When  suddenly  tho  air  grew  sick  ami  darlc, 

And  from  the  diatonco  come  a  hollow  soaQd, 

A  murmur  like  the  moan  of  farHjlfaeait." — (Pp.  11^ t6.] 

The  sefpiel  must  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Dark  fears  cix)S3  the  miml 
of  tlie  loving  (lominie.     At  last, — 

"  lint,  hnah  ! 
Above  the  moaning  of  the  wind  I  heard 
A  sudden  scraping  at  the  door  ;  my  heart 
Stood  still  and  listen 'd ;  and  with  tliat  there  nwo 
An  awaome  howl,  bhrill  as  a  dying  screech, 
And  scmpe-Bcraiw-acrapB,  the  winud  beyond  the  dcMr  I 
1  could  not  think— I  could  not  breathe— a  dark, 
Awful  foreboding  gript  me  like  a  hand, 
Aa  opening  the  door  1  gaxed  straight  out. 
Saw  nothing,  till  I  felt  again.st  my  knees 
Sometliing  ih&t  moved,  and  beard  a  moaning  sonnd — 
Tlivn,  panting,  moaning,  o^er  the  tlireshold  leapt 
Donald  the  dog  alone,  and  white  with  snow. 

"  Down,  Donald  1  down,  old  man  ! — Sir,  look  at  him  1 
I  swear  he  knows  tho  meaning  of  my  worda, 
Ajid  thotigh  he  catmot  speak,  his  heart  is  full  ] 
See  BOW  !  sec  now  !  he  puts  his  cold  block  nose 
Into  my  palm  and  whiuea  '  lie  UnowH,  be  knows  ! 
'Would  speak,  and  cannot,  but  he  minds  that  night !"— (Pp.  17-18.) 

The  rest  nmy  be  surmised :  we  iiuwiUmyly  abstain  from  quoting 
the  beautiful  lines  in  which  it  is  told. 

lliis  one  extract  must  snfhce  for  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
idyls.  But  our  readei-s  must  not  imagine  that  they  arc  all  in  the 
pathetic  strain.  Some  indeed  we  have,  which  may  Ane  with  "Willie 
liairdj"  in  its  own  kind.  We  would  instance  "  Poet  Andrew,"  and 
"  The  Two  Babes,"  and  "  llugli  Sutlierlaud's  Pausies ;"  and  in  his 
later  volume,  "  The  Scaitlx  o'  15artle."  But  we  have  also  some  of  a 
cheery  aspect,  "  The  Little  Milliner "  l>eing  the  gem :  some  also  of 
a  satirical  turn,  as  "  Attorney  Sueak." 

We  must  not  ctmclude  our  notice  of  ifr.  Buchanan,  without 
saying  sonicthing  of  Ids  power  in  the  "eerie"  world  of  legend,  and 
be  land^of  fancy.  The  '*  Legends  "  are  interspersed  among  the  idyls 
s  second  vohinie.     We  supjiose  tliese  legends  wei*e  referred  to  by 
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the  wiseacre  in  Tlw-  Press,  when  he  said,  "Wlien  he  comes  to 
rhyme,  Mr.  Buchiiimu  is  infinitely  silly,  without  the  excuse  of 
Iteing  musical."  To  us,  they  seem  capitiil  samples  of  the  i'aii-y  ballad, 
such  as  nurses  might  sing  to  their  childi*en,  or  one  might  tellXto 
another  in  the  great  chimney-corner,  when  Christmas  winds  ore 
screaming  tingrily  without. 

There  is  one  poem  in  the  last  volume  differing  in  cliaracter  from 
any  that  we  have  noticed  :  "  The  Death  of  Iiolund."  Tlieixj' sf:ems  to 
us  to  bo  in  tins  poem  a  wonderful  powtr  of  catching  the  si»irit  of  the 
sad  and  dretiry  scene,  and  of  putting  on  the  veiy  dream  itself  of  old 
chivalr)- :  a  }x)wer  which  is  nutahly  seen  in  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King" 
and  e.si>ecially  in  tho  inagnificent  closing  poem  of  Ihut  scries.  But 
Tennyson  himself  could  not  more  teiribly,  and  at  tlio  same  time 
more  gently,  liave  prepared  the  way  for  the  mood  which  finds  its 
utterance  in  the  last  plaintive  line — 

"  Roland  is  dead,  the  gentlo  kniglit!  deftd  U  the  croim  of  men ! " 

We  have  spoken  plainly  and  heartily  of  Mr,  Buchanan.  We  hope 
to  have  to  say  of  him  higher  things  yet  in  the  same  sti*ain.  He  stands 
out  eminent  from  among  the  names  now  bofure  us,  a  tnie  poet;  of 
considerable,  and  we  woidd  fain  think,  waxuig  power.  He  will  excuse 
us  for  giving  liim  one  piece  of  frientUy  counsel  Let  him  carefully 
cultivate  his  versification,  and  attend  to  it  more  than  he  over  has  yet 
done.  It  is  not  his  best  point;  but  witli  care,  it  might  become  worthy 
of  liim.  Let  him  look  at  the  mugniiiccnt  organ  wliich  is  wielded  by 
Tennyson.  Let  him  obsen*e  how  in  him,  whenever  there  is  a  failing 
cadence,  it  is  l>ecause  the  poet  is  sounding  deeper  mcloilies  than  the 
ear  at  first  expected :  how  there  is  uo  accidental  rougliness,  no  neglect 
of  the  accent  which  the  car  expects,  but  rather  a  satisfying,  ami  <'du- 
cating  the  ear.  Let  Mr.  Buchanan  aim  at  the  same  carefubiess  and 
the  same  faultlessness,  and  we  are  not  afraid  that  he  will  fail.* 

*  Wo  cannot  forbear,  while  treating  of  Ur.  Buchanan,  giving  a  ''deliTerancc  "  respect- 
ing hia  recent  nrticlc  in  tho  PartnighUn  Review  on  "  Literary  Imntoralitj."  In  main- 
taining that  a  Uteraiy  work,  which  deulii  with  thinj^  immoral,  viorit  vol  imtiwrtU  itself, 
accordiiuj  a.t  the  imiier  i»  or  u  luri,  nnctrty  he  iteoms  to  lis  to  hare  gone  but  half  way  iu 
describing  what  is  after  all  only  part  of  the  matter  in  consideration.  Far  tett^rr  the 
writer  of  the  critique  in  the  t^jKcUttor  on  hia  article,  who  itiukex  tlie  diatiiictiou  to  lie 
Iwtwecu  work  which  ia  created  i)UiL'ly  by  the  imugiu&tioD,  and  tbut  in  which  individual 
evil,  orBcnsoal  tendencies,  arc  alloived  to  break  through  tho  artistic  veil  of  ficlion.  But 
even  thus  we  have,  as  we  hinted  al)0ve,  advanced  bat  part  of  tlie  way.  The  immorality 
of  litoretore  dci>endB  not  wholly  on  the  writer,  bnt  also  somewhut  on  the  readers;  and 
by  this  latter  coDsidirutioa— ic-Ao  art  the  readenj — an  autbor'a  resi>onaibiUty  must  in 
aomo  sort  be  judged.  On  the  one  hand,  coarw  writers  in  a  coarse  age  might  bo  eotMmed 
pare  in  compariflon  with  others  far  sur^tossing  them  ;  bat  tho  aame  woold  be  nnqaoBtion- 
ably  immoral  in  tendency  in  a  purer  age :  and  on  tho  other  hand,  deecriptions  and 
Bllaaions  might  fall  hannleaa  on  the  ear  of  an  age  of  hciiUhy  moral  tone,  which  would 
bo  miachicvouB  under  leaa  favourable  clrcaniatancoa.     And  what  is  true  of  different  iges 
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TV'. — A    tVaif  on   the   Stream.      By    S.   JI.   BOTCITEns. 
Triibner  &  Co.     1866. 


London : 


We  are  afraid  that  tliis  is  a  waif  wliich  no  lord  of  the  manor  ^vill 
care  to  claim.  There  are  a  few  scattered  thoughts  here  and  there 
wortli  writing  perhaps  In  a  friend's  albuna ;  but  the  whole  ]>ei'fonn- 
aiice,  metre,  diction,  and  all,  is  far  below  the  mark  of  "justifiable 
publication."    A  very  few  specimens  -will  bear  out  this  estimate : — 

»*Por  1  flpftdk  to  tho  vorld  with  ray  Mworot/jt  tongiiC!." — (P.  17) 

"  And  while  'mirl  tho  vntpra  men  itniggle  with  death, 
Our  heui  it  stands  sUlI,  suapatiietCi  our  breath : 
And  we  feel,  oa  we  look,  that  distraught  is  our  brain, 
A*id  we  pra\f  that  nuh  n'phis  tre  may  ne'er  Kt  again." — (P.  23.) 

'*  He  has  said  to  mo, '  Forgot ! ' 
Hu  haf  tohl  mc  not  to  1ft 
Hi*  imatfe  in  m\/  htart  hate  a  platie." — (P.  24.) 

This  last  for  smootimess  of  metre.  As  for  rhyme,  our  authoress 
seems  to  think  that  "  known  "  and  "  home,"  and  "  tlirone "  and 
"  home"  are  admissible.     For  pathos  take  the  following : — 

'*  Thftse  vprj*  stars  were  shining 

As,  my  fliitcr'a  aims  enticinituf 
Jfe,  I  told  ht^r  tho  tnlo  o'er  and  o'er, 

Just  where,  nud  how,  I  met  him,— 

That  I  could  ne'er  forget  him, — 
Jiul  thc'U  nncr-  hear  the  taU  any  Mere  .'" — (P.  74.) 

Tliis  to  our  mind  is  the  gem  of  all.  It  occurs  in  an  elegy  on  Lord 
iTaJmerston,  beginning,  "Leaning  uponlier  shield  Britannia weejis:" — 

"  Eeel  then,  my  Temple,  rcrt :  no  rnnj  for  mo 
Shall  e'er  di»tiirh  thcc  on  that  farther  tthorc : 
Oh,  Ion;;  will  England  feel  tho  want  of  thoo, 
Hut  liott  of  Enyiand — nrvet\  nerer  mort  !" 

y, — ffebrew  Idyls  and  Dramas.  Originally  iniblishcd  in  "  Fraser'a 
Magazine."  By  AL  J.  Chatman,  M.A,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    London :  Saunders  and  Otlcy.     1866. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  hmg  lieen  fiivoumlily  known  as  the  author  of 
80mi'  good  verses  and  translatitm.^.  We  do  not  think  the  present 
volume  >\*ill  add  to  Ids  repute.     The  Scripture  stories  which  are 


is  truL'  ulso  of  (lifforent  closaea  of  rvadcrs.  Such  coQaiilcrationa  obviously  make  litoraiy 
■Imjim^UHr  ^  relatire  (lueatiou,  nuJ  one  of  much  compliL-otion  aud  dilliculty.  Tho  cloe 
■  tanglemcnta  which  Ixsaot  it  undoubtedly  i»,  that  a  ifootf  nriijit  imui  he 
that  such  au  on«  describes,  bo  it  orer  fto  anconreutionnl,  will  esoape 
tho  g'xidnc-vs  uf  tin*,  artist.  But  this  amounts  lu  a  "counsel  of  per- 
isidvrin;j;  tlmt  all  at-tintA,  and  all  men,  are  not  ^'goody"  but  "  tnom  or 
H  the  i^ueatiou  much  where  it  woa  before. 
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expanded  into  these  itlyls  tire  for  the  most  |iart  told  in  a  very  bald 
prosaic  manner:  and  tlie  acUUtions  to  tliein  in  the  way  of  poetic 
description  are  stilted  and  out  of  taste.  If  the  best  of  these  idyls 
had  been  sent  in  a.s  sole  candidate  for  ,l  [iri/.e  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, or  even  at  any  considerable  public  school,  we  presume  to  say 
that  no  prize  would  have  been  adjudged;  and  we  do  not  Icnow 
that  we  could  have  yiveu  much  fainter  praise.  The  following  is  an 
average  specimen : — 

"  Hur  train  went  on  licforo,  and  the  did  foUov : 
And  it  so  rhnnced  thnt  -when  nlie  turned  the  hollow 
Which  tho  hill  scrwripd,  lo!  Havid  and  his  men 
Were  lusbing  doini  into  tho  quiet  glen. 
When  she  bah-  DaTid,  from  tlie  au  she  lighted. 
And  bowed  ilon-ii,  AcIf-poucMC'd,  though  tore  affrighted. 
And  said  in  gentls  tones  of  BnppHcation, 
Which  oft  will  turu  uide  luau't)  indipiation,"  &c.,  &o. — (P.  46.) 

This  is  all  tlie  less  tolerable,  as  we  have  of  late  had  far  more 
worthy  representations  of  Oltl  Testament  atory  from  Professor 
Plumptre  and  others.  But  Mr.  Chapman's  offences  arc  not  all  on  the 
side  of  defect ;  he  is  guilty  also  of  sins  a^inst  taste,  and  of  uncon- 
scious pei-petrations  of  the  Indicroiis.  \\\  his  idyl  of  Susanna,  the 
speech  of  the  Eldei-a  is  introduced — 

'*  And  thus  tho  hoar  Antiquities  doclarcd." 
In  the  next  page  they  have  adopteil  another  abstract  surname : — 

*'  Nor  tliO!<o  iDiipiitieii  the  next  ihiy  lrcmbl(.-d,"  &c. 

On  the  threatening  of  Heliodorus's  sacrilege,  the  "vii^gin  beauties" 
of  Jerusalem — 

"...     tD«90d  their  white  anus  wildly  in  the  air, 
Unconscious  that  their  lovely  necks  were  bare." 

And  in  "  Tiie  Bride,"  a  dramatic  idyl,  which  assumes  the  dangerous 
form  of  a  versification  of  the  liook  of  Canticles,  the  following  lines 
occur: — 

"  We  have  a  little  nlster,  stimll  and  lean, 
In  whom  no  budding  womanhood  is  seen. 
Whi*ii  alio  is  i-i  okcn  of  what  shall  we  do 
When  the  contracted  lover  comes  to  woo?" 

And  in  Tobias  and  the  Angel,  we  are  treated  to  this : — 

"  But  blindness  fell  on  him  ftnin  what  men  coll 

An  accident,  though  the  true  sage  denies 
That  chance  can  ever  be,  and  hoLls  that  all 

Our  hAtts  ore  prorldencea  in  disgiuae : 
For,  while  be  Btcpi,  tome  spatiowB  on  tho  will 

Quietly  mutc'l  in  his  open  eyes. 
But,  since  hts  wife  wuuld  sometimes  talk  post  beanng, 
Old  Tobit  would  have  better  B[)arcd  his  hearing." 
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"We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  two  dramatic  sketches,  "Jephtha's 
Daughter"  and  "Estlier,"  are  better  conceived,  and  written  in  a 
higher  strain,  than  anything  else  in  the  book. 

VI. — Lays  of  tli£.  Englisk  Cavaliers.  By  JouN  J.  Da>tell,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Langley  Fitzurse,  Wilts.  Oxford  and  London :  James 
Parker  &  Co.     1866. 

The  poetry  of  the  war-ballad  has  now,  through  Macaulay  and 
Aytoun,  become  familiarized  among  us ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  kinds 
of  verse  where  the  imitator  finds  easy  and  speedy  work.  This  little 
volume,  both  from  its  exterior  and  interior,  will,  we  dare  say,  become 
a  drawing-rooiu  favourite.  Exteriors  we  do  not  undertake  to  describe ; 
but  inwardly,  the  book  is  of  those  which  exalt  the  first  Charles  into 
a  spotless  saint,  and  sow  broadcast  among  the  leaders  of  the  Parlia- 
ment the  epithets  of  traitor,  rebel,  false  beast,  rebellious  wolf-lwunds,  &c. 
The  estimate  of  history  upheld  by  Mr.  Dauiell  may  be  judged  by  this 

stanza : — 

"  And  sointa  bare  died  in  fire,  and  freely  spent 
Their  blood  to  life's  lost  drop  for  faith  olono  : 
But  purer  soul  than  Strafford's  never  went 
Before  the  great  white  throne." 

The  baUad  versification  of  the  book  is  respectable,  though  not  in 
any  way  noticeable.  Some  of  the  "Lays"  are  in  blank  verse:  of 
that  we  can  hardly  say  as  much.  It  hardly  maintains  an  equable 
mediocrity. 

VII. — Bci'tlia  Dcvreux ;  a  Talc  of  the  Wars  of  tlie  Hoses.    London : 

Bentley.     1866. 

This  is  a  nantitive  poem,  in  six  cantos,  and  in  heroic  measure. 
It  is  of  that  kind  whicli  schoolboys  call  "  stodgy ;"  requiring  immense 
energy,  and  a  sentinel's  power  of  watchfulness,  to  penetrate.  Its 
character  may  be  divined  by  one  or  two  specimens  which  occur  in  the 
small  portion  that  we  have  been  able  to  bring  ourselves  to  master : — 

"  His  wife,  whose  love  so  oft  bad  smoothed  his  brow, 
\Vith  kindred  aa|^  slept  in  heaven  now." — (P.  6.) 

We  were  not  aware  that  angels  "  slept "  in  heaven.     If  anything 

could  induce  them  to  do  so,  it  would  certainly  be  the  company  of 

Bertha  Devreux's  mother,  if  she  at  all  resembled  her  daughter,  as  set 

before  ua  in  tins  poem.    Tlxis  maiden  is  nourished  up  on  old  romantic 

legends, — 

"  With  a  due  mixtuie  of  magicians  fell. 
Of  giants  and  of  fabled  beasts  as  well ; 
Of  fairies,  gnomes,  and  beiugi  of  (he  kind 
That  have  atiractioM  for  ike  youthful  mind" — (P.  13.) 
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She  has  ft  lover,  wlio  also  acta  as  her  tutor : — 

**  Whiles  would  he  snatch  a  Iamb,  and  tnnke  a  nhow 
The  rtniggUnf;  crcftture  in  the  stream  to  thniw: 
But  when  htt  omght  her  soft,  iinptoring  nyw. 
Would  lot  it  loose  again,  and  feign  to  cry. 
While*  would  he  seeli.  more  BrngiiBlj-  inclined, 
Imjiarting  knowledtje  lo  improve  her  mind: 
In  htr  otca  booiA  explain  the  partt  ob»CHrt^ 
Or  thoic  her  tooh  »h«  had  not  wm  he/ore."- — (?.  H.) 

Ideally  we  feel  its  if  wc  cotild  dn  williout  further  knowledge  of  what 
!iapi>eiied  to  a  inaideit  wlio  was  the  subject  <if  siith  "coaching,"  even 
though  it  he  an  intiiU^nt  in  the  "Wara  of  tlio  IZoflea;"  ami  we  are 
much  utistukcu  if  the  public  be  not  of  the  same  miud  as  outselvcs. 


VIII. —  TJie  Stoiy  of  a  Life,  nitd  oth^  Works,  ahicjly  Poctiml.     By 
■\ViLLiAM  Alfked  Giuds.     Loadon :  Beuuett.     18GG. 

This  hook  is  somewhat  diflicuU  to  cliumcterize.  In  paits  it  is 
nKsunJ  In-youd  conception ;  in  otlnTs  it  is  imdonbtedly  clever,  and 
shows  much  power,  both  of  iniii filiation  and  verae.  Mr.  Gibbs  is 
*'  supra  mt^tru'iim"  aa  a  certain  Elector  of  P.nindenhur^'h  Vk-as  "  tutpra 
fframiufUicinH*'  In  his  blank  verae,  "With  tlieir  own  wills  and 
j>;issions,"  and  "  Of  herself,  and  her  own  wauls  and  needs  nnconscions," 
fonn  two  consecutive,  line.s.  Iiut  the  long  poem  in  whioii  these  irrtj- 
guhmties,  and  many  otliers,  ucctir,  hoars,  however  painful  its  subject, 
many  traces  of  genitis,  and  sliews  much  power  of  versification.  The 
cliaracter  of  the  blank  verse  reminds  one  of  Wordsworth's  "  Pitilude." 
Its  deaciiptive  power  may  be  judged  by  the  following  extract : — 

"Those  then  were  8«vcd  from  out  that  first  sad  wreck  ; 
And  fur  the  raft  they  sailed  in,  'tn'as  a.  home 
Quiet  and  onpret^ntlouii,  for  aloot 
From  ftU  the  wild  excitement  miscnlled  life : 
Placed  on  a  hill-top  where  the  gentle  South 
Hul  ample  access  for  her  soothing  breezy 
Bat  sheltered  from  all  keen  or  boisterous  winds 
By  h«lt«  of  woods,  throti]jh  which  wound  shudy  walks 
Beneath  tall  avenues  of  tajtcriuf^  limei^ 
Whose  bmnclios  in  symrootric  bendings  formed 
Hi^h  Gothic  archcH,  caAting  flecks  of  shade 
Fri>m  evi-ry  leaf  thickly  as  flakei  of  snow 
Upon  the  moss-bound  stones  of  ancient  pntliK. 
Within  the  wooded  belts  and  round  tlio  house, 
Tbo  hiwDS  and  ph^asurc-giirdens  n<«t1cd  cloM 
Up  to  the  TeT7  windows,  out  of  which 
One  step  transferred  yon  to  the  relrot  sward. 
I7o  fonual  gt'onictric  lines  distressed 
The  eyes  that  lore  the  soft  oud  (lowing  curves 
Which  Ucml,  with  easy  grace,  nature  with  ort ; 
But  Uom  oud  there  an  ivy-corered  urn, 
VOL.  UL  S 
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Or  |>UI«r  un  a  iiu»ive  {»(»lv&ta1, 

ToM  uftncMi'B  liamlSf  ooco  liasy,  now  al  rest. 

SotDi'times  a  range  of^jrey  stone  IjalastraJe, 

Sometimes  &  crciiccnt  of  grwn  loafy  art'hcs, 

Parted  tlio  gonlciis  to  their  several  usijs, 

For  (lowers,  thickets,  nrchcry,  or  liowla. 

Sonthword  and  eastward  tho  pleased  eye  conld  nuif^ 

Orer  the  iprcadid^;  lawns,  adown  brood  glades, 

Across  a  wido  extent  of  ]uutt]iT  land, 

On  to  a  dreamy  foriitt,  where  the  tires. 

Bathed  ia  the  morning  dews,  awoke  refreshed. 

Slept  through  the  hot  hood's  gleamio;;,  (jinveriug  haw, 

Tht:o  caught  tho  lost  rays  of  the  settiti^  san. 

And  holdiDg  them  traDsfuscd  in  f^lonin;;  mist, 

Vonubod  away,  hy  mellow  distaDce  blriiJctl 

Into  ideal  auftty  fnlling  iiif^ht : 

'Westward  aod  north  a  tiliolt«<rcd  terrace  walk, 

Far  from  tho  hoiiHe,  approached  by  avfnacs, 

Opened  a  raried  scene  of  deep-down  \'alc 

(Through  which  tlio  glistening  river  took  tta  way), 

And  slowly  undulating  coantry  sides 

Dotted  with  homesteads,  woodlonda,  villagei ; 

Then  in  mid  distance,  tho  old  market  town 

Seemed  clustering  round  tho  grey  catfaudnil  spirr  ; 

M'lulti  in  the  far  horizon  ahonc  the  sea." — {!*]>.  7U-2.) 

The  folly  of  sonic  parU  of  the  Ixtok  is  almost  buyoud  belief — take 
tliis  its  a  siKxinicn : — 

"Fallen  from  our  firbt  estate, 
Thy  jiower  alone  can  rciusuto  — 
O  iMfd  nuke  haste  to  help  ua  ! 

"  We  are  not  worthy  of  Thy  care, 
But  yet  wo  setk  it  in  our  praytrr  — 
O  Lord  7ii/i/-<  haste  to  help  lis  ! 

"Our  lives  are  short,  our  dolfcs  mnuy, 
M'ithont  tloil's  apccd  mu  we  dii  any  (— 
O  Lord  make  ht^U  to  help  us  I 

"Oarwny  is  rough,  tho  pathway  straight  («'c) 
Hy  wLioh  wo  sei-k  thu  narrow  gite — 
O  Lord  luako  haste  lu  ktlp  ns  !"— ^P.  3^3.) 

Tn  tlie  midst  of  the  verse  ig  inserteJ  a  "drama  longi  insul- 
sissimuin"  as  Poraon  said,  entitled  "Lost  aud  Won,"  and  written  in 
plain  pi-ose. 

Tlie  wliole  book,  notwitlistandiiig  some  ROod  passages  in  the  longer 
poem,  is  not  one  to  raise  the  average  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  year. 

I^ — J>^li^  Ernest,  a  TraQedy ;  and  Other  Potmn.      By  RoSAMOSn 
Hekvev.     London:   Mucniillnn  &  Co.     18G0. 

Tlie  princijKil  pfjeiu  in  this  volinne  is  fnuiidctl  on  the  excommuni- 
cation and  cittjLstrDiilii'  nf  Duke  Krncst  of  Swabia.  in  tlie  eleventh 
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century.  Tlie  author  t4ill8  us  iu  lier  preface,  tlmt  "it  differs  from 
Uhland's  tragctly  (oii  the  same  subject)  iu  its  motives,  aims,  and  most 
of  its  diameters,  ami  has  departed  more  widely  from  the  historical 
facts  of  Duke  Kniest's  Ufe ;  but  it  resembles  Lhc  (lerman  play  iu  three 
of  its  situations — the  pronouncing  of  the  ban  and  exconununication 
in  the  Roman  Hall,  the  meeting  of  Ernest  and  Werner  in  the  Black 
Forest,  and  the  death  of  the  two  friends  on  the  field  of  battle.  But 
whilst  these  situations  are  alike  in  both  plays,  the  raetliod  of  ti-eatiug 
them  is  entirely  dill'ereut  in  each." 

We  have  thus  far  particularized,  because  Miss  llervey's  tragetly  is 
well  worthy  uf  perusal.  We  can  hardly  bo  wron;^'  in  thinking  that 
the  general  patteru  for  modern  historical  ilramas  has  been  •'  Philip 
van  Artevelde;"  and  we  trace  no  faint  resemblance  to  that  atluiimble 
poem  in  some  passages  in  Miss  Her\-oy's  volume.  But  the  imitation 
is  not  such  as  to  deprive  her  play  of  claim  to  originality.  Her  blank 
verse  is  very  good  and  vigorous,  and  her  dramatic  power  considerable. 
Tlie  extommunication  scene,  in  which  the  Duke  iucui-s  that  most 
terrible  uf  all  souleuces  rather  thau  sacrifice  his  friend,  is  really  line. 
It  19  too  long  for  us  to  extract,  and  it  will  not  bear  abridging.  We 
give  one  or  two  passages  which  may  scn'c  aa  specimens  of  Misa 
Hen'cy'a  verse ; — 

"  D»'^iir  and  I  so  lung  have  been  betrotlioil, 
It  aeeua  liaU'-U«asuu  tu  divorcu  fmiu  lier. 
And  wed  with  Hope.     I  trcmblo  in  my  joy, 
As  though  I  Blood  upon  the  Tergc  of  guilt, 
Or  some  uudreumed-of  sorrow." — (I*.  20.) 

"  Xot  long  ahull  n-«  he  ported,  fur  I  know 
My  hours  are  few  :  long  frayed  by  gnuu-iag  ffrief, 
To-dny'fl  briuf  joy  hitth  worn  ao  tino  and  thin 
My  cord  of  Ufo,  that,  at  a  touch,  'twill  annp." — (P.  130.) 

**  WcTHcr.  My  lord,  our  foes  Are  arming. 
tiukt  Ernest.  IM  them  nrm  : 

'Twill  he  the  fooner  orcr.     Friend,  dost  think 

Tlutt  after  death  the  troubles  cow  endarcd. 

Will  leem  hut  dreamti,  or  better,  be  forgot ! 
Wer.  I  ftbtrald  be  sorry  if  our  stmgiglea  here 

Should  Mom  bnt  dreanu  hereafter,  for  they  are 

My  lioU««t  memories.     Why^  sir,  deslrt) 

Forgetfuluess  of  sorrows  which  oar  hearts 

Hare  freely  chosen  T    Let  the  wicked  uk 

Dcftth  to  obliterate  their  Hrcs,  bat  we 

Have  no  need,  Emcsl,  to  implore  inch  boon. 
Ihdte  £.  Thou  aay'sl  it,  >Verner  ;  yet  I  cannot  toll ; 

For,  since  hut  night,  I  am  disturbed  in  mind, 

And  see  not  clearly  whiU  for  man  ie  best — 

Whether  to  est,  and  sleep,  and  live  at  ease, 

Or  fast,  vake,  Labonr,  combat,  and  so  die. 

For  what  good  end  hare  ray  sore  troubles  sen'ed  F 

Is  any  man  the  better  for  my  voea ! 
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"Nay,  rather,  have  I  ntit,  pnnning  good, 
Itraught  loss  and  grief  on  many,  and  ioTolvcd 
In  my  wlf-cbosca  miu  tho&e  I  love ! 
Had  I  remained  coutcnl  to  rule  and  reign 
As  other  princes,  leaving  ancient  ilia 
ITucliallcDgcd  in  tlictr  ttmc-bailt  ^atneraeis 
Thon,  I,  and  Sybil  Und  led  happier  Urw, 
And  many  men  whoso  blood  this  day  will  flow. 
Hod  lived  to  die  in  quiet  in  their  buds. 
Have  thought*  like  ttieao  no'cr  troubled  thoe,  my  friend  ? 
Wer.   Never,  niy  Ion! !  they  are  of  time,  and  I 
Havo  gTasp<.-d  the  snre  eternity  of  life, 
Both  of  mankind  and  of  the  single  wan. 
Yea,  if  ulouo  each  generation  stood — 
No  onccrtors  before,  no  children  after — 
It  mif;ht  bo  witm  for  each  to  oeek  hiii  own  ; 
Because  a  lifetime  is  too  short  to  work 
The  good  we  aim  at,  and  no  luau  would  heir 
Our  dforls,  and  conduct  them  to  their  end. 
Btit  'tis  not  thus:  each  generation  binds 
'ilio  pMt  unto  the  future — and  although 
Men's  livuM  oTL*  flhort,  inan's  life  is  long,  and  ere 
It  is  lived  out,  there  will  be  time  enow — 
If  each  new  mce  brings  forth  a  score  of  «ona 
Willing  to  toil  and  peritih— there  will  be 
Time  to  build  up  the  stones  we've  roughly  howii 
Into  a  holy  temple.     Grieve  not  tbun, 
MoBt  noble  luiiest,  thoagh  our  liv«8  be  aad, 
And  all  our  work  Tmt  foiltiro :  for  we've  iiowcd 
8ecil  wliich  in  after  time  shnll  bear  ntuch  fruit. 
Have  you  been  chevred  with  viniond  of  KueccssI 
I  ni:ver  drcamod  thtit  wo  shoulil  triumph,  friend ; 
I  knew  we  aimed  too  high  :  but,  on  the  ground 
Strewn  with  our  arrowa,  ruiiwd  by  those  imd  wrecka 
Above  oar  present  level,  I  buhold 
The  master  archer  who  shall  uleavc  the  mark. 
Be  thin  your  comfort:  it  auQiovth  mo." — (Pp.  138-40.) 


"  Puke  Kmest"  is  followed  by  another  tragedy,  formed  from  Uic 
incidiinU  of  Italian  brigandage.  An  elder  U'olher  who  lias  adopted 
that  lawless  life,  visits  liis  home,  impelled  by  love  towards  his 
yomif^er  brother:  and  by  wild  stories,  and  taunts,  tempts  that 
younijei*  brother  to  follow  him.  The  novice  soon  surpasses  the 
veterans  iu  crime,  ami  iM^fore  lung,  stung  by  the  taunts  of  this  brother, 
imbrues  his  hands  in  blood.  At  Inst,  while  the  boy  is  sleeping 
exhausted  on  the  Hoftr  of  the  prison,  the  elder  brother  prevails  on  the 
accomplices  to  upjiulil  liim  iu  declaring  the  youth  innocent^  and 
sacrifices  himself  as  the  guilty  one  for  the  "victim  of  his  fatal  per- 
suasion. This  victim  himself  is  eventually  Immght  to  repentance, 
and  seeks  but  loo  lale  to  jirevent  the  .self-sac:iilice  of  his  brother. 
Tliei-e  is  abundant  underplot,  managed  with  considerable  tact  jmd 
skill. 
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Thnse  twopTays  are  followed  hy  a  lew  pnems :  so  few,  as  to 
produce  a  tantaliisiiij;  eflect,  and  make  us  look  eagerly  for  Miss 
Hervcy's  next  venture. 


X. — The  Kinffs  Hiyhxcay,  and  oih^r  Pocm^.  By  Fredeiuck  George 
Lee,  Antlior  of  "Petronilla."  "The  Martyrs  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons"  "Poems,"  &c.    London:  Boaworth.     186t>. 

JTone  can  maintain  that  ^Ir.  F.  G.  Leo  is  a  perspicuous  writer. 
AVe  no  sooner  open  liis  book  than  w«  are  met  by  most  perplexingly 
ambiguous  participles,  hanging  pendant  between  nouns,  on  the 
principle  of  "  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either."  Thus  in  his  very 
tiret  lines : — 

"A  fishing  village  by  the  northern  sea. 
Prcripitoiis  roolcB  rise  ruggedly  ulong 
Miles  both  to  north  and  south,  sutro  whoro  a  fltnsom,— 
Suarced  in  tha  inland  mountains,  clotliod  iu  mist, 
Seeming  bo  purplo  in  the  salting  sun.*' — (P.  3.) 

What  is  clothed  in  mist?  what  sr^w  so  purpkt   the  stream,  as 

the  dii-ect  construction  would  liave   it?     Ko,  but  the  mountains. 

Then  in  the  next  page: — 

*'IIerfi  lived  within  tho  wide  wulls  of  a  tower, 
Unruincd  only  vrhoro  wide  ruins  luy, 
L&st  of  his  race,  the  laird  of  ranny  n  milo 
Soiithword  and  northward  hy  tlie  moaning  sea. 
Tlify  who  hnd  gono  boforo,  when  turrets  rose 
"With  frowning  crests  on  masaivo  boulder-stones, 
Known  to  tho  whole  wide  country  north  niul  itouth. 
For  truth  and  bravery  and  laith  and  love."— {P.  4.) 

What  waa  iiTtmincd^ — the  tower,  or  the  laird  ?  What  were  A'^ioton^ 
— the  turreOi,  or  tJicy  who  had  gone  hf/ore  f 

He  thus  describes  the  congregation  assembling  in  a  conventicle : — 

"Tho  sheep,  half-washed,  in-atraggle  at  the  door 
fibarp-hinged  and  flappings  recognising  those 
With  homely  nod,  or  grin  demure  or  broad, 
"Whoso  bacVa  are  pushed  against  tho  npright  pens, 
But  faces  doorwards  ever  when  it  swings." — (P.  !J3.) 

This  fairly  beats  all  parsing.  "  Half-washed  "  of  course  applies  to 
"  the  sheep."  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee,  whoever  he  may  be  (it  is  at  least  an  odd 
coincidence,  that  a  great  champion  of  ritualism  should  share  the  same 
name — ^how  dismayed  he  must  be  at  tho  chance  of  this  volume  being 
attributed  to  him !),  has  an  evident  olijection  that  imy  but  the  wholly 
washed  should  come  to  a  place  of  worahip.  But  is  it  tJu:  sheep  or  is 
it  the  door,  wliich  are,  or  ia,  "  sharp-biuged  (?)  and  flapping  ? "  And 
what  on  earth  is  it,  that  "faces  doorwards  ever  when  it  swings?" 
On  the  one  hand,  how  can  a  door  "  face  doorwards  when  it  swings  ? " 
On  tho  other,  if  "  faces  "  be  a  noun,  and  mean,  the  faces  of  the  people 
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whose  bjicks  hatl  lK?en  just  mentioned,  vhat  is  "i7.'"  The  last  thing 
jiieutioiietl  wa.s  tho  "griu  demure  (how  can  a  fjriti  he  dcnutrc?)  or 
broad."     But  who  ever  saw  a  grin  smwf  ? 

Here  is  another  sentence  out  of  wliich  we  altogether  fail  to  extract 
any  definite  meaning: — 

*'In  valleys  erewliile  green,  the  slender  shaft, 
The  Rtatelj  arch,  the  resiirrvction-liiio 
rp-jMiiiiling,  tell  of  heaveu  aiid  its  Kinfi 
Where  lucid  waters  babble  o'er  tho  rocks. 
Broader  whore  pools  mirror  tho  azure  sky, 
Narrow  and  riotous  in  gorges  deep, 
The  same  old  t&le  i^  writ  on  carr^  stones."— (P.  29.) 

And  SO  we  might  go  on  almost  throughout  the  whole  book. 
Sometimes,  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee  treats  us  to  a  little  profanity:  as,  e.g.,  in 
these  lines : — 

"Or,  dipping  deeper  in  sectarian  lore, 
X>raw»  up  tho  blessod  doctrines  of  free  grace, 
A  modem,  feeble,  legless  plitntasni, — 
Man  a  maohine,  worknd  oaly  by  his  God, 
A  plough,  a  whe«l ;  owns  vej^otnblo  life  ; 
la  not  the  potter  potent  with  his  clay  ! 
Sure,  he  bat  docs  what  wUls  ho,  with  hia  own  !  "—(Pp.  34-5.) 

where  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  tliat  the  last  words  which  lie 
caTicatm"e.s  are  words  of  Holy  Scripture.  Tins  is  perhaps  natural  for 
a  layman,  especially  as  he  also  seems  to  be  a  Koman  Catholic:  for  he 
saya  of  poor  t  aber : 

"He  loTod  thee,  Oxfonl,  for  thine  ancient  faith, 
And  deeper  atill  tho  ChurcA's  MtUral  fu>mi — 

Potent  in  /»/«,  and  pawer/ttl  ttilt  in  death." 

AVe  said,  seems  to  be  a  T^omnn  Catholic:  for  the  In-st  line  somewhfl 
puzzles  us.  If  it  apply  to  Falwr,  its  truth  might  be  questionable  :  if 
to  Rome,  could  a  liomnuist  say  that  she  is  dmd  f  I5ut  as  we  advance 
we  find  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  in  which  fishermen  are  made  to  ai^ue 
out  the  bases  of  ^luriulatry,  and  decide  in  its  favour;' — 


'*Advx>cato  Thou  art  auro, 

UndeBled  T>oTe, 
Mother  of  God,  all  pure, 

Thee  let  ns  lore  : 
Pli-ad  for  us,  pray  for  na, 

Trockteiia  the  way. 
Kindly  words  say  for  ua 

Day  after  day. 


"  Ho  Is  Thy  Son,  and  Thon 

Gavest  }{im  birth, 
I  to  i«  Tliy  God,  iind  now 

lEulod  o'er  the  earth  ; 
Hi',  us  the  Son  of  Man, 

Needed  Thy  care  ; 
I'et  88  Thy  God  He  can 

Answer  Thy  prayer."  (Pp.  (J2-3.) 


This  seems  to  maJ:a  our  guoss  certain,  Moreover  we  have,  farther 
on,  a  set  of  sketches  of  the  clergy,  showing  his  contempt  fur  and 
hatred  of  tho  Climx'h  of  Kugloiul,  conceived  in  as  vidgur  and  ill-cou- 
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ditioBcd  a  tone  ns  can  well  l»e  imn^-ine*!, — and  entitled,  "Amongst  Ihu 
Kooks."     And  the  following  lines  take  all  doubt  away  : — 

"One  camo  in  time,  nil  parp,  n  MotbeMnoid, 
For  all  whole  common  iDstinct  told  of  pcacf , 
Hfr  Sou,  the  Son  of  God,  vitk  grac«  and  Bid 
For  ftll  who  dreamt  of  n  joyous  day,  wlicii  tears 
Should  be  for  aye  and  cvc-r  wipod  aicay ; 
Yet  passed  from  hciico  nnd  never  know  it  ihrcnlc. 
AVTjen  povror  of  life  for  noxious  wecdH  filiould  ceaw*, 
And  fresh  life  live  iu  this  blcanid  world, — cow  blrth| 
With  HUea  opened  in  the  |;laro  and  shirio 
Of  diamond  May  or  rosy  .Tauo ;  and  Earth 
Own  onoe  again  Creation *h  Lord,  AVlio  wn.H, 
Is,  crcrmora  shall  bo.     Star,  flon-cr,  and  grass, 
The  beauty  of  the  triddingailrer  rill, 
And  iho  months  pasMitif^,  consecrate  tn  Him  ; 
The  plory  of  tho  cloud-ou\*olop«d  hill, 
And  strange  Creation's  strangoly-blcuded  liynin. 
This  now  aroand,  about— not  face  to  Face  ; 
We  aoe  by  faith  iu  thid  ithort  restlosji  day, 
(God  grant  us  near  tho  Throne  some  lowly  pkce  .') 
His,  hers  ;  hrrs,  His— close  knit  to  Hitn  by  grace 
And  love  divine  :  She  daims  the  Uonttt  of  Slay,"— (Pp.  122'3.) 

AVc  havii  not  seen  Jlr,  F.  G.  T-ee's  other  volumes,  wliich  perhaps 
might  have  cast  sonic  light  on  the  mystery  of  this  one.  Aa  it  is, 
tbero  is  some  power  in  his  verse,  and  here  and  Ihere  sweetness  of 
tliought:  but  we  fairly  owu  we  cannot  make  liiui  out.  Much  wants 
clearing  away  from  his  rhetorical,  doj^iatical,  and  "denominational" 
aspects,  before  wc  can  si^-e  and  talk  with  ;i  liviiij;  shape  belonging  to 
any  known  class  amduj^  mankind. 
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79k  JtorOi-SUtt  (tf  CV  Attar.     Bj  Rjchabd  Faedemi  k  Littlu>xui, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  PriMt  «(  llio  xiicUftb  Oharoh.    Fifth  Eaitimi.    1K&. 

"  rr^IIKIiE  is  one  piece  of  rittml  the  nhsei'vance  of  wliieh  ilraxrs 
X  II  liokl  line  of  (.listinction  between  two  greut  Ixxlies  iii  the 
Church  of  Eu*i;laud."  So  begins  Dr.  Littledale's  **  liturgical  essay." 
Our  pur])()se  in  referring  to  it,  and  m  ocoupying  oiir  own  and  our 
readew'  time  in  the  disouiision  of  a  seeminyly  tri\'i!il  matter,  is  to 
show  tlmt  tliia  piece  of  ritual  has  been  taken  up  on  mistaken  grounds, 
and  wc  do  tliis  in  tlie  hope  that  it  may  \\Ay  t(nvards  removing  one 
stumbling-block  wbicli  stauds  in  the  way  of  that  unity  which  all  who 
call  thenisplves  Christian  profess  to  deaia-.  Some  innovations  assert 
a  dormant  right  in  the  authorized  practice  of  tJie  national  church 
before  the  reformation;  others  rely  upon  tlie  modern  decisions  of 
the  Roman  congregation  of  rites,  ur  are  recommended  by  the  supposed 
analogy  of  the  temple  service:  but  this,  the  westward  position  of  the 
priest  in  fix»ut  of  th«  hnly  tahhi  tliroughout  the  admin istratiou  of  tlie 
Li^nra  Supper,  challenges  a  statutable  legality,  and  ehuma  to  be  the 
necessary  restilt  of  a  loyal  and  instructed  oh^^diiMice  to  our  present 
rubric.  On  this  ground  it  has  Ijeen  adopt<.'d  by  many  of  our  clergy, 
who  have  no  inclination  towards  the  less  plausible  innovations  of 
which  it  is  the  usual  acconii)animent,  or  ratber  pi-elude,  and  who  oi-e 
neitlier  prepared  to  allow  the  ai^yiuiieuts  Avlutb  are  brought  forward 
to  justiiy  it,  nor  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  which  it  is  assumed  to 
be  the  necessary  expression. 
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We  *3o  not  at  nil  admit  tliat  tliere  is  any  such  necessary  connection, 
and  for  our  part  liiive  no  duuLt  that  tlie  comj)laint  of  Caniinul  Bona 
18  as  applicable  now  as  when  lie  ^\'rote,  that  many  eccleaiaatical 
obscn'ancos  in  his  day  were  held  to  be  law,  which  had  imperceptibly 
crept  in  from  some  abuse  ("  que  sensim  ab  abusii  in-epseniut"),  and 
that  then,  in  modem  times,  tlie  object  was  to  find  out  sundry  con- 
gruities  and  mystital  reasons  to  mivke  people  believe  there  was  somo 
wise  reason  for  their  institution.*  Nor  is  the  westward  position 
exclusively  I'oinish ;  for,  without  going  to  the  Eastern  Church,  wo 
have  tlie  Nurenberg  service-book  of  1533,  and  other  Lutheran  Afjend/tf 
the  liturgy  which  Archbishop  Herman  arranged  \\itli  the  help  of 
Kucer,  and  our  o^\^l  first  prayer-book,  which  were  all  drawn  up  to 
exclude  the  conniptions  of  the  mass,  and  all  eriually  prescribe  standing 
before  the  altar. 

Tlie  position  is  in  itself  nltogetlicr  indifferent,  and,  being  a  matter 
of  mere  outward  conformity,  wbatcver  was  ordained  ,£rom  time  to 
time,  whether  to  stand  north,  east,  or  west,  that  might  and  ought  to 
be  observed,  \\'ithout  reference  to  indi\'idual  preforeuces ;  but  what 
does  inllueuce  us,  is  the  principle  laid  down  ia  our  pi-ayer-book,  that 
*•  although  the  keeping  or  omitting  of  a  ceremony,  in  itself  considered, 
is  but  a  small  thing,  yet  the  wilful  and  conU^mptuons  transgression 
an<l  breaking  of  a  commou  ortler  and  diacipliuo  is  no  small  offence 
before  God ;"  and  apart  from  this,  and  waiving  the  fmilier  question 
whether,  in  this  country,  and  considering  the  diversity  of  times  and 
manners,  tho  restoration  of  the  westwai-d  position  would  be  any  help 
to  the  devotion  of  the  great  body  of  worshippers,  it  certainly  does 
look  very  like  false  antiquarianlsm  to  revert  to  a  mediieval  practice, 
which  has  not  continuous  use  to  reconunend  it,  without  caring  to 
search  out  the  earlier  cust-om  of  the  church.  At  the  Kefonnation, 
standing  in  front  of  the  altar,  or — speaking  in  this  and  other  inatAnces 
without  reference  to  the  true  points  of  the  compass,  in  the  case 
of  iin[)erfect  or  neglected  orientation — the  western  position  had  long 
been  established  in  this  countiy,  at  least  some  time  before  it  became 
general  to  place  lUtars  against  a  wall  or  stone  screen,  whicli  I'ugin 
considers  not  to  have  been  yet  the  case  in  the  thirteenth  century.-f- 
In  all  probability  tho  change  of  position  may  be  traced  partly  to 
cliange  in  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  the  encharist,  wliich  dates  from  an 
earlier  period,  and  partly  to  the  cii-cumstance  that  Latin  had  everj*- 
where  ceaaed  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue.  But  V>e  this  as  it  may,  and 
jHiasing  by  the  question  as  to  the  Eastern  Church,  it  may  be  very 
clearly  proved  that  in  the  AVest  the  priest  originally  stood  l)0.yond, 
or,  as  we  now  are  accustomed  to  call  it,  beliiud  the  altar,  and,  as  i? 


•  Bona,  "  Eorum  Liturg.,"  lib.  2,  riL  S. 


t  "Oloewry,"  p.  9. 
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directod  in  our  present  ruliric  witli  reference  to  l>reftking  tbe  bread, 
performed  the  tuiuiiial  riU;.s  'Miel'ore  the  jief)plt\" 

With  respect  to  the  practice  in  the  catacomhs,  we  refer  to  Cardinul 
"Wiseman's  description  of  tlie  anbtermnean  cburcb  in  the  ceineterj*  of 
St.  Agues,  because  there  can  he  no  "  prote,stant  bias  "  in  his  case: — 

^  At  the  end  of  the  chancel,  against  tho  middlo  of  tho  Trail,  is  a  ithair 
with  hat'k  and  arms  cut  oat  of  the  solid  stone,  and  from  each  sido  pro- 
coyds  a  stono  bench,  which  thus  ocoipies  tho  end  and  two  sides  of  tlic 
chiuiool.  As  the  tahle  of  tho  artiMMl  tomb  liohind  tlui  chair  is  hij^her  than 
tho  Ijack  of  tho  throne.,  anil  as  this  is  immgvnble,  it  is  clear  that  the  ilivino 
mysteries  could  not  have  Itecn  celebrated  upon  it  A  portable  altar  must, 
therefore,  have  been  placed  before  tl»e  throne,  in  an  ianlated  position  in  the 
middle  uf  the  sanctuary."  • 

With  nyipect  to  the  biwilicas,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  altar 
being  detached  from  tiie  wall,  nor  as  to  the  position  of  the  priest, 
standing  ou  tho  far  side  of,  and  looking  over  it,  facing  the  people. 
There  are  still  eighteen  churches  in  Konie,  and  many  more  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  where  the  basilican  anungernent  has  been  retained. 
The  latest  edition  of  the  Roman  nQissal*f*  pi-ovides  for  the  c,ase  of 
such  exceptions  to  what  has  now  become  the  general  nde,  and  the 
Konian  pontifical  still  directs  the  compassing  about  of  altars  when 
they  are  consecrated. 

Bede  tells  us  that  when  Canterbury  Cathedral  was  foimded  by  St. 
Augustine,  tho  altar  was  placed  "  in  medio  pene  8iio;'*|:  and  in  the 
place  oecnpieil  by  the  altars  in  our  cathednds  and  other  great  churches, 
notwithstanding  we  now  see  a  screen  behind  them,  we  may  still  titice 
the  custom  uf  placing  the  altar  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  or  chuirh. 
Many  churches  in  this  country — Stow  in  Lincolnshire  is  a  gwxl 

•  "  Fabiola,"  p.  222.  Our  attonticm  vas  drawn  to  this  nnonymous  but  ocknoirlodgcd 
work  of  the  Cardinal,  by  tlie  rrprudut-tion  uf  tlta  plun,  nnd  a  Icn^'thcnt'd  extract,  in  thu 
*' Uifitory  of  the  Cliurrh  of  ChrUt,"  by  the  Kev.  Ulay  Itiirns,  D.l).,  wliiih  in  the  most 
interesting  fi)nn  givea  the  remit  of  tbe  prholarlike  wid  well-informed  investigntioni  of  the 
author. 

t  "  Uitus  Celebrandi  Miuam,"  xli.  2.  In  BnuMm'i  "  ItiuuliVcn  do  ChriBtliltca  Roma  " 
we  have  riabonite  plans  and  Bortions  of  sovorul  of  theso  ancient  altars  v*ith  steps  up  to 
thorn  fmni  within  tlw  apw?.  In  »oinc  coses  they  nrc  ieven  or  eight  fuct  high  on  thu 
oppout«  lide,  CO  that  it  would  be  ifflpossible  to  olfittat^  at  tlio  front  of  them.  ^V'e  are  also 
able  to  refer  to  the  exquisite  eketchew  nf  the  late  A.  YTelby  Pugin,  which  have  been  lately 
pbotAgrapbcd  (Ayling,  London,  ISG5),  where  (N'o.  304)  wo  have  an  ancient  altar  at  I'adiui, 
— if  wo  mistake  not,  in  the  (jiolto  chapel — which  ia  olio  aKcndcd  by  atepa  from  behind, 
and  stands  on  pillots  tn  fitmt,  eo  that  to  flie  ipoctator,  who  did  not  know  it  wa^  solid,  thu 
ftltar  would  have  much  moro  the  appearance  of  a  large-siaed  pulpit  than  of  any  altars  wo 
ant  m  tho  habit  nf  aeeing. 

J  "  ILE.,"  p.  82, 1.  4.  Wos  there  a  tradition  of  the  old  uao  iu  \  56*  ?— "  The  common 
prayer  daily  through  the  year  in  sung  at  tho  comiuuuiDn  tabic,  standing  noiih  and  soutli, 
M'here  the  high  altar  did  Rtond.  Tho  minister,  whan  tlicro  is  no  communion,  luutb  a 
surplice  only,  atanding  at  tho  east  aide  of  the  table,  with  hiti  face  toward  tho  people." 
CertifiratQ  of  tbe  siib><lban  and  prebc-ndaiies  of  Chn«t  Churchf  Canteibnry,  inlanswer  to 
the  viiilation  intiwirie:^  of  Arplibi^hop  Parker,  1504  (^  1665), — fitrj/j}^*  Parker,  B.  '2,  c.  26. 
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example — have  square-endeil  chancels,  with  arcading  ami  scats  run- 
ning i-ound  their  east  ends,  and  no  diatinction  in  the  centre,  clciirly 
showing  that  the  altara  were  intended  to  be  detached  from  the  wall. 
Gcrbert  tolls  us  the  same  as  to  the  ancient  custom  in  Gennany,*  and 
the  remains  of  oM  churches  in  Ireland  show  the  same  plan.  In  the 
East,  both  the  orthodox  and  heretics  still  place  the  holy  table  in  the 
midst  of  the  hnna  (our  quire),  though  the  priest,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  service,  now  stands  in  front  of  it,  with  liis  back  to  the 
people ;  which  is  of  the  less  consequence  so  far  as  they  are  concenied, 
because,  where  the  existing  ritual  is  fully  carried  out,  he  is  entirely 
out  of  eight  af  the  congregation  until  the  curtains  are  withdi-awu,  or 
the  holy  gates  are  opened. 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Littledalu  may  not  imfnirly  l>e  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  views  uf  those  who  advocate  a  return  to  the  mcdiaival 
position.  It  has  reached  a  liith  edition,  and  is  referred  to  in  most 
laudatory  terms  in  reviews  and  pamphlets  by  the  ritualistic  party, 
OS  THE  authority  on  this  point  against  which  there  is  no  appeal  His 
friend,  the  editor  of  the  secoud  edit  iou  of  the  "  Birectorium  Anglicanuin." 
"strongly  recommends  it  as  a  most  able  and  exhaustive  treatise ;""t' 
and,  though  wo  caimot  compliment  our  author  u])ou  painstaking 
accuracy,  we  must  do  Ijiiii  this  justice,  that  we  have  not  observed 
anytliing  to  have  been  elsewhere  advanced  on  his  side  of  the  question 
which  lie  has  failed  to  embody  in  his  essay. 

AU  the  parties  Xiy  this  rubrical  discussion  are  agreed  that  the 
place  of  the  "  principal  minister "  at  the  Lord's  table  is  regulated, 
when,  not  othei-wise  }>rovided,  by  the  latter  paii  of  the  rubric  beforo 
the  commumon  service,  "  And  tlie  Priest  standing  at  the  North-side  of 
the  Table  shall  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  the  Collect  following,  the 
people  kneeling."  The  ritualistic  party  contend  that  "  north-side  "  is 
a  "liturgical  term,"  imd  is  to  be  undnrstnnd  in  a  non-natnral  thoxigh 
well  understood  ritual  sense,  and  consequently  that  Dr.  Littledale  and 
"Other  accomplished  ritualists'*  (p.  4)  are  justified  in  taking  "their 
stand  on  the  west  side  of  the  altar,  facing  east,"  by  virtue  of  tliis 
rubric  directing  them  to  stand  at  the  north  side  of  the  tabled 

If  the  validity  of  this  appeal  to  rubrical  authority  were  once  made 
out,  we  should  be  Ixjund  lo  athuit  the  legiiUty  of  the  pmctice,  how- 
ever little  primitive  or  adapted  for  congregational  worskii>  it  may  be. 


•  "  Vetiia  Liturgia  AlAmaaica,"  pars  i.,  p.  186. 

t  Suconil  edition,  1865,  p.  xxxii. 

X  I^at  it  liiould  be  supposed  that  we  have  stated  onr  own  objection  in  this  fonn  ns  an 
myumtntHm  ad  ahtttrdum,  wo  add  Dr.  Ltltledale's  own  rtntemcat: — "They  take  thdr 
itaad  at  the  West  ilde  of  tlw  Altar,  facing  East,  and  turning  their  bocki  an  tho  rongr^ga- 
titm,  Rtandin;^,  howorer,  at  that  part  of  the  West  vide  M'hinh  is  □varu'st  to  the  >'i>rtli,  in 
what  would,  in  ihort,  Kpcaldnf;  in  tonns  of  the  compaas,  ho  the  N.W.  by  W.  point." 
— Xorth-SiJfj  p.  4. 
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and  whatever  occasion  it  may  nRbr*l  for  tlie  insinuation  of  erroi'S 
which  were  unheard  of  in  auy  part  of  Clu-istendom  for  several  cen- 
turies, and  against  which  the  reformed  Chm*ch  of  Enj^land  tUstinctly 
protests,  a]thouj^h  expressly  directing;  the  oblation  of  the  elements 
and  unraistftkahly  tearliiiig  the  reality  of  their  consecration.  But  wo 
must  not  be  letl  into  a  theological  discussion.  We  propose  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  historical  and  external,  or,  perhaps  wo  may  call  it,  tho 
legal  a.spect  of  this  inquir}',  and  to  deal  with  it  on  archaeological  and 
critical  rather  than  on  doctrinal  grounds.  Moi*e  iiaportant  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  these  "  weightier  uiuttei-s "  are  wholly  beside  the 
(juestion  when  we  are  inquiring  how  certuin  rubrics  are  to  be  obej'cd, 
except  in  so  far  as  a  reference  to  li  j^riori  considerations  may  inci- 
dentally assist  in  a5certainin<;  the  intontion  of  the  fnimers. 

"Wg  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  have  supposed  that  the  undoubted 
intention  and  plain  meaniag  of  the  phrase  "atajiding  at  the  north 
side,"  was  that  the  priest  shoiUd  stand  on  tho  north  side  of  the  holy 
table,  and  "at,"  V.  p.,  close  to,  and  with  his  fac«  towards,  the  side 
or  end.  Further  inquiry*  has  con\'inced  us  that  it  was  so  imderstood 
and  obeyed  from  the  first;  and  we  have  been  miablo  to  discover 
one  single  instance  where,  until  within  these  last  few  years,  the 
meaning  of  "  north  side,"  wliich  wo  are  now  told  it  must  necessarily 
beai',  was  even  ao  much  as  hinted  at. 

The  specification  of  "  north  side  of  the  tabic  "  as  the  position  of 
thn  priest,  first  made  its  ai>pcarance  in  1552,  in  the  second  Prayer- 
book  of  lidward  A'L,  and  the  clause  remained  withuut  alteration  in 
1559  and  ltj04.  In  IGCl,  the  reviewers  had  the  Scotch  book  of  1637 
before  them.  In  the  paHicidara  to  bo  considei*Gd,*  an  alteration  was 
suggested  in  the  position  of  the  table.  In  the  Prayer-book  (printed 
1634)  with  marginal  corrections  in  the  handwriting  of  Sancroft 
(aflcnvnnls  the  archbishop,  but  then  chaplain  to  Bishop  Cosin),  this 
alteration  is  inserted,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  to  insert  tlie  explana- 
tory "  or  end  "  of  the  Scotch  book,-f  but  thoy  contined  themselves  to 
changing  "  be "  into  tlie  more  modem  "  are,"  and  to  tho  addition  of 
the  three  last  words  as  to  the  posture  of  the  people.  At  the  Savoy, 
the  pi-eabyteriaji  commissionei-s  made  no  remark  upon  this  rubric, 
though  they  strongly  objectetl  to  the  daily  prayers  bt^ing  said  mtli 
the  buck  to  the  people,  as  was  done  when  the  stalls  in  the  chancel 
were  relumed,  or  the  prayer-dusk  faced  the  eaat.  The  couunissioaers 
for  the  revision  in  1689  suggested  an  alteration  requiring  the  minister 
to  kueel4  but  bin  position  was  left  imchanged. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  attention  was  actually  drawn  to  tho  rubric 
u  1661  and  1680,  no  alteration  in  this  point  was  either  made  or 

•  NichoUa'B  " Additionul  KoU*,"  p.  69.  t  Bulley*a  "Variation*,"  p.  U2. 

X  Blue  Book  [1654),  p.  43. 
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Bitgj»eateil  on  cither  of  the  live  occasions  when  the  prayer-book  wjus 
submittAid  to  formal  diacussiou ;  auil  we  may  therefore  aasume  that  it 
wft-s  hehl  to  l)e  siiJhciontly  intelligible,  aiid  tliat  it  must  still  inoan 
what  it  wa-s  inttinded  to  mean  in  1552. 

To  tuidcrstand  tlie  change  that  was  then  umde,  wc  miLst  go  back  to 
the  state  of  tilings  on  the  accession  of  litiwanl  VI.  The  rcformei-s, 
OS  we  have  already  seen,  found  the  altars  for  the  most  part  close  to 
the  wall,  and,  when  made  of  stone,  often  built  into  it.  The  high 
altars  M-ere  lefl  uudistnrbed,  but  the  prayer-book  of  1549  cut  away 
the  ceremonial  uhangea  of  i>osition  of  the  priest,  and  tlie  corrcspouding 
•*  fUttings  of  the  book  "  from  the  right  horn  to  the  middle,  and  back 
again — ^when  then*  wtus  no  deacon,  to  the  left  honi  also, — and  ititaining 
the  westward  position  of  the  priest,  speciiied  only  the  "midst  of  tlie 
altar"  for  his  ministration.  But  the  rejection  of  these  ceremonies 
was  not  contentedly  acquiesced  in  by  the  admirers  of  lii^h  ritual  in 
those  days,  and  articles  were  issued  commanding  that  "no  minister  do 
counterfeit  the  popish  mass,  as  to  kiss  the  Lord's  table,  .... 
shifting  the  bot>k  from  one  place  to  another,  ...  or  setting  any 
light  on  the  Lord's  table  at  any  time,  and  finally  to  use  no  other  cere- 
monies than  are  appointed  in  the  King's  Book  of  Common  Prayer."* 

The  next  step  was  the  removal  of  the  altars,  under  the  authority  uf 
letters  from  the  council+  to  the  bishops,  reriuiring  that  all  altai-s 
should  be  taken  do\\'u.  and  instead  thereof  a  tablet  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^P  ^^ 
the  chancel  to  serve  for  tlie  ministration  of  the  blessed  Communioiu 
Tlus  was  done,  as  wiw  explained  in  the  reii^ons§  which  were  enclosed 
in  tlie  lettei*s,  for  the  puri>oso  of  "  moving  tlie  simple  from  tlie  s\iper- 

•  CarclwcU,  "Dor.  Ann.,"  i.  pp.  63'4.  In  Bishop  Ridley's  Visitation  Artidca  (a.d.  1550) 
there  xa  a  specification  of  tlie  aboliohed  reremouiea  as  in  Cheae  articltw,  and  on  iiijunctioa 
to  "  lue  only  the  ccrcnionica  aud  geeturea  cppointcil  by  the  Book  of  Commou  Prayer,  and 
none  uthor,  so  that  there  do  not  cppc^ir  in  them  any  oouatorfoitmg  of  tbo  popish  man." 
—Ihid.,  pp.  81-2. 

t  'i'ltli  Nov.,  IdfiO.  Bishop  Goodrich  of  Ely  enjoined  that  a  table  fit  and  proper  for 
the  Sooninent  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  onr  Ixrd  Aould  bo  derontly  and  wlenmly  Ht  np 
tnd  placed  in  eycry  poriih  rhurrh  Lcfuro  Christmas. 

X  The  fonn&l  difference  between  on  altar  and  a  tabic,  as  it  was  imdcrstood  at  the  Befor- 
mstion,  appears  to  have  loin  in  this, — that  the  one  was  "rlosed"  and  ordiouily  fixed, 
and  the  other  opt^n,  i*.  ^.,  stoitdiu^  011  Utga  of  joiner's  work  ("  u  joint  tablu  "},  inftciid  of 
being  board«d  up,  and  presumably  moveablu  ;~-not  that  the  table  was  wood  and  the  altar 
stoDp,  for  altars  in  this  conntrj-  w«re  often  uf  wood.  Bialiup  Goodrich,  iji  the  injunction 
<]noted  in  the  lost  note,  direi:ted  the  demolition  ('*  fuuditiu  ct  penitus  diatruont  ot  cvi'rtant") 
of  all  altars,  whrtlicr  made  of  Rtone  or  otherwiae  ("ex  Upidibus  sen  o/iu^uo^^  nvdooun- 
stnicta").  Erasmus  mentions  a  wooden  altar  at  Canterbury,  dedicated  to  tho  Blcsasd 
Virgin ;  and  in  tho  account  of  Gray's  Inn  Chapel  (Dugilale's  "  Origincs  Judlcialcs"  (1071), 
p.  2a4),  M'c  have  the  items  of  the  exporditiire  "  for  setting  up  a  new  altar  on  Uil-  Uomish 
religion  being  restored,  1  Mariu.-,"  from  which  wc  lind  that  it  was  of  "ookcn  bounL" 

\  "Ridley's  Works"  (Parker  Societv),  p.  322.  These  reasons  are  included  omongat 
Itidloy's  own  writings,  but  Fox  ("Martyrs,"  2,  44-fl,  Ed.  IG84)  give*  them  as  the 
**(-antrnts"  of  the  council's  letters,  and  the  let'.en  ^oak  of  them  oa  coasideraliona  sent 
*♦  herewith." 
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stitious  0)>iniona  of  tlie  popish  mass  unto  t)ic  rigltt  use  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ; "  aud  uot  for  the  purpose,  as  is  ni'ten  assnined,  of  excludiug 
the  idea  of  any  eucharistic  sacrifice.  The  reasons  for  taking  down 
the  luatcriiU  altars  go  on  to  vintUcate  the  name  as  apiilie<l  to  tlie 
I/jrd's  table,  "  for  that  ihert  is  offered  the  same  sacrifice  of  praise  aud 
thanksgiving  ; "  and  the  fathers  of  our  reformation  <lo  not  hesitate  to 
apply  the  name  of  altar  to  the  Tj)r<Vs  table  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, arguing  that  it  has  no  necessary  connection  witii  the 
propitiatory  ofl'erings  or  slain  sacrifices  of  the  Jews.  Heylyn,  how- 
ever, tells  U3,  "  there  was  no  universal  change  to  tables  until  the  i-epeal- 
ing  of  the  first  hturgy,  in  which  the  priest  is  appointed  to  stand 
before  the  midst  of  the  table  in  the  celebration,  and  the  establishing 
of  the  second,  in  which  it  was  required  that  the  jiriest  shall  stand  on 
the  north  side  of  the  table,  had  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,"  • 

When  the  altai^  were  taken  down,  and  tables  set  up  in  their  room, 
the  obvious  way  of  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  nibric  was  to 
continue  to  minister  on  the  western  side  or  fi*ont;  but  when  wo  take 
into  account  how  greatly  this  turning  away  from  the  congn^ation 
offended  the  less  conservative  reformers,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there 
was  some  foundation  in  truth  for  the  gibes  of  the  Romanists  in 
Queen  Mary's  days.  Thus  Ijisliop  White,  of  Lincoln,  olijectod  to 
llidley  in  his  lust  examination, — '*  When  your  table  was  constituted, 
you  could  never  be  content  ui  phiciiig  the  same ;  ufiw  east,  now  north, 
now  one  way,  now  another;  until  it  pleased  God,  of  his  goodness, 
to  place  it  clean  out  of  church."  And  so  Br.  Weston,  disputing 
against  Litimer  at  Oxford,  in  1555,  jeera  the  refonners  as  l>eing  "  like 
a  company  of  apes,  that  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  tlieir  tails, 
looking  one  day  east,  another  day  west,  one  this  way,  and  another 
that"  And  in  the  followiug  year,  Myles  llugganl,  servant  to  the 
Queen's  Xajesty,  in  "Tlie  Pisplayitig  of  the  Protestants  aud  sundry 
their  Practices,"  makes  merry  with  the  iliversities  in  ministering  the 
Communion : — "  Pirst  they  placed  the  table  jdoft,  where  the  high 
altar  stood  ;  then  must  it  be  removed  from  the  wall,  that  one  may  go 
between  ;  the  ministers  being  in  contention  whether  to  turn  their 
faces  either  toward  the  west,  the  north,  or  the  south :  .  .  .  thus 
turning  every  way,  they  myste  the  right  way.  but  yet  they  could  not 
hit  it."f  Hardwick  tells  us  that  "  in  the  southeni  convocation  of 
1550,  indications  were  not  wanting  of  antipathy  tn  the  posture  or 
place  of  the  officiating  minister  ;"J  an<l  in  the  com-se  of  the  next  year 
steps  were  taken  towanls  a  revision  of  the  first  book.  Cranmer 
ivquired  Peter  Martyr  and  Pucer,  who  were  then  diWnity  pi-ofessors 

•  "Refonnfltion,**  07.  t  Stcond  wlition,  fol.  81. 

X  "  Bcfunnation,"  p.  321.    The  autbor,  uiilike  himself,  bad  uot  given  Ma  auUioritj  in 
this  inatanco. 
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at  Oxforil  and  Cambridge,  to  give  him  their  oj>imou  upon  it.  i>ucer 
fitrougly  iuveifjbed  against  the  se^Tegatiou  of  the  clergy  in  the  read- 
ing of  tlie  daily  prayer,*  and  is  very  urgent  that  the  table  should  l)e 
so  placed*]-  that  idl  thiii^^s  thut  are  said  at  it  ("quje  ad  earn  dicuntur") 
may  be  heard,  but  he  does  not  mentinu  the  position  of  the  niiniater. 
His  brother  professor  at  Oxford,  who  hatl  sent  in  his  "  Animad- 
versionea"  at  the  dcsiixj  of  the  primate,  writes  (10th  Jan.,  3  551-2)  to 
thank  him  for  a  si^^ht  of  his  "  Censura,"  and  very  clearly  leta  us  see 
the  stress  be  laid  upon  all  that  appertained  to  the  Lonl's  Slipper  being 
said  and  done  befortj  tiie  communicants. 

Bishop  IIoopLT,  in  his  celebrated  fourth  serinon  before  the  King 
(I2lh  March,  1550),  had  already  urged  "that  such  as  receive  the  most 
precious  CoiTiniuiiioii  k\'(  the  Body  of  Chri.st,  might  both  liear  and  see 
plainly  what  is  done,  as  it  was  used  in  the  primitive  Cliurch."  The 
King  threw  his  infhieuce  into  the  scale,  and  ifc  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  when  the  praycr-bouk  was  revised  in  1552,  among  other  more 
important  alterations,  not  only  now  was  the  name  of  altar  removed 
from  tlie  liturgy,  as  before  the  thiug  had  been  fi-om  the  chui-chefl, 
l-Bnd  the  name,  table.  Lord's  table,  ur  holy  table,  substituted  for  it, 
in  other  nibrics4:  but  also  the  rubric  for  the  imsiliou  of  the  aninister 
was  remodelled  in  the  form  ^vhich  has  maintained  its  place  to  the 
present  day.  We  cannot  quote  any  contemporary  account  of  this 
change,  but  we  meet  with  the  following  notices  within  the  next 
hundred  years.  Cosiu  on  the  rubric  as  to  the  nortli  side,  after 
leferring  to  the  "  ado  about  the  posture  of  the  table,  and  the  priest 
standing  at  it,"  "the  excejitions  taken  mid  tbeop])ositiou  made  against 
that  order,"  adds  *'  tliat  at  the  last  tliey  agreed  to  set  fortli  this  rule 
in  the  fifth  of  King  Kdward,  instead  of  the  former,  set  forth  in  the 
second  year.'*§  ]Ieyl\ii  explains  that  it  was  felt  that  the  diversities 
under  the  fii-st  book,  "  though  in  circumstauce  only,  might  di-aw 
contempt  on  the  sacrament  itself,  and  give  gi^at  scandal  to  many 
moderate  and  well-meaiiing  men.  A  rubric  therefore  is  i-esolved  on, 
by  which  the  minister  thiit  uiilciates  should  be  appuinted  to  a 
certain  place,  and  by  the  rubric  then  devised,  the  north  side  was 
thought  fitter  than  any  other."j]  His  adversary.  Archbishop  Williams, 
t4ikes  the  same  view; — "  The  conteiitiou  was  determined  for  the  north 
side  of  the  table."  1"  And  lastly,  Hamon  L'Estrange,  writing  in  1559, 
quotes  from  the  MS.  collections  of  a  learned  man, — which  probably 
carries  this  piece  of  evidence  some  years  farther  back: — "As  for 
the  priest  standing  at  the  noilh  side  of  the  table,  tins  aeemeth  to 

•  "  Script  Anglir.  Censuni,"  p.  467.  t  Thid.,  p.  4C4. 

X  This  brought  the  wgrtling  of  our  rubric  into  orcordanco  with  St.  Chrrsostom's  and 
other  Eaitcm  liturgies,  and  alio  into  cooformity  vith  tlio  inspired  rubric,  to  to  flpcak,  of 
tbp  ritual  of  till)  flhow-bread.  {  XichulU,  *'.\dd.  Notes,"  p.  3G. 

n  "liuformuUon,"  170.  1  "Holy  Tabic,"  p.  *3. 
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avoid  the  fashion  ol"  the  priest  standing  with  his  face  towanla  ibo 
east,  aa  is  tlio  popish  practice,"* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  can  Lave  arrived  at  tlio 
oonchision  tliat  the  revisera  intended  tlio  priest  to  stand  hjitt^  the 
north  end  or  Iiom,  liecauae  if  this  had  been  tlieir  Intention  they 
would  most  assuredly  have  said  it,  for  they  weve  familiar  with  the 
jihrnsc,  and  many  of  them  had  niinisUircd  for  years  accoixling  to  the 
Sarum  missal,  in  •which  tho  corresponding  position  before  the  south 
end  is  repeatedly  enjoined. 

No  doubt  they  did  intend  a  change  from  the  front ;  and  indeed  a 
change  from  this  position  seems  the  uatuttd  complement  of  a  book  of 
rommoji  pmyer.  "When  the  old  prayers  were  first  translated  into  that 
noble  Englisli  in  which  they,  fur  the  most  part,  have  come  down  Ut 
us,  the  priest  was  directed  to  "  begin  with  a  loud  voice  the  Txird'a 
prayer,  cullod  tlie  Patenjoster,"  and  to  say  the  prayer  of  consecration 
"  plainly  and  distinctly,"  instead  ot*  secretly  as  before.  So  long  as  tlm 
services  were  in  Latin,  it  made  no  difference  to  the  people  whether 
they  coidd  hear  or  not.  They  wet^  perfornicHl  for  them  by  the  priest 
and  clerks,  and  they  looked  on  as  devoutly  aa  they  could,  or  engaged 
in  those  devotions  in  their  mother  tongue  which  an  under-current  of 
spiritual  religion,  running  its  blessed  course  thrftughout  the  luiddlc 
ages,  had  not  failed  to  jnovide  for  their  private  use  ph  but  the  very 
circumstance  of  the  prayers  being  translated  into  a  "tongue  under- 
standed  of  the  people,"  implied  some  provision  for  their  hearing 
them  also.  Hence  the  priest  was  directed  to  speak  out,  tliough  his 
position  with  liia  back  to  the  people  Wiis  not  yet  interfercKl  with — 
henceforth  thei^e  wjus  but  the  one  fonu  for  the  "lered  and  lowed," 
for  clergy  and  laity  alike ;  but  when  the  first  book  came  to  be  revised, 
four  years  later,  the  principle  of  "  Englisliing  "  the  prayers,  namely, 
that  jmblic  worsliip  was  bencefortli  to  be  congregatioTial  as  it  was  at 
liie  first,  letl  to  farther  change,  and  the  priest  was  no  longer  to  tttm 
away  from  the  people,  now  that  they  had  been  required  either  to  join 
in  with,  or  follow,  the  service  he  was  engaged  in,  by  responding  or 
by  their  Amen.J 

•  '•  AUiant.1  of  Divine  Ofllccs"  (Oxford,  1846),  p.  245. 

t  It  may  be  interesting  to  somo  of  our  roatlons  to  knuw  that  tlio  Early  Engliah  Text 
Society  an  about  to  iaoue  ■  collection  of  dcvotioas  of  this  character,  vhich  bavo  never 
before  b«en  printed. 

X  This  reawiuble  conctwoD  of  a  change  to  tbe  iiorth  side  voa  Dot  only  intended  to 
pnablc  the  congrcgatioD  to  000  and  hear  vhrtt  wa«  done,  but  it  also  secured  uniformity  in 
the  faahion  of  aduiinismtion.  IIo^»*ever  diitaateful  it  mny  hnvo  been  to  the  adherents  of 
tbo  "old  religion/'  it  must  have  been  very  for  from  satisfying  tho  reqtiimnents  of  tlio 
Calviniaa  party,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  furm  they  adopted  when  they  were  free  to 
etrry  out  their  ovn  preferences,  for  then  they  did  not  ollov  the  pottura  of  standing  at  all. 
According  to  "The  Fonn  of  Pmycra  and  Ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  &c.,  nwd  in  tho 
Snglish  congregation  at  Geneva,  and  approved  by  the  famous  and  loomed  num,  John 
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We  are  left  to  inference  for  the  reasons  for  adopting  the  north  side. 
The  right  has  always  been  what  Whcatley  calls  thu  "upper  side,"  and 
"  nortli  side  "  may  have  been  merely  an  unanibiiruoiis  description  of 
Hie  proper  riylit,  and  tlio  position  nuiy  have  been  o^'eed  npou  with  no 
reference  U)  ]>nrnitive  anthority  or  .symbolical  .significance.  ]3ut  on 
the  other  haml,  Bishop  liidley,  in  his  Inst  examination  at  Oxfonl,  in 
reply  tti  an  nr;^unent  of  Bisho])  W'liite  from  the  "  plucking  down  of 
alUirs,"  answers  that  "  the  taking  down  of  altai-s  was  done  upon  jiiat 
considerations,  for  that  they  seemed  to  come  too  nigh  to  tlie  Jews' 
usage ;  neither  was  the  Supper  of  tlie  Tjord  at  any  time  better  minis- 
tered, nor  mure  duly  i-cceived,  than  in  these  hitler  days,  when  all 
ihittJfs  vcrc  hfovfjhi  to  the  rit^  arul  usage  of  ike  primitive  Church!'* 
If  the  various  documents  vliich  illustrate  the  old  "  Ordo  Roraamis  " 
had  \m^w  piiblialiod.and  the  reproductions  of  the  earliest  illuminatioua 
and  dmwings  had  boon  accessible  to  the  i-ofonuers,  they  would  have 
Ijecn  at  no  loss  to  find  antieut  precedents  for  tlio  ritual  use  of  the  north 
end  of  the  altar;  and  Anudarius  and  the  niediiuval  ritualists  would 
Iiavii  supplied  tlieni  witli  a  mysticid  justilication  lor  their  choice,  if 
they  had  caied  for  such  rationcdisni.  But  aasunung,  us  is  most  likely, 
that  they  did  not  rely  ujion  any  direet  jirceedunt,  they  most  prtibably 
tixe<l  n|Mm  tlte  side  as  t!ie  nearest  approach  to  tlie  position  of  the  priest 
in  the  early  Church  behind  the  altar,  which  could  be  enforced  in  all 
cases.  Tlie  eastward  jiositiou  was  not  possible  where  the  table  occupied 
the  place  of  the  (dd  altar  "along  the  wall,"  and  they  nn'ght  have  b«wu 
imwilling  to  intiwhice  a  diversity  in  tlie  position  of  llie  priest  by 
restoring  the  more  ancient  practire  in  thosv  clmrches  wliere,  from  the 
tjiblc  being  placed  in  some  otiier  pai-t  of  the  chancel,  or  in  the  body  of 
the  churcli,  it  might  liave  been  possible  to  do  so.-|* 

Wo  cannot  for  one  moment  sup]  lOse  that  the  north  side  was  fixed 
npon  "with  any  reference  to  the  slaying  of  tho  burnt  offenng  "on  tho 
side  of  the  altar  northward  before  the  Lord."  J    This  text,  or  rather 


Cal\-in.  Imprititcil  at  Genoraby  Jubn  Crrspin,  ld.il]"  (p.  TS). — "ThenhortAlion  cndcti, 
the  iiiiniaUT  i-omtUi  down  from  the  pulpit,  aiiil  sittcth  at  tho  tablo,  ovcry  ui&a  and  M'omau 
in  lUto  wuo  taliiDg  thoir  pliu-o  as  occasiun  tK:st  Kn'cth." 

•  asth  Sept.,  1655.     "  W.irVn,"  p.  281. 

t  It  may  bo  tluit  Uiiii  pi;riiiitt*-d  dlvrrnty  m  to  tho  potition  nf  tho  toLlo  may  have  Icl  to 
tho  iwc  of  "rijc"  in  preference  to  "  cnil.''  If  "end"  had  bocn  usod,  it  »*'mU  nut  hdvo 
been  ajTjiliralpU'  to  the  caw  of  Commmiiun  toblvs  placed  uast  and  wiwl.,  or  '*  (nblc-wlsc,"  m 
it  aftorwarcU  carai!  to  lio  cftlUd, — an  ottcrnativfi  wbinh  Laud  and  hU  follower?,  bofcrw  tliP 
Ri.*b«1Ui)ii,  set  thcmsdrcs  to  oppow,  and  nhich  is  no  longer  recognised  by  the  rubric  as  alttdrod 
in  1601. 

X  LcT.  i.  1 1.  Dr.  Liltledoli.'  overlooks  the  esprwa  direction  in  this  rers*  to  fpritilclc  thp 
bloo<l  of  the  bumt  eaciifirc  "  round  nbout  the  altar,"  and  so  rtjfcrs  to  the  ritiuU  of  tho  buint 
oilonng  as  a  proof  thnt  tht«  "  nonnril "  position  of  the  priest  is  in  fnml  of  tlie  altnr  :^*'  Tho 
iltar  of  burnt  «ll'frint;  bad  a  ininnt  rtd  line  tfratfn  acru*.i  iht  midtt  uftkt  /rwt  to  mark  \h* 
hdgbta  at  which  different  IdoM-siinnUings  were  to  be  mndc.    It  is  suIRciontly  obvions 
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tliia  text  in  the  oW  translntion,  as  we  shall  Imvc  OMa-sion  to  sw^  pre- 
sently, may  very  well  have  suggested  the  wnnling  of  the  niVnie;  hut 
— in(»Bmu<!li  as  the  oUl  altars  of  our  ohui-chcs  had  been  Irtken  down, 
although  Q».luiittedly  in  themselves  indifferent,  because  they  horl  he«n 
found  to  comiteuauce  the  Kouiish  dottiiue  of  the  mass,  viz.,  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  that  wliich  is  oifered  on  tlie  alUu'  with  Cluist's 
own  sacrifice  on  the  eross,  and  its  consequent  pKipitiatory  i)ower  for 
c|uick  and  dead,  the  very  doctrinu  which  the  fathcni  of  oiir  reforma- 
tion 80  soon  rosiatcd  even  to  the  deatli, — inasmuch  as  they  felt  the 
dangorou3  character  of  this  doctrine  so  sti-ongly,  arguing  against  it, 
aa  we  sometimes  find  them,  and  with  such  veliumenco  as  to  seem  to 
nni  into  the  other  extreme,  and  almost  to  ignore  the  Bcrijitural  and 
primitivo  doctrine, — it  is  tpiite  impossible  that  they  can  have  intro- 
duced any  ceremony,  not  oidy  which  might  have  been  i!erverted  to 
teach,  hut  because  it  did  teach,  that  the  euchoristic  sacrifice  was  "to 
make  atonement"  like  the  burnt  offering. 

It  may  be  possible  thai- — wishing  to  exclude  the  Romisli  \'iew  of 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  as  if  Christ  still  needed  to  lie  otteivd,  and  yet 
wishing  to  1  iriug  fonvard  the  idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  pmise  and  thanks- 
pving  which  we  have  access  to  ofler  "  by  llim,"  and  wliich  is  signified 
by  mid  accompanies  the  material  oblutitm  of  the  elements  hi'Tore 
they  are  consecrat*id — they  may  have  intended  the  bread  and  wine  to 
be  set  upon  the  northward  part  of  the  table,*  instead  of  in  tlic  midst, 
ns  under  the  first  lK)ok;  although,  owing  to  there  being  no  rubric  to 
this  effect,  the  middle  place  may  have  kej>t  its  hold  from  traditional 
usage.  Supposing  tliis,  and  supposing  also  that  they  had  gone  by 
Jewish  j^recedent,  they  would  luive  found  it — not  in  the  ritual  of  living 
victims,  ty])ical  of  the  One  and  ever-prevailing  Victim,  offered  enco 
for  all, — but  in  the  traditional  ritual  of  the  shew-bread,  the  unViloody 


tliflt  unless  tlie|)m-«t  faced  thin  line  lie  could  not  pcrfonn  the  rite  actmmlely."^(Lighlfoot, 
"Tcniiilo  iScnricc,"  \'iu.  I.  vi.)  We  mid,  from  Liyhtfuot,  thu  worda  correaporiding  U> 
Utosc  priuU'il  in  iUilicA,  which  w-ill  giri)  tie  rcailer  nn  opporttiaity  of  judgiug  how  lar  his 
wordd  ami  thoir  real  honiing  arc  Inily  n-pmiicntpd:— "  Thore  wtw  a  ftd  li*tt  about  tbo  altnr^ 
jiutt  in  the  midilli-,  lictwcen  tbo  Lotlom  and  the  tup;"  and  \\ie  fulJuwiui^  M<nteni'eigoon  to 
tiit^Titii^n  tlif  nibljiiiiRol  bi'counl  of  ihc  nmnnrr  in  which  tho  Jt'uUh  prif«t  ipiinklod  thv 
blood  niund  ubout  tho  nlUir.  in  two  mutiuiis.  at  Uic  N.£.  and  8.W.  comcre,  each  SBpendoa 
ht'ing  in  the  fbnu  of  a  Oreok  ^atnma  (r).  L' Kinpcrcur  rt-ndcn  the  miahna  (tnAtuo 
"Uiddutli,"  Ro  muuuriii  templi,  <!ap.  i.  I.),  **  Filum  vcro  coccinoum  cingobiit  lUtarD 
mrditim  nd  disctmendum  inter  songuinDB  infcriorca  ct  «upcrion>»." 
*  Wo  may  infer  ttial  thli  woa  ot  Imut  occnsionaUy  duno,  from  tho  fidlowing  qiMtatioa 
'ollD  Bft«t«n,  wlirt  hud  Itcw  a  fidl..w  of  Xew  Collygp,  hut  fled  to  Flanders,  and,  afl*T 
•on^nd  works  a^iust  JimtcI  nt  Antwerp  and  LouTain.in  1 56i)-7,  bccamu  a  Jrstiit : 
r  ordor  of  c(<lobntltnK  lin*  ('ommimiun  is  §o  inadvisedly  coaecived.  that  orery  man 
atu  hit  )iriviil«  niit:  or  t^annn,  wht  Uiur  ho  will  take  the  bread  in  his  luuida  or  let  U 
the  tnd  uf  iho  tablo,  tho  brimd  and  wino  betug  hud  u]Km  il)i<  tabic  where  itplnaes 
on  or  poiufa  ojork  to  act  Uioin."— Qffo^,  Ilcylffn,  **  Itfifonoation,"  340. 
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sacrifice  of  the  twelve  tribes,  in  n  state  of  ncceptance  liy  the  contimiud 
a»<l  ivj>eate(l  ehedding  of  Mood,  aiul  a  chief  tyjie  of  the  pure  oHeiing 
of  the  Christiau  Church,  sanctified  mid  accepted  "  through  the  ofl'ering 
of  the  iHxIy  of  Jesua  Chrijit  once  fur  all." 

Scriptum  is  silent  as  to  the  cercuionial  tliat  was  observwl.  Ih'. 
littledalo  infers  that  the  priest  stood  in  front  (p.  7) ;  but  if  he  hoil 
acted  upon  his  uwn  ]!ritir.i[(lo,  and  refenxjd  "to  the  rahhis  of  the 
8yiiaf{oj(uc  for  informatiou,"*  he  would  have  found  that  the  priests 
who  sot  the  "hot  bread"  upon  the  table  stmni  ou  the  pwpor  rij^ht 
at  one  end,  wliilst  those  who  took  the  loaves  from  before  the  Ijord 
stood  at  the  other.  "  Hi  detraliebant  et  illi  rcponebautj  co  quod 
scriptum  est  (Exo«L  xxv.  30j,  Coram  me  semper."*t* 

It  may  be  objt!ctcd  tliat  wo  seem  to  talce  it  for  gTant<jil  that  by 
"north  side  of  the  table"  the  revLsors  meant  "  north  side'*  and  not 
"  west  iixjnt ;"  and  indeed,  we  do  venture  to  think  that  if  those  who 
differ  from  us  would  only  take  a  coamion-sensc  view  of  the  farts 
of  the  case,  they  woidd  have  no  diHiculty  in  cominy;  to  the  same  con- 
cluai(m.  The  elianj;e  in  the  wordin^^  iif  the  nibrie  Rurely  implied 
Bomc  chauj.'e;  the  chungcs  tliat  were  intrinluced,  always  with  a  salvn 
AA  to  the  primitive  and  scriptural  character  (jf  tho  former  b(K)k,  were 
avowwlly  eoncassions  lo"doul»ts  for  the  fashion  and  administration 
of  the  sendee ;"  and  when  we  talco  into  account  the  nature  of  tho 
objections  raised  aj^'ainst  the  westward  jiosiliou,  cud  it  be  supposed 
that  they  would  Iiave  Iwen  silenced  by  reqiuring  the  priest,  still  with 
Ilia  back  to  the  people,  merely  t4>  move  a  little  farther  north  alon*^  tho 
front  ()f  the  table  ?  If  such  hatl  been  the  received  inteqiretatiou  of 
the  nibric,  would  it  not  have  l>cen  subject  to  attack,  and  would  no 
clforts  have  been  made  to  procure  an  alteration  ?  Or,  if  the  non- 
natural  explanation  had  at  any  former  time  been  advanced  in  theory, 
or  systematically  act«d  upon  in  practice,  ever  so  ])aiiially,  wtmld 
there  have  been  no  hint  of  this  diversity  \x\  the  pruteslant  apologies 
and  in  the  rejoirulers  of  the  lioman  catholics,  or  in  tho  voluminous 
amtroveraies  arising  out  of  the  attack  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Lord's 


*  **  When  wc  find  ft  difficult}'  in  OitplAining  Uie  meaning  or  origin  of  o  plinteo  or  rtU?  in 
the  Common  Prayer,  wo  miut  refer  to  tlic  3k[iaaal  ami  Ilromrj'  \  and  whcio  theao  foil  ua;  vo 
lunift  look  to  tlic  Venioituch^  thi.>  TtUnuid^  luiii  the  Jtalbii  of  the  (yijnagogM  for  informatiLm, 
ozutljr  u  gcognptucftl  oxploid-x  act  whuu  fioaruliing  ior  tho  vuU-licihl  of  a  xiTcr."— 
XtfTth-SiUf,  p.  6. 

f  ^ial^u^  "  Codex  Miaehoth."  Sarenliuntu,  r.  104.  The  priestA  vho  placed  tlie  Rbeir- 
lactad  itood  on  tlie  MUtb  aJdo, — "  Qui  inliuduu-liatit,  ii  ctalnnt  nd  nipridit>u  faiiubus  od 
•eptmtrionem  conrorsb ;"  but  wc  miut  recollect,  ia  traucfurriiig  the  relatiru  po^tiooi  to 
our  churthcs,  that  tlie  boly  of  holii's  woi  at  the  Twt  end,  ami  tho  proper  right  or  morn 
boooimble  lide  od  the  south,  as  it  is  od  the  north  with  us.  U  i«  olnioBt  tuinor(<aMiy  to 
explain  that  W4>  do  not  rely  upon  Oua  aisunuNl  analogy ;  but  if  it  »cr^'e  no  other  purpoao,  H 
will  prove  how  utterly  untvnoblc  i«  Dr.  IJltlcdalc'i  positioni  even  ogainM^  weapona  of  hi* 
own  chooaing. 
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Supper  by  tlio  pnrilAns  and  llieir  successors  after  the  restoration  ? 
And  slioultl  we  have  heard  notliinj^  of  it  iu  the  course  of  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  position  of  the  comiuuuion  table,  which  raged  witli 
such  violence  and  with  such  disastrous  consef|uences  to  the  chuieh 
immetlintely  before  the  niliellitin  ?  or  agaiii  in  the  longer-lived  con- 
troversy as  to  the  place  for  reading  "  the  second  stTvicc,"  as  it  was 
called? 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  a  negative,  and  wo  ctrrtaiuly  cannot  prove 
that  there  are  no  sucli  references,  but  we  have  never  met  with  any 
passage  looking'  that  way,  and — oveu  if  the  burthen  of  pi-oof  did  not 
lie  upon  those  who  seek  to  disturb  the  prescriptive  interpretation — 
wo  may  take  it  for  gniuted  that  the  advocate  of  the  wcstwai-d  posi- 
tion have  not  met  with  any  evidence  in  their  favour,  as  none  has 
been  produced.  UTiere  is,  however,  a  stronger  presumption  of  this 
al>sence  of  any  positive  testimony  to  be  found  in  the  line  adopted 
by  Bishop  "Wren  when,  as  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion, ho  was  impeached  in  1G41  for  consecrating  with  Ids  back  to 
tlie  jieople;  and  his  silence  is  the  more  significant  as  the  defence 
which  he  prepared  proves  his  readiness  as  a  disputatit,  luul  the 
ability  with  wliich  he  availed  Iiimself  of  any  aigument  from  the 
woi-diug  or  turn  of  an  expression.  "We  find  him  bringing  forward 
quotations  from  Iwoks  and  the  recollections  of  aged  clel^^ne^•  in 
other  instances,  and  if  it  could  liave  been  done  in  this,  we  should 
most  unquestionably  have  found  him  urging  some  stniy  precedent  or 
some  one's  gloss  on  tlie  rubric  as  a  ju.stification,  insteail  of  pleading 
physical  inability,  and  the  absence  of  any  superetitious  mystery  as  his 
excuse 

But  before  we  bring  forward  our  evidence  for  the  northern  position, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  examine  what  is  urged  on  the  otlier  side  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  rubric-f    Por  the  puri>ose  of  his  argument^  our 


•  •'  ParrntaliR,"  p.  79. 

t  Perhaps  wo  oiiglit  not  to  pass  vithont  remurk  "two  things"  which  Dr,  Littletlnlo 
tp.  12)  tells  us  "have  to  l»o  not*'<l  Vfore  iirocccding  to  argue  from  tho  Samm  rubrics. 
The  '  right  corner  *  rcfcrrccl  to  dooa  not  mean  that  at  tho  right  hand  of  tlio  celebrant, 
hilt  ftt  hx8  loft  (i.  «.,  Iho  N.W.  comer),  sinco  by  ■  Papal  Injunction  of  148G  the  terms 
'right  and  left*  were  applied  with  refennoo  to  the  cruciflx  over  tho  alUir,  and  not  tn 
Llie  celebrant.  And  in  the  centra  of  the  slab  of  every  oKur  there  was  %  small  squoro 
hollowed,  stono  ('m'gillum  aUnrw/  Lyndwood,  'Proviucialo')  closing  the  apertUTo  whieh 
oontained  roliques.  On  tliix  Ktonc,  and  at  no  other  part  of  tho  altar,  tho  act  uf  couw* 
oration  inmxiably  took  pUtoe." 

Whatever  might  othorwiae  hare  be«n  the  boaring  of  theu  "two  things"  npon  tho 
inquiry,  nnfortiumlely  for  any  pretension  to  be  one  of  those  **  who  are  competent,  after 
■ome  stndy,  to  prononncp,  with  wme  degree  of  authority,  upon  the  meaning  of  rubrics" 
(*'  If  orth'Side, "  p.  6),  llie  facta  directly  contradict  tho  author's  asstrtions.  First,  tbough 
llio  Roman  lumtiftcal  of  1585  did  cxphin  tho  loft  ns  the  cpiatle  comer,  our  ances- 
tors werQ  not  ao  ultmrnoutauc  as  he  assumes  ihcm  to  have  txcn,  and  this  innoration 
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author  assumes,  luul  wc  atlinit,  tlio  ritunl  identity  of  altar  ami  Imly 
table.  lio  next  ii.ssiiiiit's  that  tUc  cuds  or  81101161  sides  of  an  altivr 
couhl  not  be  called  sides,  as  in  the  case  of  other  quadraa^lea,  and  Hint 
nni;  sidy  only  was  accessible  to  En;^lisli  iiriests.  Ho  dots  not  n-tor  Iaj 
the  case  of  sc|uarc  or  detaiched  altars.  No  doubt  the  shoi-tcr  sidos  nf 
on  obloug  ([uudrangular  figure  may  pi-oiierly  bo  called  ends,  but  "  the 
fnmi  and  si-iks"  of  an  altai-,  when  placed  ayainst  a  wall,  swma  such  a 
ver>'  natural  anil  int<dligible  form  tif  exprc-.sion,  that  it  would  be  the 
veriest  trilling  to  talk  of  authority,  if  sometimes  it  was  not  wisdom  to 
meet  an  oiiponent  on  his  own  ground.  Kii-st,  then,  we  have  a  synod 
ordaining  that  .sufHcicnt  curtains,  wliich  arc  called  wings  ("quju  ahc 
dicuntur  "),  should  bo  hung  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  and  a  curtain 
above*  Next  wc  have  Fortunatus  Schaccus,  who  wiis  prefect  of  the 
papal  vestry,  and  dedicates  his  work  to  Urban  VllL,  speaking  of  tJio 
four  sides  of  an  altar  as  if  ult-erly  unconscious  of  any  technical 
meaning,  -f-  And  laatly,  from  amttng  many  others  we  might  have 
i:(Uotc<l,  we  have  the  learned  antiquary,  Dr.  liock,  who  will  be 
acceptexl  as  a  competent  autliority  as  to  the  usus  loquendi  among 
Itoman  catlinlics  in  our  own  time, — "  Formerly  the  fmntals  of  silk 
not  only  veiled  the  front,  but  the  two  sides  of  the  altar."  { 

Our  author,  having  dispoaiid  of  the  sides  of  the  altar  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  ne.\t  argtius  that  "tltc  simplest  way  of  describitig  thu 
IMirticular  part  of  the  west  side  at  whicli  liiey  [Engli.sh  priests]  wuro 
to  stand  was  to  divide  that  side  by  an  imaginary  Hue  passing  through 


vas  never  adopted  ia  any  English  uao ;  and,  indeed,  the  old  t«nninoIogj  hold  its  ground 
in  several  continontal  uses, — as,  for  oxainple,  in  the  Lyons  niiissal,  bo  lately  .u  1710, 

iV'cr/,  wlialwrr  may  ha  tuudcru  Jloinou  rule,  in  thia  cotiutry  ibunj  was  uu  luvariublu 
rule  as  to  any  "KigiUum  altaria;"  indeed  wo  very  much  doubt  whether  auy  *'aperturu" 
eTcr  was  cat  in  the  old  altar  stones :  wo  luivo  seen  rnnQy,  one  in  the  church  of  the  parish 
where  ire  nre  writiiiKr  mid  havo  neviir  seen  anything  ul  tlio  kiml.  Thu  author  rvkn  tu 
the  "L'rovinciale,"  but  he  gives  no  nioro  prociso  reloreucu,  Uiuuj;h  it  i^  uuorkthat  o«i>u- 
dally  requires  it,  and  we  have  been  unablu  to  discover  any  allusion  to  the  practice, 
thoogh  Lyudwood  does  quote  authority  for  the  consecratiuu  of  an  altar  n-ithout  rvlics 
still  holding  good  ("  tenet  cotuecratts").— i%s  JteL  el  Vtn,  Sane.,  c.  1,  vcr.  looo  ruli* 
quiuruut. 

So  for  from  every  altar  having  rolics,  thongh  tho  old  English  pontifical  provided  for 
tlicoi  (Quaiitto  reliquie  pontndc  siiU  in  uUnre)^  yet  their  absonco  ia  no  loss  recojjuuscd— 
"5if  rel4quic  non  Aa^rUirr,  oiniiiciuiuin  eti  ojicium  iUarutn.'"  Thu  Koinon  "  OramHs  U\ 
DomittCfpcr  mcrila  Sanctvrun^  "  never  fooud  ita  way  into  any  Fji^li^ih  iinu.  Kor  waa  Ihu 
practice  uf  placing  ruUc^i  in  altars  nnifurtn,  even  in  chnrthvs  whuru  tho  Koniau  u^e  prv- 
Tailud  ;  for  in  a  Komun  missal  of  liS7i  we  find  that  in  this  prayer  the  vrords,  "qooruni 
roliquia*  hie  sunt,"  are  dirocted  to  be  omitted,  *'it6*  ntujuite  tioh  adsint ; "  ^aii  ovon  ufu-r 
the  council  of  Trent,  tho  Roman  missal,  as  tirst  reformed,  iuseits  thu  words  **n  adjiinl" 
tu  tlie  dirt-cUon  (noiv  oltogothor  omitted)  for  censing  relics. — Hit,  cckb.  Mistam  (t67U), 
J>e  itttroitu,  S:c. 

•  "  Statuta  ijyuodalia  Ecolesiai  Camvraconsia,'*  Marteoo  et  Duroud.  AnipUas.  Collect., 
torn-  vit.,  I'i'Jttu.  t  "  Myrolhecio,"  u.  51),  p.  (tol. 

*  "  Uhiuxh  of  our  falben,"  i.  'iSG.    Soo  also  iJishop  Wrvu.  /ws^,  p.  *i7». 
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ita  centro,  and  to  dofino  tho  portions  which  lay  on  each  side  of  the  line 
lis  sevenilly  north  and  south.  Tliere  are  two  well-kno^>Ti  examples 
of  such  hinguago  foiuid,*'  not  whoitj  wo  mij^bt  hare  expected  Ixim  to 
refer  iis,  in  some  former  Enfj;lish  use,  hut  "  iu  ICiistern  ami  Latin  ritea," 
— how  far  likely  to  l)o  well  knowai  to  the  revisers  wo  shall  see 
|>rescntly.     He  thufl  cites  his  first  example : — 

"Tht*  Syriai:  OrJo  ComniunU  of  the  l-itm-gy  {cirfu  a.d.  400),  doscrihing  tho 
prifsi's  prtSfHiyc  in  front  of  tho  altar,  says,  *Thii  priest  oonivs  fmiii  tho  norlli 
Bidu  to  tho  south.*  This  is  just  ns  ho  hiis  imide  his  own  cuiurainiinn,  and  is 
iihnut  to  administer  to  tho  peopk'.  It  wUl  hardly  ho  protended  lh;il  hu 
nuuQ  from  the  north  end  to  thu  south  auA^  a  ntf  unknowu  ovtin  to  Kngliflh 
Putitoun,  not  to  wiy  Eaateru  ChrisstiaiiB  of  tlie  lifth  century.*' 

We  do  not  stop  to  examine  tho  date  M'hich  the  author  nsaignB  to 
this  rubric,  for  such  it  is,  and  no  pait  nf  tlio  ancient  text  of  the  lituif^, 
but  proceed  to  give  Renandot's  Latin: — "Sacerdos  portflt  discum  in 
doxteWl  suil:  caliccni  in  siuistrjl;  venitij^ue  i\  latere  sei>tontrionali  ad 
anstrole :  cu/in  vcro  cmitrrlitar,  elerat  dextram  auam,  cumque  egretli- 
untur  mysteria,  dicit.'**  In  his  notesi*  he  refers  to  this  passage  in 
the  following  tiirins : — "  Sequitur  .  .  .  sacerdotem  portare  disciun 
dextenV  calicein  sinistra ;  cumque  progressua  fnerit  ^  parte  aeptem- 
trionali  ml  anstr.deni,  ek*vai-c  dexteram,  turn  egredi  mysteria.** 

It  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  the  exact  loice  nf  the  Syriao;  but 
** parte"  and '* latero"  behij;  both  used,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
"  side "  occurs  at  all ;  though,  Rranting  that  it  does,  it  still  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  the  .side  of  the  altar,  for  alUir  ia  not  mentionod  ;  and 
wc  may,  witli  muoli  greater  reason,  suppose  that  the  rubric  rofera  to 
the  person  of  tlic  priest,  and  not  to  the  sides  of  the  altar,  cither  front 
or  ends,  and  so  that  it  merely  directs  him  to  tuni  from  north  to  south 
when  he  comes  forth  from  the  altar.  The  use  of  "  cum  vero  convcr- 
titur"  to  describe  the  motion,  points  to  this  as  the  true  explanation, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  corresponding  rubric  In  this  liturjjy,  as  still 
in  use  amoup;  the  native  Christians  on  the  Malabar  coast,  most  unques- 
tionably continus  it.J  The  tirst  of  the  '*  two  well-known  examples  " 
would  not,  therefore,  have  taught  the  revisers  much  as  to  the  ritual 

•  Hpnaudot,"Liturg.  Orient,"  ii.  24,  oJ.  1716.  Wheatloynlsan-'rentotlibpamgc,  very 
powibly as nT^inRtunrouftlioiMoofTiip points oftheoompuflinil rubric,      t  thi(i.,\t^.  123-1. 

^  Mr.  llownnl's  remU-rin;;  1*1,  "  Ami  tho  pricBt  Ukcfl  tbe  pitun  in  his  riKl^t  liiuid,  and 
the  riip  in  hh  left  Imnd,  and  uu  ho  tuniA  to  tbo  right,  tuid  ns  tho  mystefics  arc  goiiig  fortli, 
lio  saya." — ChriiHaiu  of  St.  Thoma»,  p.  217.  This  explttafttion  of  Ihe  mora  vunibroua 
rubric  giren  hj  Rcnaudot,  must  cut  Iw  rcjoctcd  from  nn  idm  of  tho  imprubability  of 
KUflt  an  clsboratc  din-rtioa  in  bo  simpln  &  matter,  for  in  the  Koman  misMl  of  tliQ 
Tridpritinc  i-eccnsion  (1670)  there  i«  a  simUur  direction  for  tho  pri(>i«t  to  turn  loft  about 
to  tho  piHipIo,  wluch  was  altcrod  in  16U-1  to  n  dirtctiou  lo  tuni  right  nbout.  Thia  reiainod 
ilA  pUt-^c  at  thn  loat  revinon  of  the  nuMal  in  ir)34:  "Tum  .  .  .  vertit  fc  ik  BuiiBtro 
latere  ad  dextcnmt  versus  populum,  hoc  est,  per  cam  partem  qtuo  rcspidt  comu  c[d8tol9." 
— Jiit.  Ctifh.  Miimtim,  t.  1. 
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ufic  (if  th«  north  side  of  the  tflhlo,  even  sniiposing  they  had  access  to 
the  jinciont  Syria*:  Htui^,  whivh  is  to  iho  liLst  dcgiix!  improbable. 

This  supposition  of  an  extreme  case  becomes  imxxtBsible  with 
resi)ect  to  the  second  example; — 

"The  ;?oneml  rubrics  of  the  iJoinan  Jlissal,  ilpacribing  tho  modo  of  censing 
the  altar  bL»faro  High  Moss,  run  thus :  'Turning  to  tho  altar,  he  ccmmui  Jta 
level  surface  (^p/anilirfn)  or  sloh,  in  tho  front  jwrtton,  moving  tho  censer 
tkririo  to  the  middle,  whoro,  making  a  reverence  to  tho  ero38,  ho  goes  oil 
to  cense  the  other  eifh'  of  the  altir  {olt'tui  laiiis  tiltor'n*)  with  three  motions 
of  tho  censer,  a^  far  ti^  the  griApol  comor,'  The  md«  and  bock  are  not 
consod."— (P.  13.) 

Now  tliis  is  a  (quotation,  not  from  the  Roman  niissnl  in  use  in  1552, 
nor  from  tliat  of  1570,  which  was  authorized  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  which,  we  may  assume,  ^presented  the  most  approved  use  before 
the  reformation,  but  from  the  missal  now  used  in  the  Koman  chureh, 
as  reWsod  in  tliis  place  by  Clement  VIU.,  in  1004,  more  than  fifty 
ycai-s  after  oui*  rubric  was  framed.  The  original  Tridentine  missid  lias 
not  one  word  of  "  aliud  latus  altaris,"  the  corresponding  direction  l>eiug 
to  cense  the  whole  front  ("  tolam  antcriorem")  pail  of  the  altar.  This 
most  effectually  disposes  of  any  bearing  of  tliis  use  of  ''alius  latus'* 
upon  the  true  imianiug  of  "  tho  north  side  "  of  the  tftblo.  But  W(i  must 
make  one  remark  upon  the  gloss  on  this  extract ;  for  though  it  does 
not  concern  us  whether  at  high  mass  the  ends  of  the  altar  are  censed 
or  not,  it  docs  concern  us,  in  our  present  intiuiry,  to  know  how  far  wo 
may  accept  Dr.  Littledale's  citations ;  and  we  were  sorry  to  find  that 
he  luul  volunteered  this  dLstinct  statement  as  to  the  CTids  not  being 
censed  (the  italics  are  his  own),  though  the  words  ho  lias  (.|uoted  occui* 
imincdiat*.ly  between  directions  to  cciuie  '*  tlio  ends "  on  tho  epistle 
and  gospel  sides  respectively.* 

liut  to  return  to  the  i-evisers  of  1552 :  as  neither  the  ancient  Syriac 
rubric  of  the  past,  nor  the  not  as  yet  existent  Uoman  missal  of  the 
future,  could  have  influenced  them  in  their  selectiou  of  the  phrase, 
let  us  see  the  authority  there  is  for  it, — and  in  its  natural  sense, — in 
the  KngU.sh  tran.slatiuii  of  the  Uible,  whirh,  tlunigh  not  yet  iuipiicssive 
from  its  venemble  age  and  its  archaic  accent,  still  had  for  them  tlie 
charm  of  a  new-found  treasure,  and  tinged  their  every  phrase,  mould- 
ing an  well  iis  speakinj;  the  language  of  the  prayer-book. 

There  are  many  places  where  the  tcnu  north  or  south  side  occurs, 

*  AIUt  cffiuing  Uio  top  from  tho  midiUo  to  tho  epistlo  horn,  tho  cdohranl  **  dcnuEeft 
ntAnu,  tburilieKl  Uliiu  [lostnitnaui  pcirtc-in,  mox  supcriuraiu,  hU  ducto  thuribulo,"  and  thoD 
"it  oonverRii,'*  Ate,  ss  in  Ilr.  LitUcdalc'ji  tToaslaLiaa. 

The  end  u  huro  colled  "  p<Mtivma  part"  jiut  iw  Qoccn  ElUnheth't  Latin  Prayer-book 
tnmilatiM  our  rubric  *■*  ad  ]>urtom  M'ptontrionalrm."  That  wo  ftro  I'orrecl  in  our  undttr- 
Atondiog  of  tho  MisuU  is  piovcd  by  tho  ongrsTed  *'  Urdo  inueiuandi,"  where  two  cuta  of 
incense  are  Hgured  at  each  cod  of  tho  altar. 
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not  one  of  wliich  afTonls  any  conntennnce  to  tlie  luwining  which 
it  is  now  atteraptenl  to  force  upon  it.  In  the  text  as  to  the  slajin;,'  of 
the  burnt  sacrifice,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  thnngh  the 
reformers  could  not  have  intended  any  my*ticul  allusion  t<j  it,  yet 
they  mi^ht  have  found  their  \'ery  phtuao  in  the  translation  iis  there 
worded,  "And  let  him  kill  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar," 
Lev.  L  11.  Our  nuthnrizeil  version  has  **on  the  side  of  the  altar 
nortliwnrd,"  in  more  exact  accordance  witli  tlic  Hebrew,  LXX.,  and 
Vulgate.  A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  niuucrous  other  instances,  and 
always  in  the  natural  sense ;  but  one  more  example  will  suffice  (Num. 
iL  25).  where  tlie  bibles  of  1549  and  li;i»4  are  alike, — "The  standard 
of  the  camp  of  Dan  shall  be  on  the  north  aide."  Here  the  Yidgate 
has  "ad  afiuilouis/jar/^^/t," — the  very  wortl  u-sed  in  Elizabetli'a  Latin 
translation  of  the  rubric, — and,  whatever  may  be  the  peculijiritics  of 
ritualism,  no  one  has  ever  fancied  that  in  c^tramcntation  an  order  to 
encamp  on  the  north  side  of  a  hollow  square  couhl  intend  the  front 
centre. 

In  fact,  wo  do  not  suppase  that  oven  our  author  would  raise  a 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the  bible  before  the  revisers 
adopted  it  in  their  rubric.  Let  us  now  sec  how  it  was  translated  by 
their  contemporaries,  and  in  what  sense  it  was  afterwards  made  use  of 
by  authority  in  tlie  successive  forms  of  the  coronation  oflic*.\  The 
second  praycr-lxtok  was  fortliwith  translated  into  French  for  the 
use  of  the  king's  dominions  beyond  seas,  and  we  read,  "Le  pr^tro 
4itant  debout  aupr^  de  la  table,  dn  cott;  du  noixl,"  which  seems  very 
nnambiguous,  and  is  rendered  into  Latin  by  the  Italian  translator  of 
Le  Bran, "  ad  mensam  consistens,  scptentrionem  versus,"  *  Dr.  Walter 
HaddoD,  or  whoever  was  the  translator  of  tho  Latin  version  authorizwl 
under  the  great  seal  in  15C0,  renders  it  "ad  septentrionalem  partem," 
aa  in  tho  Vulgate;  and  Messrs.  Bright  and  Medd  adopt  the  same 
rendering  in  tlieir  new  I^atin  ])rayer-book.  The  coronation  service 
next  furnishes  us  witli  examples  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  terms, 
Jiorth  side  (and  south  aide),  were  used  by  aulliority.  AVe  may  explain, 
for  those  who  do  not  carry  the  plan  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  their 
eye,  or  who  have  not  a  plan  of  the  armngemcnts  for  a  coronation  at 
hanrl,*f  that  the  "  altar  "  stands  close  to  the  screen  between  the  choir 
and  St.  Edward's  chapel, — this  screen  having  two  doors  in  it,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  altar  \  that  the  archbishop's  chair  is  placed  with  its 
back  close  to  this  screen  to  the  nortlt  of  tho  altar;  that  St.  Edwanl's 

*  "  ExpUcatio  MiBaae,  k  J.  A.  Dalaioso,  Latino  rcdilita."     Vcnct.  1770,  iv.  109. 

t  Tho  mofft  cinboiate  ]>Iaii9  nnd  dni\rint,'S  which  harp  rumo  under  out  notice  are  thoiu 
JTi  Iho  "  UiAtoiy  of  tho  ComunUonof  Janiesll.,"  by  K.  Sftndfoni,  Lant-oatpr  Herald;  pub- 
liftllcd  by  the  Kitig'i  Npbcial  cutiimund,  utid  with  iJib  "  iuiiiriiuiitur  "  of  tliu  Eurl  Klarsbo]. 
(Folio,  ItiS','.)  Tho  "prospett"  of  the  "Ea«t  Kiid  with  the  uimituro  thereof  "  eiiow*  tu 
thu  niaUion  for  tho  archbithup*!  5L<rviu;-hook  at  the  north  end  uf  the  ultar. 
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chair  is  jilacetJ,  and  the  sovereign  is  crowiictl,  bofdi-o  the  iiiidKL  of  the 
tiible;  and  tliat  the  chair  in  which  the  sovereign  is  seated  bcCure  the 
ftnoiniing  and  during  the  sennon  is  clear  of  tlie  front  and  end  of 
the  altar  (t.  c,  not  licforu  it,  liut  scvend  feet  more  to  the.  south,  and 
also  seveiul  feet  more  to  the  west).  Two  of  tlie  nibrics  are  sufficient 
to  show  the  sense  in  wliich  north  side  and  soutli  side  are  uaeiL  "  On 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  sits  the  aTclihieihop  in  a  imrjile  velvet 
eliair/'  i,  c,  not  on  the  west  side  towanls  the  nortJi  end,  but  litondly 
on  the  north  side,  and  in  tlto  same  line  as  the  back  of  it  And  in  the 
rubric,  for  tlje  recess,  "The  whole  Coronation  Oflice  beiii*^  thus  [lor- 
foruiL'd,  the  Queen  .  .  .  passes  ou  tliruuyh  the  door  ou  the  south 
side  of  the  Altar  ijito  King  Edwaj*d's  Chapel,  and  as  sho  passes  by  the 
Altar,  the  i*est  of  the  regalia,  lying  upon  it,  are  to  he  deliveretl  by  the 
Dean  of  Westininster  to  tho  L/)rds/'  &c.  "Wliou  there  is  a  ijueen 
consort,  she  in  like  manner  passes  "  through  tho  door  on  tho  north 
side  of  the  tUtar :"  ajid  so  throughout  this  olUce,  from  the  last  corona- 
tion ti)  that  of  Cliarles  IL,  which  Ls  the  earliest  post-i-eformatiou  form 
wc  have  exainiiied,  "  noj'th  side  "  ia  used,  as  the  revisers  of  1552  used 
it,  in  its  natural  and  obvious  sense. 

So  much  for  tho  authorised  wording  of  the  mbric  in  Knglish, 
French,  and  Latin,  and  for  the  sense  in  which  "north  side"  was 
imported  from  it  into  tho  rubrics  of  subsequent  corfination  services. 
Next  as  to  the.  manner  in  whiuh  it  Wiia  t)buyed.  And  in  estimating 
the  effect  of  the  evidenci:  wliich  we  shall  produce,  it  must  Ix)  borne  in 
mind  that  when  a  thing  is  in  its  nature  indifferent,  and  of  itself  of 
such  minor  importance — hanging,  as  it  were,  upon  the  very  fiingo  of 
the  outer  garment  of  religion, — and  when  it  had  not  been  raised  into 
factitious  importance  by  coutrovei-aial  discussion,  or  diversity  of  prac- 
tice, it  is  obviously  unlikely  that  we  should  find  many  notices  of  it. 

Edward  VI.  died  soon  after  tho  second  book  came  into  use,  but  the 
frontispiece  of  Uie  second  volume  of  Burnet's  "  Ilistory  *>f  the  Refor- 
mation "  (folio,  1083)  shows  him  kneeling  at  tlie  altar  rails,  with  his 
crown  by  his  side,  and  a  bishop  in  his  rochet  kneeling  at  the  north 
side  (cud)  of  tho  table,  and  the  bread  and  wine  close  before  him.  If 
this  engraving  was  after  a  contemporary  picture,  it  woxdd  decide  the 
point  agauist  the  non-natural  sense ;  if  not,  it  ia  evidence,  for  so  much 
OS  it  is  woith,  of  the  received  notion  oa  to  the  north  side  when  the 
work  was  publi.slied  in  1083  :  in  either  case  a  very  damaging  i>ieco  of 
evidence  fur  tliose  who  Ull  us  that  the  ritual  ufio  of  tlie  north  end  does 
not  date  back  l>eyond  the  U*st  ccutury. 

Up  to  the  accession  of  Mary  the  new  rubric  had  not  l)een  explainctl 
to  rc(]uire  the  priest  to  stand  before  the  tabic,  for  in  tlie  account  of 
the  second  prayer-book  given  to  Calvin  by  Whittingham  luid  Knox, 
from  Frankfurt,  in  Decumbcr,  ioH-L,  which  called  forth  his  well-known 
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pIira'^G  as  tn  "cndumMe  trifles,"  they  would  not  have  kept  T)ack 
aaiy  I'catmo  that  was  objectionable  to  them  ;  anvl  they  merely  say  that 
tlie  minister,  iu  a  white  Uuen  i^naent,  **  must  stand  at  iho  uortii  Hide 
oftlHjtiibhi."* 

We  may  gather  from  the  jeers  oi"  Puritan  and  Romiah  odvcrsarieB^ 
that  tlie  restomtion  of  tlie  EnglUh  prayer-book  on  the  accession  of 
Klizfibeth  made  no  chan';jo  in  tin's  re.'^pect  John  Kastell,  afVnvanls  a 
Jesuit,  writing  from  KUimlcrs  against  Jewel  (1505-7),  asks,  "  Then  to 
como  to  the  apostles,  where  did  yon  ever  read  that  they  .  . 
looked  luwanl  tlie  south  X  or  did  wear  coik's  of  tiasuo  or  velvet  ?  with 
a  thousand  more  such  (i^ue8tion3?"f  Cartwright,  the  celcbratttl  T,  C. 
ot  Hooker,  in  his  "Keply  *'  (1573)^  complains  that  the  minister,  after 
saying  morning  prayer  in  t!io  chancel  with  his  back  to  the  people, 
"for  saying  another  number  of  prayers,  climbeth  up  to  the  farther 
ond  of  the  chancel,  and  runneth  as  far  from  the  people  as  the  wall  will 
let  him  ;"  {  evidently  referring  to  his  stjinding  at  the  north  side  of  the 
table,  for  if  he  had  jjone  to  the  north  side  of  the  front,  and  said  the 
ct>mmunion  service  witli  his  back  to  the  people,  we  should  have  liarl 
tliis  further  objection  raised,  and  the  table  wonlil  have  been  mentioned 
instead  of  the  wall.  So  also  in  Ids  second  "llcply"  (1577):  "The 
fruit  that  mij,'ht  otherwise  bo  taken  of  the  service  is  not  received  by 
reason  that  the  mimster  readeth  soino  in  tlio  hither,  some  iu  the 
upper  part  of  the  chancel,  as  far  from  the  people  as  the  wall  will  let 
him  go."§  And  so  too,  Henry  Barrow,  another  Puritan,  writing  iu 
151iO,oompUiins,  "Hy  their  ser\'ice-book  ...  in  tlie  ]»ubUc  Com- 
munion, the  priest  (arrayed  \xi  Ids  ministerial  vesture)  is  placed  at 
the  north  c?wi  of  tho  table.  ...  He  is  there  nurtured  when  to 
turn  to  the  table,  when  to  the  people,  when  to  kneel,  wlmt  and  when 
t0  8uy."|| 

Tn  1(120  wo  fmd  Bishop  ^Vndrewes  consecrating  Jesus  Chapel,  near 
Southimipton,  and  in  the  cxcmplilication  of  the  form  used  wo  find 
that  whun  they  came  to  the  administration  of  the  LonVs  Supi)er,  one 
chaplain  knnlt  on  the  south,  "ad  anstralem,"  ami  the  other  on  the 
nortli,  "ad  sepU^ntiionalem  partem  "  of  the  holy  taltle,  and  said,  "Our 
Fatlier."  The  bishop  himself  cnnsecraterl,  and  after  delivering  the 
bread,  "  finita  l^mdeui  exhibitione,"  kneelin-:,  on  tlio  north  of  the  holy 
Uiblc, — "ad  seiilentrionom "  (which  is  even  more  imambiguous  titan 
tho  "  ad  septcntrionalem  partem  "  of  the  chaplain),  and  the  people 

•  "TWJublra  at  Fnuikfort     Io.54."  p.  30. 

t  Quoted  Heylyn,  "  Rcfonn.,*'  347.    (««  n.>1<;  •.  rtff<fl,p.  266.) 

X  T.  C,  lib.  i.,V-  t34,  quoted  Hooker,  E.  V.  v.  30. 

\  "Tbomu  Cortwrigfat  against  Doctor  'WtiitgUl's  Second  Aiuwor.  Imprinted  1677.** 
p.  ISA. 

[|  "A  Brief  DiecouTBC  of  tho  FaUo  Church.  1590,"  p.  101.  Quoted  " EcclMiologirt," 
April,  1863,  Tol.  xxiT.»  p.  78. 
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repeating,  says,  "  Oiir  Father."  There  is  nothing  hero  to  lead  us  to 
eiiintose  any  part  of  the  conimmiion  service  was  said  betbi'e  the 
table ;  though  the  hishop  said  the  special  i)rayer9  before  ("  conim ") 
the  holy  t^ible.* 

Seven  ywirs  lutor,  1627,  we  meet  with  Ai-chbishop  Williams's  letter 
to  P.  Tetloy,  the  vicar  of  Grantham,  which  began  the  voluminous 
controversy  as  to  the  position  of  the  cominimion  tabic ;  the  Bisliop 
(then  of  Lincobi)  arguing,  fi"oni  the  use  of  '*  siric  "  in  the  rubric,  that 
the  table  ought  to  be  placed  endways,  east  and  west,  with  its  "full" 
or  longer  side  tn  the  north,  and  his  o])poueuts  ui-glng  that  nothing  was 
proved  by  the  use  of  '*  side,"  since  the  name  might  indiffeTeiitly  be 
applied  to  cither  of  the  sides  of  a  four-sided  figure,  whether  square  or 
oblong. 

This  controvefTsy  was  conducted  with  considerable  ability  and 
learning,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  want  of  courtesy  and  candour 
on  the  part  of  the  two  principal  disputants,  and  for  the  curious 
cii'ciuustiuice  that  both  parties  seem  to  have  beuu  wTt)ng  in  that 
point  oil  which  they  hud  the  greatest  stress :  Huylyu  denying  the 
ancient  custom  of  placing  altars  away  from  the  end  of  churc-hea,  and 
Williams  ai-gning  that  the  tuble  could  not  legally  be  placed  tis  the  old 
altars  had  stood.  But  these  argximents  in  no  way  concern  us,  except 
ui  so  far  as  it  is  important  evidence  as  to  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation fif  the  iiibric,  that  both  aides  imderstood  it  in  its  obvious 
sense,  as  placing  the  minister  on  the  nf)rth  of  tho  table,  whichever 
way  it  was  itself  placed,  and  that  "  ofidatin/f  "  in  front  was  not  even 
thought  of: — 

"  If  you  mt-an  by  tiltar-trinti  that  the  t^ble  should  stand  along  close  by  the 
wall,  80  as  you  Ui  forced  to  olhi^iatti  at  cnu  end  tliea^of  (as  you  may  have 

•  "SpoTTOw's  Collection,"  pp.  388-9,  395.  Comparo  "North-Side,"  p.  22.  That  the 
biahop  confaniicd  to  the  ruhric  in  hi»  own  chxpi'l  wo  find  from  Prynno's  ipeoifloation  of 
vushiona  at  tho  norlh  nnil  i!K>uth  rnda  nf  the  table. 

A«  wc  are  referring  to  "  pictorial  "  evidence  for  the  prnrtire  before  the  rebellion*  wo 
may  notice  Or.  Littleilalo'a  orfumoht  IWhu  the  frontUpicco  tu  Uishop  SparroT'a  *'  HatioQiUo 
upon  Ihe  Book  of  Cummon  Prayer,"  1667.  Ho  wija  that  it  *'  bTiows  tho  altar-hook  Ipng 
Open  tt  the  loft  of  thn  ccntix-  of  Utp  slah,  but  not  po  muL-h  n»  near  the  north  end.  This  is 
while  the  prioet  is  saying  tbu  Litany,  niid  undoubtvdly  poinl«  out  the  part  of  the  altar  to 
which  he  wax  to  go  as  sonn  as  he  had  finisiicd  the  earlier  «i?iTiL'o"  (p.  24).  Fint,  thu 
bo'kk  is  most  likely  intended  for  a  bible.  Wa  ftnd  fVom  the  ranoiis  of  early  4^oiincils  that 
the  bouk  uf  tho  gospel  wus  ontientJy  laid  on  the  altar,  and  in  frc-ecocs  and  mosaics  wv  wo 
it  as  thr-ir  only  omamtnt,  and  generally  open.  Many  of  our  cathedrals  and  other 
churcheit  famish  similar  vxampIcB,  and  it  will  be  rocollectcd  thnt  the  "dumb"  (closed) 
truspel,  and  the  ■'  blind  "  (unlightM)  lights  wore  tmnmg  the  exceptions  of  the  prcshytcriaa 
8coti;h  aguinst  tho  omamcnts  i>f  the  chapel  ot  Ilolyrood.  Xcxt,  as  to  the  ho6k  bHng  at  tho 
"  left  of  the  eentri',"  by  wliich  the  author  {im  pp.  269-70)  means  south,  that  would  honlly 
help  his  north-side  theory  ;  but  wc  hare  no  doubt  it  was  meant,  as  it  appears  to  us  I0  be, 
ia  the  middle  of  the  table.  At  ull  events  it  is  not  near  (ho  north  end,  which  is  not  even 
I  thowa  in  ibu  picture,  or  we  might  hnro  kcq,  as  in  Combo's  "Companion  to  the  Temple  " 
(a4i>.  1679),  the  oerrice-book  ojien  at  tho  north  end,  and  laid  north  and  south. 
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oljson'etl  in  ^Toat  tnon'a  chapels),  T  do  not  bolinvo  that  ever  tlic  com-^ 
muninn  tabic--*  were  (otlicnnso  tlmn  by  cosiiaUy)  so  i>l:iccd  ill  countiy 
churchrA  .  .  ,  'llu!  niinisti-r  appiWiilCfl  to  irad  ihn  commmiidii  ...  is 
dirocUxl  to  n-ad  the  ci)minaniliiient«  nut  at  thu  end,  hut  at  tho  north-stdu  of 
the  tal)K',  wJiich  imj»lic6  tho  end  to  bo  placed  towards  tho  great  oast 
window.'* 

And  in  summing  up  the  bwhop  writes, — "  2.  This  table  must  not 
stand  aUnr-wm,  and  you  at  the  north  end  thereof,  but  lable-wisc,  as 
you  must  ufHciato  at  thu  northside  {sic)  of  the  sanie.""f'  This  letter, 
being  passctl  from  hand  to  liand  in  manuscript,  was  a  great  cncoiu-age- 
meut  to  the  puritan  party,  who  opposed  the  orders  given  by  some  of 
the  bishops  to  place  the  communion  tables  "along  tlie  oast  wall."  and 
Ueylyu  -was  engaged  to  answer  it  in  103G,  which  he  did  in  the 
auonyuious  "  Coale  from  the  Altar,"  and  rejoins  to  the  bishop's  argu- 
ment from  the  tise  of  aide, — 

"That  evory  part  13  a  side,  however  custom  hath  prevailed  to  call  the 
narroAver  nidos  l)y  tho  nauio  of  ends.  '^VlH•ll,  therefore,  he  that  niiniat-croth 
nt  thu  altiir  sUinds  at  thu  north  end  of  thu  same,  as  wc  usu  to  call  it,  ho 
Htaml^  no  question,  ut  tho  north  side  thereof,  aa  in  property  uf  sjieeclt  wc 
ou^Iit  to  call  it,  and  so  inipUes  not,  as  it  ia  sup^>o.sod,  that  tlie  end  ur 
narr(»wer  part  thereof  is  to  he  placed  tuwanls  tlse  great  east  -window.  .  .  . 
80  that  the  rubric  is  fullilled  as  well  by  standing  at  tlie  northern  end,  the 
tabic  being  })lactid  whore  the  altar  st-jod,  iia  standing  at  thu  nurtliern  side, 
in  cOBe  it  stood  with  one  end  towanls  the  great  east  window."J 

A  further  illustration  of  the  sense  in  which  the  rubric  was  imder- 
stocjtl  by  all  parties  may  bo  found  in  the  device  uf  some  Someisutshiro 
churchwardens  to  ovudc  an  urder  which  l>ishop  Pierce,  wlio  was  very 
vigorous  in  this  matter,§  had  given  to  tm*n  the  comrauniou  table,  and 
place  it  altar-wise.  "  That  they  might  neither  displease  tlie  bishop 
nor  transgress  against  the  rubric  of  the  liturgy,  they  made  it  an  exact 

*  Copy  of  tlio  letter  lo  ttio  Vicar  of  Granthati],  in  "  A  Coalo  fi-om  tho  Altar,"  pp.  70-1* 

t  Jlii/.,  p.  77. 

;  "  Coalo  from  tho  AlUr.     1636,''  PP-  23-4.     In  the  "  Nortli-Siao '*  (p.  18)  we  rooJt 
"Hereupon  [i,  #.,  upon  tho  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  lultcr]  I'ctcr  llcylyii,  Laud's  colcbntudJ 
uhaploin,  piihliiOK-d,  in  1637j  on  nnonytnutis  pampKlct."      Uorc,  iu  less  than  a  couplaj 
uf  lluos,  wtt  liavo  three  tustouccs  of  inaccuracy: — I.  Tho  dispute  at  GiaDthosi  oruso ' 
in  Jmio   or  July,   1627,   though  our  aathi/r    spocitlc-s  1036,   and  Uflla  us  that  the 
bishop's  Itttcr,  which  iras  written  »»x>n  after,  was  irriltcn   about    1637.      II.  Ueylyn 
was  tho  King's  chaplain,  and  not  tho  Archbishop's ;  UtougU  he  hiuucLf  tells  us  (Lemi, 
21'i),  that  **  bviiig  ouu  uf  his  thaplaius  was  absent,"  the  Archbishop  "took  him  along 
with  him  to  ]>vrfurm  tUo  i>l5uo  uf  jprit-sL  "  at  tho  cunsucratiun  uf  a  churiih.      III.  Thu 
FiKHT  wlitiou  ol  the  "  Coulo,"  from  whith  wu  quote,  was  puWifihod,  ub  Hcylyn  mentions 
{laud,  au),  in  the  middle  of  May;  and  Williams's  "Uoly  Table,"  in  answer,  vus 
publi^od  in  Nuvomber,  1636.     \  few  linos  littrun*,  I>r.  Littlcdalu  informs  his  readers  that 
Jlisliop  Williams  bceome  Lord  Kcupt'r  tjfter  the  dispute  at  Gnuitlmm,  though  ho  was  J 
then  Itviug  in  disgrace  at  Uagdou,  aud  the  loss  of  the  tirtAl  StHil  was  eup^KMed  to  hare 
had  much  to  do  with  "  the  LvUtr/'  hu  having  btun  succeeded  by  &ii  Thomas  Coventry 
us  Lord  Keeper  on  the  1st  November,  IGJd. 

I  Peny's  "  ilistory  of  the  Chunh  of  Kuglaud,"  i.  idd. 
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squnrft  tahlc,  so  that,  iiotwitlistandidi,^  Uig  liislmp's  onler,  tlie  minister 
might  still  oiliciiitc  at  the  noilh  side  of  the  tahle/'* 

At  the  time  that  this  misouiblc  lU.spiito  wru*  at  its  height,  the 
Scotch  prayer-hook  was  beiii^  eJaijomtcd,  though  it  was  not  ratified 
hy  royal  proclamation  until  the  2l>th  Beconihcr,  1ij3G;  and  the 
alterations  tliat  were  made  in  it,  jncident:illy  though  very  distiiioUy, 
serve  to  prove  the  sense  in  wliich  onr  rubric  was  underatood.  In  tlie 
ruhric  as  to  the  po.sition  of  the  "  ju-e^hyter,"  the  words  "  or  end  "  were 
inserted, — "standing  at  the  nortli  side  or  end;"  and  consecration  in 
front  of  the  tabic  was  pcrmitteil  at  Ins  discretion.  If  tJie  insertion  of 
"end"  had  been  intended  as  an  alternative,  as  argued  hy  Dr.  Little- 
dale,  the  alteration  penuittin;,'  tlie  i>reshyter  to  stixnd  before  tlie  table 
Would  have  l>een  wholly  unuueessary,  that  place  being  already  ut  his 
discretion ;  but  it  was  unquestionably  inscrtcil  to  explain  "  side,"  and  so 
to  prevent  any  reixitition  in  tlie  Scotch  church  of  Williams's  arginncnt, 
against  the  eastern  position  of  the  table,  from  the  use  (jf  "side"  in  the 
rubric ;  though,  so  far  from  strengthening  the  position  against  him,  and 
'eflectually  silencing'  liim,  as  our  author  suggests  (i>.  21),  it  was 
ft  confession,  as  fur  as  it  went,  that  the  English  rubric,  as  it  stood,  did 
not  sufficiently  prove  the  case  without  the  insertion  of  the  explmiator}' 
clause.  Besides,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Scotch  book,  of  very 
doubtful  legality  in  Scotland,  did  nut  pretend  to  any  legal  authority 
in  this  country,  and  the  bishop  was  far  too  clear-headed  to  have  been 
misled  by  a  sophistical  attempt  to  ascertain  tlie  intention  of  any  law 
by  a  later  explanation,  not  of  equal  authority,  and  therefore  not  in 
the  nat\u*e  of  a  repeal  or  re-euactmeut  of  the  earlier  one — the  pre- 
posterous fallacy  that  our  author  ba-s  himself  stumbled  upon,  when 
he  refers  to  a  nu>dcrn  Roman  missal  to  fix  tho  meaning  of  oiu*  older 
Iirayer-book. 

I^ud  and  Wren  were  the  two  English  prelates  who  acted  together 
in  the  "consideration"  of  the  Scotch  book,  when  it  was  sent  from 
Scotland  for  the  king's  approval ;  and  they  both,  as  it  hapiwuS;  have 
left  on  record  their  own  opinions  as  to  lliis  point,  whicfi  necessarily 
carry  greater  weiglit  than  any  assumption  as  to  "their  practice,"  tor 
tlian  Dr.  Littledale's  unsuppiirted  assertion,  that  Bishop  Wren  "  did  not 
go  to  the  noiih  end  himself,  aiul  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  wished 
others  to  do  so"  (j).  23),  HrHt,  as  to  Wren's  having  conceded  the  inser- 
tion of  "eud"  only  as  an  alternative,  which  he  would  have  willingly 
refused,  we  have  liis  own  authority  that  he  considered  "  north  end," 
although  equivalent,  more  appropriate  than  "north  side."  Wlien 
impeached  for  having,  in  this  verj'  year  (163U),  ordered  that  the 
communion  table — 

*•  Should  bu  sut  \\\\  close  under  the  wall  at  the  cast  eud  of  the  cliancol,  altar- 
•  KalBon,  i.  414.  f  "  North-Side,"  p.  23. 
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wide,  nnd  uot  to  be  rcmovml  from  tUonce  ;  whereby  tho  nuiiiattir,  who  is  by 
law  to  i^iflicuLU;  at  tlie  nni'tli  sMe  of  tho  tubic,  must  either  staml  ami  oflicmtc! 
nt  tho  north  curl  of  the  tohie,  so  stamliny  altar-wiAe,  or  else,  nfttr  thi'  prtpish 
and  idolatrous  maimer,  stanit  and  oHiciato  at  thu  west  side  of  the  tabic,  witli 
his  Imck  tiwiirdB  the  jkoople  ;"• — 

His  defeuce  was,— 

"  WliereaA  he  mentioned  the  north  end  of  tho  Comrannion  table,  he  hnmbly 
concbivL'th  t!iat  {c'veii  by  tliat)  lut  did  tho  nioiv  dintin^ii^h  it  fn)m  an  alt^r. 
For  tlial  tht!  alUire  btiuy  very-  nt-arly  equilateral  or  four  Ki|U(irc,  the  north 
end  or  south  end  of  nn  alt;»r  hath  m-vir  Uiii  hfuird  ot  Only  in  1  EUz." 
[when  thr  rul>rin  of  1 5511  wjts  r('-<;niv(;tedj,  "  when  the  iiwj  of  nltiirs  was  hut  ns 
yosterday  out  of  their  eyi>s,  and  the  name  of  idtiins  hut  newly  out  of  thoir 
moutlw,  custom  of  speech  lud  them  Ui  call  the  north  end  or  north  X)art  of 
the  Uible,  thu  north  aide  thereof,  as  tliey  hod  been  used  to  call  it  the  north 
Bido  of  tho  altar. "t 

Next,  as  to  hia  own  ^iractice,  we  ai-e  tohl }  thot  "  Bishop  Wren  was 
impeached  by  the  cwmmous  in  1(141  for — ainougst  other  things — 
*  atandiug  at  the  west  side  of  the  table,  with  his  face  to  the  east  and 
his  iKick  to  Ihe  people.' "  lint  tlie  author  omits  tn  t^.-!!  ns  thiit,  whnl- 
ovcr  may  linve  boon  his  ritual  ]»redilection3,  and  however  much  tliey 
may  have  been  fortified  by  his  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Srotoh  lK)ok,  ho  was  not  ehargetl  with  liaving  done  su  habitually,  but 
only  "ia  the  year  1G36,  in  the  Tower  Church  of  Ipswich  and  other 
lihicea,"§  and  then  ivA  during  the  whole  service,  but  only  whilst 
"consecmting  tho  bread  and  wine."  Tho  bishop  hail  been  Iranalated 
to  Kly,  and  meanwhile  given  no  freah  occasion  to  his  enemies,  w^o 
may  Iw  very  sure,  when  this  irregularity  at  Ipswich  wiis  liuuteJ  u]> 
as  one  ui"  the  articles  of  in^Kiuchnient,  four  or  five  yeare  afterwards. 
He  doca  not  admit  the  charge  as  to  "other  plaices,"  but  with  respect 
to  the  iustAuce  in  the  Tower  t'hurchU  he  urges  in  the  defence  which 
he  prepared,  idihougli  it  wjls  uut  called  fur,  that  he  stood — 

"  At  tho  north  fide  all  the  whilo  before  he  came  to  that  collect  [tho  pmynr 
of  coiLsec ration]  wliert-in  he  wte«  to  take  tho  bi-eud  and  wine  into  liis  hantis, 
:uid  08  soon  iu$  that  wasf  iluuo,  tliither  he  returned  again.  ...  A  plain 
d(>.moiiRtr.itloii  tliat  he  canie  to  the  we*tt  wide  only  for  the  morn  convuuicne^' 
of  I'Xt'eiiting  liJH  olhce,  and  in  no  w.iy  at  all  in  any  auiiersLitittn,  mncU  less 
in  any  iinilation  iif  tlii^  [^Jlnisll  piiesU  ;  for  they  iiliu:-e  thiMiwelve.s  there,  at 
ail  the  Herviee  Ix'foru  and  at  all  after,  with  no  loss  BtcictuoDS  tliiui  nt  tho 
time  of  their  cousecratiug  the  btetul  and  wine."^ 

Archbishojt  T<aud  is  no  le-s3  explicit.  He  had  tlie  odium  of  tho 
Hcotch  book — verj'  unjimtly,  as  he  asserts  in  his  dei'ence, — and  tho 

*  Second  Artido  of  Impeadimeut  against  Bjjhop  Wxoo,  July  20,  1041.  NaLion, 
u.  396. 

t  "  Pircntolit,"  p.  75.  %  "  yoiiJi-Side  "  p.  20.  \  Art.  xviii.    Nokon.  li.  402. 

II  The  tiblo  in  Uii8  church  Bcunis  to  have  becu  uuu«ually  liigh,  and  the  bishop  rcfkiv  to 
lUB  ovD  lon^cu  of  flliitiiro. 

5  "P«r«italia,"p.  104. 
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pei'iiiissiou  for  "  going  from  the  uoith  end  of  tlio  table  .  .  .  with- 
out Wftn-«nt  from  tlic  hook  of  Engliiuii,"  was  one  of  tlio  charges  of  the 
Scotch  CoiniuiMsiont!i*s  againHt  Imn*  He  defended  this  piijvision, 
with  ahnost  lUu.Uie  suliiiiiiiity,  entirely  on  the  score  of  gmater  "ease 
and  decency  -^^  and  the  issue  of  Kn;,disl»  hiw  uiid  custom  having  liocu 
expressly  raised,  it  is  very  evident  he  had  never  supposed  the  Kuglish 
rubric  was  capable  of  any  inUirpretjxtiou  wliich  could  have  sanctioned 
this  standing  in  front  of  the  table. 

Lund,  though  specially  obnoxious  to  tho  pui'itans,  who,  habitually 
disregarding  the  nibrics  themselves,  weiti  ever  ready  to  make  the 
breach  of  them  matter  of  accusation  against  their  opponents,  was 
himself  never  even  taxed  with  "turning  his  back  on  the  people." 
Tlie  example  of  Bishop  Cosiu  is  very  lAiongfuUy  pressed  into  the 
cause.  J  AVe  have  already  seen  the  aecomit  wluch  he  gave  of  tho 
introduction  of  the  north-side  rubric  {aide,  p.  203),  and  though  one 
of  the  articles  of  unpeachmcnt  against  him  certaiidy  was  that  ha 
"used  to  officiate  at  tho  west  side  therefjf  [tlu;  communion  table]» 
with  his  buck  to  tho  people,"  lie  cleared  him.self  iipun  oath 
befoi-e  the  Lords,  and  was  accordingly  dismissed  by  them.§  From 
the  account  of  his  friend  HeylynJI  it  woidd  seem  that  the  charge 
originated  in  the  "adoration  towards  the  communion  table,"  which 
Ijiiid  and  his  party  so  strongly  recDinmeudethlT  It  is,  however, 
quite  enough  Uiat  "  he  was  impeached "  for  him  to  be  constanliy 
tiuoted  as  an  advocate  of  "  celebration  liefore  the  altar ; "  lor  too  numy 
of  our  "advanced  ritualists,"  in  this,  no  less  than  in  their  contemning 
of  bishops,  ix3send)le  the  enemies  of  the  church's  onler  in  those  daj*s, 
whom  the  same  author  goes  on  to  describe  as  putting  these  and 
similar  charges  "  in  print,  without  care  taken  whether  they  were  true 
or  not;"  and  they  resemble  them  in  this,  ton,  tliat  they  jue  e^mdly 
reatly  to  n-ly  ujion  the  unproved  accusations  us  proof  of  tlie  existence 
of  the  alleged  innovations, — which  in  tlus  point  of  standing  on  the 
west  side  were  founded  hi  truth  only  in  the  one  case  of  ISishop  \\'ren, 
iu  one  church  only,  and  there  only  wliilst  '*  cousecratmg  the  bread  and 
wine,"  an  exception  which  simply  proves  the  nde  aa  to  ministering  at 
the  north  end  at  other  times. 

Standing  alone,  as  this  exception  dues,  it  goes  very  far  to  prove, 
evcii  apait  from  the  other  evidence  we  have  atlduced,  that,  whilst 
the  saying  of  the  daily  prayers  towards  the  east  had  been  more  or 
less  retained  during  the  three  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  ».Fames  ].,  and 

*  DManl)er  l-l,  1640.  *'  Tho  Chnrge  of  Uic  ScottUh  Comnuuioaera  agaiiut  tho  X^rvIaUi 
of  CantM-btir}' "  (London,  tC-ll).  p.  llZ. 

t  "  Tmiililcji,"  p.  I IC :  *'  1  prv/tcst  in  Iho  prcKncc  of  AJmiglity  God  1  knov  of  no  otlier 
inlc^ntiun  Wri'iii  tLaa  Uiii." 

{  -North-8idc,"  p.  W.  }  "Lifts"  "^<ir\%  {Oxford.  1843), ».,  p.  «•. 

I  Uoylyn'a  **  Laud,"  i71.  \  Cwuhu  (1(H0),  viu 
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Cliarlos  I.,  the  westward  position  of  the  priest  at  the  Tx»pd's  table 
liad  not  at  any  time  during  that  period  heen  the  law  or  the  practice 
of  the  Church  of  Knglaiul,  oitlior  throughout  the  service,  as  the 
tlieory  of  our  ritualists  wouUl  rei|uire,  or  during  the  consecmtiun,  as 
was  ulhjwed  by  the  Scotch  book. 

We  must  notice  one  other  ni-gumcnt,  because  it  is  put  forward  in" 
sucli  very  con(i<lent  terms.  Our  author  rcfoi's  to  a  niliric  pi-efixed 
to  the  "New  Communion  Office,"  which  was  put  forth  by  a  section 
of  the  non-jurors  in  1718  as  "nn  important  glogg."  "*Note,  that 
whenever  in  this  Ollico  tlie  priest  is  directed  to  tv^rn  tt)  tJu  altar,  or 
to  stand  or  kneel  before  it,  or  with  7m  /are  ftncnrda  it,  it  is  always 
meant  that  ho  shoiUd  ataud  or  kneel  on  the  tuyrtk  aide  tJurcnf'  Tliis 
rubric  seems  absolutely  conclusive  as  to  the  nieaTn'ng  attached  in 
1718  to  the  north  side,  since  the  term  Mieforc  the  aU^r*  is  clearly 
incorapatiblt!  Avith  going  to  the  noiih  end'"  (p.  28).  Our  author, 
we  venture  to  tliink,  lias  entirely  misa]»iirehonded  IJrett  and  Collier, 
and  tlieir  followers,  \v!io  revolted  to  the  iirst  bnnk  of  Edwanl  VI. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  tliey  intended  this  rubric  to  shut  out  the 
westward  jxjsition  before  the  midst  of  the  altar,  which  had  come  to  be 
popularly  associated  with  "popeiy."  Instead  of  i-aking  in  the  embers 
of  an  extinct  L'ontivyer,sy  between  the  iisaj^'ers  and  t!ie  more  ron- 
.Si^rvative  non-jurors,  we  refer  Dr.  Littledale  to  his  fellow-ritualist.  Dr. 
Lee, — not  as  a  C(imi)etc^nt  witness  iis  to  the  date  of  the  practice  itself, 
Imt  as  an  authority  whom  he  will  iiccept  for  the  practice  of  the  non- 
jnn>ra,  and  for  our  interpretation  of  tlu*  ruluic: — "  The  filrangc  practice 
of  standing  at  tlte  north  end  of  the  alt,ir  did  not  bcj^in  to  Ik?  •,'encral 
till  about  a  hiuidred  years  ago.  It  originated,  however,  with  tlie  non- 
jurors: proWAy  fi-om  a  misapprehension  of  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  tho  ancient  liturgies."  • 

Hut  we  have  no  need  to  argue  as  to  the  practice  of  a  section  of  the 
non-jurinj;  body,  some  twenty  years  after  the  revolution,  when  they 
weri>  no  longur  influenced  by  those  saint-like  men  whnse  Recession 
had  been  so  gmat  a  loss  to  the  church  of  Kngland ;  and  we  must  Ik) 
content  to  let  pass  the  less  salient  but  not  move  trushvorthy  jissexiioiLs 
of  onr  author.  A\'o  submit  that  we  have  proved  that  the  so-called 
"well-known"  examples  of  the  non-natural  use  t*i  "north  side"  are 
wlioUy  irrelevant,  and  that,  though  we  have  pnxliiced  contemporary 
testimony  to  the  acceptance  of  the  mbric  in  its  iiatund  sense,  no 
one  authenticated  example  has  been  suggesteil  to  the  contrary. 
Indeed,  we  fuid  it  impossible  to  account  for  the  notion  that  the 
fmmei's  of  the  north-side  mbric  intended  to  retain  the  western 
position,  if  it  were  not  that  a  foregone  detennuiation — we  will  not  say 
to  romanize,  wliich  it  would  not  be  j^ist  to  attribute  in  all  cases, 
*  "  Dtroctoriiun  Aoglicanum,"  2nd  edition,  180S,  p.  194. 
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though  it  wotiUl  I'e  neither  imjust  nor  unweK^ome  in  some — but.  at 
ail  events,  a  Jetcrnnnntion  to  nicdiifvalize  had  imluced  men  to  i  atch 
at  tills  uovel  fi;»ment  aa  n  colounible  stmction  for  their  leaviuj^'  the 
siile  of  the  table>  Even  then,  we  must  remind  them  that  Uicii'  noitb- 
siUe  Ihefiiy  is  but  a  sinry  fttlempt  ftt  correct  mciUievalUra — the 
uortheni  horn  of  the  altjir  was  resorted  to,  accoi*diiig  to  the  vre-refur- 
miitioii  Kn^'lJJih  use,  only  when  there  was  no  tiftaoon  to  read  the 
goajHil  in  the  aiipnintetl  place, — nor  >voidd  they  derive  much  suppon 
from  Itorae,  fur  tlic  modem  IJoman  missal  only  liirccts  Uie  eulebi-ant 
to  at-and  then,'  durin;^  the  ^^speL*  And  yet,  although  with  m*  sanc- 
tion from  the  ritual  of  the  Jlosaic  law, — opposed  in  pi-lueiple  to  the 
early  Christian  custom  iu  catacomb  and  basilica, — incorrect  in  detail, 
if  we  take  the  mtuUieval  or  modern  Eoman  cei-emonial  fur  a  standanl, 
— contravening  the  letter  and  intention  of  tiur  own  ntbric  ivs  fr;uned 
in  1552  by  the  Eeformers, — unknown  to  the  restored  Convocation  and 
rarliamont,  who  retained  that  rubric  •without  alteration,— it  is  this 
innovation  that  Dr.  Littletiale  appesvls  to  our  sense  of  shame,  to 
"adopt  -without  a  moment's  hesitation," "f-  and  complains  (p.  4)  that 
"  strange  celebrants,  episcopal  and  othei*s,  deliberately  ignore  and  set 
at  nought,  .  .  .  iudiifereut  to  the  imUitiou  they  well  know 
themselves  to  be  exciting  by  their  departm-o  from  local  custom 
[practice],  so  long  as  they  c4Ui  adliere  to  their  cherished  tradition." 
Grievous  as  it  is  tu  think  tliat  irritation  should  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  any  who  were  joining  in  such  solemn  services;  and  will- 
ijigjy  as  our  spiritual  fathers  and  otliera  in  authority  in  the  church 
woidd  have  spared  themselves  the  pain  of  oOeuding  even  the  pre- 
judices of  any  of  theii'  brethren,  wo  feel  couiiJeut  that  Br.  Littlo- 
dale  liimself  will  respect  the  principle,  that  personal  considerations 
nniy  not  interfere  with  the  ctairse  of  duty.  For  our  part,  wo  are 
thankful  for  thest;  examples  of  firmness  iu  high  places  which  our 
authnr  has  had  tlie  candour  to  place  on  recori.1,  and  we  will  beg  him 

*  Thn  oM  (tulom  of  Tvadm^;  the  gtwpel  from  tlie  ainbon  has  survived  in  many  catliedzola 
and  other  chiirtUcs  of  the  Homua  obedicnoc. 

t  *'  If  the  ar;fuiiifntNM  ad  tenct4wii<im  were  one  of  mttcb  weight  in  the  prewnt  daj, 
it  would  W  niffii-iijiit  to  point  out  that  oil  the  one  side  aiv  rang«til  all  ibusw  pcnoru  who 
accept  in  its  fuIocM  the  lon^pjogo  of  the  primitire  Utargies  and  the  ancient  Fatlitrs  touch- 
ing the  Holy  £ui-biui9t,  who  niu  competent,  after  Ivug  study,  to  pronounce  with  somo 
degree  of  authority  on  the  muaniug  of  rubtii^  and  who  have  shown  thtMusolvui,  by  di1!^i<ut 
nvif  the  roost  foithlul  adherents  ot  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  AVhc-n,  on  ih"  othtr  side, 
are  fuund  niiikfd  togethoT  all  those  M'hoM  eutharistic  teaching  is,  tu  suy  no  more,  cntitvly 
modern,  and  all  thueu  who  agitato  for  nioro  or  less  sneeping  oltentions  in  the  AngUuA 
formulnriui,  whiUt  poueaeing  a  mo&t  impcrfcrt  arquaintoncc  with  Utur^iulogy,  and 
cxhibitiiig  a  very  modified  respect  fur  nitftics  or  cuuons,  it  would  iieem  that  those  pious 
oiM  conscientious  t>poplo  who  ore  anxious  to  do  exactly  what  ia  right  and  lawful  need  not 
bedtato  for  a  moment  in  mnkinx  iheir  choice.  Itut  as  they  confessedly  do  bositatiit  and 
in  the  tuLiuiiimo  for  the  must  ptirt  runiply  with  the  uoa-rituul  use  of  tliu  north  end,  it  is 
desimhlc  to  wlduee  the  reasons  which  moke  that  custom  untenable." — yor!/t-Si(k,  pp.  4-S. 
VOL.  IJL  V 
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to  believe  tliat  it  is  in  no  hostile  spirit  that  we  trust  that  the  tradi- 
tion which  he  desires  to  change,  and  which  now  for  more  than  three 
htindred  years  has  been  "  ordained  and  approved  by  common  autho- 
rity" (Art.  XXXIV.),  may  he  adhered  to  so  long  as  the  present  nibric 
continues  to  be  the  law  of  the  Church,  not  only  by  the  "great  majority 
of  clergymen,"  as  our  author  admits,  but  by  those  too,  like  himself, 
who,  with  a  praiseworthy  anxiety  in  all — even  the  smallest — matters 
that  concern  the  glory  of  God,  have  been  content  to  take  for  granted 
authorities  and  examples,  which  a  closer  examination  ou  their  part 
would  have  shown  to  be  untnistworthy  and  irrelevant. 

Note. — The  less  unusual  practice  of  standing  before  the  table  during  the  prayer  of 
00DBecrati<m  scenis  to  us,  although  not  less  wanting  in  rubrical  authority,  as  we  propose  to 
show  in  a  future  number,  yet  to  differ  from  standing  at  the  B0>called  ritual  north  side 
during  the  whole  service  in  that  it  merely  omits  to  carry  out  the  implied  intention  of  a 
rubric  rather  than  commits  a  direct  violation  of  an  express  direction.  Hence,  in  the 
position  of  a  simple  parochial  clei^Tman,  whose  compliance  could  not  be  cited  as  a  prece- 
dent, we  must  confess  that,  though  we  are  very  confident  as  to  the  form  which  an  autho- 
ritatiTe  decision  would  necessarily  take,  we  should  not  feel  bound  to  act  upon  our 
indtridunl  opinion  and  break  through  the  parochial  use  if  we  were  desired  to  celebrate  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  a  strange  church,  where  it  had  become  the  rule  to  remain  before  the 
table  during  the  consecration,  tmtU  oxir  own  diocesan  had  resolved  the  doubt,  or  the  bench 
of  bishops  bad  taken  order  in  the  matter. 

Postscript — 'Whilst  these  pages  hare  been  passing  through  the  press,  onr  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  Mr.  Elliott's  "North  Side  of  the  Table."  Wo  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  read  it  with  the  attention  we  could  wish,  but  he  appears  to  have  gone  over  much 
of  the  same  ground  as  ourselves,  and  to  treat  some  parts  of  the  subject  more  fully  than 
onr  limits  have  permitted.  He  supplies  a  piece  of  evidence,  altt^ether  new  to  ns, 
which  conclusively  establishes  our  interpretation  of  "north  side"  in  the  "Now  Otm- 
manion  Office"  (abovej  p.  2S0),  namely,  that  a  second  edition  explained  it  to  mean 
"north  end." 
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LETTER  FROM   THE  BISHOP  OF  CAPETOWN. 


To  Pte  Editor  of  ihn  Co>*TEUix>RABr  Ive\ikw. 


Bisnoi'itcot'UT,  JuM  26,  I860. 


It  is  only  witliiu  the  Vasi  dny  or  two  tluit  I  liave  aooidcntoUy  UK»t 
TTitU  tile  secouJ  nuinlior  of  tbu  Ctiiifvi»i>omri/  Jive/rir. 

In  it  I  Hiitl  uii  (irliule  on  'M'huivli  Ooverumuut  in  the  Golomt'S,"  in 
which  luY  chunu'tur  and  coii<Uict  art'  iuit>(iilud  in  no  uiisisun-d  tt-ruis.  You 
wiU  jxmlon  mu  fur  saying  that  cuurtuey,  if  not  n  sonsy  of  justic*',  t*honUl 
havt^  k'tl  yiiu  to  forward  to  ma  thi;  articlo  coutaininj,'  siirh  Hevero  runnu-ks,  tluit 
I  niiglit  hnvn  nn  opportiuiity  of  replpn;?  to  them  it"  I  tliought  tit  to  do  su. 

I  hnvf  laid  it  down  as  ik  ndc  for  niywdf,  not  to  titko  any  notice  of  (inoiiy- 
ranu«  attacks  in>on  my  rharactor,  and  havp,  it  may  be,  snlfered  in  tho  cstinift- 
tion  of  otlieis  hy  my  Bileni-**.  The  case,  howuvMr,  i»  greatly  alt*'n*d  whmi 
the  jM-rson  who  mukefl  tlie  attack  gives  liis  nmiie.  Of  tlm  wnittr  of  this 
artiele  I  know  notliiiig,  excejft  that  he  is  tlie  « 'haplain  of  tlui  lEishop  of 
l^mdon,  and  has  given  ehw*^  attentkni  t<'  the  suhjeel  on  whieli  hi:  writi'*',  iw 
ii]>peara  hy  a  fonoer  ]uihHwiti"n.  Hn  hotli  of  theau  grouiiiU  a  Ilieliop, 
plated  in  grwit  ilithcultieB,  and  living  at  a  distjince  of  many  thonsand  niiled 
— niiahlc,  thi!ivfi>re,  t*i  ri-jily  for  nmnths  t4*  any  charge;*  oi  a  personal  mitnre, 
—  might  have  exjK;cte<l  hotli  accnnu'y  as  t^t  Mtntofrieiil,  ami  a  fair  interjiret^i- 
tion  uf  his  couiluct.  Unhappily,  instead  of  these,  the  article  aljouiide  M'itli 
misrejir(.'4ient.»tious  and  misBtatements  as  to  fiouta  and  proceedings,  which  aro 
little  creditahle  to  tlie  writer. 

I  must  Jisk  yonr  lenv«  t4>  make  gtiod  my  awjertion,  and  to  vindicate 
niyftelf  in  the  pages  of  the  Jlfiutc  in  which  I  have  been  assailed.  1  would 
venture  tn  hojK.',  also,  tlint  if  anytliing  I  may  here  tftiy  shonlil  he  calleit  in 
^im-slion,  I  mav  again  Iw  ju-rmitted  to  expUin,  for  it  '\a  impiwwilik'  to  nie<*t 
V-ftirehand  plauaihlo  statements  which  may  WHim  to  have  some  fonndatioii, 
though  really  destitulo  of  any. 

I  have  III.'  intention  to  reply  to  the  lu^nments  of  the  article,  or  to  the 
viewit  of  tiK'  writer  as  to  the  kind  uf  n*stniint  wluch  he  is  pleajsed  to  i^nggest 
should  be  placed  «]i(m  the  ( Vhrnial  ( 'Imrehes  in  the  exercise  of  their  Tehgious 
lil»ertie«.  'Ilip  Uislmp  of  (Mi»}iamst»i\vn  has  i^TitUm  to  me  to  say  that  ho 
IkW  obtaineil  your  leave  to  di«eus«  tlii-so  in  y»inr  Heciac^  and  1  have  no 
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i}i>ii)it  tbut  liv  irLlI  lIu  »*■  ui'tru  iibly  tliaii.  i  uouM  hojw  to  do.    1  sluiU  conline 
tiiyt^lf  to  what  is  of  a  jwrttouiil  ij.-itim!. 

At  jiHge  312  1  tlnil  thu  fuUowing^  (losaage: — 

•*  W*i'  rianot  hut  think  that,  had  il  not  Ikt n  for  on  OTorwwning  cgncf ption  of  thn  righti 
and  liijnity  of  tho  *i)i»toj''il  ofriro  in  it^iT,  \\\v.  lli>.Jiiijt  of  Capcttiwn  wnnM  n-'vcr  Imvo 
bfxTi  loti  to  in^tituU-  tbc  two  s-th's  of  pr'><<,ir"tini;*  which  hove  rf*iilt<sl  in  »o  *a(I  an  exhii'i- 
tion  of  the  invflhdity  of  bit  rlaiuu.  U?  would  never  harp  iinnjciacd  thnt  the  Irf.>tt<'rB 
Patent  In  tbi-disclvud  i-ouM  hear  him  out  in  cjcpcUing  a  bcnefioott  rlorf^ytnan  for  n^fustni; 
tu  w^v,*.  \\\  *!j.tjillishiii^'  fl  fynod,  of  which  the  only  thin^'  not  liable  to  que^on  was  ila 
pu;.i;.  %iiluM.u}  fliATiuUir,  or  in  deposing  miother  biflhup  by  a  piun;^  and  uu  gruimds 
wliiili  thi-  11  AS  mill  moilc  of  procwilitt!*  of  the  mother  Church  would  uul  sAJn-tion.  IIo 
h»d  utb'.T  ts'roiiiida  on  whi' U  to  rtisi  his  chum,  llu  iuia^n(.-s  thnt  a  (.'I<:Tt;yitiiui,  once 
pluicd  iu  thu  poiuliuii  of  u  l>iihup  ur  u!'  a  uiotm[>ulitiui,  acquinai  LurUitti  ri^hti  which  do 
uot  rest  on  Krouudii  ropiiyiriblo  bv  the  laws  of  Laglnnd  or  hc-r  Colonicfi,  but  on  certain 
traditions  of  the  second  and  tbtru  cenlur)',  whirL  lui  itnaifinatiou  invi^ti*  wiUt  it  kind  of 
Divine  authority.'* 

At  jj^igt?  324-5  tlie  fnUowiiig  words  occur: — 

*'Thew>  at«  nil  iina{;inar\-  dont^ers,  but  ore  ftuggetted  and  brought  home  to  tti  by  tho 
laM'f  M-hirh  the  Bishop  of  CApetown  has  nu^^dia  the  ouortion  of  Lis  authoritr.  In  tho 
caair  of  Mr.  Long,  the  (juestion  turned  \v^x\  the  assertion  of  the  luud  of  iudqieudence  va 
art>  here  speaking  of.  'Hio  Itishup  dctuands  that  a  svnod  shall  bo  rolled  to  repn-acnt  *  tbo 
Church  of  Soulii  Africa,  in  romaiuiiion  with  the  Ohundi  of  Kusland.'  Mr-  I.ong  and 
othon  object  to  thi:«,  on  tht;  ground  thai  t)uj  title  Is  illegal,  as  iuvoi\'inK  the  assertion  of  a 
position  outside  th<-  Thnruh  of  Bliiglaiid,  to  which  church  they  consider  that  thev  nwo 
aUo^once.  The  Uishop  insi^ty  tliut  tliis  title  shall  bu  adopted,  on  htit  vole  authority,  in  the 
notice  calling  the  syiio"!,  and.  on  Mr.  I>ong*s  n-fusing  to  civr  thpi  notirr,  dr;iriri>«  him  of 
hi^  livLTit;  nn  a  srhiffmntir.  Hero  then  is  a  donhlp  danger  oofore  us — dntt,  the  demand  for 
an  autncratic  aurhortty  on  tbo  jKUt  of  the  Bishop,  which  is  grounded  nt^ithcr  in  low  nor  on 
eoiiit-ut.  hut  on  the  fiintied  rights  of  a  bishop,  jier  ne  ;  and  ni-conJly,  Oie  cAorcisc  of  this 
autboriiy  in  the  formation  of  u  chiuiJi  which  is  separate  from,  though  lor  the  present  in 
oomnmnion  with,  tlu*  Chtitth  of  Englnnd." 

With  the  spunt  an<l  toitiper  of  thed«.>  j)tk8aag<^^  I  have  nothing  to  do.  It  \a 
with  thoir  niisri^.jiresouUitions  only  that  I  uni  concomwl.  First,  th^n,  it  is 
liciu  ii-s.«c*rto(l  tliat  I  "o.-cju'Il- il  a  ln-nufiri'd  cli-T^^-niftn  for  refu.-iing  to  tusutt  iti 
e5*t;d)H.-ihiii^  a  Synod."  .Sfoond,  Tliat  I  hiive  "  depused  auother  bishop  by  a 
procod-s,  und  on  j'ruund.*},  which  tho  hiWH  and  uiodr  of  pnK:«(;diug  of  tho 
iiiolhur  Church  would  not  aanction."  Thiitl,  Thut  I  huM  that  my  riglita  aa 
Mbtrojiolilan  are  th'riveil  front  "(xTUiin  traditii>u8  of  the  Sfomid  or  thin.1 
century,  whicli  my  iniivginatiou  hiw  invented  with  a  kind  of  Uivhu'  autho- 
rity." Fourth,  Timt  I  "  dymandt-d "  that  u  "SjtiwI  ehoidd  by  c4iU«l  to 
rupre^eut  'the  C'htiivh  of  Smith  Africa  in  tioiinuunioa  with  th«  Chnrch  of 
Hu^land.'  "  Fifth,  That  1 "  luslsted  tlial  tliis  titU*  .*jhouM  W  adople^l,  on  my 
»o1l'  uitthurity,  iLi  the  nulicu  calling  Ihu  synod."  Sixth,  'Hial  there  was  a 
*'  dLMuaiid  for  an  autocratic  authority  on  tho  jiart  of  the  Uishop,  jrrotmded 
neither  on  hiw  nor  on  coiirient,  but  on  tlio  fnni'icil  lighU  nf  a  Uishop." 

At  present  T  will  do  no  moru  tlian  offer  a  fnw  r«yiurki»  npi»u  tho  nhovo 
Udsertioud,  so  far  as  they  roIatt>  tu  the  U'ti^;  caso;  but  if  Uiy  statementa 
fihotdd  be  aiUoil  in  tiucstiun,  1  aiu  rwidy  to  substantiate  every  ohm  of  them 
by  an  aj>peal  to  dueiinients.  I  observe  thi-n,  first,  vrith  reference  to  tho 
est;ibii.slimunt  of  a  Kynod,  that  it  was  sliown  in  evidence  tluring  thy  twtj 
trials  in  thu  Supruinu  t 'ourt  of  this  colony, — llint  Synods  of  Clci^^y  liad  btiea 
hold  in  this  Diocese  from  tlio  Jirst  uppointuiout  of  a  ni.shop  (Second  Trial, 
p.  285)  ;  Tluit  when  tlit-  de»in;  an>so  that  laity  ahoidd  tiiK-  p;irt  in  thes<'. 
proci*cding8,  cveiy  parUh  iraa  formally  and  separately  cou^ulted;  That  in 
coastftjuence  of  doubles  as  to  the  legality  of  such  as-somblies,  then*  was  delay 
in  sututnouiug  them  :  T)iat  when  it  became  clear  that  tliey  wore  lawful,  tlit^y 
wvsro  calhjd :  That  what  Mr.  Long  object«tl  to  M'us  thuir  Wgality,  he  still 
considi^ring  that  the  suuiiuuniug  them  without  the  sunction  of  tho  Crown 
TToa  a -viohition  of  tho  lioyal  yuprumacy  (First  Trial,  p.  59;  .Second  Truil, 
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pp.  31-51):  Thol  notwithstAndinj^  lliw  opinion,  he  had  pivpn  notice  of  a  mcet- 
£«>•  lit' his  ii:iri.sliiiiu*^rs  ri'liiting  to  thu  fii-st  Syim.l  (So*'onil  Trinl,  p.  95):  That 
hi'  ohjcr.Unt  t*.  {fivo  un y  notitH"  rclulirifr  tti  thi*  w-vv*!!!!  (>h;coii<I  Trini,  pp,  32, 
50,  ('0,  70; :  'lliiit  thft  torms  of  thn  tioticc  wero  not  as  iwwi'rlorl,  hut  simi'ly 
f"'r  llie  p'.niiinoniiig  of  »  Synod  of  the  r>io(^'90'{S<.foiHlTmI,  pp.  oO-l) :  Tlmt 
it  1WW  for  ^•t'nsinj•  to  ;^iv(>  x  nntio(»,  cliiTct+^l  to  hi*  [jivcn  by  the  (l^linft^T,  uj- 
to  a  Varihil  riK'ctin^r,  in  Yir>l.iti>m,  (W  it  w:i»  helil,  of  \\w  HpSrit  Jiml  Ictltr  of 
Um'  Riihri' ,  tliiit  he  wiw  i'it*"l  t^i  aiip-'ar  :  Tluit  wlum  liu  iliil  ftppujir  hi*  wa- 
rep&tUMlly  tdd,  in  the  pnwL-nco  of  wvenil  flcrgynien,  Tliat  theiti  wag  nowisJi 
wimtcver  to  huiil  lani  in  any  way  to  vn!C'giii8e  the  I^\nif>(l :  That  liu  nev^T 
wiw  r:UIe<l  iiiMui  to  acknowlwli,"*  ''•'  authority  (.Scroiul  Trial,  p.  2(Jrt) ;  Tlmt 
ho  r(if«8e>l  to  give  tin*,  iiolirc,  .imi  nevi-r  plVjulwl  tbat  it  was  not  such  a 
notico  ftJi  Wfw  ("ontemplatoil  hy  tlu-.  Uiihrit,  ivliii-h  wa*  the  grouuil  uj»on  which 
Iho  Privy  «_"'nmcil  rovwrswl  the  (Uicision  of  tho  Siiprvine  Court  (First  Trial, 
pp.  59,  82-3) :  That  for  this  ho  wa«  Riispondcfi  for  thivo  months  :  Tliat  ho 
it'fust'd  duriiix  \  whole  mouth  to  obey  llio  siisjit-iibiou,  ou  the  giiiunJ  that  a 
Uishoji  in  a  Colony  h:ul  no  aiitlionty  for  any  caupi'  to  susiwnd  a  Clergjinan, 
dcclirinii  puhlirly  fnmi  his  jmlpit  tliat  "God  had  pliwtHl  him  tlieru,  and  not 
man,  anil  man  conld  not  rfuiov(f  liim ''  (Ueport  of  First  Trial,  ]>.  3 ;  Second 
Trial,  p.  .32:i) :  'Hiat  for  thia  n-fusal  to  yield  olwdit'nci'  to  his  Onliuarj*,  by 
•whom  ho  had  bcpn  orthiined  Priest,  and  with  whom  hf  had  eontmcted.  In- 
Tras  again  citwl  to  appear:  That  he  refused  to  ajipcar,  and  continued  to 
ofllcinto,  imd  was  thereupon  deprived  (First  Trial,  pp.  17,  18,  96;  Second 
Trial,  82,  85) :  Tliat  in  tliia  trial  llio  llishop  did  not  sit  alone  :  That  he  had 
for  his  ABsessor*  the  most  rlistingiiiBhed  of  the  Cltrfjy  (FifRt  Trial,  \i.  86), 
electod  U)  that  oflire  by  their  brethren  :  That  the  ai^eiiBe^l  was  inviU'd  to 
clialltinge  any  of  them  (Second  Trial,  p.  47) :  That  he  waa  deftnded  in  tho 
Bishop's  Court  by  two  lemling  Counsel  of  tlie  C'olony,  one  now  a  Judge  ;  That 
the  AewBflors  were  unanimous  in  their  ad^nce,  and  ihat  the  lliflhop  act^xl 
.Upon  that  aiU*ice  :  Tlwt  tho  oWdience  claimed  from  a  Priest  to  my&elf,  ns 
'Hifthop,  WiW  that  whjeh  was  dm;  by  tlio  laws  of  the  Cliinvh  in  Kiigland,  and 
no  more  (Second  Trial,  p.  100,  179) :  That  tliia  w:i^  wliat  tin*  Ij'lters  Patent 
intfudfy]  ehoiUil  he  the  rt-lation  between  liii-hc-p  luul  Priust  in  this  Diwt'Rft  : 
Tlial  if  tlicy  did  not  convey  the  power  \m  ausj'timl  01  dt-prive,  llie  ri^ht  to  do 
80  hi'Iniigi'd  to  thiuilfirn  uK  thfl  PialKiiij  as  was  clear  fnun  tlie  early  Canont*  of 
tho  Chnridi,  which  it/t  nccrjitrji  in  En{ftnnfi^  niul  fonnvi  jtart  of  thr 
Chtn)nt<n  Ltiir  uf  thui  Church  (First  Trial,  p.  22):  'That  Jlr.  Long  Imil 
aei^epti'd  those  laws,  and  suhuiittc-d  himgelf  to  llie  authority  of  thu  i^ishop 
(f  iifct  Triid,  pp.  4,  5,  24,  28):  The  atatemont*.  therefore,  of  the  Hetyu^xe 
relating  to  this  trial  ua*  coiitmry  tu  the  factti  of  the  uaec  Tin.*  Supreme 
Coiirt  of  this  Colony,  after  a  mcwt  mrefnl  examination  into  the  whole  <iuft»- 
lioD,  entindy  new  to  men  not  one  of  whom  •xras  a  niemlicr  <)f  the  Chnndi  of 
Kngland,  supi»t>rted  the  Pishop'a  vieira  and  course  of  aotion.  maintaining 
— Thiit  the  thshop  was  entitled  to  call  his  Synod  :  That  thougli  tho 
LetteTB  Patent  rould  convoy  no  coercive  Jurisdiction,  yet  the  Hishop  hud 
authority  to  deprivr-,  for  just  L-auwe,  an  offending  clf'rk  who  had  coiilne  UhI 
with  him  :  That  the  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  l.yndhurst  in  thn  er-le- 
bmtofl  cflJMi  of  i)r.  Warren  waa  a  sound  one  :  lliat  tluit  prinoijile  woidd 
withhold  them  from  going  into  the  merits  of  the  eaw :  That  Mr.  Long  won 
justly  deprivtil 

Tliis  dfi'lhion,  on  apj.<*al,  was  raverse<l  hy  thoPri\T  Council,  uivni  the  j:rcuind 
that  the  Rubric  did  not  entitle  the  Pishop  to  instmct  a  clergyman  to  givfl 
every  kind  <»f  notice  in  lija  Church,  hut  only  f^ucli  notices  as  wore  contem- 
plated by  some  positive  hiw ;  and  thitt  by  leaving  to  Mr.  Long  the  lixing  the 
timo  and  plarool'them"etinjj,  he  wap  rr(juin<J. t«.» do  more  than  give  u  notice. 
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H<il<liiif;  that  tliiB  wiu  not  u  notice  oonU*mplntc(l  by  tliti  law,  they  said 
that  Mr.  Long  wa8  juHtilKnl  \\\  diaoboying  the  order  to  givo  it,  and  that  Ii«* 
wiis  not  linbli;  to  jmnisluiiont  lor  liu  dLsolietlii-iKX'.  lliey  theivfore  rovera*;d 
lliM  iIiNMsiitn  of  tilt-  Siipit^nu!  (.'ourt ;  tliougli  at  tho  saint'  tiino  iliry  atfirincd 
the  ri'.'ht  of  the  P.isliop  tn  try  unci  di^privt!  his  I'.lcrk,  and  did  not  d«ny  his 
ri'^hr  to  summon  Ms  Synixl.  \  do  not  IVwl  oallcd  upton  to  raiso  a  «|m«tion 
horc  a^  to  ■whether  thi'  ijiter]>n;tation  of  tho  liubric  and  (»r  tho  oaths  of 
(lanonicid  oU;'diinK'e-  is  a  true  one  j  or  t-»  rlialltmytj  Uh-  many  inaccui'acifta  of 
tliat  jiid^niient  as  to  fju'ls;  but  1  tliiiik  that  I  am  eiititlwl  t<i  olwfrre  that 
whili'  upholdinf?  th«  dictum  of  LoM  LNiidhurat,  tuid  exprcRsing  thv-ir  intui- 
tion Uj  abide  by  the  principli'jj  \\k\  laid  ilowii,  thoy  yet  iuimcdiatuly  depart***! 
from  those  principles,  by  entering  into  tlio  merits  of  the  case,  wliich  L<>nl 
Lyndhuret  distinctly  statod  the  Civil  Court  woidd  not  do,  and  had  no  right 
to  do. 

In  this  whole  case  two  points  '^ov^.  at  issue,  affecting  not  mertdy  the  well- 
Iwinp,  but  the  ver}'  being  of  the  Churches  in  the  Colonies.  One»  their  rifjht 
to  liold  their  Church  Assembliys  like  otlior  voluntary  religious  bodies  (First 
Trial,  pp.  34,  35,  G3  ;  Second  Trial,  p.  90).  The  other,  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  oflicore  of  tlie  (JhuR-h  in  caaes  of  diacipliue  (First  Trial, 
pp.  4,  3G,  3y,  48,  52,  57,  lf>0  ;  Second  Trial,  p]..  52, 152,  187,  212,213).  It 
was  publicly  ilcniL-d  in  this  cause  tliat  they  txmJd  lawfully  hold  SyuotU,  and 
that  a  Ttislioji  had  any  authority  to  suspend  or  deprive  a  clerg^iuan.  It  is 
now  rulwl  that  both  these  j>nwer8  exist.  Thia  cause,  liowever  painful  to  me, 
lui3  been  full  of  Iwnefit  to  the  I'hurch.  It  has  aecuretl  to  it  '\\a  liberties. 
Ilail  this  case  not  l^eii  tried  there  would  have  been  no  di^cijiHne,  no  gtivern- 
menl,  in  the  Church  It  was  the  loug-conlinuod  R-pndiation  of  authority 
tliai  leil  to  it.  Tliat  the  Clergy  in  this  oouutry  did  not  buliovc,  with  the 
writer  in  your  Jlevicw,  tlmt  thcro  hail  butjii  any  wish  to  as.sunio  "autocratic 
authority,"  or  any  luushnc.^  or  iujustiee  in  dealing  witlt  a  brnther  clergy- 
man, may,  I  think,  be  inferred  from  the  fiict  tliat,  at  the  very  t>er(iKl  of  tlua 
tiiid,  they  (1  boUevo  unajiimously)  sus]>end[jd  in  SjTiod  the  nile  which  ma<lo 
a«^essora  neccssari-  to  the  Hialio])  in  the  tJ-ial  of  Clorg}-,  liccause  of  the  dilU- 
culty  in  acting  uiMiu  it  in  a  euuntry  of  sui-h  vast  extent  as  this,  and  left  the 
whole  responaibilitj'  and  }iower  in  the  hands  of  the  Uishop.  'ITiey  have  for 
nineteen  years  K'jmsed  oonli<leno,e  in  their  Uishup,  and  your  Reviewer's  mis- 
statements will  not  atfi'ct  them,  though  they  may  mislead  people  in  I'jigland. 

So  much  for  the  imitutations  cast  upon  me  relating  to  the  tirst  of  thcso 
Iriids,  which  your  Heviiv  thinks  "exhibita  the  unfortunate  spectacle  of  a 
itiahop  of  the  Church  of  Kuglanil  asaeiling  a  despotic  ]>owftr,"  and  fumislies 
*' a  fresh  proof  of  the  unJitness  of  asjnriiig  ecclesiastics  and  lujiu^l  thenlo- 
giim.s  to  exercise  contntl  in  spiritual  causes,"  and  "makiwall  thoughtful 
Churelunen  feel  that  of  all  the  risks  which  tlie  Colonial  Cliurch  could  riH, 
tin-  most  dcspemto  would  be  that  of  being  given  over  to  the  imcontrolled 
will  nf  its  priestly  rulei«." 

(For  refutation  of  thew>  fttattimants,  aw  First  Trial,  i)p.  4,  98, 99 ;  Bishop's 
Speech,  March  12.) 

Your  KMvi4jwer'.s  remarks  with  j*eganl  to  the  unhappy  case  of  Br.  Colenso 
are  not  less  ii^jurious  an<l  unfair.  Uo  thinks  that  a  certain  decision  with 
rtigani  to  the  Tasriiuniaii  Patent  ought  t(.»  havo  preveuti*d  any  one  "  aiuL-n- 
ablo  to  conviction"  from  having  anything  t«i  dn  witii  it;  ami  says,  with 
compassionate  contempt,  ''Wo  cfuiuot  but  tliiuk  that,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
ovtirweeniug  oonceptiou  of  the  rights  and  dignity  uf  the  Kpiscttpal  Othee  in 
itself,  the  l^ishoji  of  Cajielown  would  never  have  been  led  to  ijistituto  iho 
two  si'ries  of  proceedings  which  have  resulted  in  so  sad  an  exliibition  of  the 
validity  of  his  olaims."    X  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  with  liiiu.     1  liavo 
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not  myself  for  many  ytairx,  thought  that  thu  Letters  Patent  conTeyi^d 
cjercivc  jurisiliction.  Alxnit  t-eii  yewirs  iigo  I  took  the  ophiioii  of  the  presimt 
AtUinicy-Gcnenil  and  (^uccifn  Advocate  on  the  iinhjwit.  'Hit-y  liiiM  thiit 
thcro  was  no  co»jrcive  jurisdiction,  but  tluit  th«  Civil  Cnuit*  would,  in  any 
aiudc  that  liught  cuuio  hufory  theiu,  rufugniai;!  thu  olfico,  lights,  and  functiims 
of  thi*  Jiiuliiijt  and  of  thu  Mtftn^iiolitan.  I  havL«  acti:'d  upon  their  a*hice,  and 
have  n«VBr  kdievetl  tlmt  I  Imd  cnercive  jurisdiotion,  /.  f.,  that  niino  war  n 
legally  constituted  Court,  with  all  the  powers  of  ft  Court.  I  have  ever  held  it 
to  be  wliut  the  law  has  jiroiiouneed  it  to  bo,  a  trihimid  which  lu-odi'd  ti\e 
support  of  the  Civil  Court  to  carrj'  its  senteuces  iuU.*  elluct  where  they  were 
roaiatuii  If  I  have  argutxl  iix  favour  of  the  authority  uf  Letters  Patent 
befort'  Uie  Supn-nie  Court,  1  was  bound  to  do  sii,  as  a  iiiatl^T  of  duty,  until 
thoy  were  h^ally  pronounced  invalid.  If  in  my  juili^iiient  on  Bishop 
Colenstt  I  suuuied  to  attribute  too  much  autliorily  to  thoni,  I  did  *«>  under 
the  advice  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  wliom  1  could  eoutsult  here,  who 
drew  up  the  sentence,  wliich  was  not  in  accordanco  with  my  own  view.  I 
placi^d  myself  in  the  hands  uf  Lawyers  for  this  purpM^e,  in  obedience  to  tlnj 
instructions  of  the  IVivy  Council,  who  found  fault  witli  me  for  nut  having 
done  so  in  the  Lnng  case,  and  for  having  takeu  iw  my  Assessors  on  tliat 
occasion,  instead  of  kwyera,  the  Clerg}*  whom  the  Sjniod  liad  elected  for  tlmt 
purpofti' :  though  why  a  vfduntaxy  body  should  be  thus  tlictatcvl  to  as  to  the 
formation  of  its  tribunal  1  could  never  see,  Tho  Long  Judgment,  instead  of 
thr(»M'iiig  dilliculties  in  the -way  of  the  course  pursued  in  the  Coh-nso  cjwe, 
was  thouj^ht  by  all  to  mark  it  out  veiy  distinctly.  It  ntbnittcd  the  power 
to  sns}fend  aj»d  deprive,  where  there  had  been  consent  given  bj'  the  inferior 
to  the  sujierior — where  thnre  wa.s  a  Contract  Dr.  Colenso  liad  consented,  or 
contracted,  by  the  Canonical  Oath  known  to  Cliristendom,  and  regarded  us 
sitfbcient  hitherto  by  all  Christendoui.  Tlie  Colonso  judgment,  however,  to 
the  marvel  of  all,  declarttl  that  there  was  no  right  on  the  part  of  Pr.  Colenso 
to  give  juritKliction,  i.  e.,  the  rigid  to  8us|»en<l  or  deprive  him,  by  consent, 
— why.  has  m-ver  been  exjdained,  but  probably  Ixicausu  he  Ixeld  Letters 
Patt^ut,  and  none  but  the  Crown  could  cancel  tliese. 

But  what  are  the  facts  in  this  case  1  A  liishop  of  this  Provinci*  Inid 
pubhsheil  works  in  which  he  hntl  nsiuiilcd  the  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
hail  declared  tliese  writings  to  contain  stJitemenU  subversive  of  the  faillu 
lloing  myself  in  Engliuid  ul  that  time,  I  was  n.'pr'3]iclied  on  a  great  cci'Utfiou, 
&ud  by  none  muru  vehemently  than  by  your  Jieviewer's  I>ioce8un,  for  not 
taking  pi-oceedings  against  I>r.  (.'olenao,  which  1  declined  t«>  do  until,  or 
xuih'ss,  charyes  were  hn^ught  betVu-o  me,  atid  my  authority  as  Aletropolitan 
were  appealed  to  ;  and  I  left  England  without  tiking  any  stcp^,  or  giving 
any  assumnce  to  those  who  urgctl  me  to  do  so  that  1  woidiL 

On  my  arrival  in  Africa  a  crj'  came  from  the  ('Icrgy  and  Inity  of  the 
afflicted  l»iocese  of  Nntul.  l)i'tinito  charges  wen*  fonnally  brought  before 
me  rc'.«iM»cting  tho  teaching  of  one  who  was  my  Suffragan,  and  had  coutrscted 
with  mo  by  taking  the  oath  of  t.'anonical  obotlienco  to  me. 

How  WHS  1  to  act  ?  Yuur  Itevicwcr,  who  betrays  throughout  his  8\Tn- 
paLhy  with  sccitticiam,  or,  as  he  would  call  it,  "frvi-  th' Might,"  sc'lfs  and 
sneers  at  the  conrso  actually  pui-suetL 

"  It  iro  I<(ok  ot  Uie  condnct  of  the  Iti»hop  of  Capetown  wo  find  tin*  hicran'hi<:al  spiril 
d^vrlMfjtn^  itK'If  iu  Uiu  Kttoitgcot  luaiinor.  No  fWtilmn  of  tUought  oi*  action  conlil  exist 
uiitlcr  U)«  9>«teui  W'huU  he  odvurAtdt.  ...  It  would  be  dilticult  fur  ]'rote«taiit4  Ui 
say  tliiti  iho  wild,  uiin.'^tniini'd  thni^titii  of  indiriilitah  havn  duuc  eo  imuli  Itami  zs,  thU 
overintjiring  of  tlio  individmit  will  bv  arbttrar>'  jiofl-er,  or  lore  of  *y^to[uumiina:,  wbich 
thi'  Iltalui|t  of  CitpeUiwn  wuitld  iautxlucu  iiitD  tUi'  i-utuninl  tbun-hL-v." 

Jiut  not  content  with  iVa^  he  brings  distinct  charges  agiiinst  myself  calcu- 
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latud  to  excito  bbe  |jr(uudic<)8  of  his  r^durs,  luul  to  JiYcrt  atU:ntiou  from  tho 
licMMos  (.if  Pr.  C'uU'ns*).  uud  cLrousn  indi^imU'iu  a^tiiiist  m>'solf :  imd,  as 
Tjefore,  is  ^'tiUty  of  ifiioat  uiisivpn^fntnlion.  It  le  wilU  t!u\su  ('IiargfS  aud 
lUuirtJjirftiLMitations  whieh  I  ft'cl  it  to  Ite  uiy  duty  to  d«al. 

Otio  *jf  lliusi*  chiMTjos  has  alixiudy  Ikr'Ii  ti'IpitimI  In,  hut^  for  tlto  salcH  of 
clf-ftnicsa,  tiot  at  the  moment  rojiH*-*!  to.  He  aiys  thuL  1  huv<i  'McposMHi  a 
Bwhop  >iy  ft  priXH-it?  nrid  on  fjmmitls  whirli  tlie  laws  and  mo-le  of  prf>crc<Iing 
of  the  mother  Church  will  not  eancfcion  *'  (p.  316).     That  I  pTcscnt — 

"Tll^  imfrtrtiinaTc  niK't'tni-le  of  a  bishop  nf  lie  rimrrh  of  Enplantl  a'-scrtiVp' a  despotic 
powi^T  tor  whidi  I  hri'l  no  ^miiiidi;  App<^Alih;!  i^  llio  m<i6t  Aolciun  funttxiin)  lor  tu«  eiippoit 
ill  a  (utUiUL'i  u'luiU  Li^  li^^t-liirtilcrB  ruiUtl  li:irjj)  uppoiir  utlier  tb;tit  ridiculous;  KcaLltTUifi; 
upriisiitirtiis  of  h'.Tesy  uii'l  sihisni  liroailf asl  aioitml  him,  witlioiit  tic  jiupport  of  .mv  cliurvh 
autliority  btit  \\\%  uwn  (ipiniou;  anil  coudiu-titif;  tlit>  procL'oiliii{;«  in  a  tiiaiuiur  woiuli  Uiui 
mftdi-' everj"  mnn  of  li'icni  expt-rienrc  wo  hent  a  frc'h  prt»of  of  Oio  unlltnvw  of  a«piruig 
Wi:lcnii9ti<4  anil  heat '.kI  theologians  to  excrciae  control  in  spirltniil  cmwes." 

Hq  further  m.-^  (p.  320).  that,  being  suhjert  tn  tlic  Court  of  thi*  Arch- 
hi.sluij)  l\y  tlif  instrument  of  my  apjiointmcnt,  J  ?iuiply  tlinist  aaidu  ita 
di'ciaiua  "wheu  it  stands  in  tho  way  of  my  own  opiuiuiu  Thai  (p.  325)  1 
"tliHtinctly  aa.«rt  that  1  am  not  to  be  bound  by  the;  decisions  jironouucvd  by 
thu  ('ourt  of  Appi'al  'if  tho  Archbifiliop  nf  Cnntcrburi',  lunl  that  I  claim 
that  then?  shall  lio  no  right  of  ApjH'iil  whatever  fnnn  my  ftuthnrily  :"  That 
"  whuroiis  tho  law  of  Kngland  pves  all  (,'hiirchni(ju  a  light  of  Appijttl  to  tho 
('roxni  from  the  decisions  of  the  Archbishop,  1  demand  that  catisett  slmll  not 
Xo  fur  appfjd  beyond  tho  pro%-ince  of  Soutli  Africa."  That  wheiviLs  (p.  325) 
**tlw  rucognisod  prlncipk-  of  tho  EngliRli  law  in  these  ICcdesiastical  suits  is, 
tiiat  a  man  sh'ill  he  judged  )iy  iho  written  fitandard.s  of  tho  Churr*U  of 
England,  nnil  ht/  fhnsr  ahmc^  the  Bishop  nf  Capettiwn,  fpn  th(>  contmrir',"  in 
aildition  to  them,  sets  up  "  Q'x:umpnicj»l  Councils,"  "  the  rt^t^eivi'd  faith  ol'  tho 
Churcl»  in  all  a^'«"  &r.,  i\sk  stuidnrds  of  our  faith  :  luid  that  "it  is  pkin 
tliat  tlio  rt«idt  of  the  adoption  of  this  metliod  of  judgment  would  bf,  that 
any  exaggeration,  or  even  delusion,  wliich  may  havo  won  it*;  ipay  inti> 
popular  at'Leptauue,  like  that  of  Tmnsulistantiation,  ...  or  tho  Immacu- 
iale  Conception,  ...  is  ...  tn  ho  made  the  ataiirlnnl  by  wliiuh  u 
tJergyman  may  bt»  eondemnwl.'*  At  jKigt*  328  hn  sjiys  that  tlie  Itishop  of 
Capotown  proposes  to  "appoint  a  new  I'lishop,  wlm  should  be  consocratod 
by  himself  and  tho  two  Missionary  IJisbopa  whom  htf  has  apjwint-iMl," 

lie  further  attacks  portions  of  tho  Judgment  itself,  which  Iw  n-prosonts  as 
the  opinion  only  of  the  Bishop  of  Capeto^m,  omitting  tho  fact  that  it  wna 
concurred  in  by  three  other  Bishops  of  tho  province  ;  and  in  doing  so,  afi  is 
UKual  with  him,  mis^tutetf  liis  facts.  He  (quotes  Bishop  Thixlwall  as  sup- 
pi>rting  Bishop  Taylor  in  justilying  the  language  utsed  by  l^r.  (Atlenm)  with 
n.'f<.ir<.'r(ce  to  onr  Lnni.  Bnt  neither  ctf  those  aiitburities  t^juehe*?  llio  \»t\\\\ 
in  question.  Dr.  ('olenso  charged  our  Blessed  Lord  with  error,  Neither 
liiahn]]  Taylor  nor  Bishop  Thirlwall  can  he  tortured  into  giving  any  sanction 
to  such  Mi  imputation. 

I  have  no  intention,  however,  of  jut-tifying  my  judgntout  to  Mv.  Fru- 
inautlcL  rvjme  of  tho  very  greatest  nam(-<s  ui  llie  Church  have  tlianknl  mo 
for  it,  and  for  tho  mnnncT  of  conducting  the  trial.  Tho  saintly  Koble,  now 
lost  to  us,  WToto  expressly  to  thank  me,  "both  for  the  nuillA-r  and  the 
manntsr."  It  is  wilh  your  Reviewer's  statomcuta  only  that  I  liavu  l-o  deal 
I  will  reply  to  them  as  hrietiy  as  I  can. 

First,  then,  :\r  to  r>r.  Coh'uso's  triaL 

1.  It  has  never  been  shown  that  I  "dojwwed  a  Bishoji  hy  a  process,  and  on 
grounds,  which  the  Liws  an<l  mode  i-f  proceeding  of  the  luother  Uliiirch  will 
not  sanctiou  i"  or  that  I  a-'^wrtotl  any  "despotic  power."  Wlnit  1  did  was  to 
eit«  before  m3'8elf,  aiihnl  by  the  other  Bishops  of  tho  l*rovinee,  one  who  was 
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mailtt  wil>jrt't  to  me  bv  the  mitliority  nf  Ihe  Croirti,  through  LcUnr»  Patunt 
— ^hy  thf  iniihrjrity  of  th«  Church  w!ii«h  sent  me  nut — hv  his  own  coustjnt, 
mill  t>nlhs  of  ulK?<!ieuce, — who  was  jmblicly  charj:;wl  with  tho  j^mvi'sl  utVeiices. 
I  do  «ut  know  that  there  wjis  auytlim^  ViTV  *■  riditMilouM,"  ur  ^  vxy  "  dtsiK>tiu*' 
in  this.  Evi'U  tho  judgmonl  of  fxjrd  Weolbiiry  iuhuil.'^  that  thitv  an;  axich 
Ihiiiffs  ikt  Hpirituiil  tvIatiiiTis  hotween  n  JIotroiMilitJUi  ami  his  Suirnigiin  ;  luul 
aU  that  c;vc'ii  he  hii8  atttrnuid  is  tliat  \n  this  riiai'  tlic  ^fL-lru]iolit.i.u  had  no 
logal  piiwur  U\  cjincyl  tho  Luttera  Patent  of  Ijis  SiiflrnpiiiL  As  to  the  triiil 
ilat'lf,  tlie  pp(x;L'j*s  autl  mode  of  jii-oceeduig  ndoptod  roscnihh'il,  a?  closiiy  as 
wns  jkOBsibU',  that  ptii-sued  m  thu  trial  and  dupusition  of  thv  Jiishop  of  St 
Uax'id's.  -Ul  the  Bishops  of  tlie  provinco  wero  8unuuon'*»L  Tl»«io  wew 
present.  The  Bitthop  of  St.  Helono,  who  was  unablo  to  ho  prcstiit,  iiftoi*- 
wanls  coucurreil  They  sat  in  open,  court  in  the  CalliL'tlnd  Church.  AU 
fonn8  wwe  ohscTvod.  Thu  procwdings  wure  condtirlt-il  with  tht*  gR-atust 
fioluuuiity,  in  the  pn-sonco  of  :i  considenible  niimlK?r  of  pRopb',  Thu  Jiishops 
delivtTt'd  tlieir  ojiinions  separatoly.  Tlie  triid  lasted  8ftvend  days.  AU  tlmt 
iook  placv  was  puhtii«hi»l  in  tliu  ncw-sjsipejs  of  the  Colony,  iind  rtulwopiL-ntly 
ill  iL  voloiiiu  atill  {MX  salo  in  liondon.  Faults  may  >x'  foimd  with  tjic  pro- 
cewUngs  of  any  coui'L  They  nro  found  at  this  tinio  witli  tho  proccotlings  in 
lliis  vurj'  cas*^  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ^atal,  as  to  whnso  conduct  tho 
Chjrgy  }mvo,  in  cnnfcremif,  rosolvod  to  tJike  a  liigal  r>]tinion.  Tlioy  woro 
found  with  tlio  U>rd  Chancellor  in  tin)  Utyiring  of  this  rns*^.  l!ut  I  never 
hoAii]  any  advi^rs*.-  criticiBm  ujmn  our  proceedings  I'xoopt  from  l>r.  Colonso, 
who  compluinod  that  liis  accnsers  were  permitted  to  have  occoaa  to  lii^ 
priviito  iL'ttcra.  The  lotters  in  quosttoii,  however,  did  not  rehvtt'  to  any 
charge  brought  against;  Dr.  Coh^nao  ;  and  they  wnre  not  ]»rivato  letters,  hut 
■wort^  dcK-muunts  phwMul  in  niy  rugieitry,  »iiid  rvlaloil  uithur  to  pryvi'ius  pre- 
sentations of  Dr.  Colonso  to  xtie,  as  MutropoUtan,  or  to  the  exyn^iso  of  that 
office  by  myself,  or  to  the  appart-'nt  slighting  of  it  by  Dr.  Colonso,  Tho 
fluhji*L*t-ni alter  of  them  was  public  ;  tho  decisions  1  gave  in  conutxition  with 
thcni  were  pubUi: ;  they  weru  laid  np  with  other  lettere  oa  pultlic.  The 
nalurt*  of  thtise  commiuiicatioo;;  waa  wcU  known  hen.*,  through  oniunuidca- 
tion  witli  tho  Natal  Clergy.  I  did  not  think  that  I  wus  cuLlod  upon  to  with- 
hold them,  as  they  had  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  cluirgea  br.iitght 
against  Dr.  Coluuso.  1  should  1x3  glad  to  know  in  what  re-^ijiects  this  trial 
exhibits  the  "iiwlmyss  and  wilfiduess  wliich  uttumpl*  t*-i  enfurrtj  an  epifyujal 
autooncy  to  whiidi  nothing  siuiihir  has  been  scon  in  Englanil  since  tho  da^i* 
of  tho  Court  of  High  Commission"  (p.  3!G)-,  ur  in  what  way  our  act  dif- 
fered from  the  pi-ocetdings  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  lUshop  of  SL  Davi'l's, 
which  was  taken  as  our  model,  with  this  exception,  that  whereas  in  that 
cast',  a8  may  bo  seen  in  Hody*a  learned  uianuxcript  in  the  L'UuIx^th.  libi-nry, 
thoru  wjui,  even  after  the  settlement  of  tlic  question,  considerable  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  ^Vrchbishop  shotUd  have  heard  the  case  in  his  Court  of 
Audience  nr  in  Synod,  wo  resolved  to  meet  tho  objection  by  tlrst  hearing 
the  c^iBe  in  Courts  and  then  considering  tho  evidence  in  Syuuil.  tu  Synod 
Wfi  agreed  that  the  eviiknco  was  conclusive,  and  that  tho  senteueo  of  depovi- 
tion  was  juaL  I'he  i^eiitence  was  given  in  open  Court.  While  pro\nding,  aa 
was  thought,  agaiiii^t  obji'clions,  the  coutse  pursued  w:w  tho  very  fairest  that 
could  be  a«lopt«d  a^  K-gards  the  accuBctl.  Until  it  is  proved  lo  tbt'contrary,  I 
am  entitled  tn  alVirm  that  a  liishop  in  England  would  be  condeninwl  on  tl»o 
same  grounds  on  wliich  the  Jiishops  of  thia  province  condenmiil  Dr.  ( Aileuso. 

II.  >«"cxt,  as  to  your  Reviewer's  other  assertions.     1  am  not  "svibjiwt  by 
the  inwtmiriont  of  my  appointnusnt   to    tho  Court  of   the   Atc-hbishop  of 

iitcrbur)-."     There  is  not  u  word  about  tbe  iVrclibishnp's  Omrt  iu  tlio 
Pat«nt ;  and  it  AVotUd  1«  a  tbing  unheard  of  in  the  liiatory  of  tho 
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Church  for  a  Metropolitan,  in  his  character  aa  I^fctropolitan,  to  ho  8u))ject  to 
tlio  C'ouriy  or  (hiputy,  of  aiiothur  Metropolitan.  "Thc'  letters  Patent  dv  not 
apiienr  to  |,nve,  uven  to  the  Arclihishop  hinisclf  in  peimm,  ii  riyht  of  hcai-iug 
any  iippi^uls  iiuin  tho  docisioiis  of  the  JTi(tr(iiH)Htftii  of  this  pntvineo.  Thny 
pivo  liiin  "a  mjnoral  (*u|«rinten(lenc4?,"  \vhaU»ver  tliut  mny  amount  to.  It 
was  this  (loubtfnl  language  which  imhicc*!  mo,  wliilo  gmntin;^  Iho  npjK^, 
and  oxpriwsing  the  satisfaction  I  fi-lt  in  8iil>njitting  tlio  whole  cx^*i  to  thu 
Cliair  of  Canlerburv,  with  the  aid,  if  thouglit  liosirahlt.*,  of  othiT  Ili)>hopB  of 
the  Natiotiul  Clam:li,  to  ho  very  guanlLHl  in  my  languagts  h*t  I  should 
est'ihliah  a  pixrcdt-nt  for  which  I  should  hereafter  he  condeninttl.  It  is 
ainiply  unlrui*  that  I  "  claim  thjit  thea-  shall  Iks  no  right  of  apjMjul  wlialevor 
from  my  authority"  (Judgment,  pp.  7C,  80).  On  tho  contrary,  I  huve 
rejK.'atodly  and  formally  cxprosspd  my  williugnosa  that  an  appeal  shoultl  lie 
to  CaatfrhiuT,  aa  the  Patrim-chal  Chair,  if  it  were  tltouglit  Jit  (tiecond  Trial, 
pp.  71,  82,  yy  J  Acti}  and  C'onatitutiou«  **f  Synoil,  ji.  12;  Sueond  Trial, 
pp.  239,  249,  332.  333).  And  I  liavu  i-uUiiiy  declared  that  not  I  only,  hut 
my  Pro\im;ial  Syno-l,  wouM  K'  subject  to  the  authority  and  deeisiou  of  a 
National  Synod;  and  lliat  1  myself  am  suhjecl  U>  the  authority  of  my  Pro- 
vincial .SyniKl.  Tlie  Pi-oviiicial  Synod  itawlf,  when  it  met,  d'.Milined  to 
exjiress  any  opinion  upon  the  general  ipiostiou  of  appeidt*  to  Engluml.  That 
tho  decisions  of  the  t'oiui  of  Arches  are  in  no  way  liincling  upon  the  Church 
hem,  1  do  indeed  liohl.  We  hive  absolutely  nothing  whatever  t«  do  with 
that  ('ourt,  any  more  than  the  Archliishop  of  York,  or  of  Dublin,  liaa.  1  am 
08  nmoh  wititlcd  t^'  iliJfor  from  any  decision  of  Dr.  LuaUingtnn  as  the  Airh- 
bi.'ih'.'p  of  York  woidd  be.  Wlmtuver  weight  ia  to  bo  attached  to  it  iti  vwiug 
to  the  Icaniing  and  ability  of  tho  Judge. 

III.  It  18  true  that  tho  luw  of  Kngland  does  give  an  nj^peal  from  thu 
Arnhhishop's  Court  to  tho  Judicial  Conuuitt^je  of  Privy  t'ouncil ;  l)ut 
appeals  (am  only  lie  from  one  rccogniswl  Court  to  another,  and  the  law  of 
England  does  not  rectvgnisp  any  ecclesiastical  Court  in  South  Africa  from 
winch  an  ajipiul  could  lie,  either  to  the  t'ourt  of  ^Vrclies  or  to  the  Privy 
{'ituncil.  AVe  are  simply  a  voluntary  A»wiciation ;  our  triViunals  arw  not 
Court*  in  the  legal  seiise  of  the  wonl.  Tho  a<n  constituting  tin-  Judicial 
Citinmitteo  of  IVivy  Council  a  tinal  Court  of  appe^il  [uv  the  Church  of 
England  has  no  force  iii  this  land, and  is  limited  in  it.s  o;)onitioii  to  Kngland 
— not  extending  even  to  Ii-clamL  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  moke  it  a 
4-hatgo  that  we  do  not  recognise  the  Court  of  appeal  fur  the  fistabUahed 
Church  aa  our  (Anirt  of  append.  I'he  law  \uxs  not  made  it  jsucIl  It  hn^ 
allowed  us  no  l  'ourt*  from  which  an  api)cal  could  lie.  It  is  only  in  virtue 
of  it^  Establishment  that  tho  Privy  Council  is  the  Court  i>f  ajUKid  for  the 
Church  of  Kngland.  If  it  wure  to  cease  to  be  established,  the  Privy  C5uucl1 
would  be  no  longer  it«  Court  of  appeal.  TVe  are  not  estabUshwl,  and  it  ia 
not  ours.  Clearly  L>r.  Colenso  has  been  advised  that  such  in  the  case ;  for 
ho  says,  "Petition  the  Crown  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  try  me  ;"  in  otiier 
woi-ds.  Confess  that  your  uncatablishod  churches  bavu  n<»t,  and  ought  not  to 
have,  the  power  of  ridding  tliemselves  of  uniUitliiul  ministi'rs,  as  ever}*  sect 
in  the  Itrilish  dominions  has  ;  ignore  your  own  otlice  of  iletrf«|M>litan,  and 
a-lmit  that  the  right  exists  in  the  Crown  to  remove  Colnni;il  JUsh''>ps  at 
]ilcasure^ — U*  reconstitute  the  Star  Cliamber  for  tho  government  of  Colonial 
ChurcIiCB^ — to  exercise  powers  in  spiritual  matters  as  ivgards  tlic  uncsluh- 
lished  Churches  in  the  Colonies,  which,  it  has  not  even  as  n-gards  the  Church 
of  Ijigland,  which  is  established, — powers  whicli  have  been  Uiki-n  from  tlie 
(,"rown  as  regards  that  Church  by  Act^  of  Parliament,  and  which  would  not 
for  a  momt^nt  be  tolerated  witli  i-espect  to  cix'il  causes  ; — which  w<iid,d,  in 
reality,  be  to  admit  that  the  minister  of  the  day  may  appoint  any  pcrsoua 
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whom  lie  iik>4ises,  to  tiy,  upon  niiy  charge,  all  the  Bishops  uf  iho  Colonial 
Churclit'8,  aud  to  dismiss  thum  from  tlieir  oificcs.  Were  such  a  powur  to  bo 
claimed  in  other  than  spiritual  causes— say  as  roganls  politicjil  ulleiidt-rs, — it 
Tvowld  bo  denounced  by  all,  and  if  insiatwl  upon  would  l«id  to  a  revolution. 

Your  Keviower  expresses  his  fear  lest  the  ('olonial  I'hurch  sliould  break 
away  from  thy  mother  Cliurch,  aud  thinks  that  tlu;  fjttublishniunt  of  tlio 
Privy  Council  as  our  Court  of  appeal  would  Iw  the  niLMii.s  of  ;;uar«-Unj^  ouauist 
this  evil.  Let  hini  be  assured  tbit  if  theru  Iw  one  thin;^  wliirh  would  break 
np  our  communion,  it  would  be  the  attempt  uimii  the  i»art  of  the  latitudi- 
imrian  party  at  home  to  force  this  Court  upon,  tho  Colonial  ('hun-hM  as  their 
Court  of  appeal  Ho  may  make  light  of  tho  expfinsi.'.  'I'hal  alone  would 
prevent  tlit-  Churchia  frum  nueeptiii];  it  How  could  a  punr  clergj'man,  witli 
an  income  of  £200  a  year,  Ix-nofit  by  such  a  Court,  when  the  expense  of 
appejiling  to  it  might  cust  £2,500,  as  in  tho  I-ajd^  casts  \  Hut  there  is, 
throughout  the  Coloiiiial  Churches,  a  deep  distrust  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  as 
now  constituted — a  belief  that  it  already  fins  oonij)roinisi'd  the  tt-aching  of 
the.  Chxu-ch  of  ICnglaiKl ;  aud  a  di'terinination  that  thi'^y  will  never  submit  t> 
have  the  faith,  as  received  from  their  fathers,  taken  from  them  through  its 
decisions. 

r\'.  Your  Roviewer  offirms  tliat  tho  recognised  princij-ile  of  thi?  English 
law  in  tlmse  ec^clesia-stical  suits  is,  that  a  man  shall  be  judged  by  tlin  written 
statidanU  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  Kngland,  ami  by  those  alone;  but  this  is  not 
home  oiit  by  facts.  The  Churiih  of  Englarnl  has  never  declared  that  tho 
whole  faith  which  she  holds  is  contaiiieil  in  her  written  sdanilanls.  Tlio 
LegisLiture  has  not  declared  it.  When  it  did  speak,  it  said  {1  Eliz.,  cap.  i., 
8bc.  17)  that  tliat  was  to  be  adjudged  to  1m>  heresy  which  was  "dotcrminod 
.  ,  .  to  be  heresy  by  the  authority  of  the  Canonical  !^l•.ripture.H,  or  by  the 
first  four  General  Councils,  or  any  of  them ;  or  by  auy  otiier  OenenU  Council 
wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by  tlie  express  wopU  of  the  same 
Ciuiunical  .Scriptures,  or  such  aa  hereafter  ahaU  be  determined  ...  to 
b<'  lieresy  V>y  the  .  .  .  Piuliainent,  .  .  .  with  the  assent  of  thv 
Clergj'  ill  their  ConvoKitiou." 

Even  the  Court  of  Arches,  wliich  your  Reviewer  thinks  1  am  liound  V\ 
defer  to,  has  used  very  guarded  language  on  this  point  It«  langmigo  la,  "  It 
is  indeed  a  question  <>f  il^ep  importance  whether  or  uot  there  may  be  olfences 
against  tho  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Knglau<l  wliifh  cannot  Iw  includwl 
within  the  Articles  and  Kormidaries;"  aud  again,  '*  1  think  it  true  that, 
Uiough  nowhere  distinctly  expreaaed,  the  Articles  wcr*  framed  upon  w?rt;nn 
assumptions  of  fact  and  belief,  in  which  it  was  then  taken  fur  granted  that 
all  Christian  men  agreed"  (Judgment,  "Essays  and  Reviews").  Xor  is  it 
true  tluit  wlmt  I  have  aihrmed  respecting  tho  (Church  of  Kngland,  namely, 
that  wiiat  the  CKcujueuical  Councils  have  ruled  tu  be  the  faith,  that  is  her 
faith  ;  or  that  the  received  fiiith  of  the  Church  in  all  age^  is  a  guide  not  to 
bo  disregarded,  would  or  co\dd  lend,  as  your  Itoviewur  alliriua,  tu  the  accept- 
ance of  such  doctrines  as  that  of  **  Trans ubstantiation  or  tho  ImiuacuUte 
Conception,"  or  any  other  "delusion  which  may  have  wou  its  way  to 
popular  acceptance."'  No  theologian  would  Ibr  an  iiwlaut  have  made  so 
absurd  an  ns.-^^rtion.  it  is  just  be^yiuae  TnuwulvstantiiUion  and  tho  Imma- 
culate Ci-neeption  were  not  the  faith  i>f  the  Chunli  m  't//  *ujts  hut  only  the 
belief  of  a  (Ktrtion  of  the  Church  in  a  Liter  age,  that  we  feel  jnstiAcd  in 
repudiating  them  as  jiarts  of  the  faith.  The  rule  laiil  down  by  me  absolutely 
excludes  all  novelties  and  "delusions  that  might  win  their  way  to  popular 
aecepl.xnce,"  and  perhaps  this  id  the  reason  why  it  finds  so  little  favour  iu 
Mr.  Fnjniantlc's  eyes. 

V.  I  am  weary  of  rcpl)*ing  to  the  misstatements  of  your  Reviewer ;  and 
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I  do  not  wish  to  exhaust  tho  i^Ationc«  of  your  ruoders ;  1>ut  I  must  mlil,  in 
rr>ply  to  his  clmii^fs,  yul  a  fuw  woixU.  First,  tis  to  his  n^sertion  at  pa)^o  328. 
I  tUil  not  " projiose "  uVLT  "to  up^totnt  u  new  Ilishoji."  Tho  "two  mission- 
ary liislinps  "  \x\  whom  lio  nUiuliMi  were  not  *'  ujipointcJ  by  mo."  lliey  weiv 
Bpjwiiitrd  hy  tho  hfiiiio  antliorititis,  and  cmisiTRitwI  by  tlm  Arohltisliop  nf 
Cimt<-rhiir)-,  iri  olwHlifnci,'  to  tho  niiintl;iti?  nf  t!u^  (pirts-n.  I  never  iliil  pro- 
pose to  con?rcmt«'  u  faithrul  Ki^liop  for  Natal  in  conjun'^tion  with  them: 
evorj'  Biahnp  of  this  Provinw^  wlicthcr  holfJiii;:,'  Lettrra  Patient  or  not,  is 
pri^pnird  to  coi)8c«:mto  nny  IHshop  thnt  mny  be  rlcct^^l  by  thr  liiocosc.  Thoy 
hoM  thftt  the  mi\inU»nnnco  of  the  puiv  faith  of  Christ  is  iho  first  duty  c>f  the 
Church  itml  of  it«  Pasture;  that  th;tt  faith  cojilil  not  bo  niaiiituiia^l  if  l)r, 
Colfliiso  wen*  to  ^w  nclniowloiigtd  ns  Hi8ho|i  of  the  1  Uocoso ;  or  without  Ihi'  ap- 
pointuK'iit  of  a  Hifihop  hohlin^'  the  faith ;  ami  they  are  jiropanil,  thor-'fon?,  to  do 
thtiir  ]inrfc  wheiu-viT  the  ocau-'ion  shall  arificr  which  calb  for  their  iiitorf»»reni"0. 

AVj^,  as  to  his  impnt^itiori  alwiiit  my  s<;nking  to  found  a  "new  Chimdi  of 
South  Africa,"  whii.-h  hi*  h^w  lx)rritwi'd  from  l»r.  Colfiuso.  (tnr  Synmls  havo 
from  tho  hogiiinin^r  dwlait'il  that  wtj  nro  an  "  iid'-'jznil  iMirtion"  of  tho  Chxin-h 
of  Eiijjlind — that  W(!  iiR'  "In  miitm  and  (.■ommunioii"  with  that  Rhur<ih. 
Wo  Iiave  stdonmly  nftirmtfl  that  **wc  rcceivo  and  maintain  thi?  dnctrin©  anil 
sacmmont8,  and  the  discipline  of  Christ,  as  tho  lionl  hath  commanded,  and 
(18  tin*  I'uitwl  Churcli  of  Kngland  and  Irelaml  hath  ivccived  the  eaim^"  AVo 
Lave  alfirmed  that  w«  n-ceive  t!»e  fjOfik  of  Common  Pmyer  and  the  Holy 
Si-rijitim'.^,  and  disclaimed  th<'  right  of  a  single  Pn)vince  tif  the  Church  tii 
alt^^r  this  standards  of  faith  and  doctrine,  and  have  a(:knowlo«l|;;t*d  the  Canons 
and  Constitutions  so  f;ir  as  in  forcn  in  Enj^lamL  We  havo  dr)ue  everythiiiti  in 
our  (wwiT,  ill  thu  nltsence  of  all  |>03itive  hiw,  l<j  land  om-selves  t<t  the  mut^hor 
Church.  l*iu-ftcMially  1  have,  thcee  many  years,  publicly  and  pri\Titely, — 
through  letters  utMressud  to  those  in  authurity. — thri.>ugh  published  cor- 
r(S8pondeuce, — in  charges, — urged  tho  summoning  of  a  National  Synotl,  which 
alone  cjin  bind  all  the  Churches  of  our  Commtmion  in  one,  and  lay  down  the 
princijdcs.  which  are  to  piide  us,  and  thu  extent  to  which  divergences  are 
admiflsiblti. 

Oiicc  vuire,  your  Kcviowcr  rhargca  me  {pp.  324-5)  with  framing  a  titif 
for  this  Church,  and  "insistinR  that  it  shall  Ihs  adopted  on  my  sole  autho- 
rity." There  i»  no  .«ubjcct  which  has  be<n  more  fully  diecuascd  in  our 
Synods  tlum  our  pmper  titlr>.  That  wbii^h  was  decidfd  upon  was  frame«l  by 
tho  .Synod.  That  wliich  is  now  adopted  it*  that  n-fommendud  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lowi-r  lluusc  of  the  Convocati<m  of  Ctuiterbiiry.  It  ia  simply 
untrue  that  T  ever  insisti.'d  nix>n  its  beinjf  adoptwl,  eitlier  in  giving  iH>tice** 
of  the  holding  of  Synods,  or  at  any  other  time,  on  my  sole  authority,  or  upon 
any  authority  wliatover. 

Your  Jteviower  is  p!ca«wl  to  think  that  though  great  t'hurches  liko  that  of 
Canada  ma}'  be  jicrmitted  to  L-lcct  and  consecrate  tlieir  lii*li(ii»s,  "alwtdute 
independence  should  not  be  allowwl"  to  "petty  <'hurche«"  liko  oure.  Tlie 
province  of  Montreal  has  its  five  Bishops,  perhaps  four  hundred  clergy,  and 
three  or  four  niillion  souls.  We  have  but  live  Pishops,  litlln  mor^'  than  one 
hundred  clergy,  and  a  jtopulation  (still,  alas  I  to  a  large  extent  heathen)  of  a 
million  souls.  I  can  5<-o  nn  reason  why  different  principln^j  should  be 
applied  to  Churcbi-s  thus  circumstiincod.  Put  of  tliis  I  ain  sun',  that  tho 
Cc'K«niiU  Churches  mean  to  decide  fur  themselves  what  their  status  shall  Ix', 
and  not  to  have  this  sftlled  for  them  in  an  arhitTaiy  manner,  by  pursons 
who  know  little  id'  their  circumstances,  -without  their  cotiscMit. 
1  have  the  lionour  to  be,  Silt, 

Your  obedient  StJixant, 

R    C.4PKT0WS. 
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Tiui  DfruhMjuf-  nnd  Uu}  LttnVjt  Day  in  ihr  Liifht  of  iha  (tttiwral  I^/'iali/m  of 
tfi»'  Old  awl  Ni'W  TetUinnanlx :  irltk  a  Chtiftd't'  tot  C(»if(*ttftiJftin  n/  Ftnfh. 
I'y  till*  iit;v.  Wit-LiAM  MiLUCAN,  J M).,  l*iof(fs.sor  of  Divinity  umi 
JJiblicAl  Criticiam  iii  tliu  Uiiiversity  of  AbeixleeH.  Kdiubui^^h  ami 
Ix>mloii :   W.  Itliiukwttod  &  Sons. 

TmCItE  cnn  Iw  uo  doabt  tlmt  **  tlio  light  of  the  general  relation  of  the  (  Hil 
and  JCew  Ttjslamt-tuU"  ia  iho  rijj[hl  light  iii  wliich  this  vt*xo<l  iStiblxith 
quwftiou  oii^^iht  to  im  vii'.wxHl.  ]jiit  thu  imiuiry  is  llnirf  only  .slufltnl  furlluT 
buck  lo  iuiolher, —  What  iV  tfu:  ifewral  rflaJhat  (  Tliis  Dr.  Milliyau  set*  hini- 
atiir  to  answer,  in  thi3  thrc(i  former  (livittioiw  of  his  book.  He  system atically 
reviews — I.  The  IxuvuUliou  of  the  Old  Te«tAmont  aa  a  wliok*.  II.  TbL 
Jewish  Disjienaatiou  j  or,  the  Kconomy  of  the  Liiw.  ILL  The  delation  in 
which  Christ  and  Cliristianity  t<Uiii<i  to  these. 

We  own  lh;it  it  niilifr  drtnicts  fi*oin  oiu-  e.^iiecUition  of  tlie  fmrnuss  of  the 
result  of  sucli  investigation,  wlien  wo  ruad  tlmt  it  is  uudertokon  "in  thu 
earaBst  hope  that  wbnt  in  Ut  be  said  may  tend  to  coutinu  a  l^elief  of  the 
diWnu  obligatiiin  of  tlm  Lurd'ii  day."  This  jj-anuling  of  a  foregone  c^HU'lusion 
tenck  ver^*  mnoh  to  blunt  thu  appetite  for  an  argument.  iJut  we  must  confeaa 
that  the  conduct  «>f  that  argument  l>y  Dr.  ililligan  is  something  to  us  new  and 
unex])ecteiL  Starling  from  paMnises  ujiivt'rsally  ivcoived  in  the  <'liiirch»  ho 
tukefi,  boldly  and  unnfservodly,  the  line  of  tlm  outi'^xhht\inrlt.%iiA  tlimughuut 
thu  former  juid  by  iiir  tlxe  larger  jtortion  of  his  work.  It  is  resen'ed  fi»r  a  very 
tdiort  concluding  chajitt^r  to  turn  all  this  to  the  sennco  of  the  other  bide. 

That "  the  Itibic,  fpfim  beginning  to  end,  presents  to  us  the  same  groat 
principles  of  roligion^"  lias  been  held  by  most  Christians  since,  and  Wore, 
At^Uiitinc  told  ua  that  "  in  I>  ovo  patet  quod  in  Vetero  lati't"  It  ia  satia- 
factnr)*  to  Hitd  that  our  author  does  not  maintain  thu  uuivcrsid  chanicter 
and  penji.'iuent  obligsition  of  the  decalogue,  as  diatinguishwl  from  tho  otiier 
procepts  of  the  Mosaic  law.  llo  ingenuously  confesses  of  tho  law — with, 
however,  a  few  wonht  of  i-eservc — tlmt  **ftll  its  partfl  constituted  one  whola, 
and  that  whole  was  designed  for  liod's  ancient  l>eoi'lo,  and,  at  ihaf  time  of 
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Irnft^  for  tlicm  alone"  (p.  50).  Tlie  olijectB  of  thfit  law,  as  >»cing — (1)  fn 
rrstraiii  sin;  (2)  to  jituitct  itnd  sitttdfitr  /orth  iruihn  hiijhrr  ihiu  tlutfc  tu 
trln'efi  it  (ftnr  *lh\cf  t'j-f*rtKtiifm  :  uiui  (3)  t"  mnthni  h  lou^fiiiij  j'nr  rfinu  fit  it/it, 
ami  thvji  to  prejKtrt  thf  wmf  fttr  Christ  ami  ///*■  iffjxjM'l,  nm  Uicitlly  Kut  fotlli, 
l)iit  with  no  novelty  either  of  position  or  itf  laiipinjjc.  Wi»  liiivo  irien-ly  tho 
oW  groiUHl  gone  over,  that  the  law  ciimu  in  jKircnthetically  duriujur  the  cotuse 
itf  God's  i.iriiut'vally  Ivgiiu  revektion  of  Himself  as  tiie  God  of  rudeiajiti^n. 

iJr.  Millijf.i.u  tbcu  naturally  comes  to  "  tlie  relation  of  CIirL^tianity  li>  tlio 
nM  Testament  :"  and  Le  speaks  tbtia,  in  lan^uge  which  will  he  aef^uie-sced 
ill  hy  every  Clirisliaii : — '*The  Lurtl  Jeeus  Clirist  wtia  tlie  greut  einl  of  the 
whole  revelation  of  G<.m-1  It  was  to  prepare  llis  way  thai  all  thu  previous 
history  of  the  world  luul  l»t*n  diivcted,  and  oil  earlier  revehitions  given, 
AVhen  lie  came,  the  linal  revfhitiou  of  the  Abuightv's  will  was  best<jwed  on 
man." 

After  tJiis  it  of  eourso  follows  that  "Christ  connected  Himself  with  the 
past  ilealings  of  Or)J,  witli  the  revelation  of  llis  will  as  contained  in  the  <  >Id 
Ttistanient,  and  ^rith  the  marvellous  people  whose  liiatory  is  then?  presentwl 
to  us"  (p.  7.'>). 

In  the  fulluwin(^  aent+ncys,  in  whiuh  our  .inthor  speaks  of  the  mi*wioii  of 
the  Kcdcemur  havbii;  also  a  rt-ference  to  the  wants  of  the  hmtht-n,  we  are 
somewhat  suiprised  to  iind  tho  expression,  "the  desire  of  all  nations" 
(Hag.  ii.  7)  unhesitatingly  rrferred  to  Him  hy  a  professor  of  Uihlical 
fritieism.  AVe  had  ihougjit  that  that  exproB.iinn  was  one  of  thost!  wliich 
wtiuhl  not  l»ear  tlio  commoidy  Teceive<l  int-<irpnitition  ;  and  that  "  the  desire 
uf  all  nations"  was  now  tnki-n  lo  mean  the  nihu-r  uml  thr  'johJ^  spoken  of 
ill  the  next  vei'so,  which  should  lltnv  into  the  later  temple. 

But  this  hy  the  way.  I  htr  author  now  goes  at  some  length  int4>  the  old 
*Mati't  "  and  "patet"view:  '*Tlie  light  (in  the  Ohl  antl  New  Te^tiinients) 
is  the  same  liK^tt  iiltl»ou;j;h  in  the  one  it  is  only  hrcaking  In  the  sky,  while  in 
lliu  other  it  shines  in  .-^pltMulour.  The  tree  is  the  same  tree,  tho  ftap  which 
nourishes  it  the  siune  sap,  jdthough  at  tho  one  6to^;e  we  hehold  only  tlie  buds 
huisting,  thu  leaves  expanding,  the  flowers  opening,  while  in  tin*  other  tho 
rijir  fruits  hang  <iii  every  hough  "  (p.  711). 

Thus  Christianity  is  the  same  ia  kind  as  the  Old  Testament  revelatiou, 
hut  different  iu  degree.  AVhat  then  is  liecomo  of  the  law,  Xoachiu  and 
Mftsaie  ?  It  has  passed  away  :  tliis  iJr.  Xlilligan  fn'ely  confesses  :  but  its 
KuhstAnce  luid  frificij'l'^i,  he  says,  remain.  "  WouJd  wo  Ui  free,  that  sub- 
lilance,  these  iirincipU-s,  must  Iw  written  on  our  hearts  "  (p.  9G).  Acuonl- 
in>;  \o  the  argument  of  ihejie  lectures,  tho  law  of  the  iyiosiie  lUspensatiou 
has  in  its  form  passed  away  ;  but  the  j)rineiples  from  wlncli  it  lloweil 
rrmain,  ami  our  (Jiiristiauity  consists  in  having  those  prinriplL'S  written 
on  '"Ur  hearts.  MHien  we  hdl  from  Christianity,  we  fall  not  under  the 
form  of  the  Musiiic  law,  but  under  the  form  which  the  eternal  pviucijiles 
ot"  the  law  naturally  aifs^ume  whenever  they  ccaeo  to  live  within  ue.  In 
**liorl,  the  dilierc^ucc  l>etweeii  our  state  anvl  the  state  of  Ismel  uiider  tho  law 
is  this.  First,  in  Israel,  God  put  men  under  a  decretal  law.  i\'o*r,  if  men 
ure  umler  a  decietal  law,  it  is  thfir  own  dtii:ig.  In  Israel,  (.lod  ]diteed  them 
under  the  stern  letter,  that  they  might  rUse  through  it  to  the  spirit.  Xow, 
he  places  them  under  the  jtrintipU? — under  the  sjurit ;  and  if  thi-y  do  not  at 
once  appropriate  it,  if  they  reduce  the  spiritmil  law  to  a  connuanding  letter, 
it  is  their  o^vn  act  Secondly,  this  letter  inelmlcs  much  more  than  tlio 
letter  of  tlie  Mosaic  law  did.  It  is  not  a  letter  aiming  at  jjrineiples  which 
it  dill  not  fully  exprew:  it  is  a  letter  which  is  the  full  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  principhs  (p.  97). 
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Tills  thnory,  I'Ogiie  and  iluu>>tful  a*  it  is  at  the  best,  is  l>y-aml-l»y 
applied  to  tliL-  speciiil  queetioii  in  haml.  It  is  ackuowle«lKu<l  frtwly,  "tlint 
tint  f'ltirtli  cuiiiumiidruent,  iii  tlic  spceial  fi>i-m  in  wliicU  it  is  sc't  before  uh 
ill  tUt' dccaln};uc,  is  nut  binding  upon  C'liririliiins  "  (p.  119).  And  w«  ;m' 
gliul  ti>  say  the  dishonest  criticism,  "  that  tho  connnandimitit  rufere  ti>  out' 
d)ty  in  feven,  rather  than  the  seventh  day,"  is  manfully  repnditited,  and  in 
the  follo^ring  terina : — 

'*  It  i«  siifiieioDt  to  rpplr,  that  «tati-mi*ntft  of  that  nahirc  are  cilniUlrd  to  iKrow  siunitciun 
upon  our  wholu  interpretation  of  Scripture.  In  ilrnling  with  the  wur<l  of  God,  eimi-lo, 
stnitKhtfanvord  bnnciEtT  is  a  quolitic-atioD  imporutivcly  dctnAiided  of  lu  :  oud  no  ouo  mil 
rend  thl^  vords  of  the  coiniminduR-ut  in  tliut  spirit  witbciut  stx-inj,'  Uiit  wlmt  it  Etpenks  uf  in 
not  one  day  in  soren,  but  the  eeYanlh  day." — (F.  120.) 

Tho  ehum  of  tliu  fourth  commandment  to  be  &  part  of  the  mortil  lair, 
and  thuii  tn  be  of  pt-rpctunl  oblii,'iition,  is  next  discossed,  and  dismissed  vrith 
e<[iiid  proraittitiide  :  juid  the  general  result  is  thus  stated  : — "  We  are  fully 
entitled  t<i  conclude  that,  in  its  plain  and  simple  meaning,  the  fourth  com- 
mandment does  not  bijid  ns  "  (p.  121). 

It  is  plain  that  our  author  hus  thus  cont!cdcd  fortrcas  after  fortress  of  tht* 
ordinarj'  .Sahliatarian  defences,  and  one  i^  curious  to  see  how  tho  avowed 
end  of  hit*  book  is  ;j;oing  to  be  answered ;  especially  aa  there  are  but  about 
twenty-live  paji^es  more  on  the  subject. 

Ho  now  him  ivcoursc  t^i  the  theme  whie.h  he  before  pwpounded,  of  the 
pn'nciplf  binding  us,  tliongh  the  fnnn  does  not;  and  the  ipiosliou  of 
coUTfie  recurs,  tthat  m  the  principle  of  this  commandment  i  It  is  clearly 
not  reached  by  the  suljstitution  of  one  day  for  anotluT.  It  lies  mui-li 
ileeper.  Its  full  expression  is,  "  tluit  as  we  are  only  stcwaiiU  of  our  projierly, 
so  also  we  are  only  slewanls  of  our  time — tliat  what  is  given  us  of  both,  belongs, 
equally  <»f  right  and  aa  a  whole,  t<i  God"  (p.  123).  This  principle  is  thi-ii 
further  illustnited  by  the  extension  of  the  sabbatical  ordinance  to  sacred 
aettsiina  ami  yeai-s.  And  the  inffrence  is,  that  tlie  Sabbath  i>f  tin*  fuiirtli  eom- 
niamlment  is  held  to  have  Ix^en  tj^iical  of  no  sjwcial  holy  day  umler  llu* 
Christian  dispeusjition,  but  uf  the  spiritual  rest  and  service  \?hii:h  became  tho 
abitling  portion  of  the  Moid  that  ha«  fouml  peace  in  its  Redeemer  (p.  127). 
Tliia  is  even  more  broiully  stated  further  on,  where  Dr.  Milligau  i^Tites, 
"The  fouclusiou  from  wlmt  has  been  &aid  is  obvious.  Tho  obligation  t-"* 
oWen'C  one  day  in  seven  as  iK-cuIiarly  holy  to  God,  ran  neither  be  rested 
ujiOn  tlie  letter  of  the  fourth  oommandnient,  nor  ciiu  it  be  nigarded  as  the 
fulHlLing  of  the  twiiu  idea  which  that  commandment  proteeU  and  shadows 
forth"  (p.  131).  Tliis  beins  so,  we  might  iim\gino  that  the  argument  wn< 
brought  to  an  end;  mxd  that  without  the  attainment  of  the  purpow 
enounced  in  the  foregone  conclusion  above  cited.  Up  to  this  point  nit 
seems  sound  and  unobjuctiuuable  ;  the  wonder  is  how  this  can,  in  the 
short  sjiaee  of  now  ninetoi*u  |>ag^'S,  Iw  uawl  to  support  a  view  exactly  the 
contrary  of  that  lii-$t  e^^tablirdied  ;  and  ttte  manner  in  wliich  this  is  done  is 
leuUy  in  a  high  degree  curious. 

ITie  author  goes  bnek  again  to  the  primitive  institution  of  tho  Sabbath. 
*•  Tlins,  then,"  from  ibo  l)eginning, "  we  have  one  day  espeeiaily  di.stingui.sheil 
from  the  rest  It  is  at  ('Uce  atbiutted  that  thoi-e  h  no  command,  no  fumuii 
iuBtituiion  of  the  Sabbath  r<jst  ;i3  a  re«t  to  be  observed  by  man.  If  there 
i  were,  it  would  be  as  imjHisKible  to  justify  llie  substitution  of  llw  tirst  day  for 
^thc  seventh  as  it  is  imp"gaible  to  do  so  whon  Wt?  rc«t  the  obser\'anco  of  the 
Ixird's  day  n]>on  tht'  luiinh  Lommandment  "  (p.  13J).  St>  gminling,  so  prf^- 
testing,  Dr.  Alilligaji  goes  through  thy  Old  Testament  biatory,  and  c^mes  to 
the  conclusion  that  "  throughout  the  whule  Uld  Tustuuient  a  special  import- 
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imoo  is  attiieiwil  to  tbe  obsorrauee  of  tho  soveiith  Jay  "  (p.  137).     All  after 
tliia  ia  puiv  aKsuniptiou.     Our  author  says, — 

"  With  the  pvi'utu  of  tho  reauTTfciioii  moniing  the  new  creatioii  waa  comjilclodL  mic!  tliL- 
principle'  which  had  bo«>n  '  fratn  thH  h<<^iiuiing'  me«i  once  more  to  viuw,  oiiil  iu  thn  &i»ne 
wny.  Then;  is  no  law,  no  formal  imtitution  of  a  mcmI  dfiy,  no  cxpnsuj  unartmtnt  (Titro- 
dubini;  n  thanfje  frum  Ihe  tiny  hithiTtu  i^culiarly  holy,  liut  by  Ui»  own  appoaraiicM  o:t 
Uint  day,  l-he  nucn  .**iivionr  '  lik-swc*  \\\<f  iiit  duv  of  tbi?  week  and  sanrtitics  it,"  oud  lioltU 
it  in  iK-'culiar  h'Miotir  tur  Uimsc-lf  and  ull  who  will  ootcr  uito  Ui»  spirit  mid  ne  vitU  IUj 
eye,  ju«t  mi  the  Alniiuhty  at  the  firat  hi-'IJ  thi-  wvi-nth  day  of  the  wt-uk  io  poaiOiar  honuur 
for  UiuMelf  nnd  for  all  who  would  enter  His  Spirit  (!-)  and  ww  with  Hti  cvm." — (P.  139.) 

"Ctwt  magii{Ui|U'>— mftis  CO  u'cst  pas  la  pierrc,"  MTicn  a  writer,  csp*;- 
cially  a  ScoUrhi  writer,  cuines  to  tho  ^>oorcst  part  of  a  weak  eausi.*,  hi?  •*tiu*nj* 
uu  "  hid  hjiu  wriliiij^.  Cut  anjthixig  be  moru  feeble  timn  tUia  aiuilogy  Uoiiig 
tho  piut  of  :tj-yumt'iit  ? 

The  riist  is  id"  vury  snirill  account.  Tliis  gri^at  point  U^iiiy  gjiinoil,  it  ia 
DW  of  cuiii-yii  tiiaily  shown  of  huw  much  cuiiai:(]uoncy  it  is  for  the  uuilvr- 
wling  of  tkripttire  aud  for  the  setting  at  rest  of  duuht 

Thi!  question  su^u-sls  itself  (uot  in  ciimiiut,  for  our  author  oviJently  w  iu 
(■untcr^l),  All!  wo  ru.uliiig  a  hurlestpit;  j  Can  It  nuiUy  1m  tliat  a  mulu  who  lids 
Bet  U'fum  u.s  so  wfll  all  th»  lo^icjil  bwannga  of  ono  siile,  luul  tliat  lh«  opixi- 
aite  siilo  to  Iu&  own,  shotild  bu  no  utterly  iuscnsibht  to  loyic  as  it  allocts  his 
own  riido  ? 

Wlnit  Scotland  uiay  think  of  this  book  we  know  not :  uv>  cannot  Wp 
regarding  it,  l)oth  by  the  former  and  cogiMit  portion  of  its  aiT^muont,  and  by 
the  latter  an<l  uncogent,  iu$  a  valuabln  c<>ntnliulLt>n  t<>  tltat  t^iunder  viuw  uf 
tin*  C'hrifitiuu  I/onl's  tlay  whicli,  in  spite  of  !S:tbt>atiLriiU]L»n),  wo  hope  we 
may  hve  \.\>  see  provailitij;. 

Tlie  suTji'ct  of  Dr.  Jlilligau's  ApiK-ndix,  "  On  Coulessicma  fd'  i-'aith,"  is  too 
huge  Ibr  a  noticv  uf  tliia  kind,  Wu  hope  to  tako  it  up  In^foro  long  in  tho 
liody  of  our  Unctac. 


JCtutks  Ec-'iHomique*,  Palitifjur^j  ci  Littt'Taitve. 

Paris.     ISGfi. 


Par  Alexis  ob  Tooque^'illk. 


Thib  volvmu^  is  the  last  of  tho  collected  oditi>^u  of  the  work»  of  ]VL  do 
Toccptoville  ;  and  on  running  over  its  cunt<!nt8  we  wer»»  at  fii>t  inclined  to 
feel  atmiethiuj;  liku  disappointment  that  the  list  was  scanty,  ajid  the  sul^tk'ts 
apl>i»areil  ujiiuten-Mting.  Its  editor,  M.  do  IJeaumonl,  expn^Asos  tho  atiuo 
feeling  ;  }>ut  wo  agrco  with  him  that  a  closer  inj^i>cr.tion  of  tho  volume 
eutin-ly  alter;*  tlie  litht  iuipreaHton.  Tliuro  ia  liai-dly  anjlhin;;  in  it  whicli  ia 
nut  of  the  hiyli<»t  value,  nlthough  moat  of  the  ])ie<;es  are  slioi-t,  and  there  ia 
not  a  siugli.'  linishisl  literary  ]tri_idut:ti(:in.  Tlie  volniue  cnusisia  aliniwt  wholly 
of  i[.  de  Toctiucv'illo'a  addreiaes  ua  Pruaident  of  the  Fr^'iudi  Aauleniy  ;  liid 
r»^l>orta  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ae  chairman  of  important  committees  j 
and  al.H've  all,  his  few  and  short,  but  most  valuable  and  iraprcssive,  parlia- 
meutury  sitoeohes.  Theiv  is  abio  tho  remarkable  "  r)iscour8"  of  Lacordairo, 
wliu  WHS  electdl  into  Toi^^ueviUo's  vacant  chair  at  the  Academy.  It  ia  the 
Twjit  estimate  of  his  chai-icter,  and  i*  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  his  works. 

I.  Of  thL'  Addresses  to  tho  Acadouiy  tho  most  rcuiarkable  an-  a  sketch  of 
M-  do  Cessoc,  liis  predect'ssor,  aud  an  account  of  a  work  on  deiuocmcy  in 
hwitzt^!ilaud.  JL  do  CVssac,  though  his  name  is  now  nearly  forgotten,  was  tx 
nuin  uf  some  inipnrtjincc  in  the  first  Tw*!vulution,  and  under  the  Kmpire.  He 
was  fur  a  time  Prodidt-nt  of  tho  Legislative  As-siMiibly,  but  afterwards,  becom- 
ing disgtistud  with  the  excesses  and  the  chiuiges  of  the  revolutionary  era,  ho 
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devutiiJ  himsi'If  to  Napoloon  ;  was  mudo  sutuiiussivelj  Dirc<:tor  of  tl)0  "ilcolo 
polylcclinu|uc  *'  iinil  Minister  of  War;  and,  nftt-r  having  pasainj  most  of  liis 
life  as  an  miboliever,  became  fit  last  .1  verj'  Jcvoul  Christian,  or,  aa  Tuenuc- 
vU!e  exptVRSL'fl  it,  "Pour  hii  !e  Llitficile  elait  <Ie  croirc,  noii  de  nionti-er  ^tt 
foi.  11  deveniut  done  un  Cliivtit'n  iuishv  lervont  qu'il  t;ta,it  Btnc^ru:  il  w-rvil 
I)iiiu  conune  il  avait  servi  riunpi'reiir."  A  man  uiid  a  jifriod,  hntli  rcprr- 
sentiiig  suuh  variou-s  fnrnj«  nf  tliou|^hi,  were  uutumlly  objects  of  inU-rcsl  to 
TocqucviUe  ;  and  he  dwells  with  gi-cat  force  on  on«  of  his  favourite  V>pica 
— the  inanuur  in  which  tho  passion  for  e*jiuuiitt/.\Gil  not  to  liberty  but  to 
submipsion  and  servitude  : — 

"  AinAi,  choM  bizarre !  Uindis  quo  cbaqun  pnrticnlior,  a'cxBg^nuit  so  r&Icnir  et  son  intltf- 
potldftnco  t^ndoit  vlts  l'indi%'i(lTiulismt',  iVsprit  publii:  oc  dnifjait  du  pins  en  itltu  trutio 
nuiDUre  g6n6raIo  ct  absimitti  vers  ua«  surU*  du  lunthi'isiuo  poliUt^uu  qui,  ruliraoL  K 
I'iutliviilu  juiMiu'i  son  uxijttcuce  prupre:,  mena^&it  du  le  cnnlundnj  t-iiliii  datu  lu  vis 
rommune  du  cur^is  eocial.  .  .  .  Du  dix-liiutit'ine  itivi!lc,  et  di.'  la  revulutioTi^  coinnio 
d'une  Aoun'e  comniuTio,  ^taipnt  sortis  deux  fleuvcs:  le  premier  rnndiiieait  Ics  boniint«  auz 
institutions  librc*,  taudis  ijuo  le  second  lea  Dicnait  au  pouvoir  obbolu.  La  rtfeolution  do 
>'iiIio)^oD  fut  bientOl  ynm-.  II  di^tounm  I'uiu',  vt  s'einbarquu  sur  rniilro  &v«  sa  fortuiic. 
KiiLi-atncfl  par  lut.  U-a  Kranfnu  se  t^ouv^^c-nt  bicutfit  phm  loins  do  la  libcrif  r^u'iU  ue 
I'avsient  6le  a  auctme  ^{khiuu  de  rbistuiro."  * 

2.  The  Parliamentary  Reports  aro  remarlcable  as  indicuting  the  extremely 
practical  chanuiter  of  I'occiueville'B  mind,  and  the  conw:ientious  hdwur  which 
hL<  bostowttd  on  the  details  of  public  (pu'stiiins.  'I'hcy  are  chifliy  on  the 
Kefonii  of  Prisons,  and  on  Penitentiarifs,  on  Penal  Colunien,  tho  Kmauciim- 
tion  of  the  iSlave.?  (in  1843),  and  the  Colonization  *tf  Alguria.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  under-estiinute  f»ur  own  parliamentary  Hl^jature.  Many  of  iiur 
iie|K>rta  are  the  work  of  the  ablest  thinkers  ami  writers  in  Parliament,  like 
ilr.  Grote  and  the  late  Mr.  P.  Pusoy  ;  but  it  is  fluqirisinj;  thut  scarcely  one 
has  been  put  into  a  f'irm  wliiidi  will  live  ;  lor  the  only  d<icunii-nt  of  this  kiii<l 
which  has  achieved  real  roput^ttion  in  that  of  the  lato  Lord  Kedtwlale,  *'  Oa 
tUo  Dignity  of  the  Peenif^e."  There  is  pmhably  nothing  in  tho  French 
purliamentAty  litoruture  wluch  ptirimsses  Bonie  of  these  reports;  but  CJui^ot, 
in  one  of  hia  lectures,  reimirks  the  want  of  skill  in  I'^Ji^i^lish  writers  in  the  art. 
of  hookmakin^  ;  and  eeitainly  the  reports  of  Cousin  and  Toc(|neville  are  far 
more  readable  than  any  of  our  own.  Two  of  tho  most  inU'rttsting  of  these 
bn»chureti  uf  Toctjucviile  are  the  report  on  Penal  Colonics  and  the  notice  of 
Cherbourg ;  and  it  is  amusiuf^^  to  oi>ser\-e  in  both,  wliat  is  tmeeable  in  all  his 
writings,  timt  Ida  genuine  u^imirution  of  Knpland  lUd  not  prevent  his  old 
Gorman  feeling  from  looking  upon  her  aa  the  natural  enemy  of  Prance.  He 
once  gave  utterance  to  this  verj'  pithily,  in  a  debate  in  1841),  by  saying, 
**  Experience  lias  shown  that  there  never  w/ls  a  large  or  dangontus  coalition 
against  Prance  without  England  having  a  hand  in  it;"  and  in  th(^  saniu 
spirit  he  sums  u]>  tho  advantages  of  Cherboui^g  (the  Portsmouth  uf  hiii  owu 
provuice,  it  must  be  rcmendjered)  by  Buying, — 

**  It  is  in  the  Cbonnel  more  than  anywhere  else  that  we  can  cBny  rm  a  dangerous  war 
ftgainiit  Knglnml, — siMiil  her  on  Iicr  wsakest  jKiiuts  by  sudden  and  um-specU-il  rutcrprisos, 
BJid,  sriziag  ev^r;  upptirtunitir  of  wind  ur  tide,  pliindi^r  hor  weiltb.  banus  bor  luoaU, 
eany  off  her  ships,  and  destroy  her  cummcrce.  Cherbourg  uiuat,  thi-rrforc,  Iw  kr]'l  olwaya 
ready,  with  a  new  to  a  war  of  eteomcrs.  She  will  soon  be  juiotd  by  the  railway  to  I'orw, 
and  thus  we  must  uso  bur  as  tho  arm  by  which  wo  can  cxoeuto  any  ]ir(ijct:t  tho  mumniit  it 
is  t-oucoived.  It  was  iodeed  by  s  sort  ol' uatrioUc  inanition  that  llurke  ctxilaiuied  in 
rarliumeDt.  in  17&6,  '  Do  you  not  soe  tlist  u  Cherboarg  France  has  pkcod  her  ua%y  treat 
to  front  with  our  ports,  and  thcro,  in  spile  of  nature  itself,  is  struggling  with  the  oceaD, 
aud  disputtnir  the  limits  wliirh  I'rovidenco  has  assigned  to  her  empire  f  *  " 

3.  But  the  mreit  interesting  of  these  remains  arc  the  short,  but  really  great, 
speeches  of  M.  de  Toci|uevilhfj  in  tho  French  Chambers,  iu  1848,  and  in  the 
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two  following  years  immediately  after  the  Uovolutiou.  At  this  period  lie  was 
perhaps  the  one  man  more  than  any  other — though  we  must  not  foryct  Iho 
great  merits  of  Lamartine, — whose  courage  checked  the  tlireatcned  excesses 
of  the  Socialist  party.  He  had  some  groiit  advantiigea  in  doing  tliis.  He 
had  always  cordially  opposed  the  tone,  even  mom  than  the  measures,  of 
nearly  every  Government  of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  strongest 
censure  on  the  political  immorality  of  the  Guizot  rojimCy  that  a  man  »o 
upright  and  moderate  as  Tociiueville  should  have  denounced  them  with  such 
severity,  as  having  destroyed  the  political  morality  of  the  middle  classes  of 
France.  Our  si)ace  forhids  us  to  quote  largely  from  these  remarkidile  speeches, 
which  deserve  tlie  attention  of  every  historicid  student  of  the  period.  By  far 
the  most  striking  is  that  in  which,  wlule  most  msii  were  utterly  unprepared 
for  the  events  which  were  to  burst  ui>on  tliem  so  suddenly,  Tocfpun-illc 
declared,  in  January,  1848,  that  "  now,  for  the  first  time  during  fifteen  years, 
I  have  a  real  dread  for  the  future  :  now  for  the  first  time  the  sense,  the 
instinct  of  instability,  that  iu.stinct  which  is  the  forerunner  of  revolutions, 
which  often  announces  their  approach,  often  creates  them,  exists  iu  this 
country  to  a  very  grave  «xteut." 

"We  will  let  hiiu  speak  for  lumself,  in  his  o^vn  words  : — 

"  Itcniarquez  Ic,  jo  iio  (lis  pas  ccci  ^  xm  point  dc  vue  de  monJiatc,  jo  Ic  dia  d  un  point  de 
vuc  poiili(i«e;  sayez-vous  quelle  est  la  cause  g^neraL',  cfticiente,  inotbiido,  qui  fait  quo  Il-b 
raojurs  privtScs  se  depravcut  i"  C'est  que  les  ma>ura  publiquvs  B'ulteiX'Ut.  Ct-st  partrcque 
la  iiiornlu  no  regne  pas  dons  Ics  actca  principaux  do  la  vie,  qu'cllc  nu  dcsccud  pas  dans  \i^ 
nioindres.  C'est  parceque  Tint^rfit  a  remplace  dans  la  vio  publiqiio  Ics  sentiments  desin- 
teicsses,  quo  rinteret  fait  la  lol  dans  la  vie  priv^c.  .  .  .  Kh!  bieni  jo  vous  assure 
dans  la  sinccritc  de  nion  ta-ur,  quo  jc  Euis  non  seulement  attrifltt  mois  navre  de  co  quo  jo 
IIb  et  de  ce  que  j'ciite:..ls  tflus  li-s  jourti;  je  aiiia  na\T^  quand  jo  vois  h.  quel  degiii  la 
puissance  do  la  France  s'ailiiiblit  pt-u  a  pcu  ilaua  lo  monde.  .  .  .  Je  no  veiix  pas  sur 
tea  points  fairo  u  iLM.  Ic-s  Ministrcs  uno  pos-itimi  pins  mauvaisc  que  jo  no  la  vols  reelk'- 
inent.  Jo  eaia  bii^u  (pi'ild  ont  eto  exposes  u  luie  tentation  immense.  .  .  .  Jesaisbifn 
qu'ila  out  c'te  ciitr;;iin;s  sur  uno  pentc  rapidc,  aur  la  quelle  il  *'tait  bien  diffidlo  do  se  tonir. 
Aussi  la  s^tiilo  cii'->j  quo  je  lour  reiirocbc,  c'c^'t  do  s'v  i-trc  i>la(us,  c'est  Jo  s'etre  mis  daua 
un  i)oint  de  \U(.'  <  u,  pnur  gouveruer,  ils  avaicut  bcsuin  noii  pas  <1l'  pailcr  u  dos  opinions,  h. 
dcd  3inLiu:oiits,  i.  dc3  id^es  gt'ncrales,  mois  k  dcs  iutcrots  jjartifuli-.Ts. 

"Kh!  iiiu^i^icuis,  sil  est  juste  d' avoir  eettc  preoccuputinn  patiiotiquo  dans  tons  les 
temps,  i\  ([kl;1  puiiit  n'f.st  il  pas  plus  juato  encore  do  I'avoir  dans  lo  notre  ?  Est -re  quo 
voud  scnti  /  pa  ■--  que  dcvai-je  i*  Un  vent  de  Itevolutiuns  qui  est  dans  I'air  ?  Cc  vent,  on 
lie  salt  0:1  il  nait,  ii\r.\  il  vit.-nt,  ni,  cro3'cz  lo  bien,  qui  il  onl5ve:  et  r'est  dans  do  part'iU 
temps  (jue  vous  rof-tcz  calmes  en  presence  do  la  degradation  dos  mceurs  publiques,  car  lo 
inot  n'tst  pas  trop  fort." 

The  extreme  antipathy  which  JI.  de  Tocqueville  had  thus  expressed  to  the 
Govornment,  of  wliich  he  considered  M.  Guizot,  while  ros])ecting  ]iim  per- 
sonally, to  be  the  evil  principle,  gave  weight  to  his  advice  ami  warnings 
when  the  livsL  excitement  of  the  Jievolution  of  l.S-18  had  subsided.  He  had 
been  alway.-;  a  nian  of  delicate  health,  and  this  cause,  combined  with  hi.s 
tstrong  jiersonal  dislike  ol'  llic  Kinj:,  had  prevented  liim  from  taking  a  leading 
part  in  jiolities.  JJul  ho  did  not  hesitjite  to  answer  the  sumnitms  of  the 
Eevolutiou.  lie  was  jucsent,  on  the  side  of  order,  at  the  barricades  of  June, 
and  became  a  member,  lii-st  of  tlie  Constituent  Assembly,  and  after\vard8,  in 
1849,  was  Minister  oi"  I'oreigu  Ali'aii-s  in  the  ministry  of  Odillou  JJaiTot.  On 
two  occasions  he  rendered  signal  service  to  the  cause  both  of  Fmnco  and 
3i\iropc — first,  in  the  debate  on  Socialism,  and  again  on  the  question  whether 
France  should  give  an  armed  support  to  the  revolutionists  in  Germany.  On 
both  his  speeches  we: 0  eminently  cliaracteristic.  It  required  in  those  days 
some  boldness  to  (Unonnce  .Socialism  as  the  real  enemy  of  liberty.  He 
described  it  as  sucli  in  a  fine  passage  of  true  philosophical  eloquence, — 
jirst,  as  having  been  always  an  appeal  to  tlie  national  passions ;  next,  as  Uio 
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ont-my  of  property  (•*  La  ])ropriutr  dtait  iin  vol") ;  ami  lastly,  us  an  invasion 
upon  indivulual  liberty.  His  comparison  of  it,  in  this  rospoct,  to  tLo  spirit 
nf  tho  ancieut  I't'ffime  ia  remarkable  no  less  for  its  truth  than  ltd  oratorioal 
skill:— 

"£t  onfla,  mcasicurt,  qunnt  k  la  Ubertc»  il  y  a  uuo  clioae  qui  uo  frippe,  c'est  qua 
runcien  roeimo,  qui  uuis  <louli>  hiit  boaurxtup  do  poiuU,  U  futit  li>  recoiinuitrv,  ^tait  d'une 
autre  opinion  quo  les  socialiat«a,  avnit  rrpendant  en  mnture  politique,  dm  ide6s  moini 
vloi^6(^  i'eu\  qu'oa  ne  pomriiit  I0  truire.  L'ancicn  r^^imo,  en  effot,  profeaaait  catta 
opinion,  que  la  sagessc  suule  est  daus  I'HtAt,  que  Ics  fujcta  sent  de^  i^trca  iaflniiAa  ot 
foiblca  qu  il  faut  toujour  tonJr  par  la  mAiOf  do  pcur  qu'ilB  no  toiubcnt  ou  no  on  hlcsRent ; 
qu'il  05t  bon  do  g6n«r,  de  votitmrirr,  dt*  comnnmer  Minx  oc»D  les  liburtL>«  individuollea  ; 
qii'il  est  n6c««saire  de  ru^lcmcntcr  rinduHriR,  a'aasunir  li  bont^  Atx  produlbi,  d'i-tn[>dc  her  la 
libru  conciuTonct!.  L'sm-irn  n-^me  {icnnait  ffiir  ce  point  pn^iA^meat  commu  Itn  aocialiites 
d'aujourd'hui.    Et  quest  co  qui  a  peu«c  nutrcmcnt  ?    La  Involution  franfoisc?  " 

Ho  aummcil  up  in  the  words, — 

"Lb  Revolution  do  Fi^tIlt  doit  ttre  t-lirbtienne  et  dt-mocratiquo,  raaia  elle  ne  doit  poa 
ilxv  aocioliatc.    Ces  mota  r^umeat  toute  urn  pcnt^,  et  jc  tcrmtoe  en  lea  prononcenL" 

We  should  liavt>  beon  glad  if  tho  limits  of  this  notice  allowed  ua  to  quote 
more  from  this,  and  the  other  speech  to  wliich  wo  hiive  ruferrod,  against  a 
revolutionary  war.  In  reading  tliL^sy  and  Tui;(|U«viUu'3  ^n-itinfp  generally, 
it  is  impoBttiblu  not  to  fwd  how  groat  has  been  tho  loss  which  France  has 
often  Hualiiini?<.l  in  the  exclusion  of  such  men  from  power.  Tocqucvillo 
liimsclf,  if  he  was  not  the  greatest  man  of  hia  ootuitry, — and  it 
would  be  hard  to  name  liis  superior, — was  certainly  tlie  purest  and  moat 
attractive,  wliUe  he  seems  to  have  eomliined,  in  a  hij^her  degri'o  than  anyone 
flsi>,  th<i  highest  <]ualitie::*  of  spetuiUtion  and  action.  Hia  two  priTinij^ 
w« irks  are  unijut-Htionably  the  givfttest  ou  pnlilicul — we  mijjlit  perbips  add 
ou  historical — phihfsophy  wliich  tlie  age  has  pruducud;  and  the  "  Itemo- 
cracy  in  America  '*  is,  besides,  unparalleled  an  a  work  nf  mature  wisdom 
])ro«lurtHl  in  youth.  It  was  a  Hiibject  demanding  experience  as  well  a.s  depth 
of  thought ;  a  subject  on  which  similar  great  works,  such  as  liaoon'a  Essays, 
Iy>eke,  and  Montesquieu,  had  Ixien  the  work  of  aih'ancing  life,  Tocquevillo 
may  iwrhnpR  be  said,  without  presumption,  to  have  eqnallpcl  them  all  at 
thirty.  What  he  was  in  other  respects,  may  be  seen  fi-om  hia  Kfe  and  letters, 
— a  man,  in  many  respects,  nf  llmt  stim]»  of  mind  wliieh  is  descriliod  in 
Clarendon's  character  of  Falkland, — a  devoted  lovor  <if  truth,  sinj^ularly 
]>urc  and  high-minded,  and,  in  spite  of  a  temper  of  doabt  comraou  to  all 
Frenchmen,  a  sineero  Chiistian. 

For  the  present,  wo  ronchide  with  a  eununary  of  his  cbaractor  by  one 
who  knew  him  well,  and  whose  truu  liberality  and  j^roatuesa  of  mind 
enabled  him  to  i*atiniate  liim  justly;  we  mean  M.  Laconlaire,  wliose cloi|uent 
words  we  venture  to  translate  : — 

"Mlien  I  look  roimd  on  my  contcuipnrariiis  I  might  any  nf  one  oftlicm,  that  he  was 
(he  cgnatant  ajid  faithful  friend  ijf  inoaanliy,  poMfased  of  a  swil  ol'aniietii  lldelity,  strong 
in  iUeif  agnuut  all  tho  vavct  ot  opinioti  and  misfortune.  1  aii^iit  tay  ofuuotlicr,  that  ho 
vrta  a  paiuouAte  lover  of  8(:li'-gov<.TDin(.>nt,  and  might  have  been  token  fur  one  of  the 
Gracclu,  who  would  hare  tianafumicd  the  world  into  a  aeoond  Ronic,  and  called  the  human 
nicv  to  partake  in  the  Kreat  Jtu  Ciritatis.  I  might  Bar  of  a  tliird,  that,  devoted  to  U^rrty 
of  thou;>ht.  apocch.  tna  conMienw,  he  considered  Parfiamentary  tKedom  to  be  the  hightst 
point  of  human  tn'catncss  and  of  national  faappineu.  I  might  ear,  in  a  vord,  of  all,  that 
c«ch  Bcnvd  hia  own  tauA^  victorioua  or  defeated,  tho  hero  or  the  vieliui  of  [lopular  sym- 
pathy or  aniiiiotiit}-,  all  more  or  leaa  men  of  their  party,  though  some  row  superior  to  it  ; 
and  yet,  M-hilu  admiring  their  faith,  thiar  gcniuA,  their  sincerity,  and  the  part  they  hod 
bonu!  bulh  in  defeat  and  victory,  I  might  still  be  allowed  to  think  that  the  horiKon  of  cAoh 
Uul  oil  had  been  aomowhat  narrow,  and  Umt  they  had  ncitlicr  und'-ntood  all  tho  mvstcry 
FBor  Ibreaeea  all  the  dangers  of  their  a^c.  Alone  it  may  bc^  of  all,  tho  gi^niua  of  S(.  dJo 
Toc^ueville  orersteppod  the  liniita  of  hii  contemjionuii's,  and  uu  cun  scurucly  o^fsiiiu  to 
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him  a  pliicp  in  bistnry  similjir  to  their  own.  Shall  vre  any  that  he  wflA  ft  Bcrvant  of  t]ifl 
olil  monarchies  of  Eiinipi',  and  that  he  both  lovwi  and  bpliereJ  the  old  dortriiui  of  heir- 
ditnrj"  right  F  II  in  iinpowiblc.  Antiqviitr,  tmditinn,  antrston".,  thp  nmjr*rty  <if  part  afri'% 
— alt  this  was  to  hiin  f^reat  and  noblo,  and  be  ncTiT  in^ultL^d  a  falbn  tbrcni',  however  ha 
iiii[|[ht  believe  its  Tall  to  havu  bevn  dcsvn'ed,  It«  sight  naddened  him  like  thot  (d'  a  abip- 
wreck,  -whei*  Bomethiug  noblu  wsa  eitgulfed  ;  or  tbat  of  u  ruin,  ivhf  re  lie  would  trace  with 
wirniw  the  tranaitorv  courao  of  roaoi,  and  of  man's  work.  Fur  his  Fpiril  wa8  one  <m  wliit  h 
all  de^tmctioB  weighed  hca\'ily,  and  he  nerer  aaw  anytbiiii;  i-eii-»h  whieh  had  had  n  long 
und  xlorious  career,  without  giviug  it  the  tribute  of  an  eloqtteut  sigh.  But,  this  debt  once 
paid  by  hb  ecncrous  nature,  he  could  bear  to  look  the  Jutiiro  boldly  and  truly  in  the 
flirt' ;  he  could  look  to  the  living  as  the  best  aiu-ee.'^oi-a  of  the  di'ad  ;  and  no  fjincied.  or 
chivalroiu  illuaion  of  an  immtitnble  order  of  thingi  hid  from  him  Ibo  duty  of  lowing  tbo 
(h«h  wed  in  thn  still  open  furrows.  ...  Or  idiall  I  afjuin  say  ttuit  he  belonged 
entirely  to  the  libertJ  opinion  of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  This  would  be  equally  untruo : 
for  in  thii  opinion,  however  popular,  there  waa  a  wenk  ddo  which  the  keen  eve  of  M.  di* 
Tncqueville  e:iailv  detot^ted,  and  even  on  injuitiee,  whieh  at  onco  outraj^ed  Va  aeuac  of 
right  and  of  trulti.  Springing  from  iliu  h<«om  of  on  ago  of  H-eptii  Um,  lihoi-al  opinions 
hud  iiiihihed  from  their  ver^'  Y'>uth  tin  Lrreligioug  tone,  and  nothing  wn9  more  opposed  t<)  tbn 
aympathiea  ol  M.  d>>  Torqnevitle  than  ihid  indifference  to  the  path  which  b^ads  to  tiod. 
.  .  .  .  In  another  dirertion  also,  liberal  otdniona  aomewhat  shocked  M.  de  ToerineviUe. 
It  veftiocd  to  hira  that  they  were  too  cxcluaivdy  oddrcued  to  one  olaas  of  men,— to  the  lieh 
iu  inti'lljgence,  industi-y,  and  foitune,  who  had  torn  tho  jjower  from  the  hands  of  tho 
uobilitv,  the  fit  rgy,  the  very  Cn>wn  itjudf,  and  who,  having;  won  ihiH  great  inheritance, 
neemrif  to  forget  that  it  was  atill  Biirronnded  by  an  immense  pfo^de,  whirh  bad  brm 
delivered,  it  ta  tniL*,  fntm  much  uiisury,  hue  which  was  etill  luJferinj;  in  the  waata  both  uf 
mind  and  body.  Wiu  it  possible  to  believe  that  there  was  as  yet  any  true  sj-mjKithy 
between  this  ]icople  and  the  rei^iing  eJaiaes  'i  und  wan  there  not  (dill  oxihting  bi'twveu  tiiis 
new  people  Eiud  it«  nev-  niiutcrH  the  uimc  gulf  which  fomierly  divided  the  nobility  front 
llw  ri'Bl  of  Fraiiee  \  Wna  the  mornl  unity  of  Fram.i'  rx-Jilly  r»-nii'nti»d  I*  XI,  de  Tyt^|tievillo 
could  not  Wnish  thi«  grave  doubt  from  his  mind,  lie  could  never  «ee,  in  the  wonderful 
triumph  of  the  mid<lle  domes  of  Fiani-e,  the  AtiuUty  of  ibe  future;  or  at  3eut  he  looked 
below  ihem  with  anxiety,  and  was  for  ever  questioning  hi«  own  loufoienec  and  that  of  his 
countrj-nient  when  he  looked  into  the  eloao  ranks  of  the  niafisea." 


Th*^  lii'iUm  E&ini^  Bjr  ANxnoNT  Tbom,opb,  Autlior  of  "Cnii  you  Forgive 
Hfjrl"  "Orley  Fanii,"  "Fmmley  Piirsonage,"  &c,  A'c.  Lonilon : 
Chapman  h  llalL. 

To  Mr.  DaTiii  Masson  bclonga  tlio  merit,  not  of  ha\'inR  lK«n  filtsoliiti^ly 
Uio  tit'et  to  Bny,  but  of  Imviiig  Ix-en  the  first  to  say  in  niiy  coinmnntiiny  form 
(bi'c  liis  a<lniimbk'  little  book  on  "  licci^nt  British  Philu.sophy  "),  lliut  ii  tnw 
ciitiilujjuf  of  tlu'  writHTs  wJio  influence  the  lhoup:bt  or  pliiloBophy  of  any 
given  lime  must  inchide  a  lar^e  iiiinil»erof  writers  wlio  wotiM  Tii>t  iiaually  ba 
clussetl  as  Ihinhnm  «t  all.  'J'lni.'s,  with  jK-rfeut  justiiw,  Mr.  Mnsson  im^iuilcs, 
in  his  list  of  ^vriters  whu  havo  inlliU'iKteil  n;ccut  jtliiUwopliy,  Mr.  TtniiiyBoii. 
AVe  forget  whcth(;r  he  incliidcs  Mr.  Thackeray  or  not ;  but  cerlainly  an  ex- 
liauslive  list  ought  to  tuki-  in  his  name:  uven  without  using  the  well- 
known  dialogue  between  Wanington  and  pMuJennis,  in  which  the  author's 
entire  scheme  of  tliinjfs  stands  frjmkly  disclosed,  it  wouhl  bo  very  easy  to 
make  hii  writings  }ii']il  iiji  such  a  Rehome;  and  they  liave-,  in  fact,  impose*! 
opinions  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  ri^ailers  in  iho  nioi^t  iiiomentousqucstionfl 
which  ran  exercise  the  human  mind.  "Gwr^o  I-Uiot"  will  1«?  gmnted  to 
us  at  oncfl  :  hers  are  distinetly  pr«->pflgan»li6t  Imoks;  none  of  ttiem  ^vithont 
u  leauin;^,  all  of  them  with  a  ther>ry  of  things  behind  tht;  flesh  and  blood  and 
the  incident.  But  besitles  the  ivritera  of  poems  and  novels  who  comnnuiieale 
an  impulse  to  the  iiiind.s  of  their  readers,  either  sujiiguating  new  oBtimates  of 
life  and  duty^  tir  helping  them  to  carrj'  an  old  e-stinmte  succe-ssfully  over  the 
heads  of  the  fai:ts  of  existence  by  reflecting  eerlain  groups  of  ftictij  in  certain 
set  lights, — besides  these,  there  arc  writers  who  havo  no  particular  niovinjj 
power  in  theon,  but  who  take  up  th«  miuds  of  average  readers,  and  assist 
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them  raoroly  to  hold  their  own  in  ft  ploiwixnt  sort  of  way,  or,  perKaps,  giva 
them  just  tiio  faint^^t  possible  j»uf^f  onwards  ami  upwanlt!.  .Such  a  writer 
wo  should  call  Mr.  TroUopo.  As  ho  grows  older,  ho  must,  in  thu  natures  of 
tliinf^,  part  with  some  of  his  p.>wtir  of  Rommunicatiug  pltMure,  bwauso, 
witlioiit.  high  animal  <;pirit<^,  his  iiictiirx^-s  of  lil'u  must  hu  ImnI  ;  hut  at  prvmmt 
he  may  ho  protiounceil  tli»  most  rmdahle  of  novtdist?,  with  tho  exception  of 
Mr.  Chiirltwi  Ui'^idt?,  wlio  may  take  oven  rank  with  him  in  that  particiihir. 
A!r.  TroUojjc  mu&t  be  called  a  worldly-minded  writer,  and  he  must  even  he 
olhliated  to  the  school  of  J[r.  Tliackeray  ;  but  his  world ly-mindcdneaa  is  only 
resented  by  rt^lere  of  wry  tine  s^nsibilitiea,  ro  pleasantly  is  it  veiled  by  his 
uni.cflsing  How  of  good  nature,  good  spiiits,  and  honest  gallantry.  U  is  on 
the  wingrt  of  this  gallantry  tluit  Mr.  *i>>llope  niakes  his  mo«t  felicitous 
flights  above  the  levftl  of  Knglish  worhlly-mintledness.  Ilehasngi-nuiiiolovo 
of  women,  and  can  write  of  them  with  innocent  delight.  The  rustle  of  their 
drut)j<«s,  tbi!  free  lingeringnesa  of  their  movements,  tho  gentle  compulsion,  the 
swuot,  soft  dignity,  the  light,  the  nmsie^  tlie  reserve*!  ])atho.-t,  the  whole  aroma 
of  their  prewnce  is  never  long  absent  frmu  tlie  pages  of  Mr.  Tn)llnpa  80  long 
Afl  ho  retJiins  tliis  bright  gallantry  of  the  \H^n  lie  will  never  la<;lc  readera. 
Fortnnatwly  for  him,  it  is  l»djmced  by  the  tnic  discretion  of  a  man  nf  tlie 
world  ;  and,  in  spitt;  of  the  "  fie-fie  "  chapters  whioli  ho  now  and  then  gives 
IIS,  we  cannot  call  ts  mind  that  ho  has  ever  been  occuseHl  nf  a  breach  of 
floeial  gno<^l  taste.  It  may  eeem  a  little  Iiai-d,  and,  in  truth,  it  is  harl,  that 
writers  with  infinitely  more  elevation  of  plan,  and  strength  and  tinencsa  of 
moral  vision  than  his,  have  fallen  under  tlie  chaise  of  violating  deoorum : 
and  it  is  doubly  hanl,  because  it  is  cliiefly  for  the  sake  of  worhlly-mindwl 
people,  who  can  only  live  safely  beliind  such  earthworks,  that  these  eml>auk- 
niont6  of  deeiirurn  ar«  thrown  up  or  maintained,  Biit  we  must,  in  justice, 
sot  olf  agaiiwt  this  the  fact  that  writers  like  Mr.  TroUopo  ilo  an  lulmirablo 
work  in  helping  the  bettor  classes  of  ordinary  pooplu  not  to  fall  back.  Ho 
does  not  write  for  the  advanced  guard  :  lie  writes  tha  prose  epic  of  tho  social 
r^nk  and  tile  ;  and  now  and  then  they  catch,  as  they  read,  a  shout  or  a 
trumpet-call  irom  the  van ;  and  they  are  itot  (£uite  the  sama  as  if  they  Imd 
nut  caught  it. 

"The  Bolton  Estatxs,"  reprinted  from  the  Forhttghtly  RerS^c^  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  neither  much  better  nor  much  worse  than  Mr.  Trollopo'a 
novels  usually  are  ;  a  shade  loss  hriglit  and  tender,  perhajts,  and  a  shado 
more  carelessly  written.  The  scrupulous  fairness  of  lua  mind  is  strikingly 
iUufltrated  la  his  handling  of  Mrs.  Askerton — ft  married  woman  with  an 
erpjivoiMil  past, — and  au  illuftniliou  of  the  fact  that  a  man  cannot  be  *>  fair 
as  he  i->  without  Ix'ing  mowi  than  fair,  is  to  be  found  in  the  chivalrous  turn 
wliich  is  naturally  given  t<j  a  common  reader's  thoughts  upon  the  situation 
by  the  dignity,  t^mderuess,  and  generous  «]uity  of  the  behaviour  of  Clara 
Amedroz  to  that  lady.  It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  a  stuck-up,  half- 
hearted, if  not  heartless,  dummy  of  propriety  like  Captain  Aylmer's  mother, 
would  run  some  risk  (she  would  call  it  risk)  of  being  betlerwl  by  raiding  the 
Askerton  episotles.  \Vc  resent,  a  little,  Will  Ik'lton's  rough  woiiing ;  there 
is  a  little  too  much  of  the  magisterial  about  it :  after  the  extnime  vulgarity 
of  his  beliavioiir  to  t'aptain  Aylraer  at  the  hotel,  we  feel  that  h(j  ought 
lutnlly  to  be  allowed  to  lake  pn^sesaion  of  a  lovely  girl  in  that  way.  The  end 
of  the  >>ook,  too,  is  decide<lly  coarse.  It  is  a  jHwr,  inelegant  device  to  givo 
Captain  Ayhner  a  wife  with  a  reii  nose  ;  and  what  can  bo  meaner  than  for 
the  happy  pair  to  criticise  the  weak  jMiints  of  the  woman  who  lnw  marrieil  the 
rejected  lover  1  In  vain  will  Jlr.  TroUope  reply  that  Will  Belton  and  Clara 
arc  only  common  sort  of  i>eople  after  all,  and  that  common  people  every  day 
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(lu  thcso  mean  things.  Tlmt  is  no  answer.  Mr.  TroUupo  vrtifi  l)Ound  to  let 
IIP  sec  thfll  the  Mufioof  Ilia  ston*  felt  them  to  Iw.*  menu.  Too  fr('(nicntly  in 
Mr.  TroUop(;'«  writings  "WO  feci  the  need  of  a  iioMe  cohiuritiff  to  soniethiufr 
which  he  hlurtfl  out.  Tho  thing  niuy  be  faiyahle,  but  he  is  not  the  umn  tf» 
say  it,  unless  ho  woulil  tako  more  care.  Thus,  in  a  beautifiU  pwiu  ot* 
iveUdod  love,  wo  may  rejui  tliw : — 

"  Her  mode  ornrndoor  is  deceit, 

And  wluit  sho  tHnke  from  what  ftho'II  say, 
AlUiougb  I'll  neriT  (iill  her  cheat — 
Lies  far  m  Scotland  Irotn  Cathay." 

Ihtt  this  is  "can-ictl  off"  by  tlie  nssociutiona  with  whirh  the  jioet  surrounds 
it :  it  shines  nnd  is  beautiful  in  thf  surrounding  liglit-a.  IJut  wo  feci  hurt 
when,  dirootly  Will  Helton  hint*  ftt  Clara's  going  to  Plaistow,  Mr.  Trollojx' 
continues, — "  *  I  ahoidd  be  so  gltid  to  go  tUi;K*  if  I  could,'  ehe  said,  with  Umi 
epecial  hyiKtcrhy  which  hrlotH/n  tc  ictnucn,  mid  w  tilUnftd  in  tfiem.'*  ITiis  is 
rou>;li — like  one  of  Abcmothy'e  innuendoa  to  liia  liidy  pulicnts,  and  may  just  iv* 
eafiUy  be  turned  to  bad  ti-ses  as  good  oir-r.  A  woman  is  nut  allowed  to 
deccivt}  any  more  than  a  man ;  she,  ?ier  tchof'-  itf.lj\  must  not  convey  fulwj 
imprcssinns  to  any  one.  8iuco  she.  has,  by  God's  Rweet  ordinancr,  "  most 
miraculous  organs  "  of  expression,  wliich  are  deniud  to  the  man,  she  may,  in 
modesty  or  in  teudcmesF,  make  a  mask  ul'  her  wortls,  }»ut  (inly  ou  condition 
that  the  light  of  her  whole  self  makes  the  mask  transiiarcnt.  This  wn.i,  in 
fact,  tho  case  with  Clara  Amodmz,  in  tlie  example  before  tis  ;  but  the  astioci- 
ations  of  the  won!  "  hj'poeri.sy  "  make  us  stumble  at  it;  and  tho  noveli»t 
should  have  npared  ns  the  i>ain.  Still  wo  have  made  it  clear,  wc  liope,  that 
wc  like  Mr.  Tmllope,  and  that  *'1'bo  Itidton  Jjtlate"  is  a  good,  interesting 
story,  brightly  told,  and  full  of  touches  of  true  Kuglish  foeling. 


Catholir  OHJiofioxt/  and  AtttjivCttihoh'cutin:  a  Wtmi  (dKtut  Inttircffmmmimn 
bdwt'm  the  EwjlUh  and  the  Orthodox  Ckurc/tcs,  By  J.  J.  Ovbhbkck, 
1).D.     Ixuidon  :  Triibuer  &  Co. 

Wb  have  hero  a  very  funny  production.  The  author  is  a  foreigner, 
apparently  a  priest  of  tlie  Eus^ijui  Chnixb.  At  least  «►  we  iid'er,  becoupc 
this  18  the  only  church  to  wliich  he  concedes  its  own  name  of  "orthodox." 
In  bi.s  pnfar.e,  ho  trusts  the  English  jmblic  will  *^  ej-cufc  a  foreigner  Ui 
meddle  iii  their  aflairs,"  He  Wgins  by  giving  ik  highly  pitpmut  ajid  most 
curious  sketch  of  the  parlies  in  tlie  Auglitun  Chmih.  Of  the  Kvangelicnls 
ho  judges  rightly  that  they  "  neither  miss  nor  want  a  formal  iutercommtmiou 
with  tho  Orthodox  Catholic  Cluircb"  (p.  4).  "Uroad  Churchism"  next 
comes  under  description,  and  gets  some  wnart  hit«.     He  says, — 

"  Tbcy  will  he  able,  I  expect,  to  vr\t>\d  tho  Cychipcnn  honimcr,  forcing  thunders  more 
cflbclual  than  those  of  the  Vatiian,  in  onkr  to  tiiiiifh  tho  Chuuh  to  pitcos.  They  will  ho 
able,  I  ex|>iict,  1»  dimb  uiid  fun-t-,  uitli  Tiinnii-  brari-i-y,  lht>  pirmacli-s  of  heaven  in  older 
to  detbroQc  the  ^uoA  old  Chri^tiun  Gbd,  luid  in  n-jjlui^  Uim  by  thdr  weal:  MotiiuCDtd 
phuitom  of  u  Deily  mmililt'd  uul  of  goi'dncKS  willnmi  liulinera  and  jii*li(ri',  n  Dcily  encom- 

Iiftwed  hy  a  Matfna  Vharta  of  humcin  right.-*  vctfut  flivirte  usurpation,  a  I>ntv  of  'limited 
inbility.'  Broad  Churtbism  ntrikes  ot  ihe  venr'  iiut  of  Cbristianity  :  and  dn  you  think, 
after  tnia,  that  Broad  Churrhmcn  really  rnrc  n  bit  for  inttircommumgn  between  the 
Orthodox  and  Engliali  Churches  ?  Thty  li'l-u  to  Im»  Irfl  alone ;  thoy  have  no  wish  to  bo 
bothered  in  their  itato  of  yhCtrfcct  ease  nnd  oomxrt :  and  if  they  do  wish  fur  any  intercom- 
mnnion  atoll,  it  is  not  with  t'hristians  only,  not  with  Jews  and  Mubonicdtns  only,  hut 
«ith  Tutors,  Bindoos,  and  Zulu-Knifcri  m  m»o  u  properly  e<lucated." — (I*.  6.) 

Ilowever,  he  concedes  to  Broad  Churclmien  the  merit  of  being  *'  the  only 
consistent  Protestants,  as  opposed  to  the  Evangelicals : "  and  of  "sticking 
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fiwriwwly  to  the  right  of  privato  judgnu^at."  But  from  mrithor  of  tltc60 
pnrlit'8  does  he  vxpect  that  Jiis  scheme  of  intercommunion  ■niU  have  a  hear- 
ing. Will  it  flirt!  imy  hctter  at  thu  hands  uf  the  IIi),'h  ( -huirJi  j>arty  1  This 
lie  styles  tliL'  Coiiservativtj  body  of  the  Church.  Hut  he  shall  speak  for  him- 
Mslf,  wtpeeially  as  his  description  \&  not  unamuaiug  : — 

"These  Hifjli  CburchnK^  Uy  a  stroM  upon  th*  CftureA,  connect  the  BHilt  with  tho 
Ohorth.  rcspoct  the  oli  Church  olwimuicei,  r.  jr.,  the  vigili,  tho  feast  oad  fast  dnjt,  which 
hare  fallen  into  utter  doeurtudo  with  tlip  other  particB  of  the  Churrh.  Thoy  lili'e  to  stylo 
thc-ir  clcrf^ymen  *  l'n?jt«,'  and  thvuisclvcs  to  bo  considered  a  branch  of'  ibo  Catholic 
Church,  'i'he  Church  in  thidr  omtocratic  pride,  and  they  contribulu  lartjo  suiiut  fof 
building,  hcnulifrinj.',  n-storing,  endowing  churches.  Ilookerg '(;]mrch  I'olity*  i«  ttieir 
standiud  work.  Vuu  will  Uiid  on  tht.'  nhtilves  of  ihixtu  nmonf;  them  who  iirorcM  ibcuki^'ica) 
learning,  the  Moikn  of  their  Itinhuj'S  Amlruwee,  Ijiud,  ilcvt-itd::--,  JUi-nnihall,  OvltuU, 
Nioholion,  Wilirm,  Cosiii,  Hull,  ^ro.  The  Disaentei-i  uad  ihoir  thiijur*  Ui-y  diidQin,  uud 
fwl  sorely  grieved  nt  the  Evangelical  diaaent  eroeiiiug  into  tho  Llmnh.  Of  tho  Brotid 
Chun-h  tiicy  ara  ashiutted,  and  Ux-)  deeply  tliu  defect  uf  Uie  Eiij/Ufsh  Church  in  not  Ixiing 
fttilc  to  cxcommiiiiicfttc  thoni.  Tbey  lovi-  lioth  tho  IVayer-liotik  uud  tlic  Thirty-ouie 
Articled,  eilhi-r  not  pi-rceiving  tho  dfteii  gulf  luttwcon  btilh,  or  briflgiui;  it  by  iott-riireting 
the  Articles  by  the  Proyer-book,  an  the  livnnijelicals  inurprct  tho  JViiyer-took  hy  tho 
Articles.  No  n'ondiT  that  both  parties,  although  building  on  the  sanir>  6ttu.ttnif-tion,  come 
to  a  ver>'  dillerent  result.  The  chief  glory  of  tho  lliyh  Chitrehnieu  is  tho  boasted 
Apostolical  SuccfMion  of  tlicir  Itishops.  Thoy  pnifess  not  to  en[."Tlain  tho  leoat  doubt 
about  thu  same.  :?tiU  neither  the  Kouu«h  nor  the  Orthodox  Chunh  rccogntro  it,  aud  thu 
Proteetantd  do  not  care  for  it.  Thua  the  English  Chtireh  remains  imuMed.  Agtds, 
inflation  naturally  creates  uneaBinees,  dotibt,  peevishness.  How  is  it  that  such  an 
in)meu$o  nuniUr  of  books  are  written  aboat  ibo  Vnliditr  of  Knulish  OrdinntionB  ?  If  tho 
matter  11  to  evident  aa  you  pay,  it  is  but  time  und  labour  lout  to  write  over  r.ud  anon  OD 
tlie  fatiie  piibj>(  t.  And  dnogerouK  it  is  too.  to  iip>  nl;  so  much  about  a  matter.  liH  ono  hcgini 
to  doubt  who  never  thought  before  of  doubting.  \i  it  not  the  same  with  a  rietoiidant  who 
aaiortB  hin  innocence  but  cannot  come  to  an  end  iu  ncsirting  it  ?  At  lait  people  begm  to 
think  there  muft  be  a  hitch  in  the  busiuods,  h--  cnnnol  feci  rcasaurtd  hinuclf,  oUo  bo 
would  not  cuntintie  reosdiuiug  others.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  insulalod,  without  rclutiuoa, 
Iricnda,  or  acquointancea.  In  fiirl,  it  is  so  uucmnmun  ihut  <ine>  feelA  obliged  to  atk,  why 
IB  it  oof'  The  I'rotestaota  alone  are  the  only  pen^ont!  who  olfer  their  fi-ieiidAhip  nnd  inter- 
cooimunion,  but  you  refiieo  for  fear  of  embarking  in  an  atliiir  by  which  you  ntighl  loio 
your  Catholic  oluima.  Thus  all  tho  Catholic  world  refuiw  itiUTiouiui union  uiih  you, 
rcordaln  your  prieata  who  join  their  Churcli,  uud  have  cuniiiiucd  doing  no  for  the  last  tLnx> 
eenturic*  !*     A  lung  timo  indt-ed  !     Is  it  not  hopii.  ■  :  1  .■\\Ki  to  finttiT  ones'-^lf  with 

finally  ob!ainiiig  a  favoiiraUo  decision  in  :\  fc-iirro'  ■  ,^  ?o  long,  a  tonlrovciny 

which  itt  tU  pivftial  hearing  has  been  dedtlwl  1:1  :  .  '.  ...iuvcj'  For  how  rouM  tlio 
Cathc^iiK  rcotxlain  your  priests  iin^vnJilHiHiiitt/,  if  luvy  entertained  cvrn  the  remotest 
doubts  ubout  tho  invalidity  of  yoiti  urdinatixn?,  or  if  tlicy  ilid  not  consider  tho  i[iictttiim  as 
linally  and  [wrcmptorily  »ciLlL-il  ?  iluwovcr,  yim  havo  uno  email  friend,  //le  JWorat-iait 
Epi»co)mi  Church.  You  rtcogni-^.i  cnch  other,  cf>nt(*}urrM't  tfou  adopt  the  full  J*mtext6nt 
treat  0/  the  jiutfslfwy  CJjjj/Va^wi,  on  which  the  .M  "    ■  '       ^'     -  -         -  ,■  ;■-  ,  ^\,,~^ 

Xcwman  to  show  the  honiiony  of  the  'l*hirty-ii!ac  n. 

It  would  not  bo  difllcult,  I  nni  aure  ;  nt  least,  ii-A  ..  ■  u  n- 

iiionixQ  thu  Thiirtv-nino  Artieics  und  Uie  Ttidentiue  t'ouica^aun.  At  ali  eventa  ic  would  bo 
worth  while  trying  to  roronoilo  thu  Augsburg  with  thi'  Tridcntiuo  Ctinfeeaiun  by  tba 
ioatnimentnlity  and  medintion  of  tho  Tktrt7-miM)  Articles.  Romaniiim  and  I'rot«stautiam, 
fire  and  water  reconciled  I "' 

Apropf*-^  of  this  last  rMonciliation,  so  much  uow  huafitcd  of  aa  an  accom- 
plished fact  by  thu  Ufu'im  iiVrw-fP,  and  puhlicalions  of  that  sltinip,  it  has 
uometimes  struck  us^  that  it  might  lx«  a  serioim  ^uMtion,  wliether  a  luau  who 
can  80  inlorprt't  words  and  pledgeu,  as  to  rociincilo  the  Thiny-nino  Articles 
with  the  dwrvea  of  tho  Council  of  Trt'nt,  mijjht  not  likt^wise  po  intcrpreb 
wo^i»  and  pletlgew,  :i.s  to  <'oiisidrr  hiniwdf  not  Iwuntl  to  i»ay  his  tailor's 
or  grocer's  hill.  Wv.  wonder  whulhtT  playiuj^  fiwt  and  loosy  with  conscionoo 
in  tlie  niattur  of  formuht.*  and  rubrics  ovor  has  thia  utfyct  on  thtsc  gentleman] 
Bccatieo,  if  it  has,  wo  tliink  t(iiitfl  eu'^ugh  has  been  hwifl  of  them  and  their 
system.  We  are  old-faahitnied  enough  to  reck  very  little  of  any  fuss  a  man 
may  niako  about  commaiidmciita  of  cither  God  or  tho  Church,  who  livca  in 
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^nolation  of  tlio  commancU  "  Owe  no  man  onyLhing ; "  and  not  to  caro  much 
whftt  a  wriU'r*8  opinions  on  SiicmniontA  bappc-ti  to  be,  if  hn  ia  in  the  hahit  of 
giving  orflors  ihftt  ho  cnnnot  pay  for.  It  woiiM  lie  w(?ll  to  beep  watch  over 
jnon  who  hold  such  exceedingly  dangennia  opinion^t  about  the  moanings  of 
\vnr<ls,  Jiiid  to  he  verj'  careful  to  Jmlgo  them  by  their  works  in  tho  common 
hoiK^tics  of  lifi'. 

But  this  by  tho  way.  T/»t  us  return  to  I>r.  Ovorbt'ok.  Hiyh  Churchism 
aud  ritiiulism  alike  sbiLrc  his  contempt;  hu  duuioi  \Xw\\\  both  tbu  title  of 
Catholic  :  and  Imvinf;  aaliud,  "  What  is  tho  relation  betwwn  tlio  Biblo  and 
tho  Church?"  he  says,  "In  order  to  simplify  tbia  question,  let  me  propoau 
the  respective  \*if)  orthodox  ('ntholic  \now.*'     What  dot's  he  uican  \ 

Xo  oiifi  cjin  ditipiiU;  what  fi>llowrt:^"Tbt*rfl  liiLs  bwii  talktid  (aie)  a  great 
deal  of  noiwonse  upon  this  siiltjcnt,  by  jwrsons  who  did  not  know  tlip 
Orthodox  Catliolid  doctrine"  Whether  iL  luta  ceased  to  be  talked  now 
thut  Dr.  Orerbuck  hns  writt^'n,  wc  cannot  say,  but  it  certainly  hud  not  ceased 
before  be  wrote.  "  Ortho«loxy,  mii'am,  is  my  doxy  :  bot(?rodoxy  ia  another 
man's  doxy,"  said  l>r.  Joliuson :  and  iw  ahio,  but  wth  far  loss  truth,  says 
Dr.  Ovcrbeck, 

Mrsintiint*,  lijs  book  is  a  curious,  wh  mi^jfht  oven  say,  a  vabmble,  con- 
tribution to  the  premisai-Ji  wbcn.*by  wti  may  judge  of  llm  rndlwas  and  ho[K«k*as 
bewildenncnt  of  tlio  poor  ^^  He-it itioiiitdn^*  at  tliis  time.  Witliin  the  limits 
of  their  fjrand  task  of  reconciling  black  and  white,  are  suixin^'  and  suetli- 
VUH  a  thousand  and  one  incongruities,  nlwurtli tics,  comicalities:  orthoilox 
l*jiAt,  orthoilox  AViwt,  ortliodux  Anglican,  orthodox  I'rotestunt,  orthodox 
Dissenter,  nlt^miitoly  pitrouizttd  and  excpratod  :  copc-s,  chasul)hvs,  mon- 
Btmnces,  thuriblew,  Kni'.hnrwt  prncossions,  funonil  proi:i'ssions, — orders  und 
eon fmU^mi ties,  with  vows,  without  vows,  "  bUck,  white  and  Kray,"  with 
all  tlieir  trumpery  :  mint,  anisft,  and  cummin, — cnou|^b,  to  spare,  and  in  all 
forms — green,  dried,  powdered,  in  solution,  thrice  distilled  :  and  mcanwhilf^, 
justice,  boriosty  in  wonls,  honesty  in  deodK,  plain-dealing,  tailora'  and 
griw«rfl'  bills, — where? 

It  is  a  jiitiidilc  spectaclo  :  and  we  may  say  tin's,  that  Dr.  Overbcck, 
8Us|»endinR  it  "/I'Wrt  athmco^*  has  don«  good  acmco  thus  f;ir,  that  ho  has 
contributed  to  hold  it  up  to  ridicule.  It  is  a  spcctoclo  indicativo  of 
national  decline,  8ym])tomatic  of  decadence  in  honour,  in  nmnUnoss,  and 
therefore  in  tho  true  faith  :  and  being  sucli,  wo  hail  any  author  who  may 
hdp  it  to  (lisfavotir  among  men. 


The  Litur'jyy  and  the  Manner  of  lifia/imtf  it.     Ry  G.  F.  Goddaiid,  Bcctor 
of  SouthJittot,  Kent>.     London :  Kivlugtons. 

"Wb  own  to  opening  any  IvH'k  on  reading  the  Liturgy  with  misgiving. 
"Wo  do  not  writ«  books  to  toach  people  how  t»»  tidk,  liowover  solemn  the 
mattiir  or  occasion  of  the  conveit^e.  A  man  who  lidked  by  rule  would 
infallibly  exorcise  a  centrifugal  force  in  any  society  ho  niiglit  hap[H;n  to 
frcfiucnt.  Fancy  lura  conning  sentences  printed  after  the  usagu  of  Mr.  God- 
dord's  book, "  How — do  you  d/i — to-day  1"  "I  hope — 1  8e^t  you  wdl ;."  and 
then  lettiug  them  off  among  Ins  astonished  friends ! 

The  best  guarantee  for  ruadiitg  tho  Liturgy  well  is  soujuI,  manly  sense, 
and  intelligent  piety.  Given  both  thc»o,  and  a  clergyman  with  an  ordinary 
college  education  cannot  go  tar  wrong.  But  if  we  are  to  liiivn  books  and 
lectures  on  this  subject,  if  there  are  to  be  GoddanU  and  ll'Orsnys,  their 
mle^  auil  prescriptions  must  fall  under  the  critic's  notice. 

Aiid  wo  will  say  of  Mr.  (Joddard's  book]  that  iii  Homo  fuw  rospecta  it  is 
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Detter  than  others  which  we  liavo  seon.  For  instance,  thcro  occurs  in  it 
thia  judgineiiL  on  tho  opening  of  the  Litany : — "  1  hnvo  no  hesitatiou  in 
adviBtn^  th.it  tliero  sliould  Iw  no  pause  hotwcen  the  woixlij  *  the  Father  of 
heaven  : '  and  that  they  should  Iw  read  as  if  it  wert»,  *  O  God  heavenly 
Father*"  (p.  Gi)). — It  U  Bomething  to  htid  onu  instance  at  least  of  escape 
from  the  mi^eraljlo  self-satisfied  hhinder,  "  L)  God  the  Father,  of  lieaven." 

Again,  in  the  tiflh  commandment,  Mr.  Goddard  avoids  tho  common 
hLundcT  tt])piirently  wiiictioued  hy  the  position  of  n  comma  in  the  modem 
wlitions  of  the  Prayer-book,  of  readinj;,  "  tbit  thy  days  may  l>e  lonjf  in  the 
l.md,  which  (days)  the  Jjonl  thy  Gi>[  ^^vcth  thee:"  whereas  ''the  hmd 
which  tlie  Lord  thy  Go  J  j^iveth  tlice"  is  tho  ^veil-known  formula  running 
through  the  nddroBsos  and  commands  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

But  Mr.  Goddiinl's  book  is  not  always  equally  unexcoptional)lo.  A 
rodicol  mistake  runs  through  Ids  interpretation  f»f  the  word  "  say,"  as  it 
occurs  in  the  rubrics.  We  thought  it  pretty  well  u^^TTseJ,  Umt  this  word 
does  nob  signify  mere  spe-aldiig  or  reading,  but  tliat  which  wo  might  call 
intoning,  or  uttering  in  plain  song ;  -whereas  "  singing "  implies  choral  per- 
formance.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  whereas  the  rubrics  direct  the 
Teadhvj  of  the  opening  sentences  in  m()ming  and  evening  pT3i\'er,  tho 
minister  is  tlirected  to  "say  "  that  which  U  written  after  the  said  seutiinces. 
Air.  Goddard's  way  uf  getting  over  this  distinction,  so  iutal  to  his  mterpi-e- 
tation  of  "  tfui/iti;/"  is  at  le;ist  curious  : — 

"Let  him  mark  tho  tliftinctioa  which  the  rtilirio  points  out:  and  lianug  'ridJ*  Ihe 
■cnteDues,  'aay'  what  fulluwa  nf^cr  them-  Tho  chtruroneu  lH>twv<-n  n  rviuling  and  e 
sppaking  tona  ii  untvcniiill)-  knovrn  and  <e\t :  and  the  miniator,  under  a  proper  amae  of 
what  ht>  is  now  ahout  to  do,  will  natiimlly  tcOco  hia  cyca  otf  the  1>t>ok  (!) ;  uid  nut  merely 
ruad  what  Is  pr(>wrib«d,  but  speak  what  tic  desires  to  taj  to  Utc  congregation." 

His  rules — we  wore  going  to  write,  all  rules  on  this  topic— are  ludicrous 
enough.  In  the  lijchortation,  he  tells  us,  the  negatives  should  bo  distinctly 
pninounced,  and  rather  with  a  slight  emphasis:  "that  we  should  w/i  dia- 
semble  nor  cloke  thorn,  fmf  confej«  them."  Wo  mippose  it  is  matter  of 
taste ;  but  we  at;knowle*.lpi  that  tho  very  opposite  way  seems  to  us  U^  be 
right — to  by  aa  little  stress  os  possible  on  the  negatives,  and  make  the  verbs 
most  prominent. 

The  reader  is  to  end  the  General  Confession,  "  so, — that,  at  the  lost, — ^wo 
may  come  to  His  etemai  joy."  Ho  is  told  to  distinguish  by  a  pause  Me 
twn  separate  tnitfia  (*w),  "  wo  b&lievo  that  Thou  nfuilt  www, — to  be  our 
Judge."  But  how  are  two  truths  seporato  when  one  is  merely  the  conditioji 
of  the  other  ?  And  how  will  Mr.  Goddard's  idea  agree  with  the  Latin 
which  he  prints  expressly  to  bear  it  out — "  Judex  crederis  ease  vonturus  "  1 

AVe  must  not  pass  by  one  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Goddarfl'a  book.  While 
he  joins  all  the  better  judges  of  reading  in  gonerid  dcpi-eciation  of  emphasis, 
— saying  in  one  place  (p.  54),  "one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  tlio  rule,  *  Avoid 
emphasis,'  were  made  absolute  :  and  that  certain  portions  of  our  service  at 
least  could  be  guarded,  as  too  holy  ground  for  the  irreverent  intrusion 
and  maltreatment  of  the  ignorant  and  the  novice," — yet  he  permits  himself 
to  speak  thus  of  the  very  method  by  which  this  end  may  bo  best  attained  : 
— ^**The  monotone,  or  nasal  sing-song,  which  is  adopted,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, by  men  labouring  under  an  incapacity  to  ri-ad,  and  whicli,  us  being 
neither  *  saying'  nor  'singing,'  complies  with  none  of  the  rubriaU  injunc- 
tions." 

How  a  man  of  Mr.  GoddanVs  u.^ml  good  sense  could  pen  such  egn^ous 
foUy  as  this,  or  show  such  ignorance  of  that  usage,  which  is  the  best  inter- 
preter of  the  "  rubrical  injimctions,"  wo  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.     Certain 
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"vre  010  that  it,  and  the  many  niistakcs  %Tith  ^\'hich  hia  lx)ok  abouuils,  oaght 
to  prevent  him  from  o\'Dr  being  occopttnl  as  a  giii^e,  cuccept  bj  thoeu  who 
know  no  better. 

La  Sentimmf  d(\  h  Nature  avnul  Ip  Christ ianijime.  Par  Victor  db  Laprade, 
do  I'Acadcnue  fmntjaise.  I'p.  civ.,  430.  Paris  :  Didier  et  Cie.  1866. 
Thu  poems  of  Victor  liy  Laprado  deserve  to  bo  better  known  amouggt  ns 
than  we  l»elievo  they  are.  .Sinw  Alfred  do  Mus&et,  whose  vacant  chair  in 
the  Auadeniy  was  oeoujiied  by  M.  de  T4apRuie,  no  Vrtiiich  iM>et  1»uk  apju-an^d 
of  an  individuHlitv  so  dL^tinci  and  impressive.  iSiit  hiinlly  n  nion?  striking 
contrast  in  lilerdUm'  cnvdil  Iw  found  than  Iwtween  jUfred  do  Mu*^sot  and  his 
successor.  Tlie  author  of  "RolUi"  was  n  sceptic,  full  uf  the  <lespair  of 
sceptieism,  and  yeamiug  for  a  lost  faith ;  the  author  of  *'  Poemes  Evaii- 
gtli'pjea"  ia  before  all  else  a  Christian.  The  fonner  had  a  gift  of  irony 
reminding'  ufl  ni  timeji  <if  ilmt  of  Heine  ;  the  latter  findn  in  this  character- 
istic of  mmleni,  post- Vol tairean  Uterature — its  m./«// — the  sign  of  our 
unbelief,  our  .si'Uislmcss,  and  moral  degradatiom  and  he  opposes  "respect'* 
to  "  irf>ny  *'  iw  "  a  principle  of  injtpiralion."  The  fonner  transgressed  through 
excess  of  jmsbion  and  sensuous  feeling ;  the  latter  ia  too  often  eoW,  iunl  is 
never  passionate  except  as  a  worshipper  of  that  fair  but  somewliat  formless 
abstraction,  the  Ideal  Alfred  do  Mussel  was  an  ivrtist  rich  in  melody  and 
in  coliiur,  writing  verses  (in  tlie  happy  words  of  M.  Vitet)  "as  tine  aiid 
brilliiint  as  pt^arls  nr  rubies  ;"  Victor  de  Lnprade  is  dt-ficient  in  both  colour 
and  nu'loiiy,  a  writer  the  substance  of  whose  jxietry  is  mora  valuable  tliau 
its  style.  A.  de  Musset  wiw  eminently  (accordiaig  to  Ids  adopted  name)  ti 
child  of  the  century  j  V.  de  Lapindo  places  himself  deliberately  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  he  Ijelievea  lo  W*  the  tendencies  of  the  time.  A.  de  Musset 
was  a  Parisian,  a  haunter  of  the  streets,  the  boulevards,  tlie  sidoiis,  and 
unfortunately  of  less  rcputablo  places ;  V.  do  Lapmdo  is  stifled  by  the 
atmosphere  of  Paris,  breathes  pretty  freely  in  the  open  fields,  better  upon 
the  hill-sides  under  great  solitary  oaks  and  forests  of  pines,  but  is  i|uite 
comfortable  only  when  the  sunw-level  is  reacheil,  where  ho  can  worehip  the 
idi'al  ill  the  prttaeneo  of  a  few  glaciers  and  untrodden  Alpine  numniits. 
A.  do  Musfiol,  when  he  wrote  prose,  wrote  taleji  and  novels ;  V.  tie  Lapnule, 
when  ho  writes  prose,  writes  essays  or  treatises  un  the  pliilosophy  of  morals 
[»d  of  art^  Via  have  wished  to  encoun^e  our  readei-s  lo  sturly  tliie  jxiet, 
wo  fear  what  has  been  snid  may  ratlier  deter  them.  We  should  bo 
sorrj-  if  it  were  so.  M,  de  Lajnuilo's  poems  ("Les  Symphonies"  especially) 
will  repiiy  attentive  if^adiiijL;.  They  ai-e,  we  think,  entuxdy  original ;  they 
ore  puiv  and  benutiful ;  nnd  their  author  ia  a  |H>wer  with  one's  spirit  (though 
not  a  great  power),  by  virtue  of  liia  sincerity,  and  the  harmony  and  am- 
sistent  development  of  his  entire  nature  and  system  of  thought.  It  is  but 
just  also  to  add  that  tliere  u  more  of  human  interest  in  his  lat«r  than  in  his 
earlier  poems,  and  that  we  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasuro  of  reading  hia  last 
published  volume  of  poetry,  "Ia's  VoLx  du  Sil<*nce." 

There  is  a  curious  resemblance  K'tweeu  M.  de  Lopnido's  first  work  of  any 
importance  and  his  moat  recent,  "Psyche,"  a  poem  in  three  books,  is  an 
allegorical  history  of  the  mind  of  humanity,  containing  much  upon  its  rela- 
tions to  the  influences  of  external  nature  i'rnm  age  to  age.  Wo  lollow  the 
heroine.  Psyche,  atler  her  tall  and  banishment  from  the  Garden  of  love, 
throuj^'h  sojouniings  as  a  captive  amongst  savage  tribes  and  a  slave  in 
primitive  societies,  to  Babylon,  to  ligypli  to  Greece  sacerdoUd  or  Orphic, 
heroic  or  Homeric,  and  philosopliical  or  Platonic  L-liristian  ideas  arc  then 
introfiuced  under  a  half  classical  veil,  and  tho  union  of  man  with  God  ia 
celebrated  in  mystic  nuptitUs  in  heaven. 
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Tho  proso  volume  the  title  of  wliich  heaJs  our  notice  may  seom  to  treat 
of  a  mttch  imrrowor  subjoct;  hut,  as  ooiKJoivGd  hy  M.  Ue  Laprailo,  titH  fc'd 
ing  for  oxteriml  nature  is  in  linnu  connootion  with  religiou,  scienw?-,  art, 
philosophy,  and  political  and  sociiU  organization  ;  so  that  the  Iwok,  in 
reality,  aims  at  hein;;  Uttlo  less  than  a  hiiittii-y  of  human  intcUoct  anil  emo- 
tion to  tho  Christian  era,  tho  point  of  viww  lioing  that  of  a  \rriter  on 
cesthetics.  We  believe  it  is  the  author's  intention  to  consider,  in  a  second 
volnme,  tho  development  of  tliis  "feeling  for  nature"  during  tlic  middle 
ai;e8  and  in  mrxlprn  times,  and  in  the  introduction  ho  liaa  nlread}'  yivon  ua 
the  daetrines  wliieh  win  preside  in  this  portion  of  liia  work.  There  is 
much  that  we  dii^cnt  from  in  the  hook,  and  it  is  ^\TitteH  "vi'ith  a  tendency  to 
rapid  syuiheisea,  a  love  of  exprea^ing  in  a  nt-nt  phraAe  iir  two  tho  **ideais*'  of 
vast,  ciunpli'X,  and  r^'iiiote  eivilizations,  M-hicli  lead  to  ri-^ulte  more  surprising 
than  satisfjictitry  to  our  lahorioua  Knglieli  understanding.  '\\'Tien  "  ideas " 
aTK?  mmie  to  fly  jnt^i  sight  from  no  one  knows  where,  with  a  *'  l'^•-.s^o  !  eorao 
quickly  !"  we  8\i^pcct  they  were  in  tho  conjuror's  sleevn  all  the  tinin.  If  wo 
tiike  the«i'  idea-s  h<iwover,  only  aa  provisional  hvpollie.ses  (like  Kepler'a 
theories  before  he  came  tf»  the  ellipsti),  they  are  valuiihle,  assisting  us  to 
group  our  already  acipiired  fiicts,  collect  more,  and  advance  to  a  nearer 
fiolution  nf  tho  ]iriililem.* 

M.  do  Lapradu,  like  the  former  writers  of  universal  hist<u'ie*,  start*  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  After  the  fall  the  relation  of  man  wth  nature  (apart 
from  hia  bodily  wants  aud  the  necessity  of  sjitisfjTug  them)  was  com- 
prehended in  a  single  fart,  the  confused  revelation  of  the  infinite,  tho  sense 
of  the  Pivine  presence  .surrounding  him  in  the  world.  All  that  mankind 
has  since  learned  lay  in  the  germ  iu  this  impression.  This  is  no  fanciful  sup- 
position. The  most  ancient  tjooks  wc  poaaeas, — ^thoso  of  Mosee,  the  Vedas 
of  India,  the  Laws  of  Munu,  tliu  Zcnd-avuiita  of  Zoroaster,  tho  Chou-Kiltg 
of  the  Ctuufue, — written  hy  the  heirs  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  bear  wituees 
to  thi«  union  of  all  future  hmnehes  of  kuowlwlge,  divine  and  human, 
physical  and  monil,  iu  one  tnuik — the  science  of  religion.  The  only  art  of 
this  |>riuutive  period  ivas  poetry, — that  is  to  say,  speech  itself  in  its  most 
[lerfoct  form  ;  the  first  poem  was  at  once  a  hymn  and  a  prayer,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  the  scientific  kuowlf<lge  of  the  timi'.  It  was  united  with  music 
and  the  dance,  for  emotion  (as  still  with  cluklron)  tended  to  transforni  itself 
at  once  into  action.  The  characteristic  of  the  poetry  is  that  it  conaistetl  in 
the  simple  niiming  of  things  and  tlieir  attributes.  In  the  earliest  human 
societies  sjieech.  itself  was  a  true  and  material  force  ;  it  intoxicated  iho 
people  like  wine  ;  it  daazled  them  like  light.  The  name  was  a  living  reve- 
lation of  the  nature  of  tlif  thintj.  The  poet  was  a  jw/*,  and  in  the  person  of 
the  patriarch  were  imited  jHiet,  man  of  scic-nce,  artist-,  j^riest,  and  king. 

The  appearance  of  architecture,  iiUhough  this  is  the  most  religious  art,  and 
includcH  all  other  arU  in  it«)clf,  marks  tho  introduction  of  a  division 
b4«tween  the  elements  of  hiunan  thought,  emotion,  and  action  which  existed, 
in  nnjrju  tlirrjugh  the  primitive  ages.  With  the  division  of  faculties  and 
functions  begins  tho  r.v/m/a  of  cast«&  The  priest  is  still  the  supremo 
spiritual  autluirity  ;  he  is  even  still  the  possessor  of  uU  the  knowledge  of 
Kis  tLine ;  hut  there  ig  now  a  king  who  is  not  a  priest,  and  there  exist  a 
military  and  an  indUBtrial  class.  Tho  idea  of  an  iaimalerial  God,  one  and 
infinite,  i.s  giving  place  to  the  idea  of  a  Nature-G*,»<l,  whii'h  finds  its  most 
suitable  expression,  not  through  tho  spiritual,  unobetructiiig  me<1inm  uf 
language,  but  in  tke  material  and  limited  reality  of  the  temple.  Poetry  is 
losing  its  lyrical  character,  and  growing  up  into  the  deliberate  strucUiro 
of  the  epic.  The  art  of  this  period  is  n'pn»scnted  by  the  most  ancieiit 
*  In  what  foltoMn  wc  make  um  of  M.  do  Laprade'i  wonla  vfaen  tbty  auk  ns. 
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aroliitcctual  remmna  of  Jndio,  and  by  ite  poetry, — the  Mahabbanita  and  the  j 
luunayaiia, — writkin  at  a  bl*>r  date  than  the  VcN.las.     But  architecture  anqL^I 
ejuc  poetry  ore  still  nnJy  i»  procuss  of  fonimtion.     We  find  in  the  IiisloryJ 
of  each  art,  and  in  that  of  otch  Hpccles  of  thu  samo  art,  three  tlistinc 
piTiods :  firet,  timt  in  which  the  newly  developed  art  is  in  a  considcmblo ' 
dwgrtMi  subject  to  tlie  s]>irit  and  fomi  of  the  art  whicli  procuded  it;  aeoondly, 
the  jwjiod  of  its  perfection  and  complL'te  indepenilence ;  tbiriily,  the  perioti 
of  decline,  when  the  art  t«nds  towartU  the  comlitions  of  that  which  is  to 
HU('r<.'ef)  it.      It  wnii  in  th<!  iiret  period  nf  thesi-  arts  tluit  tlie  urehtltMitur 
and  epic  poetry  of  ejirty  Jndifi  were  i)r<^uce<L     The  t«mple  (wliich  before^ 
tho  upriaing  of  polytheism  was  itself  the  idol,  a  representation  of  God  la 
nature),  like  the  poem,  extends  over  vast  spaces,  witli  no  reguUir  syrmnctry, 
iu  vague  hamionies  and  undetomiined  rhyilunaj  both  one  and  tho  other 
correspond  t<t  the  prcdbund  but  confused  feeling  for  naturo  suitttblo  to  tho 
[panthouiiic  doctrine  of  the  tinin,     TItat  whieh  aluno  gives  unity  to  the 
enormous  structures  ia  thu  idea  of  the  Divinity.     Gud  is  the  truo  keto' 
of  thu  ])rimitivo  cpopctv.     God  is  the  only  tyiw  and  ori^ao&l  of  the  primi- 
tivD  an^hitecture. 

In  JKgypt  (the  point  on  tho  map  of  mind  where  the  East  and  the  West 

iiitci'sect  one  anotlier)  aruhiteeture  has  reached  its  ]>eriod  of  complete  in- 

d(!])undcnee ;  it  is  the  art  of  the  country,  and  a  further  ilivision  of  arts  ih 

iM^^iiuiinj?  to  u]i|)car.     fciculpture,  which  in  India  was  an  excn^sceuce  on  the 

ti-'Uiple,  now  l>cgins  to  have  a  value  of  its  owni :  tho  statues  which  had 

La<lhered  tn  the  walls  am  now  detached ;  but  Btill  sculpture  is  controlled  and 

[tipproased  by  the  architectural  feeling;  the  statues  are  not  isoUited,  but  aro 

rrjinged  in  rows,  forming,  like  the  lines  of  columns,  on  integral  jiart  nf  the  plan 

of  the  building.     The  priest  is  still  the  philosopher  ;  but  ht-  luw  ((vised  to 

1*1*  the  poet  or  tho  kin^j.     All  these  divisions,  these  acts  i»f  indeiKindence, 

are  contained  in  a  single  fact ;  nian  is  Ixiconiing  conscious  of  his  personality, 

is  reflecting  on  himself,  dixtinguishes  himself  fi-om  nature,  and  recognises 

bis  superiority  in  the  fact  of  his  pcssessing  a  frwj  will. 

Tlie  Hnst  wnfused  f(.'cling,  n  feeling  full  of  awe  for  nature  in  the  totaUty 
of  its  substjincc,  life,  and  generative  power,  gives  place  to  a  perception  of  tho 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  beings,  evidenced  by  the  multiplicity  of  forma ; 
and  Iwforfi  this  changh  is  accomplished  we  find  that  we  are  standing  on  tbft 
Boil  of  Greece.  8uVwt;incc  is  now  forgotten  for  form,  power  disiippears 
before  intelligence,  nature  lx)fore  man,  the  inliiute  l>eforc  tho  Unite.  Tho 
strength  of  the  Titims,  the  old  gigantic  forces  of  the  earth,  is  subtluinl  by 
the  inUilligenee  of  the  beautiful  race  of  the  01)Tnpians.  'Hio  art  of  Greece- 
is  sculpture,  and  has  man  for  its  entire  subject ;  tho  life  of  nature  is  inter- 
preted through  the  finite  life  of  man  ;  there  is  no  symbolical  architecture; 
the.  it»mple  is  but  the  mansion  of  the  Divinity.  Poetry  is  epic  in  its  {teriod 
of  perfection,  with  hei-oic  men  and  Iveautiful  women  moving  ln'Tore  us  as  we 
n-atl.  Philosophy  is  soparnted  from  natural  science,  and  is  but  thu  enlarge- 
ment of  the  inscription  upon  the  tomple  of  Delphi, — yv5Mi  etavr^y.  Man 
has  become  the  measure  of  the  universe. 

Christianity  came  to  extend  and  complete  the  nclory  of  Greek  intelli- 
gence over  the  pantheism  of  the  East;  it  coulirnied  the  triumph  of  human 
lilierty  over  the  external  world ;  it  stripped  nature  of  its  last  vestigi's  of 
divinity,  and  directwl  tho  soid  altogether  to  God,  a  puru  spu'il.  In  its 
extreme  rigour  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  Cliristiiuiity  admits  of  no  concession 
made  to  thio  senses,  no  borrowings  of  the  soul  from  the  external  world,  (uid 
consequently  no  form  of  art.  liut  Gf>d,  llie  immateriid  and  iuhnite,  ha^t 
manifested  Bimnelf  in  atid  tbrougli  Je^us  (Jhri&t.  Thnuigh  tho  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  a  puivly  epiiitiul  i-eiigion  lays  hold  of  the  imagiuulion  uad  Ihu 
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ftetiaee.  TUe  art  of  pantlipism,  tbe  art  of  polytlieism  Jiiive  come  to  an  oii'l ; 
the  centre  ami  tli-^  i>riiioipI«  of  a  new  art  U  foHtnl  in  Christ.  In  tho 
Chrietiun  poriiHl,  then,  \\a  in  ibt;  Oii>ek,  iirt  is  i»iig«gt'(l  in  tlii5  rvjirpaeiitatioii 
ami  gluriltcutioti  of  niaiL  But  whilo  Creek  art  gloriliiHl  niiut  iu  Iho 
[wrfectiou  of  pliysiail  Ix'aut.v,  exprt'ssing  the  [wrfwl  equilibrium  of  laiiul 
ami  body,  Chrislinn  art  fUib'sivours  to  a-ndcr  visible  tbo  inwanl  IxMiuty  and 
majeMy  of  tho  soul,  and  its  independence  of  the  Hcflh.  For  thie  sciilpttiro  ia 
nnsuitiiblt^ ;  a  new  form  of  art  1>ecouiea  predominant;  t}ie  statue  of  tliu 
athlete  ift  replaceil  by  the  painting  of  the  saint  At  tho  namti  lira'*  tho 
crcAtiou,  though  diidinct  from  it*^  Makt-r  ami  now  under  11  cnree,  ia  ft'lt  to  bu 
still  Go<rs  wurk,  a  language,  as  it  were  of  CJod,  from  which,  with  tho 
comments  of  hia  ruvclation  in  the  conscience,  and  in  Ihti  Wonl  made  (lei^h, 
much  may  bo  learned.  And  this  new  fueling  for  natui-e,  mingled  with 
Chi-istian  symbolism,  apj-«?ara  in  tho  arcliitw:ture  of  tho  middle  age-s.  Go<l,a 
pun;  Spirit,  free  and  diittintt  from  hia  work,  yet  jUways  proaent  in  tho  mi^Ut 
of  hirt  cn'iilun\'',  et<?maran<l  infinite,  but  wearing  as  a  gannent  for  a  dity 
human  nature  and  iU  sufleringa,  accepted  sa  his  actual  dw.dling  place  those 
nmrvellnus  ftanctuari"-*  when;  the  Chri«tia!i  artisU  knt'W  how  to  givo  I0 
inatti^r  all  tlie  frcolom,  nil  the  lK>Id  fiur|>ri^s,  all  the  gniciouA  movemeutis  "U 
the  mystic  elevationf<  of  thought.  Painting,  however,  is  tho  chamcteristiR 
art  of  tho  period,  with  man  for  its  tnibject,  na  the  dnuna  with  man  for  its 
auhject  u  tlie  cliaractorLstic  form  of  iwetry. 

but  {>aLnting,  through  the  temptation  it  offers  to  the  artiH  of  producing 
lupruly  siMiHuouii  plcaaurt',  through  '\\a  [wwer  of  reprctmnting  man  in  tho  mtfrit 
cnrious  detJiUs,  and  in  liift  lower  nature,  and  through  the  ojK.'ning  it  affunla  for 
the  reprcaentrttion  of  the  beauty  of  the  visible  world,  eout^uni*  within  itstlfa 
t<!ndency  to  part  with  its  spiritual  indepondenc*>,  and  fail  runler  the  dominion 
t>f  nature.  So  also  with  th«  drama.  In  painting  and  in  tlie  dnuna  tho  U-n- 
dency  of  art  henceforth  ia  to  exalt  the  ai'iisihiUty,  to  di-pretw  the  energy  of 
rwison  and  of  will, — that  is,  to  jirodiice  eU'ects  analtigous  to  tha->e  pnxlucfi  b}' 
th*i  im38i\'o  enjoyment  of  uatuml  licauty.  The  new  condition  of  tbe  hunuin  bouI 
culla  into  existence  n  new  art — an  art  exorbitant  as  passion  and  nervous  sen- 
Hihility,  imperious  as  matter,  insinuating  and  dissolvent  as  the  subtlf^  tfuidn 
of  the  eartJL  Music  is  the  art  of  modeim  limes,  physical  wnencc  is  it^*  phih*- 
w^phy,  and  buth  l)ear  witne*!  t*)  the  overpowering  intluence  of  the  feeling 
for  pxtenial  nature-  tscience,  art,  and  industry  combine  in  bringing  mind 
under  the  bonilt^re  of  matter.  II10  philosophical  seDsualism  of  thvi  last 
century  is  transformed  into  a  practical  sensualism  by  Uic  present.  Senll- 
laehtalism,  inanguratod  in  thought  by  ilouasoau  and  in  etyle  by  AnJr« 
Chi^iiier,  has  produced  the  typiejil  charaetera  in  literaUire  of  oar  oenUtry. 
lliere  is  an  effervesoence  of  imagination  in  our  poetry,  a  world  of  vagotj 
incxpnsMiMe  omotioiw,  a  saperabundaiice  of  colour,  a  sirvn-like  mcltNlr, 
but  where  is  the  tfeid  nf  roason  and  moral  liberty  with  which  tlvi  gr^t 
works  of  the  B<^ventoenth  century  were  marked  \  Music,  wliich  plea^«  ua 
W(*  know  not  why,  which  can  be  tninsliit^l  into  no  clear  id«j,  no  Hx<-d 
determination  of  tiu»  will, — thu  is  tlie  art  of  our  titn*a,  and  miitlfrti  pot-try 
and  painting,  in  the  kind  of  appeal  which  they  make   to  the  i^pirit,  ain 

sentially  miwicai.  And  as  in  the  history  of  the  feeding  for  ('jLtKnial 
tialun%  architecture  corresponds  to  the  idea  of  Ciol,  «tculptiir((  and  [«inlmg 
to  that  of  man,  real  or  ideal,  music  corrBBpoudu  to  the  feeling  for  the  mere 
material  life  of  nature,  and  expK'esea  this. 

We  have  given  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  contenu  of  IL  de  Lapmde'a 
introduction,  abstaining  from  all  comment,  ami  often  nsing  hia  own  wonb. 
In  the  chapters  which  follow,  tho  history  of  Art  befoT\»  the  Christian  ena, 
or  uuoug  peoples  where  Christian  ideas  have  not  been  inflaentiol — in  Xodia, 
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Greocc,  Roiue,  Pale^tinu,  Persia,  Turkey,  aiid  China,  receives  lai-ge  and  riJu- 
fllilo  illustration.  We  especially  coniiuend  the  chapter  on  Tlehruw  poetry. 
However  much  w  may  diiror  frdiu  the  general  views  of  the  author,  wc  Hntl 
not  a  little  to  repay  our  rt-oiUnR  in  scattered  pagia  of  more  sjwcial  criticism. 
And  "WO  exhort  tho  reader  uf  "  Lt»  Sonlimcnl  poetiquo  d**  lu  Nature "  to 
compare  it,  as  he  reads,  with  a  much  great45r  book,  Hegel's  "Philosophy 
of  History."  Kdward  Dowden. 

A  Pica  for  n  New  Trnn^ation  of  ihe  Scriptural.  With  a  TriiTi^laiion  of 
3t.  PauPa  Kpi/ith  to  the  Htmuiiuf.  By  the  Plcv.  Alfred  Dewes,  M-A 
Lunduu :  LungmangL 

IVuATEVEU  L'lso,  after  the  jierusal  of  this  volume,  may  remain  ohscure,  of 
oue  tiling,  at  leoet,  thero  con  Im  uo  doubt :  that  "  the  Rev.  AITrixI  Dewes, 
JLA,"  believes  hiuisclf  to  be  tlio  first  Hellenistic  schoUr  living.  "  IvJujf 
James's  translatflrs,"  Ai-chbUhoji  Trench,  Bishop  Ellicott,  Diwi  Alford,  Dr. 
Vauglian,  and  tho  '*  Kivu  tJlfirgj'men,"  art*  all,  oni!  niUir  another,  condescund- 
in^ly  notod,  and  dismisst'd  with  nndi.sguiscd  cnntempL,  leayin;^  "ihcltev. ^ 
Alfred  Dnwcfl,  Nf.A.,"  miu^tor  ftf  the  situation.  Tlicse  poor  pRnpIe  have  K^on 
nil  jjerplexcd  how  to  render  the  idioms  of  an  inliiiitely  copiuus  tongue  into 
thofio  of  a  conlract<Kl  and  crablwd  one  :  they  have  had  unfortunnto  theories 
about  vofioi:  in  the  Ei)istle  to  tho  Uoranns  ahvaj's  innaning  the  Mosaic  law, 
whether  with  nr  without  tho  doiinitu  article  :  they  have  continually  "  mis- 
trnnslat*?!!  '*  tonscs,  past  for  present,  jwrfcct  for  aorist,  and  lu'ce  rtrtui :  they 
have  iji  their  Kngliah,  not  rocognisi?<l  well-known  distinction.^  l)etwoen  Greek 
words,  even  when  they  are  used  in  tho  same  sentence  in  a  palpably  diffen-at 
inconing :  tliey  have  disi-ei^irdotl  the  litei-al  meaning,  and  (ptite  noDtllessly 
HO,  at  least  a  di)zen  times  in  three  chapters  :  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  As  for 
"  the  Rov.  Alfred  iJewes,  M. A,"  he  luw  never  Inxin  jwrplexed  >»y  any  such 
diihcidiii's,  nor  involved  iji  any  such  inuunaistemioH.  With  him,  o,  //,  ro, 
idway.-*  answers  to  the  English  definite  article  :  with  him,  Oi-eek  aorista  nxv> 
always  indofinito  pasts  in  English,  Grw^k  perfects  always  in  English  definite 
jicrft?ct8.  It  is  nt^eflless  to  say,  that  wore  either  of  tliese  invariably  the  cow, 
ids  tninslation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  would  be  alisoluti!  nonsense. 
He,  likn  utlii'i-s,  irnders  6  Airodaruy,  "  hi.'  that  hath  dtcti^"  and  SiKutudivrti 
rvF,  "  now  that  wu  hrtvr  hi'fn /nrnf  from  guilt,"  ami  ♦.■araXXa-yiVreci  "now 
that  wi'  h'lVf  bo'H  rcc'tiicHcii."  All  these  ]>im8in9  about  roi'rcsonting  aoristA 
by  aoHsts,  and  iierfects  by  purfects,  give  way  before  the  first  real  dilficulty. 

But  seeing  that  ibis  is  so,  why  lias  "the,  l^v.  Alfrc<l  iJowos,  M.A." 
allowed  all  hi?t  cautttuipt  O'f  Knglisli  .scholars  to  remain  in  priut,  after  bis 
own  diacuvery  that  \w  is  obliged  to  <lo  as  they  have  donr  1  Simply,  as  it 
appears,  for  this  reason  :  that  he  is  hiinaelf  a  very  ]n'or  srhnlar,  and  a  very 
roucoitod  fellow.  Proofs  of  the  former  position  alwimd  in  Ids  introduction 
iind  hifl  translation.  "We  need  only  instance  cfc  ZiKaiwfnv  iwiSj  '*/o  mah' 
righteous  thir  life  (/)"  (Rom.  v.  18)  :  t)TQi  iiftaprlac  ilc  Oayarw  ij  vraiw^c 
eli  iucatoffiiyrjVf  "either  ye  are  boud«»ieu  of  sin  ami  hrowjUt  unto  death, 
or  of  obedience  ami  hare  nttaiuetl  ujttii  righteousness"  (Rom.  vi  IG) :  ijrt 
^ov\o(  rr/c  itfiapTiac  i/wrjKoviraTt  5(,  '*ye  wen»  the  bondxmen  uf  stn  riwj  yt't" 
&c.  (»'/>.,  ver.  17):  iivOpitvtvoy  \iyiMty  "I  speak  as  unto  thmc  who  ure 
hid  huuuiti  {!)"  {ih.,  ver.  ly).  In  Roul  vil  7,  in  iuconsisl^ncy  with  hisown 
rules,  for  the  violation  of  whiidi  iu^  tn^ats  English  scholars  so  unsparingiy,  Im 
renders  Ztu  vofiov,  "througli  the  law  ;"  but,  two  verses  further,  xi'P'i'  vv^ov, 
"witlioiit  a  law."  Ami  what  shall  wo  say  to  ti)v  itinv  cuatoffvv^v 
(Rom.  X,  3)  being  represented  by  "  a  righteousness  of  their  owu  "  ?  And  what, 
of  the  splendid  confusion  in  the  next  verse,  wliere  the  very  plain  Greek 
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tliua  travestied, — "Simie  it  ia  to  Christ  lUat  tho  law  aims  at  lituif^ng 
every  one  who  has  faith,  tliat  rightoouancss  may  ho  his  "  )  And  what  of  a 
man's  uotion  of  the  force  of  /tone,  who  rcnJcrs  oirii-Ec  ow*-  \t,a\tAi\iv  yoiof 
Tji  HaaX,  *^in(imnuc.h  rw thoy  howinl  no  knco  to  Baal"  t  In  cli.  xL  18,  where 
lie  rentiers  ov  <tv  r^y  pitny  (JnoraCftc,  "thou  bared  not  thn  root,"  it  inuy  Ije 
doiibte*!  whether  it  is  thmu},'li  i^ioratieis  of  the;  finu;k  lan^utigu,  or  of  hXa  own. 
As  ft  fipccinicn  of  his  jiirlgmt»nt  of  the  need  of  supplyin<?  words,  and  hia  taste 
in  tlw  word3  supplied,  wo  may  quoto  Il^iin.  vii.  18,  to  yap  (UKtty  irapaKttrai 
juoi,  which  he  renders,  *' tho  wish  /o  du  the  nuMe  dtrA  I  havc"(!)  We 
nee<l  weary  our  reailfra  with  no  more  citations  in  order  to  shew  what  they 
must  erc  this  have  found  out  for  themselves,  tliat  the  vauntwl  soholarship  uf 
"  Ihu  Rev.  Alfred  r>*-wt'S,  M.A.,"  ia  good  for  very  little.  Our  instaniMiS  liave 
"been  Uikou  from  a  few  jiiiges  only  of  hia  version  of  tho  Epistle  to  tho  Uom&uH. 
But  look  where  wo  will  in  it,  the  same  blundcm  nieot  iis ;  ignorance  of 
tlie  diAeronco  in  forco  of  tenses  in  Greek  and  Kn<;liAh  :  ignorance  of  the 
iiahitB  (»f  later  Greek  \rith  regard  to  iuscrtiou  and  omission  of  the  article  : 
ignomnee  of  the  structure  ()f  CJiTek  sentences  and  tho  ortler  of  their  clauses, 
litis  book  is  just  one  of  those  whicli  do  mischief  to  the  great  and  good 
causo  of  Scripture  revision.  Schulnrs  are  di'^gusted,  when  they  rcilucl  that 
soino  of  those  into  whose  hands  the  work  may  fall  will  ]K;rhaps  lio  a-s  ignorafft 
ond  as  self-sufficient  as  **  the  Kov.  Alfred  Dcwes,  M.A. ;"  and  sensible  men 
rovolt  from  versions  of  wcdl-knowu  hooks  of  Scripture  which,  instead  of 
clearing  aiul  |X)inting  the  sense,  obscure,  dilute,  and  vulgarixo  it. 


SlE, 


Th  th9  Eiiifor  of  the  Conteui'ORakt  Uetiew. 


As  the  Rev.  Thomna  MnrlcLy,  whos«  ariiplo  on  tho  proposed  changes  in  the  Cam- 
bridge C'laancAl  Tripos  «|tj)«arod  in  your  last  numb<.T,  has  lioun  far  (tvax  occorato  in  tho 
fi(-i:(>nnt  wbich  Lu  gftro  of  the  cbdngo  thftt  I  havo  adv«(!aU-d  (apparently  in  conwi|uen(-o 
of  his  having  umitU*d  to  read  thu  latit  page  of  tuy  psniphlot),  I  idmll  be  greatly  obliged  if 
yuii  n-ill  ullow  me  to  etala  briefly  what  it  ia  that  I  really  propUBe ;  since  otherwiso  your 
readcn  huvc  ao  mcaas  of  corrcctiTig  bis  crroncoiu  dcscri]>tiou. 

My  schemu  is  this :  ibat  thu  Buurd  of  Classical  HtudiuD  shall  CTcry  yrar  at  Efljtor  Miect 
a  ccrtaia  numbi^r  uf  modem  wriU'ra  (I  meuUou  fuur  as  intlauce^ — Muntni^^e,  Pascal, 
Montesquieu,  Goethe),  and  that  on  thcec  writers  tro  odditioiuU  papers  shall  b«  act  id  tho 
Clasairfll  Tripoi  of  four  yeorfl  aftLTwardit.  It  will  ho  iora,  that  by  limiting  tho  nuraber  oi* 
modem  writvra  which  condidutes  fur  hoaoura  would  have  lu  read,  1  liave  pxproasly 
guarded  against  that  "galloping  wildly  ovpr  tho  literature  of  tour  or  five  tongues,"  which 
Mr.  Markby  bi-cubch  me  of  wishing  tu  envuurugi'.  In  ttoao  your  readcn  should  wish 
lo  know  what  kind  uf  addition  the  study  of  four  or  tlvo  modem  authont  would  Iw  to  tho 
work  at  present  undertaken  by  elaa&ieal  men  at  Cambridge,  I  may  add,  that  tho  number  of 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  which  tho  average  tirst-cltss  man  has  to  read  carefully,  is  about 
thirty  (I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  they  ore  all  read  in  their  ooUrcty;  such  writers 
as  Cicero  or  Aristotle  arc  too  voluminous  for  this). 

In  order  to  nuiko  room  for  the  additional  subjects  thus  introduced,  I  propowd  to  omit 
from  the  examination  as  it  stimds  at  present,  either  tho  history  paper,  or  two  uf  tho  tnmalo- 
tion  papers ;  I  might  ha^c  added  as  a  third  alicmative,  one  or  two  of  the  composition  papers. 
'WTiicb  of  these  thuv  could  bo  host  dispensed  with  would  bo  matter  fur  further  coastdcmtion. 

With  this  i-xptonatloot  all  th&t  &fr.  Markby  has  said  abuut  "roultifnriuos  reading,"  and 
"multum,  uon  multa,"  becomes  pointlcas. 

To  discuu  either  tho  more  real  objootions  that  may  he  thought  to  lio  against  my  plan, 
or  tho  f/tiMt-orgumiiat  of  Mr.  Markby  against  what  he  supposes  to  be  my  plan,  TOtikl 
he  asking  for  moro  of  your  space  thun  I  hare  a  right  to  claim. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  It.  MOILBT. 


The  Contemporary  Revieiv, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Cohtkmhjiury  Kewiew. 


.Srit, 


Mat  I  oak  frtrtlie  cometion  of  an  error  of  some  iroportanor,  a  misprint,  doubt* 
less,  which  occurs  Ln  a  qnoUtioo  matic  by  Mr,  Vaufjliui,  iu  your  Lut  number,  frum  my 
jfAper  CD  tbc  Modem  Thvoriua  uf  tlie  Life  of  Jesus  1 

I  am  represented  u  wying  that  "tlio  work  C^cce  Homo')  ia  essentiAUy  lUtiontl- 
istic,  that  is,  irrational,  unckriitiati^  dinhonc^t  in  tho  treatment  of  its  jfreat  subjrrt." 

My  wnnis  nro  "irmttanal,  uncriUcni^  incontiisteut,  dielioucitt,  in  the  treaCinunt  of  its 
great  subject." 

I  ahould  bQ  glad  also  to  be  permitted  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  your  resders  the 
following  puugi-s  from  M.  de  PrtMiens^,  in  justiBcntinn  of  my  itUtcmcnt  tliAt  Kin  work,j 
"J^flua  Chriat,  son  tonips,"  &o.,  does  not  present  "tho  uiireserved  ackiiowlcdgment ofl 
otir  l^ord's  perfect  Deity  ami  expiatory  wicrifwe:" — 

"Jesus  Christ  n'cflt  pas  Iv  Fils  do  Dieu  cocW  dana  Iti  Ftls  do  rhommo,  oouaervant 
toiu  It-a  uttribuU  du  lu  diviuilc  a  I't-tnt  Utent.    Co  scrait  odmellre  une  dimlit^  irr^duc- 
lible  qui  femit  disparoSire  ruuite  de  rh  pBtsonne.     .     .     .     C'cit   un    Kiln  do   UitJtt 
vulntitiirrun^uiiL  uhaiM^,  «t  cet  abaissemcnt  est  Ic  ronimoDCiemcnt  comme  la  condition  da 
m  Micritiec.      1 1  a  tjonU  ilc  fa  ttii-inite  r^  'jiii  cwislitiu  en  ijHc/yu/  rtortt  Vf-vifn^c  uiorals  f\ 
il  u'i'Ct  pfts  nioins  hommo  pour  cohi  parcf  qtu  rhoinme  ne  scuMnc  qn'm  Uicu.     A  rfigfti 
ant^rivur    ...    on  n'a  paa  c^sae  d«  croire  en  Christ  vmimeut  homuie  ;  on  n'a  pasi 
tw  KVQVin  mi  dogma  da  Jv%tx  nalurts.     .     .     .     Ainiii  dune  le  Chrust,  dont  nous  nllons' 
retraccr  la  vie,  uV-st  ymi  w  Me8«io  Strange  qui  a  comma  Di«u  lu  toute-xcietice  et  1& 
ibutL-puitiii&iice,  taudis  que,  comtue  bomme  sea  couniiiBsauooa  et  sou  puuvoir  houC 
borntU."— (Livre  i..  vh.  v.,  p.  253,  second  French  edition.) 

"  Pour  tnnt  ve  qui  ii'appnrtiLUt  pas  k  Ha.  niisaion  il  a.  ulu  veritaMoment  rhommo  dal 
lion  temps  ct  de  sou  pays.     11  y  a  plua;  mf^me  diinn  I'ordre  r«ljgicax,  il  no  iiossednit  pai  i 
In  toate-ttcienco.    ...     11  8\<o  suit  qn'il  n'a  6t^  infailUble  que  dans  Ifi  domainu  de  U 
vdSritf'  directement  religieuae."— (P.  353.^ 

*'  N'oiiblioTis  paa  que  Jeutui  ne  iwsstdait  directenient  la  toute-scienca  ;  certea  qnond  il 
a  fult  dR  Jiidu  an  apAtro,  11  ne  prevoyait  pott  co  qu'il  dovivndmit."  .And,  in  a  note,  "  La 
paaaaftv,  Juan  iL  26,  '  Lni-nit-me  aavoit  'ce  qui  cat  dana  rhomme,*  fte  peul-itrt  yria  iiu 
MM  abiolu,"    So,  too,  of  courae,  John  vi.  04. — {V.  i35.} 

On  the  subject  of  tho  Atonement  I  will  produce  only  one  piuflagc.     It  '\a  tho  imme- 
diatc  continuation  of  thai  quoted  by  Mr.  Vaughan  in  M.  dp  Preitsons^'a  favour,  and^ 
commencing  with  a  pro|>oflition  which  1  am  surprised  be  can  r^ard  with  approbation: 
"C'est  pr^ciaimcut  rette  saintrt*;  parfaito  qoi  ^live  sn  mort  &  la  hauteur  d'un  libro 
sacrifico."    The  author  thua  proceeds  : — 

*'  Nona  U  rclrouvona  au  Culraire  tel  ciue  noaa  I'aron*  v\x  au  d^aert  de  la  Tentalion  et 
en  OetliBe'nianii  comme  danii  tout  te  conrs  d«  aa  rarrihre,  accompliaaunt  la  grande  loi  de  la 
crfation,  qui  c<tt  de  hire  la  Tolont^  do  Dien.  Mail  dana  ce  jour  elle  te  pr<.^nte  4  lui 
Kous  h\  forme  Iftplus  rcdoutable,  puuuju'il  s'agit  d'acccptcr  lea  plus  ani^rea  coust^qucnc«s 
de  la  chute.  (/«•(  ainsi  t/u'nu  nuvi  d«  VhuimtnUi  il  ritradc  la  nbflfion  <tsdtn,  HI 
rufTpiirtt.  (k  Dieu  le  emtr  de  Vhinnvm;  nuns  it  h  rajiporU.  imnwU  el  Ttmrnf  ittrtsi  l«  iiuli 
hrise  entre  1a  raco  jwrdne  et  le  Pcre  qui  n'aUtud  que  aoa  relmtr  pour  lui  roovrir  aes  bras." 
—(P.  C42.) 

Tho  wbule  of  tbe  chapter  is  in  the  same  reiu.  It  beoni  tlio  double  titip,  "  La  Bignifi' 
ration  de  la  Mort  de  Jikus,"  "La  Mort  de  Juans  est  uue  Kedemption,"  and  is  tbereforftj 
profesaedly  an  exposition  of  the  antbor's  theory  uf  the  Atonement.  That  theory  plainly 
is  that  tho  Atonement  oonsiated  in  Christ's  voluntary  acceptance  of  tho  condition  of' 
humanity  and  lua  loving  surrender  to  the  will  of  God,  not  in  bin  substitution  fur  tha 
guilty,  and  his  s&tislactton  of  Divine  joatice  ;  doctrines  which  ore  nilodcd  to,  I  am  aorry 
to  say,  only  in  tho  language  of  sarcasm  and  misreprodcntation  (p.  M'i\. 

I  Ruuoiu,  Str.^oun  obediently, 

W.   F.    WlLKINSOX. 

Dkbdt,  Saplmler  B,  ISBG. 
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U^  Worn  Vie  teeMMMt.-  m  Arftmmt  Bertplvntk  HUtorical.  and 
LagiU,  im  a  LMtr  Co  a  Jfantir  «/  Cenroemtbm.  Ur  Jonv  DaviO 
ChlAiaiBBC,  II.A.,  B«Mn]cr  of  Hew  Bvara.    U>ndo«.    Itm. 

TheAUar  mud  iu  lighU,  «t»  Apptat  tc  tltt  Mmhtn  ^  tkt  tfolg  C^lh^Ue 
CUmrtS  (m  fmobttvt.  Br  the  fier.  W.  J.  Coor%  A.H.  Oiuu,  uid 
Kector  of  F^JiaouttL    LetMlon.    IMS. 

TV  Vhurch  anit  /V  H'^l/i .-  KtMjtt  on  Qma'^iu  0/  fJb*  />jy.  TI7  V^rioiu 
M'liUtnu  K<liU-(l  by  lliu  Ker  Orbt  asiFLKY.  M.A-  Emuj-  XIII., 
"  Rouoiwblv  LimiU  of  Lawful  Rilu&IUni  "  Bjr  I  lie  Jlev.  T.  W.  TtKUr, 
AmuUwI  Cttnt«  vf  St.  MkliMl  Mid  AU  A«tfnK  BhcbtoiL    Loodoa. 


IN  a  paper  iii  this  journal  in  January'  last,  au  attempt  was  made 
to  show  Ihe  bearing  of  the  Kcolesiastical  LaM-  upou  some  points 
of  ritualtsin.  Since  then,  ninch  Ims  been  said  and  written  on  the 
same  topic.  Debates  in  Convocation,  and  a  long  report  from  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  fpiestion,  an  opinion  of  counsel, 
articles  in  periodicals,  and  numerous  panijildets,  have  respectively 
tlirown  light  upon — or  darkened — the  subject. 

Finally,  a  suit  has  been  commenced  against  a  rlcrg%nnan  in  the 
west  of  Kugland,  by  his  diocesan,  in  wliich  the  use  of  aliur  lights, 
the  elevation  of  the  sacrament,  and  other  points,  arc  directly  in  issue. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  thought  it  well  to  add  to  our 
former  article  what  recent  discussions  have  rendered  necessarj',  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present  position  of  the  c^ueslion,  and  to 
assist  our  readers  to  follow,  with  intelligence  and  appreciatiou,  the 
arguments  in  the  forthcoming  trial.  The  interest  whicli  the  u])proach 
of  that  trial  will  excite  in  many  minds  will,  it  is  ho[)ed,  excuse  us  for 
going  more  into  legal  details  than  would  othcr\Wsc  be  desirable. 
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At  the  hend  of  tliis  paper  will  be  found  the  titles  of  some 
recent  publientions  by  artvotintes  of  Iiigh  ritualLsni.  T!io  argument 
of  all  is  suljstuntially  the  sumo,  legally  considered.  lUit  the  last 
upon  the  list  re^juircs  the  fullest  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  ia,  in  great 
part,  A  detailed  answer  to  our  previous  article.  It  is  tlistuigiiisheil 
by  much  research,  and  by  great  courtesy  of  tone.  It  is  therefore 
with  Air.  l*err}'  that  we  shall  chiefly  deal,*  though  we  purpose  to 
fixainine,  in  passing,  one  or  two  passarjes  from  the  pamphlet  of  Jfr. 
Chambers.  As  before,  we  shall  take  "altar  lights"  as  a  convenient, 
specimen  of  ritualism,  and  as  involving  its  most  distinctive  features. 
^Ir.  Perry's  first  point  consists  of  a  criticism  on  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  judgment  \\i  Westerton  \\  LitUlell,  in  relation  to  the 
ruliric  on  oruaineuts   at  the  commeiiceuieub  of  the  Prayer-book : — 

"The  rubric  to  the  Prnj-pr  hook  of  Jan.  1st,  1604,  adopts  Uie  langaago 
of  the  rubric  of  Elixalx.'th.  Tho  rubric  to  tho  present  Prayer-book  ndoptA 
tho  loii^iage  of  tho  statute  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  they  all  obviously  mean  the 
fiaiiie  tlung,  that  the  same  dteescfi,  and  the  some  uteusila,  or  articlus,  which 
were  used  under  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  may  still  bo 
used." 


Mr.  Peny  contends  that  the  word  "  under,"  in  this  place,  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  BynonjTuous  with  **  prescribetl  by,"  but  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  lat^r  sense.  He  paraphrases  the  words  "  iinder  the  iirst 
I'rayer-book  of  Edward  VT,"  by  what  ho  thinks  their  equivalent, 
viz.,  "  in  connection  with  the  services  prt>vided  in  the  Prayer-book  of 
1549"  (p.  448).  And  his  object  in  so  doing  is  to  open  the  way  for 
the  argmnent  that  "  an  cj-chisim  resort  to  the  nibrio  of  the  Pmyer- 
Ixwk  of  1549  is  au  untenable  mode  of  deciding  what  ornaments  '  were 
ust*tl  under'  that  book;"  and  tliat  "  it  bec<»mc6  necessai-y  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  anything  else  to  which  recoui-se  wag  then  likely  to 
be  hud  by  the  cler^'  of  that  day,  in  using  the  new  sei-vice-book" 
(p.  456).  IJjMm  tliig  inquiry  he  subsequently  enters,  and  contends 
liiat  resort  must  Ite  had,  for  this  puqjoae,  to  the  old  canon  law,  and 
to  the  royal  injunctions  of  1547. 

In  the  tirst  jjlue,  then,  let  us  consider  his  obsen'ation  on  tlie  word 
"  under."     He  says, — 

••  It  irt  rluc  to  their  Lordftliipfl,  and  to  tho  gravity  of  the  questions  which 
they  hull  to  delude,  lo  IkJicvc  that  they  employed  well-consitiered  tcnus,nnd 
used  tliem  ill  no  hiexiitt  seusH  :  eo  that  when  m>eiiking  in  one  jilacc  of  things 
•prcBcribed  by,'  and  in  another  of  things  'uwtl  umler'  the  hook  of  1549,  it 
ought  not  to  1k>  assumed  that  in  their  minds  theso  wcro  simply  identical  and 
interchangeable  tonns." — (P.  449.) 

•  In  8o  doing,  inoidculal  roftrcncc  will  be  niailo  to  a  former  worl  of  Mr,  Perry,  ontitltd 
"Liiwful  CbuixhOrnAmcats"  (Lootlon,  IS57).  It  appcarfU  just  before  the  final  judgment 
in  Woeterton  r.  lidddl 
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Whether  the  sense  be  an  exact  or  an  inex&ct  one  \&  a  question  of 
verbal  criticism,  not  now  neediul  to  be  considered ;  but  most  la\vyer3 
will  prolmbly  agree  that  the  word  "  under  **  is  continually  used  in  the 
aenae  of  "  iu  virtue  of,"  or  "  prescribed  by." 

Thus,  to  go  no  farther  than  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches 
iu  "Westerton  v,  Liddell,  Sir  Jolm  Doilson  (after  enumemtinj^  th« 
signatures  to  tlie  injunctions  of  1547)  says,— "Thus  vre  have  eleven, 
or  rather  twelve, — if  both  secn'taries  are  to  be  counted, — of  the 
officers  required  under  the  I*roclamations  ^"Vct"  (Moore,  p.  101).  And 
again,  in  tlic  sanie  page,— ^*'  'Hie  King  bail  power,  under  tlie  Acts  of 
Supremacy,  to  reform  abuses ;  bnt  how  far  that  power  extended  was 
not  clearly  ascertained."  Hero  the  woiil  certainly  caimot  mean"iu 
connection  with,"  in  any  loose  sense  as  embracing  whatever  authority 
the  ("rown  had  from  piy  source  subsisting  concurrently  -with,  though 
not  derived  from»  the  statutes  mentioned  (which  seems  to  bo  the  sort 
of  sense  contended  for  by  Mr.  Perry,  in  order  to  make  the  judgment 
let  in,  not  only  the  rules  of  the  rubric,  but  any  subsisting  rules 
aliimde),  but  on  the  contraiy,  must  refer  to  the  directions  expressly 
given  and  to  the  powers  expressly  conferred  by  these  statutes. 

I?ut  again,  let  us  take  au  instance  qiute  removetl  from  ecclesiastical 
controversies — a  judgment  of  Patteson,  J.  (one  of  the  judges  who 
gave  the  very  decision  of  Westerton  v.  LiddeU  imder  consideration), 
in  a  case  of  habeas  corpus.  The  ([uestion  Ixjfoit;  liim  was,  whether 
affidavits  could  be  read  to  contradict  the  return  made  to  a  certain 
ivrit  of  habeas  rorpus;  and  to  decide  this  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
sider whether  Uie  writ  had  been  issued  by  virtue  of  some  of  the 
special  statutes  authorizing  the  court  to  issue  such  writs  in  certain 
specified  cases,  or  whether  it  had  been  ifisued  by  viitue  of  tl»e  inherent 
power  possessed  by  the  coiui,  independently  of  speciid  statutes ;  i.  r., 
as  it  is  termed,  "at  common  law."  It  was  needful  to  decide  this, 
because  the  pi-actice  as  to  affida^nts  was  alleged  to  be  different  in 
tliese  different  cases.    The  loaraed  judge  says, — 

'^Tliere  is  a  djftiuulty  Lu  saying  under  what  authority  tliis  writ  iiitfues.  I 
have  not  much  doubt  in  saying  that  it  does  not  issue  under  etat  31  Car.  JX,, 
c.  2  :  we  do  not  liml  the  wonls  *pt'r  atatntura;*  and  Ibiit  stnluto  applio.s  I 
think,  only  where  the  party  haa  been  committed  fur  trial,  or  ha«  Ijeeii  triod. 
And  I  am  inclincxl  to  think  that  it  does  iiut  I'lisuu  under  sUtt  56  Geo.  111., 
c.  100 :  that  statute  excludes  criiiiiiial  nmttor  luid  process  iu  civil  suits, 
meaning,  as  I  uiiderstaud  it^  to  except  all  casos  of  procyc<ling8  at  law,  and  to 
include  merely  cases  where  jHirties  arc  detained  without  any  authority.  It 
seoms  therefore  to  be  a  writ  at  common  law.  ...  If  the  writ  be  at 
common  Iaw,  I  do  uot  say  that  we  cannot  receive  oiTidavitR :  I  know  of  no 
principle  ujion  wluch  I  can  say  that.  If  it  1>e under  slat.  66  Gea  III.,c.  100, 
power  is  expressly  given  to  us  to  receive  aifidavits.  If  it  be  under  stat 
81  Car.  II.,  c,  2,  we  clearly  cMinot,  tliat  statute  giving  xa  no  such  power." 
— Qirw  Wilaw'e  Ckiee^  7  Q.  B,  1009. 
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In  this  fihort  pas.sage,  the  word  "under"  occurs  five  times,  and  is 
obvioMsly  used  as  the  strict  equivalent  of  "by  virtue  of,"  or  "as 

Ijrescribed  by"  Tims,  ftt  the  coniuieucenient,  tlie  expression  "under 
Stat.  31  Car.  IT.,  c.  2/*  is  employed  as  synonymous  witli  "per  statu- 
tum," — the  words  which  the  Act  of  Charles  reijuires  to  be  endorsed 
on  every  ^\Tit  issued  by  virtue  of  its  provisions :  and  the  most  astute 
critic  wm  hardly  give  to  tliese  words  more  than  one  translation. 

E(iual]y  little  ambiguit)'  exists  in  tlie  same  plirase,  "under  stat.  31 
Car.  11."  in  the  conchidinj*  ^ntence;  for  it^is  there  used  to  ilistinguish 
wlmt  is  preseribed  by  the  ret]uirements  of  that  Act,  from  the  pro- 
visions of  another  efpially  valid  and  subsisting  Act,  and  from  what 
is  authorized  at  common  law. 

There  seems,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  Judicial  Committee  may 
Iiave  meant  qiiite  the  same  thinj:;  when  they  sp^ke  of  what  was  "used 
under  "  the  l*rayer-book,  as  when  they  spoke  of  what  was  "  prescribed 
by"  it 

But  the  question  does  not  depend  on  verl>al  ar^iiments.  The  judg- 
ment itself  shows  that  the  two  phra.'jes  really  do  mean  the  same 
thing,  and  that  no  more  latitude  is  given  by  one  than  by  the  other. 
Tliis  appeax-s  Ity  what  is  decided  on  the  subject  of  crosses.  Tlie 
judj,aacnt  on  tliis  point  bef^ins  by  limiting  the  word  "ornament"  to 
articlea  used  in  the  services,  and  then  distinguishes  between  such 
crosses  as  are,  and  such  ns  lire  not  so  used.  And  tlien  it  jiroeeeds : — 
"  Tlieir  Lordships  arc  thcreforo  of  opinion  lluit>  although  the  rubric 
e.xcluded  all  use  of  crosses  in  the  serviccB,  the  general  question  of 
crosses  not  ustnl  in  tlie  .soniccs,  but  employed  only  as  decorations  of 
churehes,  is  entirely  imalfeetcd  by  the  nibric  "  (Moore,  p.  161). 

Kow,  how  does  the  nibric,  of  which  they  are  here  speaking, 
"  exclude "  all  use  of  crosses  in  the  services  ?  There  seems  but 
one  answer — crosses  so  used  are  ornaments,  and  they  are  not 
mentioned  iu  the  first  book  of  Edward  VI.  And  the  rubric,  when  it 
legalizes  ornaments  found  in  that  book,  excludes,  as  a  general  nde, 
those  not  fuimd  tliera  As  there  is  no  express  reference  to  crosses 
at  all  in  the  rubric,  it  is  only  by  this  ivasoning  that  their  Lord3hix)a' 
conclu-iion  can  be  made  intelligible. 

Mr.  Ferry,  however,  thinks  it  scareely  possible  that  their  Lordships 
could  have  mc^mit  to  give  this  exclusive  force  to  the  rubric,  lor  the 
following  reason :—" Their  attention,"  he  says,  "had  been  especially 
dniwn  to  the  fact  that  no  linen  cloth  for  tlie  altar  is  '  prescribed '  -iiond- 
natim  in  the  book  of  1540 ;  yet  it  was  au  essential  '  onianieut.'  and 
unquestionably  'used  under'  that  book,  as  too  were  altar  coverings 
or  liontals,  which  nevertheless  aro  not  'prescribed'  thei-ein"  (p.  450). 

The  simple  answer  seems  to  be,  that  the  linen  cloth  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Communion  is  expressly  ordered  by  the  rubric  befoi-e  the 
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Communion  Service  in  our  present  Prayer-l)ook,  and  it  was  this  that 
■was  cited  in  the  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  such  cloth  (Moore,  p. 
188).  It  was  not  needful,  therefore,  that  it  should  come  witliiu  the 
general  rubric  as  to  ornaments,  which  is,  of  course,  to  he  constnied  as 
supplementing,  not  as  contradicting,  the  other  directions  of  the  hook 
in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  a  general  clause,  referring  to  the  first 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  for  the  ornaments  of  the  Church,  hut  not 
intended  to  conllict  with  a  specutl  direction  in  a  pai-ticular  service. 
"We  must  apply  the  well-known  maxim,  that  "when  a  general  inten- 
tion is  exi>ressed,  and  the  Act  also  expresses  a  particular  intention, 
incompatible  with  the  general  intention,  the  particular  intention  is  to 
be  considered  in  the  nature  of  an  exception  "  (Dwariis  on  Statutes, 
2nd  Jid.,  p.  514) ;  or  a.s  it  is  rather  barbarously  expressed  by  Coke, 
"  Generalis  clausula  non  porrigitur  ad  ea  qiwe  spocialiter  sunt  com- 
prehcnsa"  (8  Hop.,  118  b). 

In  fact,  Mr.  Peny  himself  employs,  in  another  part  of  his  paper, 
reasoning  of  the  same  kind.  For  he  speaks  of  cextain  ornaments 
wliich,  "  thfxigh  usable  under  the  book  of  1549,  certain  change-s  in  the 
subsequent  books  have  .  .  .  rendered  unnecessary"  (p.  4G1),  and 
of  certain  others  which  these  subsequent  changes  have  rendered 
"probably  unlawful"  (p.  471).  He  thus  admits  that  the  rubric  on 
ornaments  must  be  read  iu  connection  with  what  has  been  enacted 
and  rescinded  in  other  parts  of  the  present  Pniyer-book. 

He  next  deals  M'ith  the  words  in  the  preface  to  the  book  of 
1549, — "  Fui-thenuoi-e,  by  this  order  the  curates  shall  neeil  none 
other  books  for  their  public  service  but  this  book  and  the  Bible.'* 
He  argues  that  this  means,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  the  old  service-books,  but  does  not  affect  the  question  of  orna- 
ments, because  those  bot)ks  "neither  contained  detailed  lists  of  orna- 
ments nor  even  directions  when  to  use  them,  except  incidentally,  and 
similarly  to  directions  occurring  here  and  there  in  the  current  rubrics 
of  our  present  Prayer-book"  (p.  451).  Now  how  stands  the  fact? 
The  Missal  according  to  the  use  of  Samra  (without  taking  into 
account  other  offices)  refers  to  (and  in  some  instances  gives  minute 
directions  resjiecting)  the  cnicifix,  cross,  images  and  tlieir  veils,  the 
thurible  for  incense,  the  pyx,  light  in  lantern  for  the  sacmmeut, 
ampulla  for  the  chrism,  banner,  reliquary,  wax  candle  for  the  Easter 
sepulchre,  and  pax.*  This  being  so,  can  it  be  uontended  that  the  pro- 
hibition to  have  or  use  such  a  service-book  is  not  evidence  that  the 
use  of  these  ornaments  was  abolished,  an<l  that  the  rubrics  of  the  new 
book  were  thenceforth  t-o  determine  what  things  were  to  l)e  used  in 
public  worship?    In  particular,  the  rules  as  to  the  time  and  manner 

■  Theao  lure  bcco  takoB  from  a  liftt  ^irn  out  bj  Mr.  Perry  Hmoelf :  **  Lawful  Chutch 
OmamenU,"  p.  42. 
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of  incensing  nre  laid  down  -with  great  particularity  in  the  Miasal,  and 
in  fact  it  is  from  thonoe  tliat  those  rules  have  l»een  imported  into  the 
"Directoriiim  Anglicanuin."  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  candles  on  the 
altar  are  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Misaal^  but  a  single  excep- 
tion like  this  cannot  affect  a  broad  argument.  Moreover,  the  Alissal 
does  mention  candles  to  be  carried  in  pi-ocession,  and  at  a  certain 
point  of  the  service  to  be  deposited  on  the  step  of  the  altar.  We 
sliall  see  hereafter  that  some  question  may  be  raised  whether  these 
were  not  the  candles  to  which  the  canon  of  Keynolda  refers* 
But  were  this  otlienvise,  the  Missal  was  not  tlie  only  book  for 
regulating;  the  usages  of  divine  service.  "We  must  remember," 
«ays  Mr.  MaskeU,  wlien  noticing  thnt  the  York  use  makes  no 
mention  of  veatmenta,  "  thut  though  now  tliey  are  lost,  there  were 
formerly  numerous  otlier  volumes  in  which  complete  mstructiona 
were  to  be  found  for  the  due  vesting;  of  both  the  celebrant  and 
his  assistants"  ("Ancient  Liturgy  of  Church  of  Enj»laud,"  p.  2); 
and  the  same  no  doubt  was  true  as  to  other  ornaments.  And 
all  [these  wonld  be  included  under  the  "other  books  or  ^^Titiugs 
whatsoever,  heretofore  used  for  8er\'ices  of  the  Churcli,"  in  3  &  4  Ed. 
VI.,  c  10,  which  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  Thus,  in  jMirticular, 
wc  hear  of  a  charter  of  the  chnrch  of  Ablteville,  which  cUrects  that 
"  In  ecclesift  sit  Hher  ottlinariua  ad  modum  ecclesiai'  Amhian.,  in  quo 
contineatur,  quid  et  quando  et  quommlo  cantandum  sit  vel  legendum, 
chonis  regendufl,  campamo  pnlsandfe,  lumiiiare  accemUndmn"  &c. 
(cited  in  Maskell's  "  Munuin.  Kitualia,"  vol  i.,  p.  xlv.) ;  see  also  the 
"Consuetudinary"  of  St.  (Osmund  (published  in  tlie  Briti^i^  Magazine^ 
1846-7),  which  directs  tlie  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Sarum  to  supply 
"quatuor  cei*eos  ad  utmsque  vesperas  et  ad  juatutinas  et  ad  Missauu 
I>uo3  flciL  infra  altare  et  alios  duos  in  gradu  coram  altari." 

AVe  must  therefore  ajpiin  ask,  as  in  our  former  paper,  how  one 
book,  and  thut  tlie  Prayer-book,  was  to  suifice  for  the  curate  if 
he  were  required  to  know  the  due  use  of  the  ancieut  Church 
oi-naments  ?  -f*  And  really  it  is  impossible  not  to  ohser\'e  that  the 
want  has  been  felt,  and  the  "  Directorium  Anglicanum"  written 
to^  meet  it.  For  M'e  there  find  precisely  the  directions  needed, 
such  aa  that,  when  "matins,  litany,  and  commimion,  or  matins 
and  communion,  are  celebrated  togetlier,  the  lights  shoidd  not  be 
lighted  till  just  before  the  communion  office  l«'gins,"  and  never 
•*.save  when  celebnition  is  intended"  (p.  3n) ;  and  that  they  are  to  be 
lighted  "by  the  clerk  in  cassock,  or  in  cassock  and  surplice,"  who  ia 


*  6ce  p.  di7  infr«,  uid  Oontempererjf  Eeview,  vol.  i.,  p.  18. 

t  Mr.  VcTTf  estyi  the  Borrico-books  ody  "  incidontally  "  gavo  directions  hoir  to  uw  tLo 
orammeoU ;  but  ibe  cuions  tandy  give  such  directtoiu  at  aU,  aad,  genemlly  ipeoking,  ooly 
give  luU  of  tlutir  aamee.    They  awunie  tliat  Uietr  mm  ia  known  aliuwl*. 
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to  "  mako  a  reverence  before  ascending  to  light  theni,  and  commence 
on  the  epistle  side "  (t&u2.) :  and  tlic  same  work  {^ves  most  particular 
rules  as  to  incensing. 

Again,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer-book  "  concern- 
ing the  service  of  the  Church /*  that — 

""WTien'ua  h^totofore  there  hath  Imk*ii  great  diversity  in  saying  and 
eingiiig  in  churches  within  tliia  reiilm ;  aorae  following  iSalishury  use,  some 
Hfreford  uec,  some  the  use  of  Bangor,  some  of  York,  and  some  of  Lincoln  ; 
now  from  henceforth  all  the  whole  realm  sliall  have  bat  one  uae." 

But  Mr.  Perry  says  that — 

"This  ia  wholly  irrolevant  to  tlie  subject  of  ornaments.  It  relatM 
entirely  to  the  mode  of  reciting  the  divine  officta;,  whether  in  monotone,  t.e. 
*a.Hying,'  or  with  inflexiona,  i.t.  'singing,'  and  whirh  had  grown  so  vnried 
and  SCI  elaVK>rate  a.s  to  bti  dttlicnlt  in  many  case8  to  follow.  In  fant  this  was 
simply  the  continiuition  of  a  decision  which  had  been  mode  seven  years 
befure,  Man'h  3riL,  l.'i4l-2,  in  the  Convocation  of  rant^>rburj%  whon  *it  was 
decreed  that  the  u^e  and  custom  of  the  church  of  Sanim  shoulil  be  nbservod 
by  all  and  sinjjular  chrics  thnjughout  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  saying 
their  canonical  hoars,'" — (1*.  451.) 

In  answer  to  this  criticism  it  may  be  woll,  in  the  first  place,  to  cite 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Maskell,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Ancient  Litui^ 
of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the  Uses  of  Sanim,  Ilangor» 
York,  and  Hereford."  This  autlior  discusses  tlie  meaning  of  the  word 
"use,"  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  "use  of  Sarum,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  "use  of  Herffonl"  or  "York,"  primarily  refers  to  the  "dif- 
ferent j)rayer8,  diflcreut  arrangouieuts  of  them;  diil'erent  ceremonies 
to  be  observed  in  the  ailuiinistratiou  of  tlie  saci-aments,"  and  only 
when  employed  in  "an  improper  und  wide  sense,"  comprt^liends  thts 
mode  vH.  iutonution  udoptotl  and  ordered  by  the  church  in  Lpicstiou. 
The  passage  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  at  the  close  he  says, — 

"  One  word  also,  Iteforo  I  pass  on,  upon  the  oxprossion  in  the  passage  in 
the  preface  to  the  Common  Pmycr-hook,  *  the  great  diversity  in  saying  and 
singing,'  und  *  now  from  henceforth  all  the  whole  rcnlm  shall  have  but  ono 
usa'  It  if*  possible  that  the  reformers,  among  their  muUipUcity  of  plans, 
did  intend  to  enforce  an  uniformity  in  singing  also  throughout  tho  realm : 
but,  whatever  thoy  may  have  meant  by  the  words  jtwt  quoU^d,  I  think  that  ib 
id  (iiiiUi  clear  tlml  tliii  first  Common  Piuycr-book  of  King  EdwarJ,  ami  all  suc- 
ceeding ones,  were  nut  in  fact  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  varieties  of  music, 
but  of  a  variety  of  pmyers  and  rit«8  and  ccremoniea.  This  object  wa** 
oflbcied.  A  Jiversity  of  singing  noverthelcia  continued,  not  only  in  diflercnt 
<lioc«Sf%,  but  also  iu  different  churches  of  tho  same  diocese  :  and  I  am  not 
awnre  that  at  present  there  is  any  rule,  except  the  precentor's  ploaaure,  even 
for  tho  daily  singing  in  a  cathedml.  However,  we  do  not  oonceivo  tho 
prc&cc  to  the  Common  Prayer  to  be  evadtxl,  or  the  Act  of  Uniformi^  to  be 
broken  by  thia,  whatever  may  be  said  of  other  pnicticoa.'* — (P.  xiii.) 

But  furtlicr,  a  very  similar  phraseology  is  used  in  the  canons  of 
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1571,  to  which  Tcference  may  be  made,  not  as  a  legal  authority,  but 
03  showing  what  was  understood  by  such  language  at  that  day : — 

"Dccaaoa  ct  n'sideutiiuii  ciirabuDt,  iic  quii  alia  fomin  obecrvctur  in 
conendis  aut  dicendis  sacri&  precibtts,  uut  in  admin  istratioue  sacnimeutonini, 
prseterquatD  (luro  preposita  et  pneacripta  eat  in  libro  pnblicarum  preciun." 

Here  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  reference  is  to  the  liturgy,  not  to  the 
method  of  suiging.  But  indeed  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  para- 
graph in  question  can  hardly  be  what  Air.  Perry  suggests,  will  appear 
from  the  context  in  which  it  stood  as  originally  put  forth  in  the 
preface  to  the  book  of  1549.     It  there  stood  thus : — 

"  And  ■\vhero  heretofore  there  hath  been  great  diversity  in  ftaying  and 
singing  in  churches  within  this  realm  :  some  following  Salisbury  use,  somB 
Hereford  use,  Bome  the  use  of  Bangor,  some  of  York,  and  some  of  Lincoln  ; 
now  from  henceforth,  all  the  wholo  realm  shall  havo  but  one  use..  And  if 
any  would  judge  this  way  more  painful,  because  that  all  things  must  be  read 
upon  the  book,  whereas  before,  by  the  reason  of  so  often  repetition,  they 
could  say  miaiy  tilings  by  heart ;  if  those  Tnen  will  weigh  their  labour,  with 
the  profit  in  knowlwlge,  which  daily  they  shall  obtain  by  rending  upon  the 
honk,  they  will  not  refuse  the  pain,  in  consideration  of  the  great  profit  that 
shall  ensue  thereof." 

Surely  it  is  clear  from  these  latter  sentences  that  the  matter  of  the 
service,  not  the  manner  of  reciting  it,  is  mainly  in  question  here. 

But  lastly,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  preface  was  published 
contemporaneously  with,  and  under  the  authority  of,  the  Act  2  &  3 
Ed.  VI.,  c.  1,  which  begins  as  follows; — 

"^Vhero  of  long  time  there  liath  been  had  in  this  Church  of  England  and 
in  Wales  divers  forms  of  Common  I'rayer,  commonly  called  the  service  of 
the  Church  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  Sarum,  of  York,  of  Hangor,  and  of 
Lincoln  ;  and  besides  the  same,  now  of  lute  much  more  divers  and  sundry 
forma  and  fashions  have  been  uwd  in  the  cnlhodml  and  parish  churches  of 
Kugland  and  Wales,  as  well  concerning  tlie  Multcns,  or  Atorning  Prayer,  and 
tlie  Even*^ng,  us  also  concerning  the  Holy  Communion,  cuminouly  cjdlcd  the 
Mass,  with  divers  and  sundry  rites  and  ceremonies  conceruiiig  the  same,  and 
in  the  administration  of  other  sacraments  of  the  Chiuch    .    .    ." 

And  tlien  proceeds  to  recite  the  steps  taken  to  procure  "one  con- 
venient and  meet  order,  rite,  and  fashion  of  common  and  open  prayer 
and  administration  of  the  sacraments"  (viz.,  the  new  Traycr-book), 
and  to  enact  the  use  of  the  same. 

Surely  it  is  equally  impossible  by  any  astuteness  of  criticism  to 
restrict  these  words  to  music  or  recitation,  or  to  deny  that  they  are 
intended  to  express  the  same  idea  as  in  fewer  words  is  expressed  in 
the  preface  to  the  book  itself. 

The  ne.\t  point  touched  upon  is  the  pliraseology  of  the  Acts  of 
Uniformity.  When  these  forbid  "any  other  rite,  ceremony,  order, 
form,  or  manner  of  mass"  or  other  service,  we  must,  according  to 
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Mr.  Perry,  take  these  words  in  a  limited  and  peculiar  sense.     He 
says, — 

**  Order  and  form  mean  amtngemeni  and  erpreesion :  *  rite  *  and  *  cero- 
iHony '  mean  offices  which  in  their  naturo  are  neither  strictly  gficrammtn  nor 
jirnycrn.  The  title  of  the  Praver-lwok  shows  t}ii3  ;  it  is  called  '  The  IJooIc  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Administraiion  of  the  Macraments,  aud  otht^r  Kites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church.*  Here,  plainly,  the  word  *ndministmtion'  shows 
that  '  ritea  and  cereiuonieH,'  like  *Bacraraent«,'  are  opcm  to  be  performed 
rather  than  i/mges  accompanying  their  performance.  Tlie  custom  nf  '  creeping 
to  the  cross'  on  Good  Friday,  for  which  an  office  was  provided  in  the  old 
MissuU,  was  a  'ceremony;*  the  unction  of  the  sick  in  the  book  of  1549  was 
a  *  rite.'  Tho  distinction  cannot  be  so  clearly  made  among  the  offices  of  the 
present  Prayer-book ;  but  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the 
dead  mav  perhaps  be  ref^arded  as  *tites;'  churching  and  commination  as 
'ceremonies.* "—(P.  452.) 

Let  us  look  at  the  acta  themselves. 

The  Act  2  tfe  3  Ed.  ^^.,  c.  1,  as  we  have  seen,  recites  the 
"divers  aud  sundry  forma"  which  had  prevailed  "concerning  the 
mattens  or  inoruiug  prayer,  aud  the  evensong,  as  also  concerning  the 
holy  communion,  commonly  called  the  mass,  with  divers  and  sundr)' 
rites  and  ceremonies  conccrnini)  Oic  same,  and  in  the  iwhninistration  of 
other  sacramcjits  of  the  Churcli."  Here  tliu  words  must  rlcarly  ivlate 
not  to  Other  religious  services,  but  to  usages  observed  concerning  the 
mass.  So,  a  little  further  on,  the  Act  speaks  of  the  qnietneas,  &c., 
"  which  shall  enstie  upon  the  one  and  uniform  rite  and  order  in  such 
conunon  prayer  and  rites  and  fMemal  ceremonies"  where  the  epithet 
"  external "  marks  the  sense  of  the  word  "  ceremonies." 

Again,  it  goes  on  to  enact  that  aU  ministers, &c.,  "shall  be  bounden 
to  say  and  use  the  mattens,  evensong,  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supjjer. 
commonly  caQed  the  mass,  and  admiiuatration  of  each  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  all  their  common  and  open  prayer,  in  such  oixler  and  form 
as  is  mentioned  in  the  same  bookj  and  none  other  or  otherwise."* 
And  then  provides  penalties  for  all  "  who  shall  use  .  .  .  any  other 
rite,  ceremony,  order,  fonii,  or  manner  of  mass,  openly  or  privily,  or 
mattens,  evensong,  administration  of  the  sacraments,  or  other  open 
prayer,  than  is  mentioned  and  set  forth  in  the  said  book."  This  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  tlie  most  miittTial  clauses,  and  here  the  grammatical  con- 
struction obviously  i.s,  that  tlie  words  "of  mass"  are  a  genitive  case, 
^venicd  *et|uaUy  by  idl  the  preceding  words.  So,  too,  it  would  seem 
fmte  the  w'ords,  "  mattens,  evensong,"  &c.,  though  not  preceded  (as  in 
modem  writing  they  would  be)  by  a  second  "  of."     Here  again,  there- 

*  Mr.  Chambem  sayi  that  '*  the  exclusire  and  prohibitory  ckuse  of  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  u 
opparently  rppcaled  ty  I  Kliz.,  c.  2,  in  it*  lost  section  "  ("  bights  before  the  SaorameDt," 
p.  27).  But  if  this  could  be  iliovn  to  be  no,  it  teems  immatcrtjU,  bocauw  1  Klix-i  c.  2, 
re-«nact«  ibo  aame  words  in  iU  third  and  fourth  scotiaos,  in  rektion  to  tha  book  of 
EliJiabetb,  and  13  &.  U  Car.  II.,  c.  4,  (  24,  applies  Uum  to  our  present  book. 
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fore,  the  words  "rite"  and  "ceremony"  must  refer  to  iLsages  in  the 
celebration  of  mass,  &c.,  not  to  distinct  8er\ices;*  and  so  in  1  Kliz., 
c,  2,  §  2fi  (an  Act  which  re-enacts  the  above  clauses  of  2  &  3  Ed. 
VI.,  c,  1),  it  is  provided — 

''That  if  there  sJioU  happen  any  contempt  or  irrercrcncc  to  he  used  in  the 
cenimouieB  or  rites  of  thit  (>huruh,  hy  the  uiisusiug  of  the  orders  appointod 
in  this  hook,  tho  Queen's  Majesty  may,  hy  the  Uke  ailvictt  of  thi?  said  Coin- 
niissionera  or  Metropolitan,  ordiim  and  publish  sueh  further  rcrouionies  and 
ritt^s  afi  may  ho  most  for  the  advancement  of  God's  glorj',  the  edifjnng  of  His 
Chiircli,  uinl  t!u'  due  rovBTcncc  of  Christ'a  holy  mysteries  and  sacraments." 

The  powers  here  evidently  relate  to  usages  in  the  performance  of  the 
various  servicer,  including  (not  distinct  from)  the  sacnimeuts. 

But  the  same  use  of  the  words  is  found  in  other  places.  Thus  in 
"TI)c  Order  of  the  Conuniinion,"  p»ihlishod  in  1548  (before  the  fii3t 
I*rayer-book,  and  before  further  changes  had  heeu  decided  on),  it  is 
said, — 

"The  time  of  communion  shall  ho  imm^iatcly  after  that  the  priest 
hiiuf«lf  hath  received  the  saoramcnt,  without  the  vurjing  of  any  other  rite 
t»r  ecriMuony  In  the  maas  (until  other  ordur  shall  be  provided);  hut  as  horeto- 
fopo usually  the  pria^t  hath  done  with  the  .Sacrament  of  the  Body,  to  |»rt'pare, 
hlesfi,  and  conswratc  so  much  os  will  serve  the  ]H?ople,  ...  so  it  shall 
continue  still  after  the  same  manner  and  fonQ,t  save  that  ho  shall  bless  and 
coiisecmte  llw  biggest  chalice^  or  stmip  fair  arui  eonvenient  cup  or  cups  full  of 
wine,  with  some  water  put  into  it ;  aud  that  da,v,not  drink  it  up  all  liimsclf, 
but  taking  one  only  sup  or  dmught,  leave  tho  rest  iipctn  the  altar  covered, 
and  turn  to  them  that  arc  disposed  to  be  partakers  of  the  communion,  and 
shall  thus  exhort  them  as  foUoweth." 

In  this  passage  (which  being  foiuul  in  a  document  of  authority 
in  pari  niakrif,  aud  of  the  same  jieriod,  may  fairly  be  refeiretl  t-o  as  to 
the  vsifs  toqucndt)  we  see,  beyond  dispute,  that  rites  and  ceremonies 
mean  usjiges  "  in  the  mass,"  not  other  services  distinct  from  it. 

Once  more,  the  preface  "  Of  Ceremonies,"  as  it  stands  in  our  present 
Prayer-book^  canuot  possibly  be  read  as  applying  only  to  distinct  ser- 
vices done  away  or  retained,  but  obviously  relates  to  the  various 
usages  employed  in  all  or  any  branches  of  dinne  worship. 

Tho  truth  rather  seems  tu  be  that  tho  phrases  under  consideration 
are  in  their  natui-e  large  and  complx^hetlsivc,  and  are  employed  at  one 
time  to  include  generically  the  various  usages  of  divine  worship,  at 

•  Oompon  tiio  uao  of  the  words  by  Zaeoorii,  "Blbl.  Ritunlis,"  torn,  i.,  107  (cited  by 
Mukeli,  "MoDam.  Uitual.,'*  3,  xix.)  lie  u  tleaoribuig  a  HS.  wblob  hu  uy*  c-untoiiu 
"  totias  ccclcMostici  officii  rubriciu,  rltua  ctiam  et  ctcremomoa  taci  ofllcii  rcciUndi,  (juam 
tuisKD  relcbrmndu}." 

t  It  maj  be  osltcd,  in  ptwng,  -why  the  Pmycr-book  of  1^9  did  not  contain  eama 
Bimilor  claLfio  to  this,  if  it  wero  intended  to  ollov  wlmtCTor  it  did  not  expressly  alter? 
6uch  tm  iatcatioa  is  cWorly  cjcprcssod  Aert;  but  ihuru  ia  no  such  Uftuae  in  the  Prarer- 
book. 
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ftSollier  (from  tlie  same  g(.;iicniliky  of  meaning)  to  embrace  C4irtain 
services  mid  forma  which  do  not  fall  within  8i>eciJic  clasaea  previously 
ennmeiated.  Because  they  are  soiiietimes  used  iu  tlie  latter  sense  it 
"by  no  means  fullows  that  lliey  are  never  to  be  inteipreted  in  the 
former.  The  context  must  give  the  clue,  and  the  context  of  the 
enactments  which  we  have  just  ejcamined  seems  decisive.*  Even 
if  the  words  used  could  be  shown  to  he  technical  terms,  the  legal  ride 
that  such  ai-e  to  be  taken  in  a  teclmical  sense  is  subject  to  exception, 
when  there  is  something  in  the  context  to  show  that  a  difierent  mean- 
ing was  intended. — (Dwarris  on  Statutes,  p.  597.) 

Mr.  Perr>'  goes  on  to  cite  the  case  of  Kex  r.  Sparks,  where  an 
indictment  for  using  aliaj&  -pretty  in  the  Churcli,  and  alio  -modo,  was 
held  insufficient,  because  such  prayers  may  be  used  upon  some 
extraordinaiy  occasion,  nud  so  no  crime;  aud  it  was  said  that  the 
indictment  ought  to  have  alleged  that  the  defeuJant  used  other  forms 
and  prayers,  instead  of  those  eujoiual,  which  were  neglected  by  him  j 
"  for  otherwise  every  parson  may  he  indicted  that  u.^etli  prayers  Ijcfure 
liis  sermon,  other  than  such  which  are  rerjuired  by  the  Book  of 
C'ommon  l*rayer."  Aud  he  notices  that  this  decision  seems  in  his 
opinion  to  he  in  conformitj'  with  the  exception  in  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.,  c.  1, 
§  7, — "  IVovided  also  that  it  sliall  be  lawful  for  idl  men,  as  well  in 
churches,  cliapels,  oratories,  or  other  places,  to  use  openly  any  psalms 
or  prayer  taken  out  of  the  Bible,  at  any  due  time,  not  letting  or 
omitting  thereby  the  service,  or  any  part  thereof,  mentioned  in  the 
said  book." 

Tlie  object  of  Mr.  Peny  api)ears  to  be,  to  show  that  the  prohihitioua 
of  the  law  relate  only  to  omissions  or  substitutions,  not  lu  additions. 
But  the  very  section  of  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.,  c.  1,  which  he  quotes,  makes 

*  At  UiU  point  Mr.  Perry  interposes  a  remark  which  may  he  hest  dealt  with  in  a  not«, 
\  90  ai  not  to  iutciTupt  the  connection.     IIu  aavs  thai  as  tbo  communion  iiervico  vu  callod 
"ihs  mau"  in  the  Act  and  book  of  1549,  "it  would  haro  heon  a  comijiicuoiu  mark  of 
'  noncimfDrtnity  mtt  to  Imvo  Lad  nltcir  lights,  though  no  rubric  of  the  iixst  Pmyer-book 
,  ordered  them ;  for  the  canon  law  required  them  at  mus,  and  ihoy  had  bevn  constuitiy 
[  naad  therein  up  to  the  very  day  on  which  the  new  Proyer-book  came  intu  use;**  and  ho 
,  iftllerwards  cootcndt  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  juoss  is  iiwcpi  away,  for  he  saya,  **  True, 
tiM  mam*  ia  gone,  but  the  qncstion  must  be  a^ed,  la  there  any  esaeniini  diflcrcnoo  betweon 
the  oommanion  aerricc,  which  was  uUo  caUed  'the  nuua'  in  the  book  of  1649,  and  Iha 
commonion  nmrice  in  our  present  Prayer-book  F    tTnhcsitatingly  wc  answer  that  there  is 
not,"  &c.  (p.  473).     It  Kenu  a  little  ineouaiftent  to  make  the  retention  of  the  name  all- 
important  in  or<l«r  to  identify  the  ancient  mau  with  the  book  of  1649,  but  the  abolition  of 
the  nxune  unimportant  when  the  book  of  1549  i^  to  be  identified  with  our  present  serrice. 
The  real  quc&tiou  ia,  Did  the  book  of  15t9  change  ao  little,  that  ita  communion  office  waa 
regtrded  at  tho  time  as  identical  with  the  old  aemee?    Contemporary  eindence  looks  the 
other  way.   "Wo  arc  about  to  quote  (see  p.  339  infra)  a  Letter  of  tho  Council  of  24th  Jun«, 
IM9,  in  which  they  distinctly  treat  the  commnmon  aa  tuAttitnttd  /or  tho  mass,  not  aa 
tiaantiaUy  the  aamv  with  it.     It  may  perhaps  be  added,  that  though  in  Oi«  titU  the  vom- 
Bunim  ia  tpdun  of  aa  "  commonly  colled  the  mau,"  the  ruiria  of  tLe  book  of  1619  nerer 
use  that  word,  but  always  speak  of  "  the  communion." 
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against  him.  For  it  would  not  lac  needful  to  insort  an  exception 
in  favour  of  "psalms  or  pmyer  taken  out  of  the  Bible,"  if  additions 
generally  were  allowable,  and  were  not  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Act.  "Expressio  unius  est  exclusio  alterius."  l?ut  in  truth,  neither 
this  clause  nor  the  case  of  Rex  r.  Sparks  is  in  point.  The  t^uestion 
ia  not  of  independent  additions  used  subsequent  to,  and  distinct 
from,  the  service  (as  a  prayer  in  the  pnlpit),  but  of  additions  used 
in  and  with  the  services,  and  derived  from  ancient  rituala  wliich 
the  reformed  l*rayer-book  was  designed  to  supersede.  Such  ad- 
ditions, if  lawful,  mij^'ht  change  the  entire  character  of  the  services. 
Accordingly,  they  fall  within  the  ])roUibition  against  using  "any 
other  rite,  ceremony,  order,  form,  or  manner"  of  divine  serncc. 
(See  2  &  3  Ed.  VI..  c.  1.  and  1  EHz.,  c.  2.)  And  to  this  effect  is 
the  judgment  in  Newberj'  ^^  Goodwin,  1  Pliillim.,  282,  where  it 
is  said, — 

"The  law  directs  that  a  clergyman  ia  not  to  diminish  in  any  respect, 
or  to  add  to,  tho  pre8t:ribed  fonn  of  worship ; — unifonuitj'  in  this  respect 
IB  one  of  the  leading  and  distiuguiBhing  principles  of  the  C'hurt;h  of  England : 
— nothing  ia  left  to  the  discretion  and  fanty  of  the  indiWdmd." 

And  60  is  the  14th  canon  of  1604, — "  AU  ministers  shall  oljsen'e  the 
orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  ISook  (»f  Common 
Prayer,*  as  well  in  rcatUng  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  saying  of  prayers, 
or  in  administration  of  the  sacraments,  without  either  diminishing  in 
regard  of  prenching,  or  iu  any  other  respect,  or  adding  anything  in  the 
matter  or  fonn  thereof." 

Finally,  on  thi^  head,  we  may  once  more  draw  attention  to  the 
words  of  the  Jmlicial  Committee  in  Westerton  r.  Liddell, — "Their 
Lordships  entii-ely  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  learned 
judges  in  these  cases,  and  in  Faulkner  -y.  Litchfield,  that  in  the  per- 
foiTuonce  of  the  sei-vices,  rites,  and  ceremonies  ordei-ed  by  the  Pmyer- 
book,  the  directions  contained  iu  it  must  be  strictly  observed;  that  no 
omission  and  ixa  addition  can  be  permitted." — Moon,  p.  187. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  their  Lonlships  go  on  to  say  that  they  do  not 
mean  by  these  words  to  exclude  certain  articles  which  they  name,  but 
these,  it  will  Iw  found,  are  things  of  inintuiic  uiilitt/.  Things  rusting 
(like  altiir  lights)  merely  on  ancient  auihoriii/,  it  is  ap]>i'ehended  they 
do  mean  to  exclude. 

In  our  pre\'iou3  article  reliance  had  l»ccn  placed  on  the  fact  that 
when  the  Prayer-book  of  1662  was  published,  the  ancient  service- 

*  Another  instanop^  it  may  bo  ooticed  ia  pasamg,  of  the  generic  sense  of  *'  ritc«  and 
ceremuaieK."  For  the  cuion  upeaks  or  "  rites  and  uurcnionies  .  .  .  m  ailministrotion 
of  tlie  ucnuQonta."  They  oumot,  therefore,  refer  to  offices  distinct  from  llic  ucnunoaU, 
inch  aa  riaitation  of  the  aick,  kc,  u  contended  by  Mr.  Peny. 
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books,  from  wliidi  guidance  must  be  souglit  as  to  cei-emouies  of  wbieh 
there  iH  no  meutiou  in  the  rubric,  were  absolutely  pmliibited  by- 
statute.  "  Hut  granting  this,"  says  Mr.  Perrj^  "  the  question  umior 
discussion  is  not  iis  to  the  re-iutrotluction  of  abolished  '  eeremonies ' 
tecbuicJilly  so  culled,  but  as  to  the  restoration  of  certain  'ornaments' 
and  usages  in  mnntclicm,  with  the  present  services  strictly  adhered  to." 

(P.  454.) 

■  The  natural  reply  to  tliis  of  course  is  that  the  use  of  an  ornament 
m  connection  with  a  sennce  is  a  ceremony,  and  that  consequently  it 
falls  within  the  prohibitions  which  we  liave  just  been  consideiTug. 
Mr.  Perry  obviously  intends  to  rely  on  his  previous  criticism  that 
a  ceremony  means  a  distinct  oHice  or  ser\icp,  but  in  this  instance, 
singularly  enough,  he  furnishes  evidence  uguiust  himself;  for  a  few 
pages  farther  on,  ho  speaks  of  the  directions  in  the  first  Prayer-book 
f(tr  the  use  of  the  wJiite  vesture  called  tlie  chvisom  in  baptism,  and 
for  the  anointing  of  the  infant  on  the  head,  and  remarks  that  "  these 
ceremonies  weic  subsequently  omitted,  and  have  not  been  since 
restored ;  consaiuently  these  usages,  and  the  *  ornaments '  employed, 
viz.,  the  chrisom  and  the  ampulla,  are  certainly  needless,  probably 
mJawful"  (p.  471).  Hero  the  word  ceremony  is  employed  in.  direct 
reference  to  the  use  of  ornaments  in  the  admin istmtiou  of  a  saci*a- 
ment. 

It  is  not  the  replacing  an  ancieut  ornament  among  tlie  goods  of  llie 
church  in  the  sacristy  tliat  is  in  questittn,  it  is  the  use  of  it  in  the 
service;  and  therefore  the  words  of  the  rultric  on  ornaments  must 
throughout  lie  read  in  connection  with  what  is  laid  down  both  in  the 
Prayer-book  and  in  the  Acts  of  I*arliament  as  to  abolished  aud 
forbidden  ceremonies. 

Again,  we  had  i>bsen'ed  that  "all  directions  as  to  certain  ancient 
bereiuouies,  and  as  to  the  iisc  of  certain  ancient  ornaments,  are  '  left 
out*  of  the  rubrics  of  our  present  book,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Acts  are  allowed  to  remain  in  force  that  render  illegal  the  possession 
of  the  books  from  wliich  the  ajjpropriate  directions  might  be 
obtained."  Xliis,  it  is  urged,  is  unfair,  aud  the  criticism  on  it  is  as 
follows : — 

"  It  is  really  neccasary  to  notice  the  seemingly  strange  oversight  which 

aders  Mr.  Shaw'B  (juotation  of  thR  wonls  *  left  out '  most  misieading  :  for 

"ill  tho  jueface  '  Conceruing  the  Service  of  the  Church '  they  obviously  refer 

t<i  lutihhuj  tmrrc  than  the  *  uncertain  stories  aud  legends,  with  multitude  of 

reap<.>ndi>,  verse-s,  vain  repetitions,  coiumeiuorations  and  syuodala '  complained 

of."— (P.  454.) 

I  There  was  no  intention  to  mislead.  The  argument  was  intended  to 
be  a  verbal  one,  nud  the  following  note  (not  quoted  by  Mr.  l*erry) 
stands  appended,  in  the  original  passage,  to  the  woixls  "left  out." 
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"  It  IB  hardly  possible  to  read  tlie  preface  to  the  Prayer-book  with- 
•  wt  feeling  that  the  words  '  left  out/  in  the  parar^pLs  concerning  the 
WBPhx  of  the  (.'hiiR'h,  are  used  as  cquiv;ileut  to  '  abolished '  in  the 
pBlglsphs  *  Of  Ceremonies.' " — Contemporary  lifvif.tr^  vol.  i,  p.  26. 

'What  WftB  intended  was  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  vords  '  lefb 
out*  and  *  alxilisliod  *  in  the  language  of  the  franiera  of  the  I*rayer- 
book — thu«  lewling  to  the  conclusion  that  a  simple  omission  was  by 
them  looked  upon  as  all  that  vras  reciuired  to  put  an  end  to  a  previous 
ofaeervaDce  For  this  purpose  it  was  of  no  importance  what  was  the 
immediate  subject  spoken  of,  and  it  was  therefore  not  ne*;dful  to 
particularize  it.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  words  were  taken  from 
a  section  whidi  expressly  deals  with  the  service  of  the  Church,  it 
certainly  seems  to  be  in  jfari  viaterit,  though  the  matter  and  not 
the  adjuncts  of  the  service  were  immediately  in  question  in  the 
context 

We  must  now  devote  a  short  space  to  the  discussion  of  a  document 
given  in  Burnet,*  and  by  hiui  stated  to  belong  to  the  year  1 549.  In 
o\:r  former  paper  it  was  cited  as  '*  the  Koyal  Proclamation  or  injunc- 
tions of  1549."  Its  more  exact  title  is  "Articles  to  be  followed  and 
observed  according  to  the  King's  Majesty's  Injunctions  and  Proceed- 

ing8."t 

It  forbids  "  setting  any  light  upon  the  Lord's  board  at  any  time," 
and  rirders  ministers  "  to  use  no  other  ceremonies  than  are  u]ipoiiit«i 
in  the  King's  Bof'k  of  Common  Prayers,"  and  it  was  acttoiilingly  used 
in  our  funner  argument  as  negativing  the  legality  of  altar  lights 

It  soems,  however,  tliat  doubts  are  now  to  Ui  cast  on  the  document 
it«elf4     Mr.  Peny  isTitea : — 

"TTnfortunfttoIy  for  Jtr.  Shaw's  argument,  tho  dncnmcnt  upon  which  he 
rclica  is  not  trustworthy  oviilencc.  It  does  not  cvon  protend  to  poes^  any 
ro^l  authority,  for  it  ia  merely  called, '  Articles  to  bo  followod  and  obsorred 
aooording  to  the  King'»  Majesty's  Injuuctiona  and  Proceeding&*  There  is 
uoihing  whtttuver  to  indicate  whence  it  is  derived.  Collier  and  ('anlwell 
(juot«j  it  from  Cuniet,  who  takes  it  from  'Johnson's  MSS.'  These  have 
recently  hetm  tmcod  aiul  oxaniinfid  by  Mr.  Pocook,  tho  careful  editor  of  th« 
u«w  edition  of  Bumet'e  '  History  of  the  Ilefomuition,'  who,  however,  could 
not  find  this  document  among  thmn,  and  was  unable  to  obtain  any^morc 
iufonnation  respecting  it'* — (P.  45.').) 

PTWhat  Mr,  Pocock  says  is,  that  he  found  about  sixty  volumes~of 
MSS.,  whereas   Jolmstone's  collection  is  known  to  have  consisted 

•  "Hist  of  BeC  CoQ.  of  Becords/'  pt  )i.»  book  i.,  Ko.  33 ;  ud  Cvd^  **  Doc.  Aun./' 
ToL  i^  No.  16. 

t  Mr.  Ferry  fortncrl]:  colled  Oiem  "  nmendmenta  of  the  mjnactioas  tasued  in  the  flxst 
IT  of  Kdward." — ("Lttvful  Cliuruh  Omamcnia,"  p.  60.) 

riiefc  doubti  ftie  oew.  In  "  Lawful  Church  Onuuncnts"  (p.  50)  tbeae  eiticlcs  wem 
ed  88  ^asmut  flu  0017  donbt  hinted  at  buiog  as  to  "  their  exact  date,"  which,  it  ia 
ited,  may  be  Mnnevhat  later  thou  Burnet  and  Collier  suppose. 
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of  130  volumes.  "Scarcely  half  of  the  collection  therefore,"  he  says, 
"  exists  at  present,  unless  the  remainder  has  parsed  into  other  liands."  * 
It  is  surely  not  very  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  particular  pai)cr 
should  not  liapi>en  to  he  among  the  extant  moiety.  It  is  not  the 
only  one  missing.  Four  documents  in  all  are  quoted  hy  Burnet  from 
the  Joluistoue  MSS.,  and  of  these  another  remains  undiscovered,  viz., 
"  Inj  unctions  given  hy  the  King's  Majesty's  Visitors  to  all  and  every 
the  Cler^jy  and  Laity  now  resident  within  the  Deancrj'  of  Duncoster." 
Nor  must  it  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Pucock  intended  to  convey  any 
suspicion  as  to  the  paper  in  tiuestioii.  lu  a  jirivate  letter  on  the 
subject  dated  September  19th,  186(5  (the  pubUcation  of  which  he  has 
kintUy  pcnnitted),  he  writes, — 

"  My  not  hftving  found  the  dfwnmout  among  Johnatone'a  "MSS.  affonU  no 
sort  of  presmuptiou  thut  it  is  not  now  there,  and  still  less  tluit  it  was 
not  oncf  theru.  Thens  can  ho  no  doubt  that  Johnstone  had  a  contemporary 
copy  (perhaps  ufficud),  and  lent  it  to  Biirnct.  He  W!ia  far  toi>skilleil  an 
antiquary  to  hn  dwoivt'd  about  tlif-  j,MMiuiiienes.s  of  such  a  pajior.  Tiie  Imlf- 
coUtction  of  the  >ISS.  at  Campiiall  Park  was  in  such  confusion  tliat  I  only 
wonder  I  found  anything." 

And  after  stating  liLs  impression  that  the  articles  will  be  some  day 
fuuud,  he  says,  "  The  absence  of  such  documents  from  any  rej^ter  in 
the  time  of  Kdward  VI.  is  not  surprising  to  any  one  who  knows  the 
extreme  carelessness  of  tiic  period." 

It  may  be  added  that  Buruet  in  his  preface  says,  "  In  the  search  I 
made  of  roUs  and  other  offices,  I  wondered  much  to  miss  several 
commissions,  patenta,  and  other  writings,  whicli  by  clear  e^^dence 
I  knew  were  granted,  and  yet  none  of  them  appeared  on  record."  Ke 
goes  on  to  attribute  this  to  a  wilful  destruction  of  them  in  the  reign 
of  Mary,  under  a  singular  commission,  which  was  issued  by  her,  to 
search  for  and  call  in  writings,  &c.,  made  "  in  the  time  of  the  late 
schism."  "Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  Ids  evidence  is  clear  that  many 
documents  which  must  once  have  existed  were  not  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Chambera,  in  arguing  against  the  admissibility  of  these  alleged 
articles  as  evidence,  says  that  they  are  "  without  date'*  and  "  without 
signature."  But  the  injunctions  and  articles  of  1547,  «5  r^ivtri  hy 
CardwellfiLK  unsigned  and  midated,  though,  thanks  to  Mr.  Chamlwrs's 
researches,  we  know  that  in  the  original,  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  the  signatui-es  are  extant.  Confessedly  we  have  not  access 
to  the  original  of  the  alleged  articles  of  1549,  but  perhaps  the  fact 
that  no  signatures  appear  in  the  secondary  evidence  which  we  possess, 
is  less  startling  than  at  tirst  appears.     For  tlie  trutli  is,  Burnet  is  not 

*  "  Tlifl  Hutory  of  the  Eefonniitton  of  tho  Chnrcli  of  England.  By  Gilbert  Btimot,  D.D^ 
Biflhop  of  S«lisbiiry.  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised,  and  the  reoorda  collated  with  the 
originals,  by  Xicholaa  rocock,  M.  A.,  late  Michel  Fellow  of  Qoeen'a  College,  Oxford.  _18So.'* 
8co  ToL  Tii.,  p.  92. 
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in  the  hal)iL  of  always  giving  the  signatures  to  the  records  which  he 
quotes.  Thus  the  "  Articuli  Eej^iiB  inqnisitionis  in  monasticam  ^^tam 
agentest,"  &c.,  of  Henry  VIII.,*  have  no  signatures  or  date.  And  tlua 
is  a  pajwr  of  precisely  the  same  character  with  that  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing.-f  Mr.  Chambers  fiu1.her  objects  that  there  is  no  proof  tliat 
these  artick'S  were  acted  ou.  But  both  Buniet  :md  Collier  state  that 
a  nsitation  was  had  on  the  basis  of  the  articles  in  nuestion. 

So  much  as  to  the  external  testimony.  But  it  is  contended  tluit 
there  is  internal  evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  tliu  alleged 
articles. 

Mr.  Perry  argues  that  the  supposition  of  the  date  of  1549  is  at  once 
negatived  by  the  fact  of  Article  IX.  directing  '*  That  no  man  maintain 
.  .  .  oil.chrisui,  ...  or  any  other  such  abuses,"  &c. ;  l)ecause 
oil  and  chrism  were  apiH>i!ite*l  to  be  used  in  baptism  and  the  visitation 
of  the  sick  in  the  Prayer-book  of  1549.  The  wonls  of  the  9th  Article 
are  these : — 

"  //cw,  Tlmt  no  inan  niaintniii  ])urj{atoryj  invocation  of  saints,  the  ax 
articles,  bcad-rolla,  imtiircs,  relics,  hj^lits,  holy  Iwlls,  holy  heada,  holy 
water,  piUmd,  ashes,  candles,  scpulclircs,  paschal,  creeping  to  the  croes, 
haUo\<ring  of  thu  font  of  iho  jiujiish  manner,  oil,  chi-ism,  altars,  liwids,  or 
any  oth^r  such  abuses,  and  superstitions,  contrary  t<>  the  King's  Majesty*^ 
proceedings." 

There  is  of  course  a  jtrttnd  fade  difficulty,  such  as  Mr.  Perry 
suggests,  but  we  do  not  got  rid  of  embarrassment  by  postponing  the 
date  to  a  ]K'riod  subseiiuent  to  the  time  when  **  oil  "  and  "  chrism  " 
were  wholly  forbidden.  To  effect  this  we  must  suppose  the  date  to 
be  later  than  1 7jo2,  when  the  second  Prayer-book  wa-s  puliliahed,  which 
no  longer  sanctioned  oil  and  chnsm.  But  then  this  book  also  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  carrying  the  sacrament  to  the  sick, — a  pmeiice 
recognized  expressly  by  the  I3th  of  the  Articles  now  under  consider- 
ation, which  says,  "  Item,  That  going  to  the  sick  with  the  saci-anient 
the  minister  have  not  with  him  either  light  or  bells." 

There  is,  therelom,  at  least  as  unich  to  be  said  on  the  one  side  as 

on  the  other.     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  language  of  the  9th 

.Article  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Prayer-book  of  1549.     It  has  Ijeen 

'Btiggested,  witii  much  acuteness,  that  the  words  "oil,  chrism,  altars, 

beads,"  are  in  fact  genitives,  and  that  the  words  "hallowing  of" 

overrides  the  whole  enumeration.J 

If  so,  it  is  the  superstitious  hallowing  of  these  various  things  that  i* 

;    •  Burnrt,  "  Uecords,"  part  I,  book  iu.,  No.  1. 

t  Swe  also  tii«  "  lojuDclioM  of  Cromweli"'  (Biinurt,  pmt  i.,  book  iii.,  No,  7) ;  aal 
moUier  wt,  i4#rf.,  "So,  11,  "Tto  Directions  of  Mary  to  her  Couneil,"  part  u.,  book  u.. 
No.  22;  nnd  llie  Tariovu  Episcopal  Injunutions  of  Cnmm«r  and  otber  Buhops,  in  Buraet'a 
collMtion. 

X  This  toggartiaa  is  due  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Droop,  of  Lincoln**  Inn. 
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forbidden.  Thus,  in  "Cranraer'a  Articles  of  Inquiry  of  1547,"  it  is 
asked  "whether  they  had  upon  Easter  Even  last  past  hallowed  the 
font,  lire,  or  paaclial"  (Card.,  "Doc.  Ann.,"  i.,  p.  56) ;  and  iu  Kidley's 
"Injunctions,"  1550,  "That  none  maiuUiin  purgatorj-,  invocation  of 
sainta,  the  six  artides,  bedrowls,  images,  relics,  ruhric  primers,  with 
invocation  of  saints,  justificfttiou  of  man  hy  his  own  works,  holy 
bread,  palms,  ashes,  caudles,  sepulchre,  puschul,  creeping  to  the  cross, 
haXlowmtf  of  the  fire  or  altar,  or  any  other  such  like  abuses  and 
superstitions,  now  taken  away  the  King's  grace's  most  godly  proceed- 
ings." The  similarity  in  the  enumeration  is  striking,  and  tends  to 
contimi  the  suggestion  now  before  us.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there 
were  express  services  for  hallowing  the  font,*  the  oil,  and  the  chrism. 
Lyndwood  notes  that  the  "  oleum  infirmorum  "  and  the  "  oleum  catc- 
chumenorum"  had  separate  benedictions  ("  Provinciale,"  lib.  i.,  tiL  6). 
The  consecration  of  chrism  took  place  on  Maundy  Thm*sday  (John- 
son, sub  anno  1279).+ 

The  Convocation  of  1536,  in  "  tl^e  articles  about  religion,"  *&c.,  pub- 
lished by  authority  of  Henry  VIIL,  had  expressly  defended  "the 
hallowing  of  the  font,  and  other  like  exorcisms  and  benedictions 
by  the  ministers  of  Christ's  Church."-— i^Mnic^,  "Mccords"  part  i., 
book  iii. 

As  regards  beads,  we  may  quote  the  5th  Homily,  part  3 : — 

"  And  briefly  to  pass  over  the  ungodly  and  counterfeit  reHgion,  Jet  ua 
rehearse  some  other  kinds  of  ptipistical  superstitions  and  abuses,  as  of 
beads,  of  lady  psalters,  and  rosaries,  of  tiftccn  O'a,  of  iSt.  Bernards  verses, 
of  St.  Agatha's  letters,  of  purgatory,  of  masaes  satisfactory,  of  statiuna  and 
jubilees,  of  feij;ued  relickin,  of  luiUowed  beads,  bells,  bread,  water,  palms, 
candles,  fire,  and  such  other,  of  superstitious  fastings,  &c." 

In  this  passage  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  word  "hallowed"  applies 
to  all  the  things  subsequently  enumerated  as  far  as  "  fire  and  such 
other."  And  here,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Article,"  there  is  mention  of 
beads  as  a  distinct  superetition  from  the  "hallowing,"  the  former 
probably  referring  to  the  formal  use  of  them  in  prayer, }  the  other  to 
the  ceremony  of  consecrating  them. 

Or  another  metliod  may  be  suggested  to  obviate  Mr.  PeiT)''s  objec- 
tion. It  may  be  that  the  words  "  contrary  to  the  King's  Majesty's 
proceedings,"  apply  to  ajid  control  all  that  has  preceded  in  the 
article,  and  that  not  all  use  of  chrism,  but  the  use  of  it  where  it 

♦  See  "  Bcnodictio  Fontia  "  in  Ma«keU'«  '*  Mun.  Eit.,"  i.  13.  In  fett  there  wm  « tind 
of  hallowing  of  the  font  in  the  Book  of  1549.  Ucnce  the  force  of  tho  woida  *'  of  tho 
popi«h  manner." 

+  Sec  oImi  Ilishop  Pilkington's  \VorlcR,  railtcr  Soc.,  p.  62G. 

I  Namely,  what  Cranmor  calle,  "  to  put  their  trust  in  a  prctcribod  nurabur  of  prfiycrs,  u 
in  saying  over  a  number  of  buails  or  tbo  like."— ('*  Arllcltd  lo  be  Inquired  of  in  tho  Dioc 
of  Cantcrburj-."     Cramner,  Paikcr  Soc.,  p.  156.) 

VOL.  UI,  Z 
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had  been  abolisbed  (aa  at  confirmatiou),  was  forbidden,*  ti  tie  </« 

But  ^rr.  Perry  has  another  remark  on  the  use  made  of  these 
fdlegeU  articles  of  visitation  in  the  former  ^Miper  of  this  periodicaL 
He  says : — 

"Agnin,  5Ir.  Sliaw  had  previously  argued  {Ct'idrm}x:>ranj  Jirttf^r^  p.  23) 
that,  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  Koyal  Injunctions  uf  1547,  the 
loyal  anthf^ty  to  issuo  ptocUiuationfi  having  the  force  of  law  whs  abolished. 
It  is  diificult,  thorefore,  to  see  wluit  authority  could  attach  to  this  '  iiuyal 
Prockmation'  (as  Mr.  Shaw  calU  it,  p.  24)  of  1549."— (P.  456.) 

There  is  a  little  misconception  here.  Some  supporters  of  nltar  lights 
have  argued,  that  as  the  Injunctions  of  1547  allowed  two  lights  be- 
fore the  satTument  to  remain,  and  as  these  Injunctions  are  alleged 
to  have  been  issued  under  the  pro>'isions  of  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII., 
giving  certain  royal  proclarnationa  the  force  of  law, — hence  the 
lights  had  "authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  E<hvard 
VI.,"  and  must  lie  taken  to  be  sanctioned  by  those  words  in  our 
present  rubric  at  the  commencement  of  the  Prayer-book.  In  dealing 
with  this  arffmncut,  it  was  shown  that  the  I^clamation  Act  was 
repealed  in  the  frsi  year  of  Edward  (Wz.,  by  1  Etlward  XI.,  c.  12), 
and  that  thenceforth  nothing  done  under  the  rciiealcd  Act  could  con- 
tinue to  have  parliamcutarj-  authority ;  because  any  oldigalion/oictwjy 
froni  a  statute,  either  imynaliateiij  or  mediately  {i.e.,  from  some  rule  or 
order  made  in  pursuance  of  powers  granted  by  a  statute),  becomes 
null  and  void  as  soon  as  the  statute  is  repealeil  In  other  words,  it 
was  stated  that  a  statutory  authority  became  void  from  the  time  of 
tiie  repeal  of  the  enabling  statute,  but  no  opinion  was  hazarded  as  to 
the  aiuouut  of  authority  which  the  Injunctions  might  have  derived 
as  issuing  from  the  Crown,  indei)endently  of  the  9j>ecial  statutory 
authority.!  ^"r  the  point  in  question  was  to  show  that  they  could  not 

*  The  Pnjcr-book  of  1549  omitted  chrism  at  confinnatioa. 

t  la  point  of  Suet  Lho  Injunctions  are  oftca  cituti  aa  still  of  some  TolidJly.  In  tlio 
fi»t  Prayer-hook  is  a  nibric  that  tio  litany  is  to  be  said  "aftor  surh  form  as  is  appointed 
by  ihib]  King's  Majesty's  injunctions,  or  as  is  or  shall  bo  otfa«nns«  appointed  by  his 
Highness."  But  this  doM  not  sbov  that  the  Injunctions  had  statutory  authority  imder 
the  Act  of  Hta.  VIII.;  fur  lliat  Aa  Wing  repealed,  no  nrtr  Injunctions  {at  any  rate)  could 
bo  issued:  yet  snch  are  contemplated.  It  may  here  bo  worth  observing,  that  when 
dxBOhedience  against  the  Injunctions  is  fonnally  alleged  against  Gordimn-  in  the  artictea 
objected  ogaiut  liixa,  no  special  statutory  authority  is  pleaded.  It  is  mendy  nUcgod, 
"  That  his  Majesty,  as  supreme  head  of  the  said  churches,  hath  full  power  and  authority 
to  nako  and  set  forth  laws,  injunctions,  and  ordiaanoes  for  and  uonceming  religion,  and 
orders  of  tho  said  churches :  for  the  Increase  of  rirtue  and  repnasUig  of  oil  cnturst  hercsios^ 
and  other  enormities  and  abuses ; "  and  then  "  that  thoee  who  disobey  any  his  Hajesty'i 
said  lava,  injunctions,  ordinances  and  proceedings  alnwdy  set  forth  and  publi&bed,  or 
bonafter  to  be  set  forth  aiid  published,  ought  worthily  to  be  punished,  according  to  his 
eoclenastical  law  used  within  this  his  realm;"  and  then  is  alleged  the  contraTenUoa  of 
thcia  by  Gardiner.     (See  Foie,  "Acts  and  Uonumeuts,"  voL  vi.,  p.  64.)    TYc  have  all 
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IT>e  supposed  to  be  intendeU  by  the  words  "  authority  of  Parliament  ;** 
only  it  was  added  (in  order  to  meet  in  passing  any  suggestion  that, 
thoufjh  not  falling  within  the  terms  of  the  rubric,  the  Injunctions 
might  still  be  in  force  by  virtue  of  tiie  mere  Act  of  the  Crown),  that 
the  Grown  did  in  fact  issue,  at  a  later  period,  other  directions  amount- 
ing to  a  rescinding  of  the  former.  This  of  course  assiuned  the 
genuineness  of  the  dociunent  of  15413,  but  it  was  not  then  known  to 
be  disputed.  But  this  document  was  not  quoted  as  introducing  a 
new  law  by  its  own  authority',*  hut  as  proof  that  tlie  advisci-H  of  the 
Crown  considered  that  tlte  new  Act  of  Uniformity  had  already  made 
the  change  in  question.  Burnet  regards  it  as  issued  in  order  to  obtain 
conformity  to  the  new  Prayer-book,  and  so  did  Br.  Lushington 
fWesterton  r.  Liddoll,  "  Moore,"  p.  05) ;  and  it  is  in  this  light  that  it  is 
best  construed.  And  a  forcible  argument  of  thh  nature  may  be  con- 
structed, even  if  we  should  be  forbiJdcn  to  rely  on  the  document  of 
1549.     For  how  stands  the  case  apart  fi-om  that  document  ? 

In  the  year  1550,  Ridley  issued  injunctions  tlius  headed : — 
*' Injunctions  given  in  tlie  visitation  of  the  reverend  father  in  God, 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  London,  for  an  uniformity  in  his  diocese  of 
London,  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  sovereign/'f  &c 

Tlie  Hrst  is: — 

"That  tfaero  he  no  reading  of  Buch  injunctions  as  extoUeth  and  &«itoih 
forth  the  popish  mass,  cnudl&s,  images,  chantries  j  neither  that  there  be  usod 
auy  superalUries,  or  trentdls  of  communions." 

The  second : — 

"That  no  Tniuister  do  counterfeit  the  popish  maes  in  kissing  tho  Lord's 
br»ard,  washing  his  hands,  &c.,  ...  or  setting  any  light  upon  tho 
Lnril's  boai'd.  And  finally,  that  the  mini.stcr,  in  time  of  tho  holy  connnunioa, 
do  use  only  tho  ceremonies  and  gcstiu-ea  appointed  by  tho  Book  of  Common 
prayer,  QTid  none  other,  so  that  there  do  not  appear  in  thcui  any  coimtor- 
feiting  of  tho  popish  mass." 

Kow,  in  the  first  i>lace.  there  is  every  appearance  here  that  tho 
bishop  is  simply  enforcing  "  uniformity "  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
book,  not  laying  down  anything  as  fi-om  himself;  and  yet  he  distinctly 
forbids  the  light  on  the  Lord's  board.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  any  bishop  would  have  taken  upon  him  to  act  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  find  lUtlley  here  acting,  without  the  con- 


alooK  argued  tlio  cuo  on  tbo  tbwry  that  the  lajunctiooa  were  at  ftrat  issued  under 
31  Ilea.  VIII.,  c.  8,  but  this  bos  never  been  proved  beyond  dispute. 

*  Mr.  Chambers  obecn-es,  that  "  the  only  argument  they  [tho  alleged  articles  of  Idi9] 
can  Bupplj  is  this :  that  whereas  a  new  law  against  a  practice  presupposes  tbo  legality  of 
that  practice  up  lu  the  period  of  its  being  forbidden,  they  go  to  prove  that  the  use  nf  light* 
'on  the  Lord's  board'  np  to  thDir  datc^  whatever  that  may  bo,  u^nf  la«'ful"  (**Li{;bta 
before  the  Sacnuncnt,"  p.  39).  But  this  is  to  misnpprcbcud  the  purpose  for  which  they 
Are  alleged.  t  Card.,  "  Doc.  Ann.,"  vol  i.,  p.  93. 
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currence  of  the  Crown.  Either,  therefore,  it  would  seem  he  must 
have  bcLUi  proceeding  upon  a  gennine  royal  document,  such  as  the 
allej^ed  articles  of  visitation,  or  else  must  have  known  that  the 
advisers  of  the  sovereign  considered  the  new  9er\nce-book  and  Act 
of  Uniformity  to  have  aholiahed  the  lights  on  the  altar,  as  well 
as  all  other  ceremonies  in  puhlic  worship  not  sanctioned  thereby.* 
But  the  case  can  be  carried  a  step  farther.  "We  have  actual  evi- 
dence of  the  concurrence  of  tlie  Crown  iu  Ridley's  proceedings. 
In  the  journal  of  King  Kdward  VI.,  under  date  June  28,  1550, 
is  the  cntiy : — "  Sir  Jolm  Gates,  Sheriff  of  Essex,  went  down  with 
letters  to  sec  the  Bishop  of  London's  injimctions  performed,  which 
touched  plucking  down  of  supemltaries,  altars,  and  sudi  like  ceremonies 
and  <it(wcs."f  Now,  as  a  recommendation  to  substitute  tables  for 
altars  occurs  iu  these  very  injunctions,  they  are  identified  with  those 
of  which  the  King  speaks ;  and  it  is  eviilent  that  the  sheriff  was  to 
support  the  bishop  in  enforcing  his  injunctions  generally.J: 

•  Mr.  Perry  charges  tlio  article*  of  Ridloy  irith  illegnlity,  lecauso  iLoy  prohibit 
"Baying  the  A'j»»*  before  the  communion,  tlwugh  Oie  book  of  1519  ontprs  it,"  and  thus 
Koli*  to  wtukcii  the  weight  to  which  they  are  entitled.  But  it  haa  been  ocutoly  pciinted 
out  that  tho  boDk  of  1649  had  changed  thp  place  of  the  A^mtt,  bo  that  it  no  longer  stood 
*' before  tho  communion,"  but  was  to  Iw  sung**  in  the  crimmimion  time"  by  ihu  clerlw, 
*' beginning  so  non  ns  tho  pri'Mt  doth  receive  the  holy  communion."  In  tho  Misaal  it 
had  stood  at  tho  point  vherc,  soon  after  consecration,  the  priest  bruke  the  host  into  three 
pieces,  and  dropped  one  of  them  into  tho  chalice.  After  this  camo  the  ^zx  and  st^vrnU 
prnyera  before  the  pricit  received  tho  Bacramcnt.  And  Canlioal  Bona  thus  spcokaof  it 
("lucrum  Litnrg.,"  libri  duo,  lib.  iL,  c.  16):  "Confracta  ho8ti&  et  ii]iiniR5&  in  calicem 
porticulil  sequitur  dcprccatio  ad  Chrutum  Aijnntn  Dei  tviUittem  peccata  mnntii,  inftufrnt*  9  ■ 
tfieerdote  immo/atum."  And  again.  "Sergius  I.  summuR  Pontifex  statuit  ut  tempore  eon*  ' 
fractionit  Bominiei  corportM,  'Agnus  Dei  qui  tollia  peccata  mundi,  miacreru  nobis,'  a  clero 
et  pupulu  decantarelur.  .  .  .  Iu  LiturgtA  Chrysostomi  sacerdos  divisurua  sanctum 
pantrm  didt,  *  Fran^itur  et  ditiditur  Affunt  Deit  Jfiiut  Patrii.'  "  The  Reformtrs,  therefore, 
mny  have  had  itrong  reason  f'^r  disconnecting  the  saying  of  the  A^ma  from  the  actions  at 
the  time  of  consecration,  and  for  placing  it  later  in  the  sen'ice.  Comporo  tho  chang« 
of  place  of  the  signing  with  the  crocs  in  tho  baptismal  service,  and  the  comment  of 
I.'Estrangp,  "Divine  Offices,"  p,  VJOi  ice  also,  oi  to  tho  Aff»M,  II«con*a  vorlu  (Park. 
Soc),  voL  iii.,  p.  278. 

t  BuTOcl,  "Records,"  part  ii.,  book  i. 

X  It  has  Mmctimcfl  been  urged  that  tho  ptilling  down  of  altars  wtu  not  in  accardanos  ^ 
with  the  I*rayer<book.     But  it  is  knovn  that  the  Cmincil  justified  their  mibscqucnt  opUct 
to  take  them  down  ou  the  express  ground  that  tho  I'raycr-lbook  spoke  of  altar  and  table 
"  indifferently,  irithout  prescription  of  tho  fonu  thereof  cither  of  a  (able  or  of  an  altar,'* 
and  that  thus  **  there  is  nothing  either  said  or  meant  contrary  to  the  Bonk  of  Common 
Fmycr,"  and  tbcy  relied  on  the  power  gi%-«n  to  the  bishop  in  his  discretion  to  take  order  for 
appearing  diversity  as  to  the  use  and  pnctising  of  the  book.    Without  git'ing  any  opinioa 
as  to  tliQ  sufficiency  of  this  justification,  wo  may  note  that  it  shows  that  they  did  noti 
claim  a  hl^'h^hand^d  power  to  go  beyond  tho  law,  but  sought  to  bring  themwlrcs  withiftl 
it,  when  their  proceedings  might  bo  disputed.    And  as  we  do  not  hear  of  any  explanatioa.1 
or  justification  of  their  aupport  of  Ridley  in  other  mattcra,  it  may  bo  thought  that  they 
did  not  expect  any  doubt  to  bo  raised  on  these  points.     Tho  *'  Reasons  why  the  Lord's 
Board  should  rather  be  after  tho  funn  of  a  Tuble  than  of  an  Altar,"  circulated  by  the 
Council  in  order  to  justify  ihcir  letter  to  take  down  altars,  will  bo  found  in  "  Cronmex'a 
Hcmoins,"  Torkar  Soc.  £dit,  p.  62i. 
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Again,  tlie  course  taken  liy  Cranmer  points  in  the  same  direction, 
and  Cranmer,  from  position  and  temper,  was  very  unlikely  to  take  any 
step  not  in  accorJauce  with  the  mind  of  the  advisers  of  the  Cix)wn, 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Injunctions  of  1547,  the  archhishop 
hai!  issued  articles  of  inquiry  whicli  followed  them  closely,  and  hod 
asked,  "whether  they  snffer  any  torches,  candles,  tapers,  or  any  other 
lights  to  be  in  your  chm-chcs,  but  only  two  lights  upon  the  high 
ftltar."  In  1550  (after  the  Prayer-book  had  appeared),  he  issued  fresh 
articles.*  Nothing  is  now  said  about  lights,  but  it  is  asked  '*  whether 
any  of  tliis  church  do  keep  or  obscn^o  diligently  and  inviolably, 
without  colour  or  fniud,  the  book  called  the  Common  Trayer,  accord- 
ing to  the  niles  of  the  same  and  the  statute  of  Parliament  authorizing 
the  same  book :  and  whether  you  use  (iny  other  ceremonies  at  the  com- 
munion than  is  mcnfioTi^d  or  allovrd  in  the  same  book  V*  Here,  there- 
fore, is  confirmatory  evidence  that  the  book  was  held  to  proscribe 
■what  it  did  not  sanction. 

Mr.  I*erry  next  addresses  himself  to  the  question  whether  the 
ancient  canous  had  "  authority  of  Parliament "  in  tlie  second  year  of 
Edward  VI.,  so  as  to  justify  the  view  that  they  are  refeii*ed  to  under 
those  M-ords  in  the  rubric,  and  those  regulations  thereby  sanctioned 
at  the  present  day. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  previous  paper,  the  first  step  in  this  argument 
depends  on  the  construction  to  be  put  on  those  acts  of  Henry  VIII. 
which  gave  the  king  power  to  have  a  re\nsian  made  of  the  old  canons, 
and  confened  on  them  an  interim  sanction  until  such  ^e^^sion  was 
accoraplished.  And  we  stated  that  the  Judicial  Committee  spoke 
with  respect  of  an  argument  urged  before  ihom,  viz.,  that  the  power 
in  question  came  to  an  cud  at  the  death  of  Hem-y  A^IIl.,  and  that,  as 
&  legal  consequence,  the  temporary  sanction  given  to  the  canons 
expired  at  the  same  time,  and  was  not  in  force  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI. 

Mr.  Perry  of  course  takes  the  contrary  view.  He  quotes  many 
authorities  to  show  that  a  ceilain  statutory  sanction  of  the  canons 
exists  at  the  present  day.  But  this  we  are  not  concenicd  to  dispute, 
because  25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  19,  was  revived  and  made  perpetual  by  an 
Act  of  Elizalieth.  This  does  not  assist  us  as  to  the  interval  occupied 
by  the  reign  of  Edward.  AVith  the  legal  argument  Air.  Perry  does 
not  directly  deal,  but  he  advances  some  considerations  which  he 
thinks  tell  indirectly  against  it.    Thus  he  argues  that — 

"The  poBturo  of  affuira  wmiM  have  hcon  strange  if  this  nneient  ecclesi- 
astical Iftw  hud  been  wholly  dovoiil  of  civil  sanction  at  tlial  tiiiic  [f'.c,  under 


•  "  Articles  of  Inquiry  at  the  Tisitation  of  the  Cathedral  CLurcIi  of  Cdiiterbuiy  " — 
("  CraDoer'a  HemaiDS  and  Lct'.cri/'  Parker  Soc,  p.  159]. 
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Sdu-anl  TL}  Tho  pipol  sapremacy  luid  lately  been  aboli&Uod,  which  at 
least  was  practically  roerciTc  in  respect  of  the  canon  law.  liut  in  tho 
absenco  of  any  Bubstitutod  state  recognitiun,  delimiueuts  must  havo  beeiL 
anerely  aznenable  to  the  ordinary  and  episcopal  authority  of  tho  diooesanai^] 
who  probably  could  not  hare  Dofoiocd  their  decisions  by  any  tcmpomt] 
penalties,  and  thus  the  ecclesiastical  courts  would  have  been  iu  the  awlcT 
condition  of  adjudicating  upon  causes  without  power  to  give  efiect  to  thoir 
decrees  if  treated  with  contempt" — (P.  4G4.) 

This  reasoning  is  scarcely  valid.  By  the  expiratioa  of  the  Acts  of 
Henn'  VIII.,  the  ecclesiastical  luw  would  (it  is  apprehended)  simply 
be  remitted  to  its  preWous  couditiou,  l>eing  neither  annulhfd  iior 
strengthened.  And  at  common  law,  and  by  9  £dw.  II.,  stat.  i,  c.  13^ 
the  procedure  seems  to  have  been  well  settle*!  Not  only  did  the  ^ 
secular  courts  not  interfere  with  the  excommunication  of  tlie  court 
Christian  (unless  the  latter,  by  exceeding  their  constitutional  powc 
rendered  themselves  open  to  a  prohibition),  but  actually  aided  it  by 
temporal  disabilities  and  penalties.  Not  only  coiild  no  excommnni- 
cated  man  bring  an  action  (so  that  he  lost  his  civil  stitus),  but  when 
a  party  remained  under  e,\communicatiou  for  forty  days,  the  bishop 
might  certify  it  into  Chancery,  and  a  wi-it  "De  excommunicato 
capiendo  "  might  issuei,  under  wliich  the  party  would  be  imprisoned. 
(Bum,  "  Eccles.  Law,"  ii.,  p.  248.)  But  the  t*jmporal  judges  would  thus 
recognize  the  sentence  of  the  spiritual  authority  oidy  when  they  had 
the  power  of  ascertaining  that  it  had  acted  'within  its  jurisdiction  and ' 
according  to  law;  in.  order  that,  if  it  were  otherwise,  they  might 
compel  the  bishop  to  do  justice  and  absolve  the  party.  iVnd  because 
no  such  compulsion  could  be  put  upon  the  Pope,  the  court  refused  to 
recognise  or  act  upon  a  papal  excommxmication.*  This  being  so,  the 
abolition  of  the  papal  supiiemacy  would  hardly  affect  seriously  the 
powers  of  our  domestic  ecclesiastical  tribuuals. 

ifr.  Perry's  next  aigiunent  is  that  as  Mary  repealed  the  25  Hen. 
VIII.,  c.  19,  and  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  15,  we  must  conclude  that  they 
were  then  deemed  to  be  in  force,  and  therefore  had  been  in  force  in 
the  previous  reign. 

We  must  therefore  look  at  these  Acts,  and  at  their  connection  with 
35  Hen.  A'lIL,  c.  16.  It  appears  to  stend  thus :— 25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  19, 
gives  power  to  the  king  to  nominate  thirty-two  persons  to  revise  the 
canons, — 

"irhepeof  16  to  be  of  the  elersy  and  16  to  be  of  tlio  temporalty  of 
tho  Up|K?r  and  Nether  House  of  the  I'arlioment,  and  if  any  of  the  said 
32  persons  so  choeeu  shall  luipi>en  to  die  before  their  fuU  detemiinationy 
then  hia  HigkD«»8  to  uomiuute  otlier  from  time  to  time  of  the  paid  tn*o 
Houses  of  the  Parliament^  to  supply  the  nuukbcr  of  the  said  two-oud-thirty." 

•  Se«  2  Initit.,  623,  and  Coke'*  Preface  to  Cftwdnry'i  Cow,  5  Rflp.,  and  iho  "  Tear 
JBook,"  II  Utn.  XV.,  ioL  14,  wbicb  lul  is  a  diftinct  auUiority  ob  Uie  maUet  befin 
R«fonuti<a. 
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Two  years  later,  when  this  ParUament  was  coming  to  an  end,  and 
notlung  had  been  done  in  the  mutter,  it  hcoame  nucdful  to  give  further 
powers.  For  the  king's  choice  had  been  hinited  to  members  of  Par- 
liament, i.  f,,  as  it  seems,  of  the  existing  Tarliament  *  Accordingly, 
27  HeiL  VIII.,  c.  15,  was  passedjwhich  recited  the  former  Act  at 
length,  and  then  proceeded, — 

**And  forasmuch  as  the  King's  Higbnejw  halli  not  named  and  nstfigned 
the  said  32  persons  since  the  making  ol"  tbo  said  Act,  Be  it  therefore 
enacted  .  .  .  that  tho  ICing's  Majesty  ahall  have  full  power  and  autliority, 
as  uvU  ct/ore  m  aftt^r  the  dissolution  of  tki«  present  Parlicuneiit,  at  his 
wiU  and  ^V(yf.»«re  to  name  and  assign  16  pereons  of  the  clergy  and  16 
lay  personfl  of  the  tempomlty,  and  if  after  such  nomination  any  of  the  stud 
persons  happen  to  dcccuso,  that  tho  King's  Hit^dme^s  shaU  have  ptiwor  and 
authority  to  nominate  and  assign  from  limo  to  time  other  in  their  places 
to  supply  the  number  of  the  said  32.  And  tliat  tho  said  32  persons 
so  to  be  nominated  by  his  Majesty  at  all  times  from  henceforth,  for 
the  term  of  tlirco  years  next  after  the  di**8olution  uf  this  rarliumeiit,  fihall 
have  power  and  authority  to  assemble  theniaelves  together  from  time  to 
time  by  tho  King'd  commandment  tor  the  due  and  pericct  execution  of  this 
Act,"  &C. 

Here  the  king's  choice  is  not  restricted  to  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  dissolution  is  not  to  detei-mine  it ;  yet  a  limit  is  fixed, 
viz.,  that  the  commissioners  are  to  finish  their  work  in  three  years 
from  finch  dissolution. 

This  period  liaving  expired,  and  still  no  steps  having  Inxin  taken,  a 

?r  Parliament  found  it  expedient  to  regrant  the  power.  And  the 
TAct  35  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  16,  reciting  27  Hen.  VIJI.,  c.  15,  and  that  no 
review  had  been  made,  gave  the  power  to  the  king  "  from  time  to 
time  during  his  Iliglmess'  life." 

"No  power,  therefore,  nnder  any  of  the  Acts  was  in  existence  during 
the  reign  of  Eilward,  and  accordingly  we  fintl  that  a  like  power  is 
granted  to  ICtlward,  rfc  novo,  by  3  &  4  Edw.  VI.,  c.  11. 

The  remaining  (luestion  is,  why  did  Marj-  repeal  any  of  these  Acts 
and  why  is  the  last  Act  not  expressly  repealed  ?  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  first  Act  contained  matter  relating  to  the  submission  of  the  clergy 
and  to  eccleaiasticjil  appeals  highly  obnoxioas  to  the  Pope  and  papal 
clergy,  and  this  matter  was  all  recited  and  incorporated  in  the  second 
Act.     Hence  there  was  abundant  reason  fur  repealing  both  of  them. 

•  Thii  Booms  tie  Knso  put  on  the  Act  hy  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  15,  which  wc  are  about  to 
qaotc.  Aud  Lord  Hanlwicke  (2  Aik)-D»,  G68)  speak&  of  the  power  given  by  it  as  "cod- 
tbiued  "  and  "  prolonged  "  by  tho  two  later  Acts,  which  wouJd  iiol  have  been  the  caac  had 
the  first  Act  extended  to  nny  I'orHamcnt.  At  all  events,  it  could  not  extend  beyond  the 
detth  of  Henry,  for  it  did  not  name  im  nict»;i«an.  Hoivover,  3d  Hun.  VIII.,  c.  16,  dif- 
tinctly  restrictod  tho  power  lo  the  life  of  the  Icing,  which  M'ould  probably  hare  modified 
any  previous  power  of  a  larger  kind  had  it  existed.  (Comp.  O'FIaherty  r.  M'tJowcll, 
6  House  of  Lorda  Coses,  142). 
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Tlicro  was  no  such  reason  for  expressly  repealing  tlie  35  Hen.^ 
Vlll.,  c.  16» 

The  ground  therefore  remains  sti]I  fuJly  open  for  the  view  urge«l  l>efore 
the  .TiuUcial  Committee,  that  tlie  power  to  revise  the  cauoiis  Imviiig 
exi)irtHl,  the  statutoiy  confirmation  of  them,  which  was  to  last  only 
Mniil  the  revision  was  accoDiplished,  ceased  M'ith  the  expiration  of 
the  power.  Whether  this  arj^ument  l>e  well  fouiidetl  depends  of 
course  on  considerations  of  a  legal  and  somewhat  technical  character. 
Something'  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  our  former  paper,  and 
needs  not  now  to  be  repeated.  But  at  all  events,  the  position  that 
the  canons  had  not  statutory  authority  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
derives  nuich  confirmation  from  au  iudepcndent  soui*co.  The  conduct 
of  the  authorities  in  the  reign  of  Kdwanl  VI.  may  be  shown  to  have 
been  such  as  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  supposition  that  they 
regarded  the  mediaeval  canons  as  having  the  authority  of  an  Act  ofj 
Parliumeut.  Thus,  in  1547,  a  proclamation  was  issued  against  iuuov 
tions  hy  private  authority,  but  it  contained  an  exception  to  the  effect 
that  no  man  was  to  be  punished — 

"  For  not  bearing  a  candle  on  Cnndletnas-day,  not  taking  ashes  upon 
Afih  ^V'cdnesday,  nor  boftring  palm  upon  Palm  Sunday,  not  c^?oping  to 
the  cross,  not  taking  holy  brencl  or  Imly  walt-r,  or  for  omitting  other  such 
ritCB  and  ceremonies  conconiing  religion  oiul  Ibu  use  of  the  Church,  which 
the  most  reverend  father  in  Ood  the  An^hbiahop  of  Canterbury,  by  his 
Majesty *«  will  and  commandment,  with  the  advice  aforesaid  [).  t,  oftha 
Protector  and  Council],  hatli  declared  or  heniafter  shall  declare  lo  the  other 
bishops  by  bis  writing  under  seal,  as  heretofore  hath  been  accustomed,  to  be 
omitt'od  or  changed."  f 

This  proclamation  was  issued  on  February  Gth  in  the  second  year  of 
Edward,  and  wns  therefore  subsequent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Proclama- 
tion Act  by  1  Edw.  VI.,  c.  12.  Hence  no  statutory  force  could  now 
be  claimed  for  it  other  than  the  general  authority  to  redress  abuses, 
given  by  the  Acts  of  Supremacy,  &c.,  and  this  could  not  be  supposed 
to  extend  to  abolish  canons  having  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Now,  not  to  speak  of  the  power  reser^'ed  to  the  archbiflhop 
hy  dii-cction  of  the  king  and  council  \x\  change  rites  and  ceremonies, 
but  louking  merely  at  the  cases  expressly  mentiuued,  it  is  clear  that 
creeping  to  the  cross  is  identicid  with  the  "adoration  of  the  rood" 
commanded  on  Good  Friday  by  a  canon  of  Elfric.J  and  .sanctioned  by 

•  There  arc,  howevw,  general  worcis  in  1  j:  2  Phil.  &  Mary,  c.  fl,  \  24,  vhirh  might 
extend  to  repeal  3o  IZco.  VIII.,  c.  IG,  thouj^h  not  expressly  mcationed.  If  it  wu 
intetidfd  thtus  to  inclaile  It,  it  wotdd  be  becatuw  an  trpxred  Avt  may  elill  lie  lot^ked  at  for 
»ome  purix>*t'B  for  Mbich  a  reptaietl  Act  caimot  bo  Iwkcd  at  (See  Suravvoson  i*.  Ulirer, 
8  Me(-4.  k  Weill.,  p.  241) ;  nod  it  might  he  dcsiraUo  to  obliterate  from  the  Statutfi*boo1[ 
any  otuit^ment  that  the  cauous  required  to  be  revised. 

t  See  CardveU'a  "  Doc.  Ann.,*'  vol.  i.,  p.  42 ;  Iluniet, "  Becordt,"  port  ii.,  book  i.,  No.  23. 

X  Juhnson,  sub  anno  967. 
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Archbishop  Arundel  *  when  he  directs  that  no  one  is  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  decrees,  &c., — 

"Circa  adorathuem  cruets  glorxoga^  imagiatim  sanctorum  Tencrationcs 
sen  peregrinationea  a<l  loca  aut  reltqnias  corundem,  sed  ah  umnilms  doceatiir 
,  ,  .  cmcem  et  imaginem  cmcitixi  cet^irasquo  iraaginos  SiUicU)runi  in 
ipsonim  moinoriain  ot  honorcm  qnoa  ligiiraiil  ;ic  ipsorum  locn  ot  reUquiaa 
process! onibu 5,  gcuutlcctiouibus»  iucUiiatiombus,  thuritiwxtionibus,  dcoscula- 
tionibus,  oblutioiiibus,  luminaiium  accctisionibus,  et  pcrcj^riuationibus, 
cecnon  aliia  quibuscunquc  modia  ct  I'ormia,  quibus  nostria  et  Pncdeccssoruja 
nostronini  tcmporibus  Heri  cousnovit,  venerari  debei-e." 

And  as  U)  holy  bread,  it  is  recognizetl  by  a  canon  of  Edgar,  960, 
*'  That  no  hallowed  thing  be  neglected ;  as  holy  water,  salt,  frankin- 
cense, hvcml,  or  anytliiiig  that  is  holy."-t*  So,  too,  by  a  canon  of 
Peccham,  salt  imd  bread  ua-e  named  among  other  necessaries  for 
Divine  sen"ice  to  be  found  by  the  parishiouers.J  And  by  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Giles  de  Iiridi>ort,  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1236,  the 
parishioners  are  to  provide  "the  wax  cautUcs  iu  the  cbiinccl,  and 
also  sufficient  light  tliroiigbout  the  whole  year  at  matins,  vespers,  and 
the  mass,  and  blest  bread  with  caudles."  § 

But  to  proceed.  In  1550  we  come  to  the  Council  order  to  take 
down  altars  and  to  place  communion  tiibles  in  their  stciuL  |]  We  havo 
already  seen  that  the  Council  were  solicitous  to  show  that  tliis  order 
Tvas  not,  as  they  deemed,  inconsistent  with  the  new  prayer-bonk;  but 
there  is  no  ti-ace  of  any  consciousness  that  it  might  be  hchl  to  be  at 
variance  with  any  statutoiy  autliority  possessed  by  the  ancient  canons. 
Yet  these  canons  of  couise  were  directly  contravened  by  the  course 
pursued  by  the  CounciL  IT 

But  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  cases  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Proclaiuation  Act,  The  famous  Injunctions  of  1547,  though  it 
be  granted  that  tliey  were  issued  under  that  Act,  could  not  have 
rejwaled  a  canon  having  statutory  authority,  for  the  Act  specially 
forbids — 

"That  by  any  proclamation  to  bo  nmde  by  virtue  of  tliis  Act,  any  Acta, 
conmion  laws  Btanding  at  this  jirL'seut  time  ia  strength  and  force,  nor  yet 
any  lawfid  or  hiudablu  customs  of  this  rcidni  or  other  hia  Majesty's  dom.ini".>ns, 
nor  any  of  them,  shidl  be  infringed,  broken,  or  sul^verted,  and  specially  all 
the  Acta  eUmdiiig  this  liour  ia  i'orce,  which  have  been  mode  in  the  King's 
Highneaa'B  time,"  Jjc— (31  Ilea.  Yill.,  c.  8.) 

*  Jobiuon,  sub  anno  H08  ;  Lyndtrondr  Lib.  «•.  Tit,  fi,  p,  298;  uid  coBipare  Westertos 
V.  LUldfll,  Moore,  p.  16".  f  Johtuoa,  sub  anno  900.  J  ii/rf.,  post  aoo.  1281. 

I  This  is  cited  Ly  Mr.  ChamlnTs  on  ncicniint  uf  the  alluston  to  lights,  but  ii  cq^ually 
uppties  to  holy  brvad;  and  if  tho  luttt^r  coultZ  bo  swept  away  by  a  more  prucUmationt 
could  tho  former  aland  on  any  better  fooling,  or  have  statutory  authority  P 

D  Canl.,  "  Doc.  Ann.,"  i.,  p.  100. 

H  J!,  y.,  in  a  council  held  at  Wincheati-r  by  Lanfrane,  In  1071,  one  of  the  hoods  is, 
"  Of  altars,  thai  th«y  bo  of  atone  "  (Jobn«(m,  sub.  anu.  1071). 
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Yet  these  Injunctions  certainly  were  contmry  to  the  canon  of  Anindel 
as  to  images,  relics,  and  pilgrimages  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  to 
many  others.  * 

But  Mr.  Perry  comes  to  contemporary  evidence,  and  two  testimonies 
are  alleged  to  show  that,  in  point  of  fact,  lights  on  the  communion 
table  were  used  imder  tlie  first  B(X)k  of  KiUvard  YI.  One  is  a  letter 
from  Bucer  and  Fagius  (who  were  then  at  Lamheth)  of  April  26, 
1549,  in  whicli  they  state  that  they  had  recently  ^vaited  on  the  arch- 
bishop, and  subsequently  procec<l  to  give  some  account  of  the  religioua 
changes  in  England.     They  say, — 

•*  We  hoar  that  some  concessions  have  lieen  made  both  to  a  roBpcct  for 
antifpiity,  and  to  tho  iailrmity  of  tho  present  age  ;  sucli,  fur  iiutUincc',  as  the 
vestments  commonly  used  iu  the  sucrami^nt  of  tho  Eucharist,  and  tho  use  of 
candles  :  so  also  in  reganl  to  the  conuiiemoTalion  of  the  Jend,  and  the  use  of 
chrism  ;  for  ire  kwnti  jiot  to  \chai  extent  or  in  what  mrt  it  prrvaih,  ITiey 
afiKrm  that  there  is  no  superstition  iu  these  things,  and  that  thoy  are 
only  to  be  retainod  for  a  time,  lest  the  people,  uot  haviiij^  yet  learneil  Christy 
should  bo  deterred  by  too  extensive  iiuiovaUoiia  from  embracing  his  religion, 
and  that  rathur  they  may  be  won  over." 

The  canilid  conlcssion  that  the  writora  were  but  impci-fectly  in- 
fonned,  and  the  fact  that  they  wrote  before  the  new  book  came  into 
general  use,  seems  to  render  this  evidence  somewhat  weak.  It  is 
aigued  that  they  were  right  in  re-s])ect  to  the  other  things  mentioned, 
but  tliis  is  only  true  with  some  limitatioa  Chrism,  for  instance, 
though  retained  iu  baptism,  seems  to  have  Inien  discontinued  in 
coniinuation,  ami  the  use  of  the  tajier  in  baptism  was  ab(»lished, 
More;ovcr  there  may  have  been  sonic  thought  of  tolerating  altar  lights 
for  a  while  without  actively  interfering  against  them,  but  without 
allowing  their  legality. 

At  all  events  the  question  is,  whether  the  prospective  anticipations 
of  tlicae  foi-eigners  are  better  and  more  conclusive  than  tlie  distinct 
proof  which  we  have  of  the  subsetiuent  action  taken  by  the  Bishop  of 
Londuu  iti  his  Visitation  Articles,  supported  too,  as  he  seems  to  have 
been,  by  the  ro)*al  authority  ? 

The  second  testimony  is  tlmt  of  Hooper,  who  writes  to  Bullinger  oa 
December  27, 1549,  from  London,  and  says, — 

"The  altars  aro  here  in  many  churches  changed  into  tables.  Tlic  public 
celebration  of  tho  Lord's  Supper  U  vei^*  far  from  the  order  and  institntiou  of 
our  Lortl.  Although  it  is  adminiiitered  in  both  kind*!,  yet  in  some  plnees  tho 
BUpper  is  celebmtcd  three  times  a  day.  AVhere  Ihny  used  heretofi>rc  to 
celebrate  in  the  morning  tho  maitti  of  the  aposth*,  they  now  Imvu  the  com- 
mmtion  of  tlie  apostles;  where  they  hud  the  rittiAtf  of  tlie  blessed  Virgin, 
they  now  have  the  communion,  whicli  they  call  the  comiintniou  of  the 
Virgin ;  wliore  they  had  llie  principal  or  high  ?/«/**,  they  now  have,  as  they 
call  it,  the  high  communiofK     They  stiU  retain  their  vestments  and  the 

*  See,  for  inatuicc,  tbo  2n(l,  3rd,  and  11th  of  the  Injaoctions. 
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eandli's  hrfijre  the  altars;  in  tlio  churches  they  always  chant  iho  Iniurnt,  aud 
other  hymns  relating  to  the  Lonl's  Supper,  but  in  our  own  language.  And 
that  papery  may  not  )*e  lost,  the  mass  priests,  although  thoy  lu-o  compelled 
to  tlisfiontinuo  the  use  of  the  latin  language,  yet  moat  carefully  observe 
the  same  tone  and  manner  of  chanting  to  'wluch  they  irere  heretofore 
aociiatomcd  in  tho  papacy." 

Now  the  short  remark  to  be  made  on  this  is,  that  tilings  are  hero 
spoken  of  which  ■vrere  taking  place,  not  vrith  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities,  but  the  contrary.  For  instance,  on  June  24,  1549  (six 
months  before  this  letter  of  Hooper's),  the  Coimcil  wrote  to  Bonner  in 
these  terms : — 

"Having  very  credible  notice  tliat  within  your  cathedral  chiu'ch  there 
"bo  as  yet  the  apostles'  mass  and  our  lady's  mass,  and  other  mneses  of  such 
peculiar  name,  imder  the  defence  and  nomination  of  our  huly'e  communion 
and  the  apostlea'  communion,  used  in  private  chapels  and  other  remote 
places  of  tlie  same,  and  not  in  the  chancel,  contrary  to  the  King's  Majesty's 
proceedings,  the  same  being  fur  that  misuse  di.spleasing  to  Gi-hI,  for  thy  place, 
Paul's,  in  example  not  tolerable,  for  the  fondness  of  tho  name  a  scorn  to 
the  reverence  of  tho  communion  of  tbc  Lord's  body  and  blood  ;  we,  for 
the  augmentation  of  God's  houour  and  f^lury,  and  the  consonance  of  liis 
Majesty's  Liws,  and  Ihe  avoiding  of  murmur,  have  thought  good  to  will 
and  command  you  that  from  henceforth  no  such  masses  in  this  manner 
bo  in  your  church  any  longer  use*-!,  but  that  the  holy  blessoil  communion, 
according  Ui  the  Act  of  ParUamont,  be  ministered  at  the  high  idtar  of 
the  church,  and  in  no  other  places  of  the  same,  and  oidy  at  such  timo 
as  your  high  masses  were  wont  to  bo  used  ;  except  some  numlwj  of  ])eople 
desire  (for  their  necessary  business)  to  have  a  communion  in  tho  morning, 
and  yet  the  same  to  he  executed  in  the  chancel  at  tho  high  altar,  as  it  is 
appointed  in  tho  hook  of  the  public  eervipe,  without  CAUtelo  or  digression 
from  the  common  order;  and  herein  you  shall  not  only  satisfy  onr  expectation 
of  your  confonuity  in  all  lawful  things,  hut  also  avoid  the  murmur  of  sundiy 
that  ho  therewith  justly  offended,"  &c. — Cirri!.,  "  />.«:.  /!»«.,"  vol.  L,  p.  76. 

After  this,  it  is  surely  imjx^ssihle  to  admit  that  the  various  things 
named  by  Hooper  were  done  with  tlie  sanction  of  the  autliorilies,  and 
as  a  part  of  the  recognised  system.*  Anil  ulJ  usages  might  well  have 
gone  on  for  some  time  without  interference,  for  Bonner  continued 
Bishop  of  Ijondoa  for  many  months.  Until  the  appointment  of  Kidley 
in  Fcbruar}'-,  1530,  episcopal  authority  would  certainly  not  be  forward 
in  the  cause  of  reformation.  In  fact,  we  know  that  Bonner  received 
several  monitions  for  his  slackness  in  the  matter.f 

*  If  Durout  bo  roiTRct,  a  nmiLir  reintrk  holds  Rooil  ns  to  tho  chunting,  which  he 
sxpKMly  flays  the  kutboritic*  at  this  time  iuteriered  to  alter  ("Ilist.  Kcfurm.,"  vol.  iL, 
p.  IS9,  edit.  186S). 

t  Seo  Foio,  '•  Acta  and  Mon.,"  vol.  v.,  pp.  726-9.  In  a  letter  from  tho  Lady  Sfory  to 
the  Council  even  so  late  as  Ucc^mbcT,  loJO,  M-hen  &i<Ucy  vu  bishop,  >he  says:  '*  I  see 
nnd  bf>iir  of  divent  that  do  not  obey  your  Btiilutcs  and  prrtclainntumB,  and  novcrthclcsi 
OKapc  without  pumihmcnt,"  which  shows  how  hard  it  was  to  in«ur«  confonuity ;  and 
in  the  Council  Book,  under  date  October  11,  1550,  we  find  "a  letter  to  Thomas  .^itUcy  to 
join  with  ii.  or  lii.  hoQ«st  ^ntltouen  in  London  for  the  observRtion  of  the  usage  of  tho 
oommumon  in  Towles,  whereof  iuformation  was  given  that  it  wiu  used  aa  a  rcrio  hubs.*' 
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But  even  if  we  were  to  concede  that  the  evidence  now  l>efore  »i3 
showed  some  nctonl  use  of  altar  lights,  the  question  would  still  recur, 
by  what  authority  did  it  take  place  I  Was  it  by  virtue  of  the  canons  ? 
But  if  80,  surely  it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  in  the  testi- 
monies just  adduced  about  incense  or  other  matters,  whicli  stood  on 
the  same  footing  with  altar  lifjhts,  as  being  required  by  those  canons. 
The  isolated  mention  of  lights  does  not  look  as  if  they  were  uioiu- 
tained  on  a  ground  which  would  equally  have  supported  other  orna- 
ments of  which  no  mention  is  made. 

Or  was  it  by  virtue  of  the  Injunctions  ?  But  if  so,  it  must  bare 
been  in  respect  merely  of  a  royal  authority  attaching  to  them,  for 
their  statutory  authority  was  withdrawn  before  1541).  And  conse- 
quently the  case  in  favour  of  altar  lights  is  not  strengtheneti  by  a  user 
of  this  description.  For  it  is  not  a  user  by  "autliority  of  r'arliaraeut," 
and  thcrt^fore  comes  short  of  what  is  required  by  the  present  rubric. 
For  anj'thing  that  appears,  when  that  rubric  was  first  framed  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  tlie  words  "  by  authority  of  l*arliament "  may  have 
been  inserted  in  onlcr  to  cut  ofif  ornaments  used  on  any  other  ground 
in  the  time  of  Edward. 

And  this  leads  to  the  remark  that,  in  reality,  the  principal  point  In 
debate  is  the  true  construction  of  an  Elizabethan  enactment.  Our 
present  rubric  simply  reiwats  the  language  of  1  Eliz.,  c.  2,  §  25  •  And 
when  it  is  ui^ed  tliat  the  words  "  authority  of  Parliament  in  the 
second  year  of  Edwaixl  VI.,"  there  foimd,  are  applicable  not  only  to 
tl»e  Prayer-lmok  of  1549,  but  to  various  canons  and  injunctions 
allied  to  have  |>arliamcntary  sanction,  the  question  is  one  of  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  in  the  reign  of  EUz:ibeth. 

Hence  it  becomea  proper  to  look  at  the  way  in  which  I  Eliz.,  c,  2, 
was  understood  and  acted  on  when  it  had  recently  been  passed- 
Evidcnce  of  nsage,  though  not  allowed  to  contradict  a  plain  enact- 
ment, is  often  admissible  to  explain  an  ambiguity,  assumiug,  for  the 
sake  of  ailment,  that  snch  can  fairly  l>e  shown  to  exist 

The  object,  then,  must  bo  to  collect,  not  statements  of  opinion,  but 
evidence  of  fact.  lu  what  way  was  the  statute  generally  acted  on 
with  the  cognizance  of  the  authorities?  And  as  a  preliminary  we  may 
take  notice  that  the  legislation  in  question  did  not  follow  upon  an  era 
of  puritanism,  when  lights,  &c.,  had  been  geuei-ally  abolitshetl  or  dis- 
useil  (in  wliicli  case  their  restoration  in  a  few  cases  might  outweigh 
many  instances  of  their  not  being  used,  on  the  ground  that  tlie  new ' 

*  It  adds,  iodcnl,  the  words  "ftt  rU  timea  of  their  ministnidun,"  after  the  words 
"  minulcra  thereof,"  and  atrikmi  nut  the  pover  to  the  Crown  to  tnko  "  further  ardiT." 
But  ntithcr  of  these  altcrntions  attvcta  in  the  least  thu  question  ns  to  altar  U(;hls,  incense, 
Ac  No  fiirthor  order  w&s  ever  made  on  these  points.  The  rubric  of  Klizabvth's  IVayei^ 
book  did  not  follow  the  prrcise  hinguaga  of  the  Act,  but  expressed  "  the  suite  thing  ia 
other  words,"  as  obenrred  in  Wostertou  f.  liddcU. 
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law  could  only  come  into  operation  gradually),  but  a  periotl  during 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  services  had  been  restored,  and  had  pre- 
vailed in  full  vigour.  If,  therefore,  it  be  reaaouablo  (as  it  probably  is) 
to  allow  for  the  directions  of  the  Act  not  prevailing  even.-^where  at 
once,  the  rcsidt  will  be  that  a  certain  number  of  instances  of  the  use 
of  lights  \roul<l  not  be  entitled  to  detract  from  the  ettect  of  evidence 
that  they  were  very  generally  discontinued.  Now  how  docs  the  fact 
stand  ?  Harding,  a  Itoman  Catholic  writ-er,  had,  as  is  well  known,  a 
controversy  ^^•ith  Jewel  on  the  reforms  adopted  in  the  Chui-ch  of 
Englaud,  and  amongst  other  things  he  brings  the  following  charge : — 

"  ConcenxiJig  ceremouies,  if  ye  shuw  us  not  the  use  of  chrism  in  your 
churches,  if  the  sign  of  the  cross  he  not  homo  t>cfore  you  in  processions  and 
otherwise  used,  if  holy  water  be  aholisheti,  if  lights  at  the  gospel  and  com- 
muuiou  be  not  had,  if  pecuhar  vestments  for  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops 
be  taken  away,*  and  many  such  other  the  like,  judge  ye  whether  yo  luive 
duly  kept  the  old  ceremonies  of  the  Church."' — ihinihnj  atjainst  Jeicel,  cited 
i»  JeweTs  "  Defence  of  the  Apolo'jJjf" Parker  Soc.  iklit.y  p.  176. 

Jewel's  reply  is, — 

"  Touching  your  lights  and  tapers,  Peatua  Rhenanns,  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  judgment,  douhteth  not  hut  ye  borrowed  the  iwe  thereof  from  the 
heathens.  1  grant,  the  Christians  in  old  time  had  lights  ui  tlieir  churches 
when  they  met  together  at  their  eonmion  prayers.  iJnt  it  iippeai-eth  hy  the 
ancient  futhers  thut  the  same  lightii  surve<l  to  tsolace  tlium  against  the  dark, 
and  not  for  any  use  of  religion.  St.  Augustine  saith,  '  Vovent  alius  oleum, 
aUus  cemm,  oA  luuilnaria  uoctia* — Tfiey  promiee  (to  the  Cliurch)  one  oil, 
another  wax,  for  the  mgiU  Uijhis.  Likewise  saith  Eusebius,  k.-atinp<jy  f  wc* 
tvov  e^pciTai  rpoc  tirXa/Ji^o'  role  iV)(p^iyoii  :  Jfptis  purus,  quantum  Bati» 
ejuei  Oil  jtroiheiuium  luvien  precaiitibws — A  char  liyhtj  so  ynucJi  as  might 
gujice  the  pwple  at  their  prayers.  So  likewise  saith  S.  Ilierome,  *  Ccrcoa 
non  clarS.  luce  accendimus,  sed  ut  noctis  tenebras  hoc  solatio  lemperemus  * 
— -Wi}  li'jhi  not  our  tapers  <U  mid-day^  but  only  by  this  comfort  to  case  the 
darkness  of  the  night." 

"We  have  here,  then,  the  statement  as  a  fact  hy  Harding,  of  a  cir- 
cumstance of  public  notoriety,  and  we  have  Jewel,  in  reply,  not 
denying  the  accuracy  of  the  charge,  but  admitting  and  justifying 
it  And  this  was  not  done  in  a  corner.  Jewel's  Defence  of  the 
Apology  was  a  work  which  excited  the  greatest  attention.  We  are 
told  that  Archbishop  Parker  took  pains  at  the  time  to  Jmvc  it  placed 
in  parish  churches,  and  that  subsequently  Arcbbishop  Baucioft 
required  the  same  to  be  done  with  Jewel's  whole  works,  -f 

*  If  it  be  objected  thnt  the  passage  provvB  too  macI^  on  tbe  ground  of  vbat  it  sajs  u 
to  Tcstntents,  it  muBt  he  rvmcinWrcd  that  the  pru-tlce  on  this  point  in  ibc  cirly  part  of 
£lLcabeth's  reign  wm  Tcry  loose,  and  that  the  adrertisvmcDtfi  about  the  timo  Hording 
wrote,  or  soon  &ftor,  tanctioaed  considerable  changes.  JIcoco  his  sweeping  aswrtion. 
And  it  is  tu  be  noted  that  Jevul,  in  hia  reply,  pBM«i  lightly  over  thu  question  of  vest* 
ments.     lie  perhaps  felt  it  a  delicate  point ;  but  he  has  no  diffideuco  as  to  the  lighta. 

t  Biographical  Memoir  of  JewtJ  iu  Parker  Soc.  Edit.,  p.  xx^ili. ;  Strjrpe,  Parker, 
book  iv.,  chnp.  xiiL;  Cord.,  "  I>o<:.  Aim./'  vol.  ii.,  ^'o.  cxxvi. 
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There  13  another  source  from  which  n  strong  indication  of  the 
meaaing  of  1  EUz^  c.  2,  may  be  collected.  Immediatelv  on  the 
paBsiiij^  of  the"  Act,  royal  Injunctions  were  issued.  These  followed 
doeely  the  Injunctions  of  Edward  VI.  in  1547,  but  with  some 
important  ^'aIiation3,  Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  is  tho 
entire  omission  of  Edward's  third  injunction — tiie  i&mous  one  which 
directed  the  taking  down  of  abused  images,  and  forbade  candles,  &&, 
before  any  image  or  picture,  but  ordered  the  retention  of  "two  lights 
upon  the  high  altar,  before  the  sacrament"  Ki>w  as  it  is  this  on 
wliich  ao  much  reliance  has  been  placed,  it  seems  Tety  signiiicant 
that  it  ihrtis  not  reap}»ear  under  Elizabeth*  If  the  injunction  of 
Edwnrd  formed  the  ^;reat  simctlon  for  the  lights,  and  if  the  authorities 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ha^I  meant  tliat  they  should  be  maintained^ 
why  did  they  not  renew  the  mention  of  them,  instead  of  pointc<lly 
omitting  it,  when  repeating,  almost  xcrhatim,  clauses  that  stood  in 
juxtaposition  to  it  ? 

Xow  whftt  is  there  to  be  set  on  the  other  side?  Chiefly,  aa 
it  seems,  that  tlie  Queen  persisted  for  some  time  in  having  a 
crucifix  or  cross,  -with  lighted  candles,  in  her  own  chapeL  Xow,  ia 
the  first  place,  Elizabeth  might  not  improbably  have  thought  that  the 
Sovereign  was  not  personally  lx>imd  by  the  general  language  of  the 
Statutes  of  Uniformity ;  and  iu  the  next  place,  the  argument  goes  too 
far,  for  it  goes  to  justify  the  use  of  a  crucifix  on  the  commnnion  table, 
the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  wliich  must  be  taken,  since  Wes- 
terton  r.  Liddcll,  to  have  been  decided  in  the  negative.  Further,  the 
result  seems  to  liave  been  that  the  Queen  practically  gave  way ;  for 
though  the  cross,  wax  candles,  and  candlesticks  were  restored  to  her 
chapel  after  their  temporary  removal,  yet  the  same  letter  which 
informs  iis  of  their  restoration  adds,  "  The  candles  heretofore  were 
lighted  eveiy  day,  but  now  not  at  alL"  f 

However,  had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  seem  to  have  had  little 
connection  with  what  is  now  contended  for,  viz.,  candles  lighted  at  the 
holy  coumiunion,  and  wliich  (as  the  "  Directorium  Anglicanum  "  says) 
are  to  be  caca  lamina  save  when  celebration  is  intended.  The  tapera 
in  Elizabeth's  chapel  seem  to  have  been  in  honour  of  the  cruciiix,  by 
which  they  stood.  At  all  events,  they  were  lighted  when  the  com- 
munion was  not  being  celebrated  One  of  the  passages  on  the  subject 
(cited  ami  relied  on  in  I'eny's  "  Lawful  Church  Ornaments,"  ji.  170) 
is  as  follows : — 

'^Mitrch  Wt.  Br.  Bill,  Dean  of  Weetmiuster,  proachod  in  the  Queen's 

*  It  could  hardly  htTO  been  left  out  fi-om  tenderness  fowardfl  images,  bccaiuc  in  tiie 
Artides  of  Miutotion  which  followed  upon  tho  Injimctioiu  wo  l^nd  tho  same  clanss 
Tctainod  which  was  in  those  of  >;d«-nrd,  rut.,  *^  litm,  li\Tiethcr  in  their  churches  and 
<iflpds  all  imagn,  ■hnnea,  all  tahlcs,  candlesticks,  &c.,  hi)  rcmoTcd.F" 

t  Parker  Soc.p  "Zurich  Lcttcn,"  i,,  p.  129;  rarkhunt  to  BulUngcr,  anno  15G3. 
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chapel,  wliere  on  the  table,  standing  aItar-n*iso,  waa  placed  a  cross  and  two 
candleabicka,  with  two  tapers  in  thoni  burning." — Btryjj^a  *Mjm^"  toL  i, 
p.  199. 

And  again,  on  March  24th,-— 

"The  same  day,  in  tho  afternoon,  Bishop  Barlow,  one  of  King  Edwanl's 
hishopa,  now  Bishop  of  Chicheeter,  preacheil  in  Ms  habit  hcl'ore  tho  Que*;n. 
Hia  scnuou  ondtnl  ftt  live  of  tlui  clot;!;,  ami  pn^sontly  aftur  her  chapel  went 
to  evensong ;  the  cross,  ns  before,  standing  on  tlni  oltjir,  and  tfl'o  caudlo- 
aticks,  and  two  tapers  being  in  them  :  and  service  coucludjad,  a  good  uuthum 
waa  sung.*' — ^/&kZ.,  p.  200, 

But  the  passage  just  cited  from  Parkhurst  is  hxdav  omnutm,  for  it 
saya  the  candles  were  lighted  "everj-  day."  And  in  the  account  of 
the  christening  of  the  child  of  a  noLlenian  at  tho  palace  at  Westmin- 
ster, September  30,  15(j5  (Uken  from  Inland's  "Collectanea,"  and 
cited  in  the  "  Hienirgia  Anglicana,"  p.  5),  we  are  told  that  "  the  com- 
munion table  was  ricldy  furnished  with  plate.  .  .  .  Two  pair  of 
candlesticks  of  gold,  two  great  candlesticks  double  gilt  with  lights  of 
virgin  wax,  and  a  crass."  This,  if  it  could  prove  anything  (which 
IS  extiemcly  doubtful),  would  prove  the  u&e  of  lights  not  at  the  com- 
munion, but  at  bnptism. 

But  la-stly,  and  chiefly,  the  whole  account  of  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  Queen's  conduct  in  this  matter  tends  to  show  that  it  was 
at  variance  with  the  established  order  of  things.  In  fact,  there  la 
evidence  that  such  was  the  case ;  for  Sampson,  in  wTiting  to  l*eter 
Mart}'!  in  January,  1559-GO,  says,  "The  crucifix  and  candles  are 
retained  at  court  alone."  *    Tlie  testimony  of  CalfhiU,  also,  is  to  the 

*  Cosin's  testimony,  indeod,  is  somctimM  cited.  IIo  says,  "Tliceo  Mghta  wcro  (by 
virtue  o(  tliis  |>reBent  [ElixiLbetli'e]  rubric,  refeiritig  tu  wliat  -ros  in  uao  in  tbo  sccuiul  uf 
£dirard  VI.)  aftcrv&rda  coutioucd  in  oil  the  Oucca's  cbapck  during  Iicr  whole  reign ; 
and  BD  ora  they  in  tlio  King's  atid  in  many  cathedral  church'SS,  beaid«  the  chapohi  of 
divers  noblemen,  bi^ihope,  and  coUcgcs,  to  thi«  day."— (Cited  in  Ferry's  "XawM  Church 
Omnnicnts,"  p.  -155.) 

Thjit  Elizabeth  kept  lighted  candies  daring  her  wholo  n-ign  is  cootr&ry  to  the  evidence 
of  Parkhurst,  vho  lived  at  the  time;  and  the  rcat  of  Cosiu's  statement  ajipcors  simply  to 
refer  to  what  hu  saw  in  his  onu  time,  too  long  aflcnfarElfl  to  Iw  contemporar}'  cvid^'Uce. 
It  in,  iiidcod,  aomctimcji  used  to  fix  a  meaning  upon  the  rubric  as  ruMUUCtcd  in  1&G2.  But 
— (L)  Strong  evidence  would  bo  noudcd  tu  put  a  diiferent  meaning  upon  it  from  what  it 
^)pears  to  have  had  when  first  introdnced  by  1  Eliz.,  c.  2.  (2.)  Tho  privalo  mw  of 
Cosin  is  not  legal  ovidonce  by  which  to  interpret  a  statute,  even  though  ho  took  part  in 
tho  revision  of  1662.  Even  what  took  placo  in  rorliameut  in  tho  debate  on  a  iJiU,  is  in- 
adnuBsible  to  interpret  it  wbon  passed  into  an  .\ct.  (Itegitia,  r.  Cftpel,  12  Ad.  and  KU.,  Z&% 
ice  p.  411.)  (3.)  Hid  view  rests  on  n  mistaken  ground,  for  ho  relies  on  tho  injunction  aa 
in  force  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  tho  »econd  year  of  Edward  VI.  fsee  his  note*  on  the 
Common  Prayer,  cited  by  Mr.  Perry  in  "  The  Church  and  tho  World,"  p.  -ISS).  (■*.)  Tho 
inataoL'ta  he  gives  show  rather  tho  exception  than  tho  prevailing  usage,  even  in  hie  OM'a 
day.  (o.)  TAstly,  tho  statemont  is  very  loose,  and  may  mean  either  that,  as  in  Kllxabcth's 
case,  the  Ugbt^i  were  ounstuntly  on  the  tabh-,  and  not  apoctolly  connected  with  the  sacra- 
ment ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tho  candles  necesflory  to  light  the  church  were  placed  on 
tho  communian  table — neither  of  which  would  support  the  theory  for  which  they  ara 
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same  effect  It  appears  that  Martial],  a  Eonian  Catholic,  wrote  a 
work  on  the  use  of  the  cross,  and,  emboldened  hy  Elizaheth's  use  of  it 
in  her  chaiiel,  dedicated  it  to  tlie  Queen.  Calf iiill  answen-d  tliia  work, 
and  in  his  jjiefatoiy  epistle,  addressed  to  his  opponent,  he  says  of 
Elizabeth, — 

"As  for  liGr  private  doings,  neither  arc  they  to  be  drawn  as  a  precedent 
for  all  ;  nor  ought  any  man  to  creep  into  the  prince's  bosom,  of  everj'  fact  to 
judge  aa  affection.  This  can  tho  world  well  witness  with  me,  that  uuithcr 
her  gmcc  and  wisdom  hath  such  affiance  in  the  cross  as  you  do  fondly  t«acb, 
neither  takes  it  expwUent  lier  subjects  should  have  tliat  which  she  herself 
(aho  thinketh)  iiuiy  keep  without  oflence.  For  the  multitudo  is  cosily, 
through  ignorance,  abused.  Iler  l^Iajcsty  is  too  well  instructed  for  her  own 
person  to  fall  into  popish  error  and  idolatr}'." — Calfhilly  Aruicer  to  Martially 
Parker  Site.  Edit.,  p.  7. 

It  may  l>o  added,  that  the  suramarj'  of  one  of  the  sections  of  CalfliiU's 
book,  in  the  marginal  note  and  in  the  table  of  contents,  is,  "There 
must  be  no  tapers  on  the  Ixird's  table."  Calfbill  was  at  various  times 
Proctor  in  Convocation,  Sub-dean  of  Christchurch,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Colchester,  and  in  1570  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  AVorceater, 
but  died  before  consecration. 

Consideriuf;  that  the  advocates  of  altar  lights  ai-e  endeavouring  to 
reatore  what,  to  say  the  least,  is  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  a  lon^;  period,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  are  bound  to  prove  their  case  rigorously.     Yet,  when  the  author- 


adduced.  A  like  ambiguity  prerail«  when  cases  aro  alleged  of  the  mention  of  murira 
candlesticlcs  iu  rburrh  invcutoricft.  Dr.  LuBliingUm  exprcMly  Banctioiiod  the  roteation  of 
tho  nmdteaticks  complained  of  in  tho  Koighttbridgo  churches,  and  no  doulit  fLitura  in- 
quircrs  iriU  find  them  named  in  accounts  of  the  church  property  there.  Itut  vc  of  thia 
genomtion  know  that  this  is  no  proof  of  their  liturgical  uio,  becauM  ire  hare  the  Judgment 
before  ua  which  olloirs  thorn  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  giring  nccewary  light,  luid  for 
that  puipoflf)  alone.  Mr.  Ferry  himself,  after  giring  eome  inventories  taken  by  Itoyol 
Commiaaioiu,  soys  very  candidly,  "  In  printing  these  inTcntorics,  lot  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood as  implying  that  all  the  omamenta  desoribed  in  them  were  i«  hw  in  tho  Church  of 
England  when  tho  Commisaiona  wore  iasncd  in  1562,  or  even  at  on  earlier  period  of 
Edward's  rmgn.  A  comparison  of  these  documents  with  the  list  given  at  pp.  35  and  36  of 
the  ornaments  and  ceremonies  abolished  by  the  end  of  Edward's  second  year,  will  ehow 
with  Mmie  accuracy  which  of  tho  artiolaf  in  these  full  catalogues  hail  been  rcndetvd  uKlcia 
or  iUegal  by  ritual  and  other  changes :  in  liko  manner,  tho  list  fuminhed  at  p.  113  will  show 
what  other  things  enumer&tad  in  the  inventories  were  no  longer  in  irgal  nso  after  the 
prohibitions  given  from  the  beginning  of  Edward's  third  year  until  his  death.  iJut  as  all 
theso  ornaments  (whether  U-golly  usable  or  not]  rtfaained  in  the  churches,  no  doubt  there 
vaa  considerable  variety  of  practice  respecting  them,"  &o.,  &e.  ('*  Lawful  Church  Oma- 
ments,"  p.  108).  fiat  it  is  not  the  eapriciom*  practief,  but  the  ifyai  mt,  with  which  we 
ore  concerned. 

Mr.  Chambers  says,  "  In  the  sixth  year  [of  Edward]  we  have  direct  evidence  that  in 
Ixndon  [the  ornaments  then  in  tho  churches]  were  committed  again  to  the  custody  of  the 
churchwardens  by  Kidloy,  'for  the  due  serricc  of  every  such  church*"  (p.  41).  Bat 
this  vcT^-  circumstance  shows  that  snch  transactions  are  not  evidence  in  favour  of  Mr, 
Chomben's  urgumenL  Jfor  we  know  thut  this  very  HidJcy  had  forbidden  tho  use  of  Ugbta 
OD  the  Lord'a  board  (see  mtt,  p.  331). 
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ities  brought  fonvftrd  nrc  cliwely  scniliiiized,  their  njeaning  is  liivnlly 
so  un(iu(;«ii()nuble  as  might  havo  been  expected. 

It  has  been  maintaineil  by  niorc  tliaii  one  MTiter,  that  the  lights 
onlered  by  tlie  Injunctions  were  used  in  honour  of  the  pyx,  which 
contniueil  the  reserved  sticimnient,  and  whicli  was  perniftnently  placed 
upon  or  over  the  altar.  The  injuuctions  of  Edward  iu  tias  matter 
followed  to  a  great  extent  the  previous  ones  of  Henrj'  WM.  in  1538, 
one  of  which  nins, — 

"Ye  ahall  suffer  from  henceforth  no  candles,  tajjers,  or  images  of  wax  to 

■  be  sot  upon  any  iningo  or  picture,  but  only  thi^  light  that  commonly  goeth 

tbo  church  by  the  ro'le-loEl,  iht  Ufjht  hcfore  th*:  mrmmcnt  of  thv  nltai'y 

and  this  light  about  llus  scpulchro :  which,  fur  tlio  adorning  of  iho  ohurcli 

and  divinu  eiTvic*.",  yo  ahull  suiftr  to  retuaiii  still."— /^k/vm;/,  *'  lieainii^"  port 

i,  l>ouk3,  No.  n. 

The  injunctions  of  Lee,  Aichbishop  of  York,  soon  afterwards,  afUir 
forbidding  worship  or  offering  to  any  image,  proceeds : — "Neverthe- 
less tliey  may  stiU  use  lights  in  the  rooiUuft,  uud  afore  the  sacrament, 
and  ut  the  sepulture  at  Kastev,  accoiiling  to  the  Iviug's  injuuctions." 
— liuntr.t,  "  Hecordii,'*  part  iii.,  book  II,  No.  57. 

The  injunctions  of  Eihvard  VI.  in  1547,  so  often  referred  to,  after 
onlering  abused  images  to  be  taken  down,  ordered  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  should  "  sutler  from  henceforth  no  torches  nor  candles, 
taiHjrs,  or  images  of  wax,  to  be  set  afore  any  image  or  j»ictuTe,  hut 
onlff  ttto  liyhU  upon  the  hiyh  alOtr  before  ihc  snrmmaii,  Avhich,  for  the 
signifieation  that  Christ  is  the  veiy  true  Light,  of  the  world,  they  shall 
suffer  to  remain  still,"  &c.  Subaequeutly,  probably  iu  I'AS,  Craa- 
mer — as  we  have  before  stated — issued  articles  of  buiuiry,  one  of 
■which  ran, — ^"Whether  they  suffer  any  torches,  candles,  taj»ers,  or  any 
other  lights  to  lie  m  your  churehes,  but  oulv  two  lights  upon  the  high 
altai?" 

Then,  in  Mary's  reign,  Cardinal  Pole,  in  his  Legatine  Constitutions 
of  1555,  says, — 

"Item,  Constitutio  bonio  mt-nioria^  Johamiis  An^hiepisnopi  Cantuariensis 
in  con<:ilio  prijvinniftli  editii  n-iioviitiiT;  qufi,  statutiun  est,  ut  in  qiitiUljct 
«ccU'3iia.  parochiali  hat  tubcruaculum  ducens  ct  honeatuiu  cum  serit  et  olaW, 
<piod  in  altuni  clcvatum  in  inoditi  bumuii  altans  afKgfitur,  si  commode  Hori 
pot'-'.st,  alius  in  commodiori  ct  hon.priiliiliori  ct  m.iKissi]nimu  nllari  vicino  looo, 
^ui   haberi  |Josset  :•  in  quo   taliLTuaeido   sanctiftsimuin  oui*h;tristi;e  sacra- 

*  Thii  Hurelj  shovB  that  there  muBt  ho  somo  OTcnttght  in  >rr.  Chambers's  pamx^ilet, 
vhen  he  srgucs  that  the  Toscrved  sEipramciit  vtumol  be  meaut  in  iLo  Injunctiuns,  bi-cauM) 
*'tlut  reserved  saununcnt  was  hy  Inn-  kept  in  a  pyx  or  tiibcmacle  apait,  usually  in  Kome 
aide  rhapel — naver  on  lh<  h\<^h  altar  "  (p.  86).  Uc  dtet  Lyndvoud  in  enpport  of  this,  but 
what  l.yTidn-aad  sayn  is  (mly  that  ia  bin  opinion  the  "tuu*  ohsurrntus  in  An^-lia  non  citt 
OomnicnJabili?.'*  Ho  cxpn.-s«Ir  Htati-it  that  that  use  is  that  the  host  "pendent  super 
«ltw"  {p.  248).  And  wo  know  thnl  the  dimand  of  the  Devonshiro  ri'bfls  in  lo^U  W06 — 
**  We  will  havo  the  sacnuucnt  hang  urc-r  thu  high  altar,  and  there  he  worshipped,  as  it 
VOL.  IIL  2  A 
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laoutum  ciutodiatur,  non  in  bursa  vel  in  loculu,  snA  in  pyxidf!  luieo  panao  . 

)iiiiiHU:t^iino  iiiteriua  oruula  ut  ttinu  ilimuiutiunit!  pc^riciilo  faciic  reponi  et 
exinii  jiossit,  ntquo  lit  i|)eum  vi-rnTabilt'  imerainfiiluui  singulis  hebclorniidii) 
iiinoTctur  :  .  .  .  Iluic  constilutioni  in  lionorfm  corporis  Homini  noatri 
Je«u  C'hristi,  Rt  plebis  editicationem  placuit  adJen*,  lit  porpettio  Iam]>a6  vel 
c«rpuB  coram  t^nctimmo  hoe  aacraincjtio  ardcat ;  ubi  vero  i>or  ]taii[K<rtateui 
ccck'sin*  id  comniodo  fieri  hod  [K)tei;t,  lornmm  ordinani  ctirnbiint,  ut  nlin 
via,  qiuintuiii  iii  vis  fucrit,  liio  coitus  niitii^uus  R'stituatur." — CttrJ.,"Doc. 
Ann.f'  vol  I,  p.  179. 

Tlien  in  his  articles  of  1557  he  mquu'es,  "whether  thei-e  do  buru  a 
lamp  or  a  caudle  hr/orc  the  sacramenf ;  and  if  tliere  do  not,  that  theu 
it  be  provided  for  with  expedilinn."" 

And  that  the  plimse,  "  the  sacrameiit  of  the  altar,"  frequently  meant  j 
the  reserved  host  in  the  pyx,  appeal's  also  fioiu  tbu  language  of] 
1  Mar.,  seaa.  2,  c.  3. : — 

"Ifanypnrson  ,  ,  .  sliall  .  .  .  jinll  down,  deface,  spoil,  abuso, 
btt'iik,  ox  « itlii-nviao  irreverently  handle  or  ordt;r  the  ini)«t  hlfswd,  cnmfnrlable, 
and  holy  Mcmmont  of  the  It*idy  und  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Cinist,  com- 
monly callod  the  Buommout  of  tlio  altar,  being,  or  that  shall  be,  in  any  church 
or  cbuiK'l,  or  in  any  other  decent  jdiice,  or  the  pix  or  canopy  wheroin  the 
same  socniment  is  or  hIulU  1h>,"  &c.,  &c 

AVhcther  these  passages  taken  together  tend  to  show  that  the  lights 
iu  question  were  really  burned  in  honour  of  the  resened  sacrament, 
ia  a  question  ujjon  which  it  is  not  intended  to  offer  any  decided 
opinion;  but  at  all  events,  the  negative  is  hardly  eat4iblishwl  with  so 
mncli  clearness  as  ml^ht  have  been  expucted.  It  lies  on  tliose  who 
advocate  the  practice  to  show  that  it  wns  not  connected  with  the 
custom  of  reservation  now  abolislie<l.  Instead  of  this,  however,  some 
of  them  have  contented  themselves  with  urging  that,  at  any  rate» 
the  words  of  the  injunction  must  include  the  siicrament  at  the  time 
of  consecration.  Hut  upon  this  the  question  nbviotisly  arises,  whether 
the  light  before  the  ]»yx  wtis  not  used  to  imply  a  corporal  presence, 
contrary  to  the  present  doctrine  of  the  Church.-|'    If  so,  an  interpre- 


was  vant  to  he."  And  Crvimor,  in  annwering  thftm,  admits  that  nifh  had  boon  Iho 
custom  hero,  though  not  in  Italy.  (" Cronmer's  RomaJng,"  I'Qrkcr  Soc.  £dit.,  p.  173; 
koonlMt  fiomipr'B"VisiUtion  Articles,"  1  Card-,  148.) 

*  Mr.  Chanibors  relics  oq  thia  aa  fchowUig  that  ihfre  ma  oevcr  more  than  one  lig^ht 
Wforr  the  pyx ;  bat  thia  is  open  to  qnt^ton.  One  may  liaro  boon  a  minimum.  Dr.  Hock, 
in  till;  "Church  of  our  Fothcn"  (vol.  i.,  p.  200),  apeakit  of  a  kind  of  rorona  l»ci»  iM-fore  it, 
and  Du  CoQge,  after  explaining  "  Corcus  tantii"  aa  the  candle  "qni  ante  tabemoeultuu 
Tem^a  dictnm,  ubi  Coqina  Cbmti  luscn'atur,  accenditnr"  (vhich  poinia  to  a  un(;le  taper), 
gou  on  to  cite  "  rhnrta  ann.  1393,  inli>r  *  I'mliaU  Hist.  Antus.,'  p.  129,  cul.  i. :— Thosau- 
nrii  leuebuntur  .  .  .  focerc  ardcrc  nocte  diequc  continue  siugnlis  dicbua  iru  cenoa, 
taiitcB  rulgariter  nunrupatoa,  in  tribus  bsriliboa  pendcoUbua  ct  Buspunsis  onto  Corputl 
Chmti." 

t  Ooti  might  olmoat  luk  wbcthor  aonie  of  the  preiCDt  defonderv  of  altar  lifhta  do  not  go 
very  &r  in  the  same  direction,    la  the  "  Oircctorium  AngUcouum,"  the  pritat  in  ode- 
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ttttioa  is  fixed  upou  the  practice  which  would  lead  ujs  to  consider  it  as 
abrogated  at  all  times. 

fvj  again,  as  to  the  canon  of  RejTiolds  which  says,  "  Tempore  rpio 
missaruin  soletunia  pernguutur,  acceuduutur  duni  candelu)  vel  ad 
minus  una."  There  is  nothing  to  show  where  tliese  candles  are  to 
1)0  placed,  and  it  is  a  little  remarkuble  that  t)ie  Missnl  repeatedly 
speaks  of  candles  to  be  borne  in  procession  by  aco]}*tes  or  "  cero- 
i'erarii,"  and  which,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  service,  are  set  down, 
not  on  tlie  altar,  but  at  the  altar  step.  "  His  itaque  pemctis,"  says 
the  Sai-um  ilissal  (in  Maskell's  "Ancient  Litui-gy,"  &c.,  p.  IG),  "cei-o- 
ferarii  candelabra  cum  cereia  ad  gradum  altaris  dimittant;  deinde 
accedat  sacerdos  ad  altare  "  &c.  IIow  does  it  appear  that  the  canon 
may  not  relate  t<i  these  ?  They,  and  they  alone,  are  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  Missal ;  might  it  not  therefore  bear  an  ar^uuent  that 
these  are  tlie  indispensable  lights  conimande<l  by  the  canon?  for  the 
•*  ordiuarinm  niissw  "  could  not  bu  exactly  performed  ^nthout  them. 
Tlie  reason  given  by  Lyndwood  for  the  Lights  of  Keynolds  is  that 
**  Cnndcla  sic  ardcns  signiHcat  ipsum  Christum,  qui  est  splendor  Lucis 
etemje."  The  same  reas{)n  is  given  in  Klfric's  canons  for  the  candle 
held  by  the  acolyte,  "  When  tlie  housel  is  hallowed  at  the  altar," 
viz.,  "  to  signify  bliss  by  that  light,  to  the  honour  of  Clu'ist,  who  is 
our  Light."  Hence,  it  may  be  argued  that  they  are  identical.  Yet 
[there  baa  been  no  attempt  to  restore  this  iisage,  and  it  has  been 
assume*!  that  the  canon  relates  to  lights,  not  held  by  an  acol\*te  or 
carried  in  proces.sion,  but  standing  on  the  idtar  itself,  and  lighted 
beftjre  the  commencement  of  the  service. 

Air.  I'eny  indeed,  in  commenting  on  the  canon  of  Elfric,  speaks  of 
the  office  of  acolyte  as  practically  aboli.shed  "by  the  lights  before  the 
sacrament  being  placed  on  tht;  altar;*'  but  wliftn  diil  this  change  of 
practice  take  place  \  The  4Sanim  and  Hangor  Missals  expressly  i*etain 
the  direction  to  the  ceroferarii  to  carry  the  candles  as  mentioned  above, 
and  finally  to  set  them  down  on  the  altar  step*  Some  might,  perhaps, 
r-ather  draw  a  conti-ary  inference,  and  conclude  that  the  caudles  of  the 
acolytes  were  distinct  from  those  on  the  altar,  from  the  words  of  the 
"  ConsuetutUnary,"  of  St.  Osmund,  already  cited  (see  p.  318,  unU), 

But  at  any  rate  we  may  fairly  :isk  that  all  doubts  of  this  sort  ahoiUd 
be  cleared  up.  and  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  practice 

lirating  is  to  take  core  *'  that  aoy  particlm  of  tho  bIcMCd  Body  and  Blood  which.'niay  havo 

adberad  to  hin  fingers  be  reverrntty  muo^-ed  over  tbc  cup"  (p.  62).  The  coqionU  is 
I  deflDed  aa  "the  linen  cloth  on  which  has  boen  laid  Dio  Lord's  Body"  (p.  96).  And  the 
I  aprrar,  in  cloanai&g  the  lacred  uteasilfi  alter  a  cammimion,  Is  btdilen  "  to  rmicmb^r  that 
'  the  Teuda  have  totuhtd  Christ,  that  tho  aacred  veatmcnta  haro  bcou  vcrv  near  tu  Uim  " 

(p.  203). 
*  Tho  Sarum  Uiaaal,  &om  which  Mr.  JVIiukell  has  edited  tho  Liturgy,  is  of  tho  date  of 

1493. 
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should  be  removed,  before  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  is  asked  to  pro- 
nounce an  authoritative  sanction.  It  must  at  least  be  made  clear 
what  the  lights  are,  and  how  and  when  they  are  to  be  used. 

Throughout  this  paper  we  have  followed  the  course  of  Mr.  Perrj's 
arguments  rather  than  obsen'ed  any  order  of  our  own,  but  we  trust 
that  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  will  refer  to  our  former  paper 
for  a  methodical  account  of  our  \-iews.  Before  we  conclude,  how- 
ever, it  may  not  be  useless  to  re-state  the  leading  points  of  the  general 
argument. 

It  is  contended,  then,  by  ritualists,  that  altar  lights  fall  within  the 
terms  of  the  rubric  as  being  ornaments  which  were  in  the  Church  of 
England  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  YI., 
and  this  on  the  following  grounds : — 

I.  That  this  rubric  cannot  relate  to  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward 
(as  generally  supposed),  because  that  book  did  not  come  into  force  till 
his  third  year,  and  it  must  therefore  refer  to  the  previous  state  of  tilings, 
when  altar  lights  were  generally  used. 

Tlie  answer  to  this  will  l)e  found  in  the  Contempomi'if  Rcricic,  vol. 
i.,  p.  16,  and  in  fact  it  must  be  taken  to  be  no  longer  tenable  since 
Westerton  i\  Liddell,  where  it  is  expressly  laid  doM*n  that  the  rubric 
does  refer  to  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward. 

II.  That  at  all  events  the  reference  to  the  Prayer-book  of  1549  is 
not  exclusive,  and  that  all  other  ornaments  which  had  parliamentary 
authorit}'  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
rubric. 

Hence  (A)  the  injimctions  of  1547,  which  were  issued  under  31 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  8  (an  Act  giving  proclamations  the  force  of  law),  and 
which  ordered  two  lights  to  be  retained  on  the  altar,  come  within  its 
tenns. 

(B)  The  p^o^•incial  canons,  which  were  confirmed  by  25  Hen.  VIIT., 
c.  19,  and  35  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  16,  and  which  sanction  long  lists  of  orna- 
ments (and  the  use  of  altar  lights),  must  also  be  had  recourse  to  as 
authorities. 

To  this  it  is  answered  broadly  that  the  question  at  issue  is  what 
is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  rubric,  not  what  sense  can 
be  forced  upon  it ;  and  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  reference  intended  by  that  rubric  is  merely  and  simply  to  the 
book  of  1549  as  sanctioned  by  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.,  c.  1  (as  has  in  fact 
been  decided  in  Westerton  v.  Liddell).  The  words  "authority  of 
Parliament"  in  1  Eliz.,  c.  2,  §  25,  which  first  introduced  this  rubric, 
are  manifestly  equivalent  to  "  authorized  by  Parliament "  as  used  in 
§  1  and  §  2,  in  distinct  reference  to  previous  Acts  of  Uniformity. 
They  imply  an  express  statute  on  the  subject.  Nay,  the  phrase 
"  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI."  is  not 
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improbably  meant  as  a  form  of  direct  citatioa  of  2  &  3  Kihv.  A'l., 
u.  J  *  If  30,  cadit  f/itcstio.  But  wui-e  llus  otlienvlse,  it  ia  subinittetl 
that,— 

(1)  The  Act  31  Hen.  AT  II..  c.  S,  Imvini,'  beeu  repealetl  by  1  Eilw. 
VI.,  cap.  12,  was  no  longer  ia  force  in  tin;  second  year  of  Edward,  and 
iiothiuj^  dune  niidor  it  ooidd  liave  liad  aulUority  of  I'arliumcnt  nt  that 
time."}*  Ibjireover,  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  lights  in  question 
were  not  liglits  before  the  reserved  saeramont,  in  wliich  case  they  are 
aVx»lished,  inasmuch  as  there  is  now  no  ix'servatiou.J 

(2;  As  to  the  canons, — 

The  confirmation  given  by  the  Acts  of  Henry  VIII.  was  only  to  last 
till  the  canons  were  reWsed,  and  as  the  power  to  revise  ceased  when 
Henry  died,  tlie  couiirmuUon  became  theneclurth  inoperative,  and  was 
not  in  force  in  the  reign  of  his  successor.     (Can.  Ilcv.,  vol.  L,  p.  18.) 

In  point  of  fact,  the  public  acts  of  the  authorities  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  were  such  tis  show  that  the  advisers  of  tlie  Crown  cannot 
have  regarded  the  canons  as  having  statutory  force  at  that  time.§  But 
even  supposing  the  eoulirmatiou  to  have  been  in  force  at  the  beginning 
of  Edward's  reign,  it  was  taken  away  in  all  niattere  relating  to  public 
worship  by  the  effect  of  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.,  a  1. 

Lastly,  any  attempt  to  interpret  the  rubric  as  refciTing  to  the  canons 
tends  to  sanction  ornaments  and  practices  foreign  to  the  principles  of 
the  Uefnnued  Church  of  England,  and  is  therefore  untenable  as  proving 
too  much,  or,  at  best,  introducing  constant  perjdesity  as  to  the  conduct 
of  divine  serv'ice,  iustead  of  that  compendioub  and  uniform  rule  which 
the  Legislature  meant  to  pro^-ide.  * 

•  Compare  the  Petition  of  Ripbt,  3  Car.  I., — "TVIiereaa  by  aiitLority  of  Parlinnu'iit  in 
the  fivfiitid-twentif'th  year  of  tlie  roign  of  King  Kdwanl  III.  it  i»  declared,"  tc,  Thicli 
it  An  cx[)rcw  ciUtion  of  the  Ac-t  25  Kd.  HI.,  stat.  o,  c.  4. 

t  Sec  (Ait.  Ilev.,  vol.  i-,  p.  22.  Mr.  Chdmbcni  thinks  oUii<rwis(?,  03  the  Act  was 
repealed  "without  avoidiug  any  ]ii\)(-<H.'(Iin{p«  wliich  hod  liticii  tukttn  under  It,"  and  he  cites 
u  a  parallel  ctue  that  "  b.  tine  levied  under  thn  Kincd  and  Uocovcrics  Xc\&  gives  on  indis- 
patablo  title,  although  the  statuto  whiidi  nuthorizcd  thi>  procei'ding  is  gone."  Bui  thu 
**  Fines  and  Uecovcrics  Abolition  Act'  did  not  profttis  to  repeai  any  pn;Tiau«  statute,  it 
merely  enacted  that  after  a  ccrtnin  doy  no  new  recover)-  should  ho  had.  So  that  there  in 
ao  onaluf^'.  Hovover,  it  is  uul  dixx>ut^J  tliat  "  tntuRflctiona  pasl  uod  rioeed  "  ntond  good 
tSMavx  Act  is  repealed.  Tho  point  hero  is  afi  to  a  Mndauitiff  statiitor}'  for^c  in  the  Injuitc 
tiont  after  tlie  ciiahlinf;  Act  is  gone.  To  thu  authontivs  on  this  point  in  our  former 
paper  uiuy  bu  udded  lU-ginu  r.  Dentou,  18  Q.  B.,  7G1.  It  u  aundy  impos^ihio  to  put  tho 
Injunctions  on  higher  ground  than  to  say  thnt  bo  soon  at  ihey  were  ieeucd  under  ^1  Ilcn. 
VIII.,  r.  8,  they  were  lo  bo  taken  oa  if  orij^inalty  and  exprewdy  authorized  in  it.  But  if 
HI,  the  repGul  uf  thu  Aut  voiUd  hove  taken  away  all  authority  that  they  derived  from  it. 
OthemriM  the  Act  1  Mary,  acas,  1,  c.  2,  in  ropoaUng  the  Acts  of  Kdward,  would  not  havo 
abotifthi'd  tho  authority  uf  his  i'mycr-book  eiuietioncd  by  them. 

It  may,  howoter,  he  sdded,  that  it  ia  extremely  doubtful  whether  tJie  Injunctions  ercr 
took  eifrct  undtff  tho  statute  nt  )dl.  Thero  aconu  no  evidonco  that  thoy  were  iuued  aa  » 
prochimation,  or  wero  ptoclumed. 

X  See  9i*pra^  p.  US.  ^  Sv^ra,  p.  33(1, 
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III.  It  is,  however,  contended  that  even  if  not  within  the  terms  of 
the  ruhric,  the  disputed  ornunientg  may  l>e  useil»  i>rovided  they  stand 
ou  otJier  sufficient  authority. 

The  answer  is,  that  the  injiuiction  its  to  lighU  was  8Wi*pt  awaj', 
jKirhaps  hy  Edwartl  hijuself  in  1540,  but  certidnly  (t()gether  with  the 
rest  of  the  injunctions)  by  Jlaiy,  and  that  it  was  not  i-e-enjoiued  by 
Kliznbeth.     It  is  therefore  now  wholly  gone. 

But  further,  it  is  submitted  that  as  rcgards  the  |)erfomianee  of  public 
worshii*.  the  lubrics  of  the  Pruyer-W'k  are  substituted  in  lieu  of  the 
pre\iou8ly  existing  regulations  for  tlie  ser\ice3  of  the  unreformed 
Cliurch*ii3  appears, — 

(ff)  By  the  language  of  the  Acts  of  Unifonnity  and  of  the  Prayer- 
book.f 

(i)  By  the  fact  that  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  book  of 
1549  the  old  service-books  were  cidled  in  and  destroyed. 

(c)  By  the  fact  that  orders  were  also  issued,  probably  by  the  Ci-own, 
oeitaiidy  by  the  Bishop  of  London  with  the  support  of  the  Crown,  to 
forbid  the  use  of  other  ceremonies  than  were  in  the  rmyer-book,  thus 
showing  tlmt  it  was  interpreted  as  abolishing  wliut  it  did  not  retain. 

Benjamin  Shaw. 


*  Express  negatiTe  vorda  are  not  required  in  oi-d«r  that  a  later  Act  abould  ivpeal  a 
foHDcr  utio,  if  tliere  Appear  to  b«  a  nutnifost  hiUmliun  tbat  dicy  sfauulil  uul  aub&ut  tu^'Uiir. 
(O'Flaliun;'  f.  McDowell,  G  IIoiuc  of  Lords  Caav«,  U2.) 

+  Thi.*  rubric  saj-s,  "  tnith  omanifntu  plinll  bo  rrtatned,"  &v.  This  iniplira  tlmt'  irJiat  ia 
not  rcUkineil  is  abuli&beil.  In  tiie  prvluco  "  0(  CeivmonlcB,"  it  it  luud,  "  Uuro  he  certain 
i.-aii8ea  rvndt^nM  why  some  of  tho  aueuatomed  ccrcQioDics  be  j/ut  atniy,  and  aunw  reUintd 
end  kept  still."  Aiid  again,  *'  Tho  must  wvigbty  rausn  of  thu  aftoiii/nnnil  of  ceaiikiu  cen- 
niuuii's  was,"  &c.  *'  Ijut  now  as  L-uiiCLTiiin^;  tliUMO  persous  wliii:b  poradvcDtun  vrill  be 
utruoiled,  fur  that  soii\f  of  the  old  CL'ivQinnics  nro  rrtaintd  frdll,"  Sc:  Coin|uiro  nlao  tho 
rubric  as  to  thv  \ae  uf  the  croAjt  nt  the  cihI  of  thi<  baptifuuat  survicu,  and  the  u»b^  of  ihu 
vord  *'  retain  "  throughout  Canon  50,  there  rcft-iTDd  To. 


XoTS. — Wc  odd  in  a  note  one  word  on  another  of  tho  points  about  to  conw  bcforo  tho 
Ecdeuajiticftl  Courts,  viz.,  tho  eleTdliim  uf  thi^  sacromcnL  TbiA  was  cxpri'iwly  prohibited 
hy  a  rubric  in  tho  book  of  1 J19,  but  *'  this  rubric,''  sjiya  tho  "  Dircclonum  Angiicauum," 
p.  BO,  "  bcu  bci!ii  omitli^  at  all  lh<-  siihseqnt'iit  ruvisionM,  thcroforw  the  pruhibition  oltogcthor 
Ihlli  to  the  ground."  It  ia  quite  tiuc  that  it  ^ha  omittod  iu  tha  boalc  of  to.52,  but  in  ibat 
year  the  ArticloR  of  Religion  irer«  fur  the  Hrvt  tima  drawni  tip,  one  of  which  atatcs  that 
**  tha  sacrament  of  the  Loni's  Supper  \ra.-t  ntit  commaiicit'd  by  Chn«t'«  onlinanco  to  be 
.  .  .  lifted  tip."  The  princi]ilo  being  thun  acttlcd,  apcclal  rules  of  prat.-tle«  wen  uo 
longer  neudud.     Ccretnonial  wuuld  bo  ^vf-rned  by  duutrinc. 
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ovTOt,  vofiov  /i^  t;^nfT'Ci,*i  tavroi£  thlv  vofioQ'  oirtviQ  IvSiiKwyrat 
Tb  ipyov  Tov  voftov  ypairTov  iv  rate  xapBiaig  avruiv. 

£p.  AD  BOM',  n.  14. 


tfffl*  (ijrov  TO  Bttviiv  IV 
Kai  ippivwv  iiriaKOXov 
iii  fiivtiv  Kadqfitvov' 
tvji^ipit  aui^povtiv  iurb  otLvh, 

KuMEX.,  491. 


I. 


IN  reading  the  works  of  a  Greek  tragedian  it  is  very  difficult  to 
realize  practically  the  circumstances  of  their  composition.  Their 
similarity  in  form  to  later  dramas  is  constantly  tending  to  hide  their 
difference  in  idea ;  and  though  otherwise  a  true  understanding  of  the 
text  is  impossible,  there  is  need  of  a  steady  effort  to  feel  that  the 
play  was  essentially  an  element  of  a  religious  rite :  that  those  who 
took  part  in  its  representation  were  for  the  time  devoted  to  the  service 
of  a  god,  and  hallowed  by  his  protection :  that  the  altar,  in  front  of 
the  stage  on  which  it  was  acted,  was  really  destined  for  sacred  use, 
and  built  on  consecrated  giound.  The  Greek  theatre  was  indeed  a 
national  temple;  and,  more  than  this,  the  tragic  poets  were  the 
national  preachers.  In  the  early  days  of  Athenian  glory  the  teach- 
ing of  philosophy  was  unheard  or  concealed.  AVhen  it  obtained  a 
popular  voice  in  Socrates,  his  practical  sagacity  could  not  save  the 
strange  doctrines  from  the  condemnation  of  impiety.  Kven  when 
their  influence  was  greatest,  the  schools  reached  but  a  small  section  of 
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the  citizens :  on  the  general  tone  of  thought  and  l>elief,  their  direct 
intiuoncG  was  inconsiderable.  The  Athenian,  the  typical  Greek. 
receive<l  his  characteristic  training;  on  a  grander  field.  His  secular 
discipline  came  from  an  active  participation  in  the  government  of 
the  State ;  his  religious  instruction — if  we  except  the  initiation  at 
Eleusis — from  the  aacred  festivals,  and  especially  from  the  tragia 
representations  at  the  Dionysia.  In  a  word,  he  learned  the  pi-actiee 
of  life  from  the  debates  of  tlie  }>ublic  assembly  \  he  learne<l  the 
theory  of  life  from  the  poems  of  the  theatre. 

For  it  must  ever  be  i-ememberfid  tliat  the  C!reek  tragedies  were 
jwjems  and  not  illiLsious :  they  were  interi)rel«tious  and  not  pictures 
of  life.  The  facts,  .so  to  speak,  were  given ;  the  busine.ss  of  the  ^VTiter 
was  to  explain  tlieir  lueaninjj  and  their  lessons.  The  outline  of  the 
plot  was  a  familiar  text ;  the  filling  up  was  the  senuon  of  the 
preacher.  And  so  it  is  that  the  remams  of  the  flreek  tm^'^diaiis 
furnish  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  historj'  of  popular  reli^'ion  during 
the  periud  over  which  tbey  reacli.  C>r  rather,  wlicn  we  l«ar  in  mind 
the  murvelloua  rapiility  of  the  moml  and  inteUcctual  devulopment  of 
Athens  in  the  fifth  century  Itefore  our  era,  tbey  show  tlie  complete 
cycle  of  forma  of  national  religious  thought,  endiiij^  on  the  ont?  aide 
in  schools  of  philosophy  which  bccanu;  more  and  more  estranged  from 
the  old  belief,  and  on  the  other  side  in  the  comedy  of  mauncfs  which 
was  destitute  of  all  fi])iritual  sigiiifi evince. 

Ill  tliis  aspect,  the  position  occupied  by  ^Eschylus  is  of  coimnand- 
ing  interest.*  lie  is  the  prophet  of  Greek  tragedy,  as  Sophocles  is  the 
artist,  add  Kuripifles  the  i-ealist.  The  aucce.sston  of  character  is  on© 
which  reappears  in  every  literature,  hut  in  this  fii-st  example  it  is 
moat  marked  and  most  spontaneous.  Events  are  first  viewed  on  their 
divine  side,  then  <m  the  side  of  order  or  bt?auty,  tmd  lastly  on  the 
side  of  natuR!.  Tlie  same  story  which  lurni.shes  --E.schylus  with'  an 
occasion  for  reconciling  the  claims  of  revenge  and  forjfiveneas,  the 
power.-?  of  <*arth  and  the  powers  of  bcnven,  furnishes  Soplioulcs  with 
a  powerful  dminatic  study  of  feuuile  character,  and  Kuripidcs  with  a 
graceful  picture  of  life.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  later  poets  that  they 
were  different  from  the  first.  The  dilfei'ence  between  the  three  waa 
ineWtable;  ami  the  re.siM?.ctive  value  which  is  assigned  to  L-ach  <4" 
the  three  views  of  life  which  they  give  will  vary  from  age  to  age. 


•  Tho  n-foTPneca  tu  the  plttj-B  Rre  madt'  thrauglioui  tu  Mr.  PuJoy'n  iKicbylus,  "  rc-c-lited 
vriih  ail  KuRliiJi  Couinientan'  "  (London,  185.i),  wliit-h  has  the  signo]  merit  (\mlf>8H  I  un 
mistakL'n^  nf  Wing  the  fmt  Engliflh  edition  of  a  Gn*ok  tngpHian  in  vhit-h  tho  author  « 
treuii'tl  DLs  a  real  iMwt.     Tho  fragnieuia  aru  quoied  from  Dindcirf  s  "  PfK-l^i'  fciceoioi." 

Klttust-n'a  t«60y,  "  Thcolopimena  ^Tw-hyli  Tragirl.     Bcrolim,  1829,"  ih  very  full  and 
inHtnirtive,    He  alone  of  the  M'ritcn  whom  I  havu  consulted  justly  estimates  tlio  chtinu:liT  ' 
of  Pramelhciu. 
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There  is  no  supreme  staiidanl  to  which  they  can  l)e  brouglit.  Every 
critic  will  have  a  judgment  of  his  own.  But  to  decide  the  tiuestion 
on  aUsuhite  |>rin(ii|des  wouhl  he  :is  reasonable  as  to  atTiiTij^'e  tlie 
colours  of  the  rainbow  in  order  of  beauty  on  the  same  uiettioU : 
for  perfect  light  we  need  them  all. 

In  his  pi-ophctic  fmxction,  ylCschylus  stands  in  relation  to  tlie  frjig- 
mentary  and  iuhanuonious  teachings  of  antique  rites  iinrl  early 
religious  traditions,  aa  we  may  believe  Homer  to  have  stood  as  a 
.jpoet  in  relation  to  the  tnuUtioiml  btilkds  of  a  former  generation.  Ho 
takes  up  into  his  own  teacliiug  iill  tliat  had  in  it  the  element  of 
diATUG  life :  he  reconciles  and  combines  what  had  been  separately  and 
exclusively  wrought  out  before:  he  inspii-es — by  the  depth  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  own  faith,  no  less  tlmii  by  the  grandeur  of  his  geniu3 — a 
spirit  of  unity  into  the  whole  which  he  thus  creates.  The  poems  of 
Homer  h«tray,  as  we  l)elieve,  the  work  of  different  hands :  the  i*eligious 
teaching  vH  ^Eschyhi.s  exliibits  equally  a  diversity  of  sources.  His 
theology  everj'where  hoars  morks  of  the  conflict  out  of  which  it  has 
ai'isen,  and  in  t^vo  of  liia  seven  extant  plays,  he  deals  sj)«tjificiUly  with 
the  reconciliation  of  divine  powers,  whieli  in  some  degive  n'.aMuu — in 
accordance  ^xith  ancient  legends — represents  as  antngonistic.  In  this, 
indeed,  his  truest  proplietic  work  lay.  It  was  his  task  to  harmo- 
nize, as  best  he  might,  the  claims  of  fate  and  will,  of  law  and  Hie,  of 
God  and  man,  in  this  present  world;  to  connect  suffering  with  sin, 
and  strip  guilt  of  the  iKiftst  of  impunity ;  to  indicate  the  majesty  of 
Providence,  and  the  absolute  wisdom  of  the  Divine  voice  revealed  in 
appointed  ways. 

To  fulfil  this  task  ^^schylus  was  fitted  by  great  external  advan- 
tages. He  was  a  native  of  Kleusis,  and  so  connected  by  his  birth  with 
the  most  solemn  mysteries  of  the  Greek  faitlu  He  lived  tln-ongli  the 
great  stniggle  with  Persia,  wlien  gods  and  heroes  were  still  supposed 
to  have  fought  on  the  side  of  Greece.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
warriors.  One  brother,  the  ottlleaguc  of  Jliltiades,  fell  with  signal 
glor}'  at  Miu-athou  ;  another  carried  oft'  the  prize  for  bravery  at 
Salamis ;  and  he  himself  took  i>art^  not  without  honourable  wounds, 
in  the  battleii  of  Marsithon,  Snlamis,  nnd  Plata'a'.  His  jiarputs,  more- 
over, were  noble,  and  so  he  was  natundly  connected  with  the  party 
of  order  iind  tnuiition,  to  whom  reverence  ia  a  ground  of  conviction, 
and  interpretation  the  rule  of  progress.  Thus  it  was  impossible  that, 
Ijeing  born  a  poet,  he  should  not  receive  with  a  solemn  awe  nil  that 
was  consecrated  by  old  belief;  that  he  should  not  see  the  action  of 
gods  everywhere,  when  he  had  witnessed  such  mar\*cls  from  their 
interjH»sition  ;  that  he  should  not  dwell  upon  the  prnbleuis  of  rt-ti-iba- 
tioii  and  the  continuity  of  jictioji,  when  he  had  livetl  through  the 
close  of  that  great  contest  of  the  East  and  West,  which,  acconliug  to 
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ancient  traditions,  l>egan  with  the  abduction  of  lo  and  Helen  *  It 
does  not  fall  within  our  scope  to  discuss  his  genius.  His  writings 
show  tliat  that  at  least  corresponded  with  Ids  position.  As  a  reli^nous 
poet,  JJante  aloue  stands  hy  iiiru  ;  both  weie  diihlrvn  of  tlit'ir  age, 
both  were  schooh'd  in  sorrow,  but  both  were  above  all  that  was  merely 
jiersunal  and  hical,  and  remain,  to  those  who  will  read  theni,  pro]dieta 
for  all  time. 


But  though  it  is  admitted  that  ^Eschylus  was  peculiarly  qualifiod, 
by  his  hintoiical  and  literary  position,  to  give  an  accurate  and  living 
portraiture  of  Greek  theology,  it  may  be  urged  that  his  extant  trage- 
dies ai«  but  a  ver}'  imperfect  fragment  of  his  actual  works.  Of  ninety 
plays  which  he  is  said  to  have  written,  tmly  seven  liave  been  pre- 
served, and  the  remnants  of  his  lust  tnigedit'S  are  comparatively  few 
and  uniniportjuit.  Il  is  indeed  impossible  to  estimate  our  loss.  The 
first  aud  hist  plays  of  the  Promethean  trilogy,  the  "Niobe"  and  the 
"  Psychostasia  "  (the  Soul -weighing),  would  probably  have  cleared  up 
much  that  is  now  conjectural  or  obscure  as  tu  his  religious  views;  but 
on  the  other  hiunl,  tliu  selection  of  phiy.s  which  remaias  is  singxUarly 
rich,  it  was  apparently  made  of  deliberate  purpose  out  of  a  larger 
number  of  extant  tragedies ;  aud  both  by  its  variety  and  unity  it  ia 
calculattnl  to  assure  us  that  the  outline  of  the  ^Eschylean  creed  wliich 
it  contains  is  not  deficient  in  any  conspicuous  ai'ticle. 

The  mauifoldness  of  the  subjects  of  the  .^^Cechylean  tragedies  pre- 
pares the  wuy  for  the  fulness  of  tlieir  teaching.  The  "  Prometheus" 
is  piu-ely  mythical:  all  the  actora  are  divine,  for  lo  is  destined  for 
di\nne  honours:  the  interest  of  the  play  is  persomd  and  nioml.  The 
"  Suppliants"  brings  us  to  the  verge  <if  the  heroic  age :  the  gods  take 
part  in  the  action  oidy  through  the  ordinances  of  their  worsliip:  the 
interest  of  the  play  is  national  and  religious.  In  the  typical  heroic 
plays,  the  "  Seven  again.st  Thelws  "  and  tlie  "  (-)restea,"  we  have  the  two 
great  tragical  legends  of  Northern  and  Southern  Greece  dra\m  out  in 
their  characteristic  diflcrcnees.  In  the  former  the  Stale  is  the  cunlre, 
in  the  latter  the  family:  the  one  closes  with  death,  the  other  with 
deliverance.  Finally,  in  the  '*  Pei'sians,"  a  scene  of  contemporaiy 
history  is  brougjit  into  clear  relationsliip  with  mythical  times.  What- 
ever may  have  Iteen  the  exact  subjects  of  the  (jther  plays  with  wliich 
it  was  grouped,  it  seems  certain  that  the  object  of  the  poet  was  to  link 
the  events  of  his  own  day  to  the  ages  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  show 
the  fidtiluieut  of  a  divine  will  iu  the  actual  course  uf  national  for- 
tunes. 

*  This  ii  brought  oat  remarkably  by  tbe  iotrodaotion  vith  wbich  Ilerodotus  opens  bia 
liistory:  *'  Ilerod.,"  i.  1-5. 
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F(H'  Iiowevor  wide  the  field  which  ^-Esehylus  covers,  lie  sees  all  e<]ually 
in  the  liglit  of  a  divine  presence.  Primitive  myths,  ancient  traditions, 
historic  events,  are  alike  regarded  hy  him  fwm  a  spiritual  point  of 
sight.  Hw  view  of  life  and  society  ia  iu  every  ease  theocratic ;  and 
it  is  only  by  keeping  this  tnith  steadily  iu  view  that  we  can  gain  the 
centnU  idea  of  his  separate  plays.  No  one  of  his  tragedies  is  com- 
plete in  itself.  A  single  episo*le,  a  single  generation,  was  insufficient 
for  the  display  of  the  dependence  of  life  upon  life,  and  the  moral 
infinitude  of  action,  whicli  it  was  his  design  to  exhibit.  Thus  he 
habitually  composed  groups  of  three  connected  plays,  which  gave  fiUl 
scope  for  the  development  of  thought  and  work.  And  so  it  happens 
that  four  of  his  seven  jdays  ai*e  really  fragments  of  greater  wholes. 
The  "  Prometheus  Bound,"  the  "  SuppUants,"  and  the  "  Tersians,"  were 
the  middle  playa  of  trilogies ;  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes "  the  con- 
cluding X)lay.*  In  tlie  "  Oretttea  "  alone,  and  yet  surely  there  uv  its 
most  complete  grandeur,  the  full  pattern  of  his  mode  of  treatment  is 
visible.  And  from  the  "  Orestea"  we  can  faintly  imagine  the  outlines 
of  the  other  trilogies,  of  which  parts  only  remain. 

It  woiJd  bo  out  of  place  to  attempt  to  give  now  any  detailed  analysis 
of  the  tragedies.  A  slight  indication  of  the  general  conception  of  each 
will  be  enough  to  show  how  /Eschyhis  dealt  with  his  materials,  and 
iu  what  s|>irit  he  apjirouched  the  iiiU^rpi-etatiim  of  national  mytholiigy. 
Hie  "Prometheus"  is  necessarily  the  foundation  of  his  systen»,  for  it 
treats  of  the  original  problem  of  life  and  rcvuhitiou,  the  relation  of  the 
fi-ee  will  of  a  finite  being  to  the  supreme  will,  of  limited  reiison  to 
divine  wisdom,  of  their  first  dissension,  of  their  open  antagonism,  of 
their  final  reconciliatitm.  Unhappily  the  central  piece  of  the  trilogy 
idone  survives.  \Ve  know  little  more  of  "  Prometheus  the  Fireliearer  " 
than  the  name :  of  "  I*rometheus  Released,"  than  the  most  meagre  out- 
line of  the  plot.  So  it  is  that  the  *'  Prometheus  Bound  "  is  iu  danger 
of  being  misunderstood.  Throughout  wo  are  spectators  of  what  seems 
to  be  an  undecided  conflict.  There  is  no  culm.  From  first  to  last  the 
stonns  of  earth  hide  the  dear  light  of  heaven.  While  Zeus  is  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  the  woi"ds  of  his  adversaries,  Prometheus  is  repre- 
sented by  his  own.  We  forget  that  his  suQ'erings  were  the  consequence 
of  an  act  of  faitldess  distrust  in  Zeus,  and  of  ilisobeilience  to  hia 
counsels.  We  forget  again  that  liia  daring  boasts  were  afterwards 
oxchangifd  for  lameutatious,  aud  that  his  threats  against  Zeus  were 
mere  idle  vauntings.  F(»r  the  tune  he  appears  as  a  martyr ;  but  he 
was  first  a  rebel,  and  afterwards  a  pardoned  subject.  This  true  view 
of  his  chai-acter  is  illustrated  by  the  apj>earanco  of  lo,  the  second 

■  This  is  estabtifhed,  Against  the  conjectorcs  of  earlier  icholoTB,  hj  iho  express  UsstioKmy 
otthe  Didascaliic  given  in  the  Mi-difjcan  majiu»tript.  The  wtbcr  play*  wuro  "  J^iiu  "  and 
••  (EdijJUfc" 
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fi^^re  in  the  play.  In  Promctlieus  we  have  reiisoo  cbaUenginy  Zeus ; 
in  lo,  Zcits  making  Iiiniself  known  to  men.  The  contact  in  both  cases 
brings  for  tlie  i»i*esent  overwhelming  suffering,  but  in  all  other  resix?cts 
the  fate  of  the  two  suiJerers  ia  contrasted.  I*rometheu8,  strong  in 
will  ami  jKJwer,  has  seized  a  divine  boon;  he  is  reckless  of  conse- 
quent'cs;  he  forgets  bis  own  sufferings;  the  consciousness  of  bis 
immortality  assures  Iiim  of  linal  deliverance :  such  is  reason.  lo  has 
been  the  involuntary  recipient  of  divine  fellowship;  she  is  lost  in  the 
f^reatuess  of  her  own  suffering ;  she  has  no  self-dependence,  no  fore- 
sight: such  is  feeling.  Ami  yet  it  was  from  lo  that  tlie  hero  spraug 
by  whose  vicarious*  sufferings  Prometheus  was  in  due  time  delivered. 
Tile  weak  woman  was  in  the  end  strou;j:er  thau  the  Titan-t 

Tlie  "Suppliants"  is  ineverj'  respect  far  simitlt;!'  in  its  stmctnre. 
It  is  indeed  little  more  than  a  record  of  the  recejttiou  of  the  daugliters 
of  Paimus,  descendants  of  lo,  under  the  sheltei'  of  the  gods  of  Greece. 
Souglit  liy  their  cousins  in  an  unholy  marriage,  they  flee  to  Argos,  and 
there  make  good  their  claim  to  an  inviolable  siinctuar)'.  There  Ls  no 
contrast  or  complexity  of  prinoi[)le3  in  the  plut.  The  whole  interest 
of  the  ]day  centres  in  the  absolute  validity  of  external  religious  ordi- 
nances against  self-interest  and  force.  The  sitppliout  claims  pix)tcction 
with  a  divine  right,  and  the  right  pruvuils.  As  the  complement  to 
this  view  of  what  may  be  calle4  the  power  of  external  religion,  the 
portraiture  of  Zeus  himsell  is  sinxularl}'  pui-c  and  majestic.  In  no 
other  play  is  he  i-eprcsented  in  more  sublime  and  serene  gmndeur; 
and  he  who  appeared  for  a  time  in  the  "  Pi-ometlieus  "  as  the  betrayer 
of  lo  is  here  seen  to  liave  wn)ught  out  blessings  for  men  through  her. 

The  "  Persians  "  has  a  siugulur  interest.  It  is  the  earliest  extant 
frreek  history,  and  it  is  a  poem.  It  is  a  record  of  one  of  the  noblest 
achievements  of  hun»an  courage,  and  tlie  conception  is  whully  theolo- 
gical. From  the  names  of  the  other  play.s  of  the  trilogy  to  wliicli  it 
belonged,^  it  seems  certain  that  the  triumph  of  Oreece  over  Persia 
was  conncctcti  with  ancient  prophecies  of  the  time  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  probably  eAtended  to  the  triumph  of  Greece  over  Carthage  at 
Himera.§  The  scope  of  the  providcutial  view  of  lustory  would  thus 
be  more  complete,  but  the  piny  itself  preser\*es  the  fidl  spirit  of  the 
treatment.  The  failure  of  the  Persians  wag  due  to  the  transgression 
of  the  bounds  which  the  gods  had  lixed  to  their  empire.  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea  was  not  for  them.  ||  The  destruction  of  their  armies 
Wiia  a  direct  Judgment  for  tlieir  iuij>iety.    TJiey  had  deaecnited  the  lem- 

«  •'I'rom.,"  10*7. 

t  Oni*  of  the  Greek  rutnmcntatoTit  on  thi*  play  notices  Umt  ttie  Bulijcct  \s  truitt?d  episo- 
diraliy  by  SopliOi'loa  lq  uue  play,  aiid  ia  not  fuund  in  Hunpidrs  al  nil.  The  fact  la  itaclf  a 
commt-ntary  on  the  (liffyrente  iietweeu  ihe  tragcdlins  which  Ijaa  been  alreody  painted  out. 

t  "  rbineua"  und  "(ilautus  J'onliuB"  (or  PoUiioiis). 

j  KlauBCu,  p.  81.     Couiji.  Jilsclu,  *' J-'nigm.,"  25.  \  "Pen.,"  102. 
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pies  of  Greece.  And  as  if  in  niockerj'  of  human  sitlendoiix.  tlie  slitul« 
of  Diirius  is  called  up  to  tell  the  tale,  and  rleclai*e  the  lessons  of  lui- 
mility.     He  is  atldressod  as  a  god,  and  liia  last  vrovds  are, — And  now 

"I  go  licncjilli  tlic  gloom  of  earth  bclov; 
fiut  you  be  glad  even  in  tbc  midfit  of  vom, 
And  jpvp  ynir  souls  to  joy  whilp  it  is  day  ; 
For  weallli,  uiy  fritai(U,  availetli  not  the  deiid." 

The  "  Seven  a^'aiust  Thehes  "  introduces  us  to  a  new  form  of  thouglit, 
the  cOTiflict  of  self-will  with  niitii>nal  duties.  Their  relation  to  the 
'State  is  the  test  hy  which  actions  are  wei^died.  l^iius  was  warned  to 
save  the  State  by  dying  childless ;  and  for  a  time  the  saciitice  of 
Eteocles  preserves  it.  It  is  only  ])y  seizing  this  idea  that  we  can  enter 
into  the  catastrophe  of  the  play  rightly.  IVrsonally  the  claim  of 
Polynices  was  just:  Eteocles  broke  a  solemn  compact  in  retaining 
the  sovereignty.  Tut  nationally  Ms  attempt  to  secure  his  claim  by 
violence,  with  the  help  of  strangers,  was  unnatui*al  and  impious. 
Eteocles  again,  under  the  circuuistaneea  in  which  he  was  placed, 
was  right  in  defending  his  country  to  tlie  uttermost ;  but  in  seeking  to 
meet  his  hmther  face  to  face  he  yielded  to  personal  passion.  The  city 
was  saved  and  the  brothers  fell ;  but  by  the  manner  of  their  death 
occasion  was  given  for  a  fresh  cycle  of  woe. 

Of  the  "Orcstca"  it  is  difUcult  to  speak  shortly.  No  poet  has  ever 
drawn  such  another  picture  of  luiman  selfishness  and  guilt,  of  ili\ine 
judgment  and  mercy.  Each  play  lias  its  special  burden,  and  so  far  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  yet  each  is  bouml  to  the  others  by  a  continuity 
of  moral  purpose.  In  the  *'  Agamemnon,"  human  will  is  seen  working 
out  its  own  designs,  freely  indeed,  but  with  the  shadow  of  the  curae 
behind.  Vans  indulges  his  impious  passion ;  Menelaus  his  uuumnly 
uxorionsne?3 ;  Agamemnon  big  inoi-dinato  ambition ;  -'Kgisthus  his 
cherished  hatred ;  Clytenmestra  her  guilty  love :  and  all  succeed. 
Each  gains  his  selfish  object,  and  by  gaining  it,  opens  the  way  to  his 
punishment.  Even  Cassandra — tlie  one  remaining  character — exhibits 
the  working  of  the  same  law.  »She  hatl  listened  to  the  voice  of  Apollo 
voluntarily,  and  deceived  him.  Her  reward  was  to  know  her  fat«  and 
to  he  powerless  to  avert  it.  In  this  her  lot  was  the  converse  of  that 
of  lo.  The  weakness  of  lo — the  involuntary  recipient  of  di\-ine  love 
— issued  in  divine  blessings :  the  strength  of  Cassandra — the  voluntary 
contemner  of  divine  love — issued  in  deatli. 

The  "  Choi'iilmruf "  diiftn's  from  tlie  ''Agamemnon"  in  its  whole 
conception.  In  the  "  Agamemnon  "  man  acts  throughout  of  his  own 
will  In  the  "  Choephonr"  the  action  13  at  evcrj'  point  moulded  by 
divine  inteiposition.  Revelation  pronounces  on  human  duty,  and 
man  olieys  in  doubt  aud  sorrow.  Thus  the  structure  of  the  plot  is 
simpler,  but  not  less  subtle.     Every  point  which  marked  the  guilt  of 
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Cljiemnestni  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  Orestes.  She  acted  simply 
from  her  own  resolve ;  he  hy  an  express  command :  she  had  a  guilty 
]iU3si(tu  to  gratify;  lie  a  natural  afieetion  to  conquer  ;  she  exults  when 
the  deed  is  dime;  he  ia  filled  with  remorse:  she  in  her  hlindness  is 
ready  to  treat  the  old  curse  as  satisfied  j  he  looks  forward  to  unknown 
8tifi"urini(3 :  she  enjoys  a  present  triumph ;  he  is  Wsited  by  present 
punishment :  and  so  the  end  is  preparc<l ;  she  dies,  and  he  is  purified 
by  soiTow  and  delivered  by  the  gods. 

This  deliverance  is  the  theme  of  the  "Enmenides;"  and  in  this  play 
again  tlie  action  is  diWiie.  Man  throws  himself  wholly  on  the  word 
revealed  to  hiin,  and  his  fellow-men  are  unable  to  pmuounee  a  judg- 
ment :  theii'  voices  are  e([Ually  divided.  But  tlie  god  who  destroyed 
Cassandra  saves  Orestes.  The  divine  c^iunsel  is  justified  by  the 
di\-inc  wisdom.  And  so  it  is  that  the  siKivial  case  of  Orestes  is 
mei-ged,  at  tlie  end  of  the  play,  in  the  broader  lessoa  which  it  ex- 
liibited.  Pallas  not  only  restrains  the  action  of  the  avengin^;  Erinyes, 
but  converts  them  into  Ixineficent  [mwers  (Eumenides);  and  Iier victory 
is  won,  not  by  force  but  by  persuasion.  The  truth  is  an  old  one,  and 
yet  pcrliajvs  it  is  not  fully  learnt  yet  /Eschylns  could  see  that  true 
worsliip  and  honour,  the  offerings  of  a  loyal  onil  wise  oW'dience.  can 
convert  into  sources  of  endless  good  the  awful  and  inexorable  hive's  of 
the  external  world,  whence  come  on  him  who  does  them  violence, 
untold  plagues,  and  stifferiuj^'. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  appear  to  he  the  central  conceptions  of  the 
extant  tragedies  of  i£schy1us.  His  treatment  of  his  subjects  answers 
to  their  dignity,  but  of  tlmt  nothing  can  be  said  now;  nothing  of  his 
liold  and  pregnant  lauguage,  which  almost,  like  St.  raul's,  breaks 
down  beneath  the  pressure  of  thought  conmiitted  to  it;  nothing  of 
the  penwnial  intensity  of  his  faith,  which,  like  that  of  an  tihl  ]»ropltet, 
applies  to  the  present  and  the  future  the  divine  teaching  of  the  past; 
nothing  of  the  personal  devotion  with  which  he  evidently  bows  him- 
self before  the  beings  whose  power  ho  vin<licate8 ;  nothing  of  the 
tragic  ii-ony,  more  awful  than  that  of  Sophocles,  with  whicli  he  draws 
the  fate  of  the  wicked ;  nothing  of  the  unconscious  art  by  whicIi  he 
shows  that  pathos,  no  less  than  sublimity,  is  within  his  reach.  Kor 
the  present  we  listen  to  him  simply  as  an  exponent  of  religious  l>clief ; 
and  the  sketch  which  has  been  given  of  his  position  and  bis  poems 
is  sufticieut  to  justify  the  expectfltion  that  we  may  find  in  liiui  tlie 
general  features  of  a  theolog>'  consistent  and  tolerably  complete. 


HL 


Tlie  first  characteristic,  perliaps,  of  the  .^chyleau  theology  wliich 

strikes  a  student  ia  its  true  nationality.*    The  gods  of  Greece  were 

•  Cicero's  \^^  itatoiicnl  tliat  .£ac}iyliu  vw  "  bod  pocta  sohsm,  sed  etiam  Tjihtgo- 
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not  less  real  Jiviiiities  to  yEschvhis  tlmu  tliey  Avere  to  Homer,  tliouuh 
they  ore  dillereutly  appreliemled.  .(Eachylus  ajipi-oaclies  them,  not  as 
a  poet  simply,  who  finds  in  old  lej^utU  ornaments  for  his  work, — nor 
as  a  philosopher,  who  uses  a  popular  phraseology  to  veil  new  teaching, 
— ^but  as  a  devout  believer,  tracing  out  in  lile  the  realization  of  his 
faith.  The  saered  names  which  In*  uses  are  sjxiken  witli  heartfelt 
reverence.  The  suhlinic  powers  which  lie  invfikes  are  adored  with 
genuine  awe.  According  to  an  early  and  constant  tradition  Le  was 
accused  of  publishing  the  Eleusinian  mysteries;  and,  strange  as  il 
may  seem,  the  charge  is  in  iUself  likely  to  be  true.  For  him  divine 
niyaterios  were  "  open  secrets."  He  lived  face  to  fooe  with  tbem,  and 
they  became  axioms  of  life.  For  wliile  he  is  a  believer  he  is  a  poet 
and  rt  prophet  too.  He  looks  bcnwith  the  manifold  to  the  one:  he 
translates,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  the  symbol  into  the  lesson.  He 
receives  the  common  creed  of  his  Athenian  couiitn'meu,  embodied  in 
conllicting  stories  and  rival  ceremonies,  and  he  gives  it  back  again 
simplified  and  harmonized.  In  his  trn-^edies  the  will  and  destiiiy  of 
mail  are  reconciled  witli  the  claims  of  sovereign  justice.  The  conflicts 
of  tlie  yods  are  traced  to  tlie  necessary  development  of  partial  and 
imperfect  attributes.  The  hierarcliy  of  01ymi>us  is  marshalletl  in  a 
noble  onlcr ;  and  far  above  all  weakness  and  change,  Zeus  is  throned 
supreme,  whose  will  is  Kiglit^  and  whose  name  is  tlie  ►Saviour.* 

Ijut  these  i-csults  are  not  gained  by  an  urbitrarj*  eclecticism.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fulness  of  th-eek  polj-tlieisni  is  nowhere  moi-e  clearly 
seen  than  in  .^chylus.+  His  work,  as  he  seems  to  have  understood 
it,  \s.AA  to  i*ecimcile  and  combine  the  conflicting  factors  of  fate  and 
vill  of  which  life  is  tnade  up — the  offspring  of  eai-th  and  tlie  ofiVpring 
of  heaven,— and  not  to  ignore  their  antagonism,  or  suppress  either 
element  in  the  great  hitlle.  Tliis  he  d(H!S  even  in  the  earliest  vnew 
which  he  opens  of  the  dynasties  of  heaven.  Like  a  tnio  Greek,  he 
Bees  in  the  celestial  world  the  progress  which  he  observes  on  earth. 
There  was  a  time  when  Zeus  was  not  yet  king.  But  under  his  ti-eat- 
ment  the  successive  sovereignties  of  Uranus  and  Kronus  and  ^Zeus 
are  a  noble  parable  of  the  history  of  natural  religious  thought.  The 
cycle  of  change  was  inevitable,  and  its  lessons  fruitful  to  the  latest 
time. 

Far  back  in  the  earliest  nges,  Uranus  (Heaven)  was  supreme.     This 


reus;  sio  eoiin  wct-pinHLH "  ('*Ti:sf.,"  ii.  10),  if  it  refer*  nt  oil  \n  hi>  relipious  opinionw, 
I  KfftBon  nDodcqunto  ftuthoiitr,  and  is  rcrtaijily  not  BUi>portvd  by  internal  evidence.  Ku 
f  poMagn  cintrartrnatuallij  I'ythD-;orpan  can  l)c  jKiiiited  uut  in  )ns  writings  ;  snii,  oa  the  con- 
I  tnuy,  hi*  whole  t«ftchiug  oa  o  future  state  ia  pmiiienlly  un-Pythngon-ati. 

*  Tht*  cliiracter  of  ZiMia  tbo  Saviour  ih  wcU  brought  out  by  Mii'lcr,  "  BisserUtiau  on 
tlie  Euiuenitics,"  |  91  (Eng.  Tr.). 
t  Kliiui«n,  p.  5. 
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was  Uie  firet  instinctive  emlxMliinent  of  jtower.  lien  bowed  them- 
selves before  the  vast,  silent,  changeless  ex|>anse  which  coveretl  them. 
IJut  such  11  worship  was  soon  supplanted  by  one  more  ilefiiiite.  Tlie 
pi-ogeny  of  Urrtnus  and  Gaia  (Earth),  the  ruanitestations  of  the  forcea 
of  nature  in  their  fullest  Activity,  snccecded  to  the  homage  of  mortals- 
The  ancient  oceun,  the  towering  Atlas — wbicli  Ixjre  heaven  upon  its 
fihoiddeis, — the  licry  volcano,  the  wQd  st^inii,  and  all  the  brood  of  tlie 
Titans,  with  Cronus  at  their  head,  were  acknowledged  as  divine.* 
And  then  wns  u  time  of  strife  and  anarchy.  Tlie  gods  theinsclvea 
wore  divided.  But  meantime  Earth,  their  mother,  revealed  a  nobler 
lesson,  for  she  gave  birth  to  Tliemis  (T^itj;lit),  by  whose  voice  it  was 
declared  that  the  victory  should  \yQ  decided  by  wisdom  and  not  by 
miyht.  The  Titans  were  deaf  to  her  warnings.  "  No  power,  they 
thought,  cotdd  shake  their  ndc  of  force,"  and  so  Ihey  fell  in  turn. 
The  cycle  was  at  lenj;th  complete.  Zeus,  the  son  of  Croniw,  welcomed 
Uie  counsels  of  pioidence,  and  seizeil  the  sceptre  which  was  offered 
hiiu-  The  powere  of  nature  were  IxHUiil  i^f*  strength  and  force  were 
made  subject  to  will  \\  and  a  sway  of  sovereign  reason  was  establishodt 
rising  out  (if.  and  yet  above,  the  jrraudest  displays  of  physical  energy.§ 

In  the  portraiture  of  this  v>iv^\x  of  Zeus  ^'Eschylus  nses  laiif;naj;e  of 
Eastern  sublimity.  Zeus  is  "  lYince  of  princes,  most  blessed  nf  the 
blesseiV'II  "  Sovereign  of  eternity ,"1"  "  Almight)'  Father"**  *'  the  cause 
and  worker  of  all  things,"f -f  "  He  who  seeth  all,"JJ  "  invincible  ;"§§ 
"  His  miini  is  an  unplumljetl  aby3s,"j|||  "  His  providence  burns  every- 
where as  a  great  light,  e\'en  amidst  the  darkness  of  human  life:  bis 
counsels  meet  with  no  reverse:  but  tangled  and  dark  arc  the  ways  of 
his  thoiights.  iiiscnttidde  to  mortal  eye.  He  needs  no  arms  of  force 
to  work  his  ]>urpose.  Seated  afar  upon  his  holy  thi-one  he  carries  it 
to  its  issue.  For  liim  the  wonl  aad  work  are  oue."1I1I  And  so  it  ia 
that  in  life  all  is  rightly  I'efcrred  to  him,  vict<iry  ami  defeat,  the 
decision  of  the  wavering  council,  the  distribution  of  national  power.*** 
He  "  alouo  is  free  ;*'  and  "  tlie  hannonious*  order  of  the  worlds  which 
he  has  fixed  no  human  plans  can  \'ioIate."ti^ 

Kothing  can  be  ]dainer  than  that  the  supremacy  of  a  Divine  Will 
is  attirmed  here  in  every  phrase  ;  and  yet  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
yE^cliylua  placed  a  fate  above  Zeus  to  which  he  himself  \va»s  subject. 
The  dilliculty  is  started  by  Prometheus,  but  tlie  true  answer  is 
ijidicated  at  the  same  time.  "  Zens  has  no  refuge  from  the  law  of 
Fate,"  I*i-ometheus  says,  when  he  looks  forward  to  his  illusory  ven- 

•  "  Prtna.,"  3«6  tt  ttrq.  \  432  H  »q.     "  Suppl.,"  554.  f  "  Prom.,"  227. 
X  '*  Troni.,"  t  ft  *tq.                                        {  Jbifi,,  205  vt  »ej. ;  eorap.  978. 
II  "Suppl.,"  518.        If  /Au/.,  56S.                ••  "S.  c.  Th./'  Ill;  comp,  "  Eum., "  878.  ] 
tt  "Ajr.,"  H«I.        U  "Euni.."  OaO.         {$  "S.  c.  Th.,"  50D.         [|||  "  Snppl.,"  1043. 
115  ".Sijp|il.,'*8l  etftif.;  588.  Tboflrat paitaagc isoncof  lubUmc grnnrhiir in theotigtnnl. 

•  •  •  "Ab.,"  6C4 ;  "  Pot.,"  631 ;  *' Suppl.,"  617;  "  Per*,,"  768.      ttt  "Prom.,"  50. 56U 
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geancc,  and  the  Chonis  answers,  "Well,  what  is  fiited  but  his  endless 
reign?"  The  Fiitea  themselves  draw  their  power  fmra  him*  Fate 
is,  indeed,  hut  another  name  for  tlie  will  of  Zeus.  "  That  which 
i^Jakd  will  most  surely  be :  no  power  can  thwart  the  mi^rhty  will  of 
i^eus."+  The  very  commonest  wonls  for  fate, — fiolpa,  tin;  lot  assigned ; 
Qltja,fatum,  the  voice  uttered, — bear  witness  to  its  dependence  on  a 
personal  will :  and  yet,  when  once  the  allotment  is  made  and  the 
word  spoken,  both,  in  a  certain  sense,  work  of  themselves,  and  may 
be  contemplate<l  apait  from  their  first  source.  Thus  it  comes  t« 
pass  that  there  may  be  conflieting  Fates,  since  Ihure  are  distinct 
orders  of  beings  with  characteristic  fuiictiona  and  powers.  Oae  law 
of  life  may  ci*08S  another,  as  indeed  all  life  is  made  uj)  of  antafjouisms, 
and  the  issue  in  such  a  case  will  be  the  resultant  of  tlie  forcos  which 
severally  work  their  full  effect.  A  higher  fate — a  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  law— must  kee].)  in  check  that  which  is  loMer  and 
more  personal,  and  so  in  the  en<l  the  will  of  Zeus,  which  includes  in 
itself  the  separate  action  of  every  other  will,  is  finally  aecnnipliahed.* 
This  asi)ect  of  fate  is  further  illustrated  by  the  con-espoading  relation 
of  Zeus  to  Justice.  From  one  side  Zeus  "holds  the  2>finciple  of 
rif^ht  alone;"  "he  rules  by  laws  which.  aiv3  of  his  own  making." 
AVhen  the  judge  is  called  upon  to  decide  as  sworn  to  administer  the 
right,  he  ia  reminded  that  "an  oath  is  not  of  gi-eater  force  than 
Zeus,"  if  it  can  be  shown  that  his  will  is  against  humim  conclusions.§ 

ud  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  "  he  gives  effect  to  fate  by  law  hoary  with 
His  award  is  ujifailingly  just:  he  judges  by  thu  truth  of  things, 
and  not  by  the  pleadings  of  a  skiliVd  advocate.  Ilia  will  is  just,  and 
so  it  may  l>e  said  that  "  in  one  sense  he  cannot  hclii  the  wicked."]] 

While  Zeus,  whose  simple  will  is  law  and  truth,  rules  in  uu- 
approached  majesty,  other  divine  powers  attend  his  court,  as  Prome- 
theus scornl'ully  says,1i  and  minister  to  the  fuliihnent  of  his  counsels. 
Twt>  stand  out  beyond  all  othei-s, — Pallas  Athenfe,  the  embotUmtut  of 
Itiviue  wisdom,  and  Phcebus  Apollo,  the  representative  and  organ  of 
Divine  revelation.^*  But  both  derive  their  authority  from  Zcais  iiloue. 
"I  trust  in  Zeus,"  "Zeus  gave  me  wisdo:ii,"  are  tlie  sjtrings  from 
which  Pallas  draws  her  arguments  to  soothe  the  Furii^s  ;  and  nowhere 
has  an  ancient  poet  drawn  a  uobler  figure  tlian  that  in  wliicli  the 
goddess  is  presented  in  the  "  Eumeni<leK," — fijmtlessly  pui-e,  and  yet 
tender  to  the  gudty ;  contident  iu  right  ami  strength,  ami  yet  gentle 
and  conciliatory  to  her  angry  antagonists ;  trusted  by  all,  and  in  the 

•  "  Cb.,"  2*8.    t  "  Suppl,"  1033.     ♦  '•  Ag.,'*  993.    ^  "  Prom.,'*  ie-1, 411."  Eura.,"  621. 

[I  "Supp.,"  607,399.     "Aj;.,"  780.     "  Ch.,"  n.i.  H  'Trom.."  V*i. 

••Mr.  Glodnlono  hu  pointeil  out  nt  rnn»idcrnU«  IcngUi  (" Iloiarric  Studies,"  ii.,  139 
it  $rq.)  Uie  similar  2)uflitiou  uhiili  tlicfv  Ueitk-s  occupy  in  tlic  Homeric  Ulynipua;  btit  th? 
inpponition  that  tlicy  embody  "  thp  (ii«:ntpgniU'd  clfmernU  of  a  primitive  trudiUou"  it 
[ip]  i>Md  equnll}-  to  all  probability  tmd  to  the  ni-tuol  history  ofreTclatiun. 
VOL.    lU.  2    Ii 
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end  lilest  liy  siU,  for  "  hor  sire  re^^arrls  those  sheltered  by  lier  winga."  • 
The  character  of  Apollo  is  more  complex,  but  as  he  apjiears  in  tbw 
"Orestea,"  where  his  c-haractci-  is  most  fully  drawn,  he  is  the  voice  of 
his  father's  t-ouiisels  (Ldxius).  Thus  it  whs  that  he  chargfd  Oreatefl 
with  his  terrible  mission,  and,  when  he  looks  back  \\\\uxv  the  sorrow 
wrouj^ht  by  its  eul'orced  ucconiplisliment,  and  addresses  those  to  whont 
the  final  judgment  upon  the  righteousness  of  tlie  dead  was  confided, 
pleads,  as  if  he  could  of  himself  go  no  further  nor  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  it, — 

"  I  npvor  spake,  in  my  prophc^tir  acat, 
or  man,  of  M-oman,  or  of  state  ono  word 
Bare  whnt  Xrus  bnde,  nirc  of  tbe  f^ii  nboTp« 
How  rti-ong  Ihis  plea  I  vXniiXy  bid  yuti  learn, 
And  foUoM'  trustfuJly  tUc  Fathcr'i  nill. 
jVn  oath  \a  not  of  great<>r  force  tlian  Zttui.'*  t 

"And  when  he  has  said  this  he  commits  to  Divine  wisdom  (Pallas) 
the  justification  of*  the  Divine  wonl 

Zeus  the  Saviour,  Pallas,  and  Loxias  (Apollo)  thus  combine  to 
represent  ProWdence  active  for  man,  guiding  liim  amitLsl  tlie  conflict 
of  duties,  and  delivering  him  in  the  last  exLieniity  of  need.  To  them 
one  other  deity  must  be  added,  Hermes,  the  messenger  between  the 
realms  of  light  and  darkness,  between  the  gtwls  of  heaven  (Olympian) 
and  tlie  gods  of  earth  (Chthonian).  For  thongli  the  Titanic  eaith- 
bom  powers  were  subdued  by  ZeiLs,  they  were  not  destroyed.  The 
inexorable  requirements  of  natural  law  were  modified  but  not  re- 
moved by  the  sovereignty  of  supreme  intelligence.  The  antagonism 
between  the  t^Tauny  of  material  forces  and  the  counsels  of  divine 
mercy  and  benevolence  was  still  necessarily  xmchanged,  even  when 
the  question  of  supremacy  waa  decided ;  luid  -Eschylus  delights  to 
represent  the  gradual  process  by  which  the  antagonism  itaelf  wa« 
reduced  to  tbe  separate  exertion  of  distinct  and  com  piemen  tar)' 
prerogatives,  by  powci's  which  consciously  or  unconsciously  wrought 
out  one  end.  Thus,  in  a  i>assagc  of  deep  significance,  he  trace-s  the 
successive  steps  in  the  bistorj'  of  revelation,  iw  it  passed  from  the 
Chthonian  to  the  Olympian  powers.  I^Iarth  herself  was  the  first 
prophet.  In  the  simplest  pjienomena  of  nature  she  first  sjMjke  to 
men  of  the  Divine  character  and  iviU.  As  time  went  on  she  gave 
place  to  Right  (Themis),  a  daughter  wlio  was  bom  to  her;  for  the 
teaching^of  society  and  life  carries  us  forward  i\\  the  kni>wlodge 
of  God.  -^  Kight  -in  tuni  gave  place  to  a  (younger)  sister  Phu'be,  the 
embodiment  of  light,  the  symbol  of  spiritual  intelligence.  With  li<^v 
ministry  the  office  of  tbe  eai-thly  powers  was  fulfilled,  and  she  trans- 
ferred her  chai'ge,  not  by  claim  of  succcssiuu  but  as  a  voluntary 
offering,  to  the  bright  God  of  heaven,  Phtebus,  who  himself  adopted 

•  "Emu.,"  7i^0,  812,  052,  &c. 

t  "Bum./'  6S0.     Ckjmp.  "Eum./'  10;  "Fragm.,"  79  (Dindf.). 
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name  for  his  own.*  The  tninsition  from  the  higher  to  the  hwer 
powers  and  loi'ins  of  thought,  wliir.h  la  unmistukahUi  in  this  pregiiaut 
jmssage,  may  be  ecen  also  in  the  ^-Esohylean  view  of  Prometheus  and 
of  the  Eiiuyes.  The  strngjrJe  of  finite  reason  (Prometheus)  ayainsfc 
the  supreme  will  is  iieoessurily  grand  and  tragic.  In  ^'hat  ex:&;;t 
mode  Uie  contest  was  brought  to  au  issue  we  cannot  now  tell  The 
end  alone  is  cleai*.  Prometheus  gained  his  deliversuic^,  though  a 
suffering  sou  of  Zeus,  and  ministei-ed  to  the  power  which  lie  had 
defied  The  Titans,  aecurdiug  to  the  poetic  imagery,  were  no  longer 
crushed  and  tortured,  but  placed  in  the  islands  of  the  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  iterfect  earthly  bUss.t  Under  the  compleLctl  away 
of  Zeus  the  once  rebellious  powers  of  nature  become  genial  and 
beneficent.  The  reconciliation  of  the  Erinyes 'to  the  "new  gods"* 
is  the  subject  of  the  close  of  the  "Eumenides,"  and  Pallas  is  naturally 
the  deity  by  whom  it  is  effected.  Their  di\'iue  power  is  acknowledged, 
and  placed  above  the  questionings  of  men.  In  part  they  are  estab- 
lished as  the  representatives  of  conscience,  in  part  as  the  fulfiUers 
of  material  law.  It  is  by  the  voice  of  divine  wisdom  only  that  a 
limit  is  placed  to  their  vengeance  aud  their  working.  For  the  rest, 
they  arc  recognised  as  having  an  inevitable  power  over  the  prosperity 
of  men ;  they  are  honoured  in  all  the  crises  of  life ;  they  are  received 
as  companions  of  Pallas  herself.  Tlie  immortals  (Olympian  gods) 
ildniLt  their  influence.§  Terrible  aud  loathsome  though  they  are, 
childitjn  uf  the  night  aud  dwellers  in  suhterraueaTi  gloom,  they  yet 
obtain  the  reverence  and  offerings  and  even  the  love  of  men,||  In 
human  worship  the  awful  goddesses  of  inexorable  retribution  are 
seatetl  beside  the  Zeus-bora  goddess  of  wisdom. 

15ut  none  the  less  the  uetlicr  world  remains  terrible  imd  dark, 
"untrodden  by  Apollo,  aud  sunless,"  tenanted  by  empty  shades  aud 
dread  curses,  ready  to  take  shape  and  torment  the  livlng.f^  Heme's 
alone  of  the  Olympians  is  iu  uilice  a  Chthoniuu  deity  also,  "herald  of 
gods  above  and  gods  below,""*  the  conducU>r  of  the  dead,  the  I'urtherer 
of  righteous  vengeance,  the  guide  of  the  victim  of  tlie  Erinye3.f+     For 

*  •*  First  in  my  prnytT  I  ficinour  of  Uhi  goda 

Tho  Karth,  Urst  propbuloss ;  and  llieinis  next, 

."Wlio  st'cond  Bat  upon  her  motlipr's  Ihroiia 

Of  prophcry,  as  loycnda  tcU ;  and  tliird. 

By  her  good  will,  nod  nut  by  ii-ioloucc, 

AuoOicr  Titonesd,  Kartli'n  daughter,  ctun?, 

rittubc,  who  ^Tc  tho  power  a  birthday  gift 

To  rh(C>buii,  vlw  beam  Phosbo'a  niune  now-fonnod."— J&<«.,  1  tt  tff, 
t  Comp.  "  Fnigm.,"'  177-9. 

J  'I'hc  title  ifi  one  which  I'romctlieiia  and  the  ErinycB  uso  of  tlio  Olympian  dyuaity,  by 
which  their  power  was  Biibdufd.     ("rrom.,"  1&4,  412.     "Euni.i"  156,  7ib.) 
^  "  HuiD.."  762,  798,  iOa,  876,  910.  ||  Jbiit.,  SQt. 

1I"8.  c.Th.."8o3.  "Ch.,"  397.  "  Jiuni.,"  aU5.  Comp.  "8.  c.  Th.,"  69*iwj.  "Ch.,"  487- 
••  *'Ch.,"  1,  U7.  if  Ibid.,  611,796.     «Kiun.,"89. 
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the  rest,  the  realms  of  light  aiul  gloom  arc  wholly  separat-e.  It  is  on 
earth  that  tlieir  |)Owers  meet,  and  in  the  fortunes  of  man  that  tlie 
nature  of  the  Chthonian  gods  is  best  seen.* 


IV. 

The  picture  which  Prometheus  draws  of  the  condition  of  men  at 

the  close  of  the  Titanic  rule  is  that  of  helpless  savages.     Zeus;  lie 

says,  proposed  to  destroy  them  and  give  birth  to  a  new  race,  when  Ii** 

ordered  his  kingdom.    This  plan,  however,  was  not  carried  out^     By 

the  gifts  of  hope  and  fire,  and  the  common  arts  of  liCe,  Prametlieus 

rescvied  tliem  from  their  impendin;;'  fate,  and  Zeus  liimself  deified  to 

sanction  the  workhig  of  the  hlesaings  among  uilmi  while  he  punished 

their  author  for  his  disloyalty.     Yet  it  is  J-emiukable  that  tlie  highest 

endowments  of  man,  which  spring  from  tlie  develojmicut  of  his  moral 

and  spiritual  powers,  are  in  noilt^gi-ee  iissigne^l  to  rrometheus.     These 

ap{icar  to  have  been  derived  lUreotly  from  Zeus,  who,  in  course  of 

time,  sought  ft-llowship  with  tlie  children  of  earth.     Such  intercourse 

was  for  the  moment  full  of  suflering  to  its  iunnedtate  object,  for  the 

divine  can  oidy  lie  apj>reiiended  by  mortals  witli  toil  and  pain  ;  btit  so 

ht*ix>es  were  born,  and  with  them  heroic  virtues  bcLame  part  of  the 

liunian  heritage.    In  virtue  of  that  old  companionship,  tiic  wise  "  held 

their  place  hard  by  the  eide  of  Zeus."    They  uovdd  face  their  destiny 

ia  memory  of  fcliose  from  whom  they  were  sprung, — 

"  3I(in  vloeo  aUn  to  godi,  mvD  near  to  Zeus  \  .  .  , 
Men  from  whose  veins  tlic  blood  of  deiUw 
Wua  nut  yet  whully  ilraim-d." 

And  such  are  the  men  wliom  /Kschylus  rejiresents.  Tlie  presence 
i)f  a  div*ine  capacity  and  power  in  liis  characters  is  never  wholly 
hidden  by  wilfulness  and  sin.  The  jiassions  and  temptations  with 
which  he  deals  are  of  overwhelming  magnitude;  the  situations  which 
ho  plana  are  of  terrible  grandeur;  tlie  persons  whom  he  exhibits  are 
gigantic:  but  yet  there  are  present  everywhere  the  two  eonflictiuy 
dements  of  fate  and  will,  out  of  which  all  action  rises.  The  sciUc 
of  representation  is  magnified,  but  the  moral,  wlien  reduced  to  ita 
simplest  principles,  is  that  of  common  experience.  Tlie  life  is  human 
life,  though  the  actors  arc  heroes. 

It  is  commonly  said,  tliat  the  key  to  the  nioral  understanding  of 
the  tragedies  of  /Eschylus  is  the  recognition  of  an  inlloxiblc  fate,  by 
which  families  are  doomed  to  destruction,  without  regard  to  tlie  guilt 
itr  innocence  of  the  victims.  If  tlus  were  tnio  titcir  highest  value 
would  lie  lost     lUit  in  fact  the  statement  is  as  false  to  /Kschylus  as 

•  Yet  it  roust  be  Doticcd  Uint  the  oflermfw  to  the  Chthonian  powcrt — milk  nnd  hoc<r5% 
tiiid  winn  and  olivrs,  a:id  "  wovfu  CnwcrB,  children  of  fruitful  Kiirth" — ■boar  vi-itm.-t^«  to  a 
time  when  thuy  ircrc  wonhljiptd  cks  iho  fli>0Dtaiicoii8  given  of  pleDty,  u\d  not  the  inc&o- 
lol  Ic  tr.intstcn  gf  Ibt. — ("I'erf.,"  CU.) 
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it  is  to  life.  All  life  includes  the  element  of  fate  anil  cii'cuiustance  as 
•ft'cU  as  tlic  element  of  will  and  choice.  The  tnuUtions  and  beliefs  in 
M'hich  we  are  reared,  the  uicmorics  which  wc  inherit.  tJie  tendencies 
aud  impulses  Avhich  go  to  form  our  character,  the  i*eputation  in  which 
vo  are  held  for  the  deeds  of  others  who  Ijelong  to  lis,  all  lie  out  of 
our  power.  If  we  allow  our  thouL^^hts  to  i-cst  on  these  only,  we  can 
conclude  that  we  are  meiia  puppets,  whose  conduct  is  determined  by 
the  action  of  forces  wholly  external.  But  if  we  look  within,  there 
is  the  eonsciousuess  tjf  responsibility,  the  sense  of  victory  and  defeat, 
the  cuei-g^'  of  ojtposition,  which  by  its  elasticity  aud  coutiimauce  hem's 
witness  at  least  to  the  pos-sibility  of  success, — in  a  word,  the  iutuition 
of  |)ersonality,  which  supidies  a  power  not  less  strong  than  circum- 
stance, by  wliich  we  know  tliat  our  life  is  a  stiniggle  and  not  an  evolu- 
tion of  consequences,  that  if  its  purpose  fails  \ct  are  overcome.  And 
tJins  it  is  that  -'ICschylus  jiainta  life.  He  sets  fate  by  the  side  of  will, 
and  lets  them  work.  IJcfore  our  own  eyes,  fate,  or  aa  we  say  circum- 
luce,  constantly  prevails  over  infirmity  of  will, — more  rarely,  an 
'^lieroic  noil  recognises  its  work  and  achieves  it.  A  first  siu  is  svrelled 
by  nejjiect  to  reckless  infatxiatiou ;  an  inlieritance  of  soiTow  crushes 
the  selfish  suflerer  who  rejects  the  discipline  of  woe ;  a  noble  soul 
trustfully  obeys  the  voice  of  divine  warning,  and  wisdom  is  justified 
in  the  issue.  This  is  the  teaching'  of  iEschylus,  and  the  teaching  of 
natural  experience.  For  us  indeed  the  area  of  life  is  widened ;  the 
faint  lights  of  an  earthly  government  of  God  grow  into  the  brightness 
t»f  a  kiiifj;doni  of  heaven;  the  strength  of  man  ia  perfected  by  fellow- 
ship with  a  divine  Uedeemer;  but  none  the  less  we  can  see  in  th« 
Greek  pnefc  the  outlines  of  the  never-ending  conflict  of  man  with  enl, 
»nd  mar\el  At  the  invincible  constancy  with  which  he  holds  his  faith 
in  the  sure  supremacy  of  good,  even  when  ho  looked  u])on  the  region 
beyond  the  grave  £s  aluv^.ided  in  dismal  gloom,  and  felt  the  littleness 
»f  each  siuj^le  life. 

Pereijual  will  then  is,  acemtltng  tn  yp^ehylus,  the  spring  of  the  first 
siu,  and  the  occasion  of  the  after  manilestatiou  of  itd  malignant  couse- 
qaencea.    "  Self-svilled  aiTogance," — the  source  of  crime  and  ruin, — 

"  I«  in  very  truth 
i  The  diild  of  godIce«ne» ;  liut  wealth,  whldi  all 
Love  auil  pursue  with  many  a  prnyer,  lakes  birth 
From  u  aound,  huouiii  heart."  * 

When  the  Erinyes,  the  appointed  ministers  of  just  vengeance, 
chant  the  dismal  atrain  which  declares  theii*  power  among  men,  they 
aay,— 

"  We  boost  to  bo  unswerring  from,  tho  right : 
Xo  wrath  from  ua  assails  with  nilent  atroke 
Thii  itrnn  who  liolita  tn  vlnw  iinslainid  hand<i, 
And  free  from  harm  hu  lipcads  his  term  of  years. 

•  "  Bum.,"  506. 
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But  to  the  man  vbo  ftft4*r  dread  ofl^on 

Wonlil  fiun  cniu-*eiLl  from  ught  tuudA  red  with  gort, 

Bendering  lu  upright  vttnes«  to  the  dead. 

We  ehow  oursulvet  i-xni-ting  blood  for  blood, 

Till  the  full  debt  be  paid."'  • 

It  bod  been  Bsdd  in  old  time  that  simple  pivjsperity  left  a  dis 
progeny  of  woe  behind :  the  poet  adds, — 

**  But  I  think  Dtlier«'i»r>,  thouj>h  all  alono. 
It  i«  the  impiotudoed  vhich  loavca  behind 
A  numcrom  brood,  liko  to  the  imrt'iit  ctock; 
For  aye  thn  lot  of  rightcoiu  home*  lives  on 
lu  noblo  iKucm." 

ELs«where  arroiiaiicG  is  said  to  breed  arrogance  worse  than  itself, 
ad  the  pride  of  full  i)r(>spcritv  and  uidioly  dariug.  But  meanwhile 
justice  sheds  her  light  in  smoky  cottages,  where  content  dwells,  and 
lcftve-3  with  averted  eyes  the  gilded  palaces  of  the  wicketl,  and  guides 
evei^'tliing  to  its  cnd.*f- 

"  Hi»  ahall  not  be  itnbleit  who  of  free  wUl, 
TVjthout  conntrnint,  is  jii«t ;  nor  could  he  bo 
O'erthnjwn  in  uttpr  niin."  % 

TI»©  languaf^  is  clear.  A^ictorions  evil  implies  iwrsonal  guilt  An 
appeal  to  fate  is  no  justification  of  a  ciime.^ 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  e\'iL  The  evil  which  has  been 
once  e\'oked  works  on.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  conser\'ation  of  moral 
forces.  The  law  of  equal  retrihntion  for  men  and  stAtes  is  inexorable, 
"That  he  who  did  should  sufler  is  an  immemorial  provorb."  [|  The 
guilty  house  must  bear  its  own  burden,  and  find  its  remedy  within-IT 
The  nation  must  receive  the  exact  measure  of  it^s  evil  deeds.**  There 
ifl  no  sure  rest  till  the  whole  debt  is  paid.  Wiile  the  trace  of  guilt 
remains,  the  Erinyes  call  Havoc  to  the  work  of  vengeance.  A 
hideous  n-vel  baud  occupies  the  polluted  house.  Drunk  with  bloul, 
and  not  with  wine,  they  refuse  to  go  from  beneath  its  roof;  and  instead 
of  the  joyous  song  they  chant  the  sad  stor}'  of  the  primal  woo.'f^* 

For  the  gti&rdianshi])  of  the  laws  of  retribution  is  committed  to 
appointed  miuisters.  These  are  necessarily  Chthonian  powers,  for,  as 
has  lieen  seen,  it  is  in  them  that  w*e  must  look  for  the  enforcement  of 
natural  laws,  which,  indeed,  thoy  symbolizt.Ml  Till  they  are  evoketl, 
these  have  no  power ;  but  when  once  aroused,  tliey  are  irresistible  till 
their  work  is  done.  Nor,  on  tlie  other  hand,  cun  they  refuse  theii*  aid 
against  the  wrong-doer.  At  one  time  the  impious  deed  alone  amis 
them  with  power  ;JJ  at  another  time  they  are  called  to  action  by  the 
curse  of  him  who  has  been  wronged.    Thus  the  curse  of  Thyestea  first 

•  ••Eum.,"  303.  t  "Ag-,"  727.                                %  "Emn.,"  521. 

\  "Ch.,"  896.  a  /WdL,  306.    "Ag.,"  1540.     Comp.  "Fragm.,**  267;  "Emu.,"  033. 

^  "Oh.,"  462.  ••  'a'cisD,*'  800.      Comp.  "Siippl.,"  42?. 

■ft  '■  Ch.,"  391.  "Ag.,"  U57.                                         XX  "  Suppl  ;■  634. 
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roused  the  evil  genius  of  the  house  of  A;^anieinaon,  aud'tlie  cujse  of 
G!)di|nis  gave  occasion  to  the  death  of  his  sons.  In  one  aspect  the 
Erinys  itself  is  a  personiiication  of  the  curse, — tlie  will  for  vengeance 
embodied,  as  it  were,  at  once  hy  the  expression  of  it, — and  so  it  is 
even  identified  with  the  phantom  of  the  dead.  When  the  Chorus 
looks  upon  "the  trophy  of  calarnity  "  raised  over  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices,  its  refmiu  of  lamcutatioa  is  simply, — 

"  O  F&tp,  giver  of  woc» 
Woo  fVang^ht,  O  awftil  shade  of  (Kdipus, 
Thou  dark  Erinya,  miglily  u  thy  power.'*  • 

But  more  frequently  the  Erinys  has  a  distinct  existence.  It  is 
like  a  fmU  bird  deJlHiig  the  i-oof  ou  which  it  sits.  It  rouds  witli  it.^ 
claw  the  victim  coBsij^'ued  to  its  power.  It  perches  on  lliu  body  of 
the  dead,  and  siugs  exultingly  its  str-ain  of  victory.  Or  with  a  more 
terrible  significance,  it  is  described  as  incnrpoi'ute  in  the  person  of  a 
guilty  avenger,  and  working  thus  the  requital  of  the  past."|- 

But  none  the  loss  the  power  of  evil  prevails  only  according  to  tlio 
personal  diaracter  nf  him  against  whom  it  in  dii-ected.  It  is  finally 
triumphant  only  over  tliose  whose  sui  is  moital.  In  every  instance 
where  -Eschylus  describes  ruin,  he  distinctly  marks  the  special  guilt 
which  merited  it,  whether  the  oHenders  were  nations  or  men.  Xerxes 
prepaivid  the  way  for  his  disaster  hy  neglecting  the  limits  which 
Providence  had  fixed  for  his  rule:  the  rerainns  were  condemned  for 
thcij-  desecration  of  the  Gi-eek  sanctuaries.  Paris  had  violatetl  tlie 
sacred  laws  of  hospitality :  the  Trojiuis  had  made  Ids  sin  their  own. 
Aganienuiou,  in  spite  of  divine  warnings,  had  prefen-ed  Ids  scheniea 
of  selfish  ambition  and  glory  to  tlie  sacred  duties  of  family :  the 
Greeks  were  involved  in  guilt  by  their  reckless  and  impious  vengeance 
on  the  conf|uered  city.*  Thrice  AjioUo  had  warned  Laius  to  save  tlto 
State  by  d^'ing  childless.  C'lytcnmcstra  was  stained  by  an  unholy 
passion  before  she  sought  retribution  for  her  daughters  death.  But 
uowherc  is  the  great  truth  so  clearly  brought  out  as  in  the  contrasted 
fates  of  Eteocles  and  Orestes.  Both  receive  a  terrible  iulieritance ; 
both  are  placed  in  a  position  of  unnatimil  hoiior ;  Itoth  slay  their 
nearest  kin :  but  Eteocles  dies,  and  Orestes  is  restoi-ed  to  his  ancesti-al 
throna  Yet  the  catastrophe  in  eacli  case  is  prepared  from  the  be- 
ginning. Eteocles  accepts  his  fate  with  a  hard  and  promt  indifierence. 
He  asks  for  no  relief,  no  guidance.  For  the  State  he  prays  balf- 
scornfully,  and  the  State  is  saved ;  but  for  himsolf  he  oilers  no  prayer. 
He  rejects  the  entreaties  of  the  Chorus  to  seek  help  from  Heaven : — 

"  The  gnds  long  (tinco  hnrc  left  n."  to  our  fitc : 
One  gill  alone  they  prize  frum  ua — our  death.     .     .     . 

•  "S.e.  Tb.,"  972,  »88.    Comp.  70,  720. 

t  "Suppl.,"  636.     "Ag.,"  loao  (x'Av).  U-iS,  1*75. 

*  '•  Per:.,-  102,  803.     "Ag.,"  3j3,  685.     Ihid.,  205,  510  (comp.  329). 
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Ifay,  HQce  ntiiveQ  Hiuteiu  on  tho  dctkt  luiituD^ 
Ia'I  thp  wliolo  Ijiirm  racp,  ^liith  Plimlms  baU4, 
Bcfuto  the  wioJ  ispecd  down  thft  ittrcAU  of  woe,  , 
Tor  my  dear  fitber's  hitler,  fattJ  cureo, 
Sita  ever  o'or  my  drj  and  loarlesa  eyea, 
'Wflrning  me  duath  is  better  Mtin  than  ktc." 

He  surrenders  liiniaelf  to  a  mad  i>nde,  and  finally  regai'ds  the  prospect 
of  fratricide  as  a  laat  hope  of  triwmi^h  •  Orest<is,  on  the  other  hand, 
feeLs  tlie  full  terror  tjf  the  task  belbre  hijii,  and  slirinks  from  fidtilliiig 
it.  Ajrain  and  again  he  assures  himself  of  the  reality  of  the  divine 
message  by  which  it  was  imposed.  At  each  crisis  of  action  he  wavers 
till  the  voice  of  I'lio-hus  makes  itself  heard.  Before  the  fuLal  moment, 
Pylades,  his  mute  companion,  speaks  once,  and  this  once  only,  to 
renew  t!io  divnne  sanction  of  tlie  deed,  heing  hV  birth  nmrked  out 
as  a  minister  of  the  god  \\  "  Hold  all  to  be  thy  foes  l>eforc  the  gods," 
for  their  counsels  in  the  end  will  be  justified.  And  when  the 
paroxysms  of  grief  had  come,  and  tlie  Krinyes  had  wTouglit  their 
worst,  he  still  repi^ses  in  faithful  trust  in  tlte  wisdom  of  the  counsel  of 
Phadius:  *' .So  far  I  am  cunttnted  with  my  lot."  Befon^  the  judges 
he  has  but  one  plea,  the  command  of  Apollo ;  and  when  he  is  set  free, 
his  deliverance  is  acluiowlcdged  as  the  work  of  Pallas  and  Lo.xias  and 
Zeus  the  Saviour.  Death  comes  where  i-ebellious  wilfulness  goes 
before;  but  fur  thy  obedient  and  believing,  the  gods  bring  light,  even 
ftvm  the  thickest  gloom.  % 

A  sin,  then,  according  to  ^'Kschylus,  wlicn  once  admitted,  must 
bear  to  the  full  its  bitter  fruit,  lhout;li  the  jiower  of  individnal 
will  mollifies  its  action,  No  sooner  is  the  crime  committed  than 
fate  prepares  an  instrument  fur  retribution,  foiged  ready  before- 
hand for  justice  to  use  when  tiic  time  shall  coine.§  But  tlie  ways 
of  divine  Providence  are  mysterious,  though  the  end  is  reache4l  in 
time,  it  may  be  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  or  in  the  evening  twilight, 
or  ill  the^niglit.ll  Ami  lunvin  lies  a  terrible  irony  of  justice.  A  man 
may  become  callous  to  the  teachings  of  soitow,  and  the  last  jmnish- 
mcnt  is  that  he  is  left  to  himselfi^  An  unholy  boldness  juompta  him 
to  new  crimes,  und  with  irresistible  violence  he  is  carried  along  with 
the  presumptuous  couiideucc  of  impunity.     Then  it  is  that — 


"E\'il  coiiK's  swirt-footed  in  its  course. 
And  sin  tu  bim  who  vioUtt'i  tho  right:** 


Tlien  it  is  that— 

"  Pollution,  like  n  clond,  \ixa^  o'«t  a  man. 
And  folly  hides  tlie  knowledge  of  bid  foil;*' 

•  "  S.  r.  Th.."  7fi,  264,  686,  693.  699.  716.  t  Aa  MilUor  well  remarku,  \  47. 

J"Ch.,"  26L,545,  886.     "Kum."  5'iO,  581.  727- 

{  "Afi.,"  1513.     "Ch.,"  634.     Comp.  "Ab.,"  1400;  **  Ch.,"'  997.  ||  "Ch.,"  68, 
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Theu  it  is  that— 

"  Hoavon  beg«ts  occaiion  to  mankind. 
When  it  Till  wholly  'wbclm  a  hou»c  id  woe,"  * 

At  last  the  storm  breaks,  and  iu  the  wTeck  of  his  fortunes  tUe 
miserable  victim  calls  ou  those  who  do  not  hear.  For  the  deity 
laughs  over  the  headstrong  mail  wlien  he  is  exhausted  liy  helpless 
woes,  in  spite  of  bis  an-ogaul  boasLiug,  and  he  periahos  fur  everj 
unwept  and  UDreinenil>ered.*f* 

By  tliese  signal  examples  the  gods  show  the  fatal  issues  of  indulged 
sclfishuc-'^s ;  but  commonly  the  discipline  of  life  holds  meu  back  from 
the  last  fall.  As  retribution  comes  fnjm  crinio,  &o  le;iming  comes  from 
suffering.  Nor  ean  the  weakness  of  human  natui-e  dispense  witli  the 
salutary'  discipline  of  fear : — 

"  There  is  n  lime  when  awe  must  sit  enthroned 
J^nd  vntch  our  tliougbt«,      "V\&  well  for  men  to  Icum 
SuIf-con(jUt9t  in  the  iclipol  of  suH'eriiig." 

Without  this  solemn  dreatl,  neither  citizen  nor  State  would  regard 
justice  as  they  do.J  By  experience  justice  brings  to  tlie  guilty  a 
knowledge  of  tlieir  fault;  and  thus  the  lesson  of  suffering  opens  the 
source  from  which  it  springs,  and  avcrt-s  its  bitterest  end.  He  who 
has  felt  the  anger  of  avenging  powers  knows  whence  the  blows  of 
life  come,  and  by  timely  submission  escapes  the  heaWest  fall.  Vor 
else  the  sins  oK  former  times  consign  him  in  Ida  pride  to  the  ministers 
of  death,  an<l  he  perishes  iu  silent  ruin.§  In  part,  this  fruitfulness  of 
sorrow  is  the  natural  result  of  law,  springing  up  as  the  neeessaiy 
Hctiuence  of  enforced  reflection;  but  still  more  it  is  due  bi  the  wise 
coiuisols  of  Zeus,  who  tenjpcrs  the  ailliction  to  its  end,  and,  by  merciful 
constraint,  compels  mortals  to  thiuk.     For  he  it  is  who — 

"  ("ruidea  men  to  wise  thought, 
And  makes  and  clothcR  with  sovoitiffo  jiower  tho  law, 
*  By  Buai'iing  iL'aniiii):. '     Drop  by  drop  iu  sleep 
Benaemborctt  iorrows  trickle  by  iho  hoart, 
And  men  aguinst  their  will  learn  svIf-L-ontrol. 
For  'lis  in  truth  a  grace  tho  gods  bestow, 
Thruntfd  uu  their  awful  «Mta  with  power  to  force."  j| 


•Stem  and  severely  just  as  this  view  of  human  life  is,  with  retri- 
butiou  ever  dogging  sin,  and  sleepless  avengers  exacting  its  utter- 
most penalty ;  with  deceitful  prosperity  hurrying  the  gtulty  to 
helploss  ruin,  and  suil'ering  alone  raising  the  penitent  to  wisdom  and 

•  "Frngm.,"  268.  "Eum.,"  355.  "Fragm.,"  151,  The  last  pwaago  is  quoted  by 
Plato  ("K'jsi'.t"  ii.  380  A)  with  great  disapprobation,  but  it  ia  undoubtedly  to  bo  inler- 
prtU.ll  uf  IVoiidenro  furnishing  tho  witf  il  mati  with  tho  oocusion  of  Hlf-dcitmctioa,  uid 
uot  iif  the  predestined  destruction  of  thu  innoocar. 

t  "Ag.,"  215,  370.     "Eum.,"  623. 

X  "Jiuio.,"  -401,  \  Ui^.,  89?.  J  "Ag.,"  170, 
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mastery  of  self,  it  lias  no  relief  frmn  the  oiieiiiug  prospect  of  a 
life  beyoml  the  gnive.  j^chyliis  hius  not  one  ivord  of  true  Iiope 
for  a  future  state,  not  one  imiige  of  auotlier  fit-M  of  labour,  where  the 
character  trained  by  sorrow  here  shall  find  exercise  for  its  chastened 
power.  It  is  scarcely  too  innch  to  say,  that  for  him  the  other  world, 
and  the  powers  by  which  it  is  governed,  exist  only  for  the  guilty. 
There  remains  an  awful  and  just  punishment  for  all  who  sinned 
in  life  ngaiust  Ciod,  or  stranj^ers,  or  parents : — 

"  For  Hades  \a  a  stein  iuquialUir 
Of  men  bu-ncath  tho  earth,  nnd  ricvra  rhrirdecdt, 
And  MTTtcji  thpin  in  Ihi?  t:itil('ls  of  lii»  MiiiMl.   .    .   . 
The  lewd  oirvodcr  ■boll  not.  when  he  dies, 
Escape  nnuignmcnt  in  the  shndw  below. 
Even  llicrv,  nnotiier  JIou»,  lh  lu-gL-Diis  tell. 
Gives  final  judgment  on  the  orirnes  of  men." 

And   SO  it  comes  to   pass   that  the  retribution  is  completed   there 

which  the  Eiiuyes  had  be^^uu  on  eai-th.* 

Before  this  linal  judgment,  tlie  injured  dead  themselves  have  some 

power  to  bring  about  their  own  satisfaction.     The  reSGutmeut  of  the 

dead  outlives  llie  funeral  ityre,  and  .shows  itself  iu  after  tini&+    The 

"awful  sliade  of  OEdipus"  is  placed  in  closest  parallelism  with  the 

Erinys  which  works  his  curse  on  earth.*    Tlie  anger  of  Agamemnon, 

revealed  in  portentous  ilreaiiis,  opens  tin*  way  to  the  vengeance  of 

OpMtes.     The  shade  of  Clytenmestra,  pointing  tt)  her  wounded  bn»ast, 

rouses  the  Ei'inyes  to  their  office  of  torture.     Orestes  himself,  when 

he  assures  the  Athenians  of  the  alliance  of  Argos  through  all  time, 

in  gratitude  for  liis  deliverance,  threatens  that — 

**  He  vill  niokc 
Tfaoao  who  tnmsf^'csa  the  tvnor  of  hia  onlh, 
Though  at  tbnt  time  n  tenant  of  the  graves 
Itcpeut  them  of  Uicir  toil  by  ili-sucoess, 
liishcoitcmng  niarcbes,  and  disastrinu  wa)>«,"$ 

But  even  so,  the  power  of  the  dead  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  sympathy  of  the  living.  The  impunity  of  Orestes  upon  earth  was 
disgrace  and  dishonour  to  Clyt^muestm.  His  unceasing  punishment 
was  to  her  "  a  matter  of  life  or  deatli."l|  Tlie  neglect  of  those  above 
moved  Agamemnon  to  express  his  discontent.  Offerings  and  prayers 
gladdened  and  strengthened  the  shadowy  phantoms  which  aloni*. 
survived.^  But  only  the  voice  of  loud  luitl  constant  lumcntatiou 
could  reach  their  dulled  ear  and  darkened  mind;**  and  from  one 
pussogf;  it  appears  that  some  fellow-feeling  with  the  suppliant  was 
required  to  touch  the  dead  with  siinse.ff 
Apart  from  this  prerogative  of  retribution,  which  the  dead  derive 

•  "Eum.,"  268.    "Suppl,"  226.  "Earn.,"  820.  I6G.  t  "Ch.."  316. 

t  "  8.  t.  Th.,"  971.  i  "  Eum.,"  737. 

I)  "Euin.,**  lU.  5  "Cli."  Vrn. 

••  '*  Ch.,"  467,  1«,  485,  tt  Ibid,,  fiO?. 
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directly  from  their  connection  with  the  Chthonian  powers,  their 
whole  state  is  cold  and  dreary.  Death  is  said  to  be  freed  from 
woes,  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  void  of  all  feeling ;  "  the  dead  have 
lost  the  very  wish  ever  to  rise  again."*  They  sleep  "  in  light  which 
is  not  light,  but  darkness  visible."  t  Tlie  semblance  of  ancient 
dignities  remains,  but  their  joy  and  vigour  is  gone.  Darius  was 
a  king  below;  but  though  a  king,  he  charged  his  suppliants  who 
had  evoked  him,  to  reap  pleasure  while  it  was  yet  day,  "for  the 
dead  are  shrouded  in  thick  gloom,  where  wealth  avails  not." J  Aga- 
memnon, on  the  other  hand,  by  being  unavenged,  had  lost  his  royal 
place,  to  which,  if  he  had  fallen  in  battle,  his  eartlUy  kingship  would 
have  entitled  him.§  For  so  it  was  that  neglect  could  neutralize  the 
claims  of  sovereign  descent.  The  shadow  of  his  former  state  followed 
a  man  to  the  grave,  but  the  disregard  of  his  survivors  could  obscure 
or  obliterate  it.  His  after-being  was  fj^uickened  and  nourislied  from 
earth ;  and,  still  more  than  this,  liis  true  immortality  not  only 
depended  on  the  living,  but  was  in  the  living.  A  positivist  could 
hardly  cx])re.ss  the  idea  more  clearly  than  Electra,  when  she  addresses 
her  father's  shade  for  the  last  time;  for  the  sense  of  his  personal 
existence  below  ■  is  absorbed  in  his  existence  in  his  descendants 
above : — 

"  O  hear,  my  father,  this  my  latest  cry.    .    .    . 
And  wipe  not  out  tho  seed  of  Pcloiw'  line ; 
Fur  thus  thou  art  not  dead,  though  thou  host  died ; 
For  cliildren  are  a  voice  which  saves  a  nuin 
After  his  death :  as  corks  lift  up  a  net, 
And  sire  its  flaxen  thread  from  out  the  deep. 
Listen :  for  thee  I  utter  such  laments ; 
For  thou  art  saved  if  thou  regard'st  my  word?." 

VI. 

At  first  sight,  this  sad  and  shadowy  aspect  of  the  world  to  come 
must  appear  strange  and  even  discordant  with  the  nobler  and  clearer 
views  wliioh  ..Eschylus  gives  of  the  action  of  Providence  on  earth. 
Pew  who  look  at  the  outside  of  life  can  feel  satisfied  that  virtue  receives 
its  full  reward  here ;  and  yet  j^schylus  practically  limits  the  recom- 
pence  of  the  future  to  a  full  discharge  of  the  arrears  of  punishment 
unpaid  on  earth.  We  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  exigencies 
of  composition  had  confined  him  to  this  side  of  the  subject ;  that, 
dealing  with  crime  and  suffering  here,  he  limited  himself  to  the 
exliibition  of  its  consetiuences  hereafter;  that  his  view  of  the  life  to 
come  is  tragic,  just  as  his  view  of  this  life  is  tragic.  But  it  is 
evident  that  this  explanation  will  not  hold  good.  The  "  divine  coun- 
sellor," the  "guileless"  Darius,  a  "prince  among  the  dead,"  comes 
forth  from  the  nether  world,  oppressed  by  no  guilt,  obscured  by  no 

•  "Ag.,**  451.       t  "Ch.,"  3U.        :  "PcTf.,"  687,  836.        §  "Ig-,"  337  «(  «ff- 
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Deglect,  and  his  figure  answers  to  the  image  wliicli  is  suggested 
by  the  whole  tonor  of  vEschylus's  teaching  about  the  dead.  The 
T)iuiai(les,  in  the  extremity  of  their  distress,  wlion  they  prppnre  to 
aiipeiil  to  the  iieus  of  the  dead  if  the  Olympian  gods  fail  to  help 
them,  look  for  vengeance  ou  their  persecutors,  and  for  theraselvea 
seek  simple  release;  hut  no  brighter  ^Hsion  of  Klysian  fiehls  and 
active  joy  cheers  them.  Umler  all  circumstances,  the  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  dead,  which  jEschylus  hnngs  out  into  the  clearest 
light  in  (lescrihing  the  condition  of  the  g^iilty,  is  consistent.  The 
fulness  ol" human  life  is  on  earth.  The  part  of  man.  in  all  his  enei^iy 
and  capacity  for  passion  and  action,  is  played  out  here ;  ami  when  the 
curtain  falls,  there  remains  uiihroken  rest,  or  a  faint  reflection  of  the 
past,  or  suflering  wrought  by  the  ministers  of  inexorable  justice. 
The  l>eauty  and  the  power  of  life,  the  raanifnld  ministers  of  sense, 
are  gone.  They  ciin  be  regretted,  but  they  cannot  be  replaced. 
SoiTow  is  possible,  hut  not  joy. 

However  different  this  teaching  may  l)e  from  that  of  the  Myths  of 
Plato,  and  the  vaguf  jwpular  belief  which  they  witnessed  to  and 
fostered  ;  however  ihlfeixMit,  ngain,  eveu  from  that  of  l*iudar,  willi 
which  .^Kschylus  cannot  have  been  unacquainted*  it  is  pre-eminently 
Greek.  Plato  clotherl  in  a  Greek  dress  the  common  instincts  of 
humanity;  .^ICschyhis  works  out  a  characteristically  Greek  view  of 
life.  Thu:^  it  is  that  his  doctriue  is  most  clearly  Honioricf  As  a  (Jreck 
lie  feels,  lil<e  Homer,  the  nobilitj'  of  our  present  powers,  the  gi-andeur 
of  stren};th  and  wealth,  the  nianifohl  deliphts  of  our  complex  being; 
and  wliat  was  *'  the  close-packed  urn  of  ashes  wliich  siirvivetl  the 
funeral  p)Te "  compared  with  the  hemes  whom  it  represented  i  J 
That  "tear-stained  dust"  was  the  witness  that  man — the  whole  man 
^-could  not  live  agaiiL§  Tlie  poet,  then,  was  constifiiued  to  work  out 
a  scheme  of  divine  justice  upon  earth,  and  this  vKschylus  did,  though 
its  record  is  a  strain  of  sorrow.  The  tlirice-repeated  voice  of  the 
Chorus  in  the  "  Agamemnon  "  is  the  burden  of  his  tragedies, — 

"Sing  woe,  ftiBg  TOP,  but  lot  the  good  prcrail." 

Id  this  respect,  it  ia  impossible  to  overlook  the  relation  in  which 
j£schylus  stands  to  the  Bible.  He  appears  as  the  interpreter  of  a 
divine  law,  just  and  inevitable;  and  he  ia  content  to  I'est  in  the 

•  Af,  for  examplo,  in  ihc  fragmonti  of  hij  "  Threui." 

f  The  wrK-knuwn  Answer  of  Achillos  to  Oilysseiis,  who  had  sought  to  gtre  bim  comfort 
by  rcmmcling  him  of  hia  power  ainung  the  dead,  may  icrvc  to  provs  this : — 

"  Scotr  not  at  death,"  he  ati5wcrc«l,  "  noblo  chief ! 
ftnther  would  1  in  thu  nin'M  warmth  dinue 
SfiTC  a  poor  rhurl  who  drnj^s  liin  days  in  j^iof, 
Than  tfao  whole  lordaliip  of  the  deid  wen*  miur>." 

QHyt.,  i\.  488  (Wondoy). 
%  "Af.r  «*.  k  Comp.  "Ag.,"  M7;  "Eua.."  617. 
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workin*;  of  it  upon  earth.  Jiist  so,  the  first  form  iu  which  i-evehition 
w;ifl  clothed,  was  tliat  of  a  law  stern  and  temporal.  The  claims  uf 
*'  the  Law "  to  obedience  ai-e  peremptory,  its  condemnation  of  trans- 
gression inexorable.  The  sanctions  of  a  future  life  form  no  part  of 
its  system,  though  the  fact  of  a  future  life  is  iinpltoi!  in  the  idea 
of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man.  In  buth  respects^  the  poi'allel 
between  the  3])iritual  ideas  expressed  by  the  poet,  and  those  enforced 
l»y  the  inspired  Ljiwgiver,  holds  good;  but  tlie  difference  between  the 
mode  of  their  expression  is  not  less  remarkable,  yl-lschyhis  was,  so  to 
speak, an  intellectual  witness;  his  appointed  tiusk  was  to  address  him- 
self to  individual  reffection,  and  not  to  discipline  the  fuitli  of  a  people; 
the  truths  which  he  taught  were  left  in  words,  often  dark  and  myste- 
rious, and  not  endindied  in  a  trailitional  nnd  public  ceremoiual ; 
they  might  be  fnutf\il  here  and  there  in  some  devout  soul,  liut  they 
contained  no  message  which  could  shape  the  common  thonyhU  cf  ii 
nation,  or  fonn  the  soUd  basis  for  a  development  of  religious  life. 
None  the  less,  his  teaching  has  still  au  office  for  us.  It  ia  often  said, 
and  even  taken  for  granted,  thr.t  the  severer  aspects  of  the  Christian 
creed  are  due  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  "  Semitic  "  mind ;  that  ihcy 
are  foreign  to  the  more  genial  constitution  of  the  "  Japhetic"  type; 
that  here  at  least  the  instinct  which  revelation  Katisfies  is  partial  nnd 
not  universal.  Against  such  assumptions,  the  tragedies  of  .'Kschylns 
remain  a  solemn  protest  The  voice  of  law  addresses  us  even  from 
Athen!*.  There  is  a  stern  and  dark  side  to  the  Oeek  view  of  life. 
The  "  Prometheus,"  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes,"  and  the  *'  Orestea," 
contain  a  "  natural  testimony  of  the  soul "  to  t!ie  reality  of  sin  and  the 
inevitable  penalty  which  it  cariios  in  itself,  and  to  the  need  which 
man  has  of  a  Divine  deliverer,  to  check  and  control  the  cunsequcuces 
<»f  violated  law.  And  the  testimony  comes  with  the  greater  force 
Ixicause  it  is  giveu  by  the  iM>et  who  had  witnessed  the  most  glorious 
triumphs  r>f  Greek  power.  It  is  an  utterance  of  outward  strength, 
and  not  of  exhaustion ;  it  springs  out  of  the  fresh  vigour  of  Greece, 
mid  not  fi*om  the  despairing  weakness  of  her  decHue.  It  is  indeed 
partial  and  incomplete,  but  its  iustructivencss  lies  in  tiie  fact  that, 
though  |)artial  and  incomplete,  it  was  devoutly  held,  in  inrtue  of  the 
tratli  which  was  in  it.  It  was,  in  some  degree,  takeji  up  into  later 
systems  and  variously  su])plemcnted,  but  for  us  its  cluef  significance 
lies  in  its  simplicity.  If  I'luto  tells  us  what  arc  the  aspirations  of 
man,  .^^chylus  tells  us  what  are  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  God. 
The  one  is,  in  some  sense,  a  preparation  for  the  other.  The  law  comes 
first,  and  lays  bare  the  powerlessness  of  man  iu  the  full  pride  of  his 
fltrengtli ;  and  when  this  is  once  recognised,  faith  become.s  possible, — 
though  national  hopes  have  faded  aw  ay^ — and  with  it  a  deeper  insight 
into  spiritual  truth. 

Brookk  K  Westcott. 
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IT  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  auy  part  of  daily  life  in  which  the 
-  luHt  half-century  has  brought  about  a  greater  change  than  in  out- 
ilorir  exercises.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  cricket  was  rare,  boating 
hrjin;e1y  known  beyond  the  Thames  or  the  Tyne,  and  as  for  what  are 
f.nWmljMr  cxceiicncc  athletic  exercises,  they  seem  to  have  been  pretty 
iM^rly  unheard  of,  except  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  If  we  may 
fitfKurue  that  an  old  book  called  "  Life  in  London  "  (dramatized,  we 
\ni\it;\'e,  by  ^foncrief  under  the  name  of  "  Tom  and  Jerry"),  which  we 
nrmenilier  to  have  been  lent  to  us  in  very  early  days  by  an  elderly 
':I«rgj*man — ^who  must  have  had  a  strange  notion  of  what  it  was  good 
for  a  child  of  seven  years  old  to  read, — presents  anything  like  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  manners  of  the  young  men  of  the  day,  we  learn 
lliat  their  amusements  were  conducted  chiefly  at  night,  after  drinking 
much  wine,  and  consisted  for  the  most  i)art  in  knocking  down 
CJutriu's,  wrenching  knockers  from  doors,  and  the  like  elegant  cx- 
ei-cises.  The  i>rincipal  sport  by  daylight  and  in  the  open  air  was 
Iwxing.  This,  however,  was  rarely  practised  by  the  Corintliians,  or 
bucks,  as  they  were  called,  themselves,  but  left  to  the  wretches  who 
sold  their  blood  for  the  amusement  of  these  gentlemen.  Incidentally 
it  may  haxe  given  a  few^  of  them  a  little  exercise  in  driving  down  to 
the  lone  spot  on  the  border  of  two  counties,  where  the  fight  of  the  day 
le  off.    We  know  not  if  Beifs  Life  existed  in  those  days.     The 
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only  repository  in  which  we  have  been  ahle  to  senrcU  for  tliat  paper 
is  Uie  Univtraily  Library ;  btit,  with  a  strfUi;4H  want  of  appruciaLion  of 
the  iniportanee  of  sjiort,  the  authorities  have  negletitetl  to  file  it.  Wo 
apprelieud,  however,  it  must  hiive  hatl  little  to  clirouitle  beyond  dog 
and  cock  lights,  rucin^  foiir-in-hnnd  driving,  boxing  and  jtigcon 
matches,  witli  perhajts  an  account  of  a  bull-baiting  now  and  th»an 
from  a  .Staffordshire  correspondent  The  social  manners  of  thu  time 
suited  tliese  auiuseruents.  A  series  of  caricatures,  circulated  in  Cam- 
}>ridge  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  relating  to  a  quairel 
between  I>r.  Vanuer,  master  of  Kmmanuel  College,  and  Mr.  Mus- 
grave,  a  tailor  ii»  the  town,  are  iu conceivably,  indestTibably  coarse. 
Oaths  pi-efaced  every  sentence  in  conversation.  Tlie  rrinco  of  Walts 
and  the  notorious  Colonel  Berkeley  (afterwards  Eiirl  Htzliardiuge) 
were  conspicuous  for  the  grotesque  eitravogauce  of  their  swearing. 
They  perhai«  were  uo  ordiuaiy  blackguanls  even  in  that  day.  But  a 
person  so  far  removed  Irom  carelessness  or  vulgarity  as  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington,  retroguising  at  Doucaster  an  old  acquaintance  by  his 
voice,  somewhere  about  1820.  is  repre.'-ented  as  exclaiming,  **  I'll  Ix* 

d d  if  that  isn't  Jack  Armytnge."     Inquiring  what  his  friend, 

a  squire  in  one  of  the  Midland  counties,  had  been  doing  for  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  he  is  informed  that  he  ]jad  driven 
the  Northamptun  mail  cxscnj  mtjkl  when  at  lionie,  and  hu  "  dared 
say  he  had  enjoyed  lile  as  well  na  his  Grace."  The  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  may  be  estimated  by  reading  any  of  the  novels  or  police 
reports  of  tlie  day.  Even  so  laie  as  ]y;i*J,  Mr.  Dickens  makes  Mrs. 
Nickleby.  being  at  the  theatre,  remark  that  Sir  MulbeiTy  Ilawk  and 
Ijanl  Frederick  Verisopht  are  "  a  triile  unsteiidy  on  their  legs,"  and 
therefore  siigariously  cmohidc  that  "they  had  taken  ihimer."  They 
presently  as.sure  her  of  the  fact  by  informing  her  they  had  beau 
"  toasting  her  lovely  daughter,"  wliich  announcement  jmts  t!ie  worthy 
lady  in  a  flutter  of  delight.  Any  octogenarian  could  probably  tell 
plenty  of  stories  such  as  the  i'ollowing.  A  felUiw  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  now  dead,  tirld  us  that  he  Mell  remembered  meeting 
Coleridge  the  day  after  the  Craven  Scholarsliip  had  been  adjudged 
to  Samuel  Butler,  of  St.  John's,  and  asking  him  "how  he  bore 
the  news  last  niglit."  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  should  have  felt  it  very 
much,  but  I  wtLs  dmd  drvink  at  the  tinje,  bo  1  didn't  know  it  till  this 
morning."  The  father  ul"  Ihc  writer  of  this  paper  chanced  to  walk 
with  him  over  the  holds  to  Uampstead  one  .Sunday  afternoon  a  few 
years  ago,  and  remarked  that  he  had  gone  pi-ecisely  the  same  wrdk  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  just  fifty-five  yeara  before.  He  IkuI  never  seen  it 
since,  and  was  annuied  at  the  contrast.  Then  he  .sc:anx;ly  walked 
n  hundred  yards  withtmt  seeing  a  human  being  lying  druuk  under  a 
hedge,  whereas  in  our  whole  walk  we  had  not  met  one  drunken  man 
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or  woman.  But  the  l)est  picture  we  know  of  the  abominable  effect 
the  pnuiks  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ami  Ids  companions  of  White's  or 
the  Four-in-hand  Club  had  on  the  manners  of  the  day,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  curious  book  called  "  Mominj^s  at  Bow  Street,"  written  by  J. 
Wight,  reporter  to  the  Morning  Herald,  and  illustrated  by  Geoi^^e 
Cruikshank.  The  book  is  noteworthy  on  another  account,  as  it  seems 
more  than  probable  that  it  suggcstetl  at  least  the  form  of  *'  Sketches 
by  Boz."     But  to  return  to  onr  atldetics. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  manly  sports  were  not  much  culti- 
vated by  our  grandfathers,  strong  men  were  not  altogether  wanting. 
We  doubt  whether  Captain  Fraser,  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  James,  or  any 
other  adept  at  pvitting  the  weight  or  throwinir  the  hammer  could 
surpass  an  exploit  performed  by  an  undei-graduaLe  of  Bene't  Coll<^e, 
afi  it  was  then  called,  in  the  year  1807.  He  took  up  a  stone  (14  lb. 
■weight)  from  a  fruit  stall,  just  opposite  the  Rose  Imi  (now  the  Hose 
Crescent),  and  standing  on  the  [mvement,  with  his  back  towards 
Caius  College,  throw  it  across  the  road  and  over  tlio  great  gates  of 
the  inn  into  the  yard.  The  gate-s  were  high  enough  for  a  loaded 
coach  lo  pass  underneath.  But  it  is  not  8ui|>rising  that  young  men 
did  not  much  care  to  t-ake  violent  exercise,  when  we  are  told  that 
in  the  year  1804,  Hankin.  the  barber  of  Bene't  College,  used  t^  come 
into  college  directly  after  breakfikst  uvery  moruiug  to  dress  the  men's 
hair.  He  began  witli  the  freshmen  and  worked  up  to  the  senior 
fellow  in  residence,  whose  head  was  dismissed  just  in  time  to  go  into 
hall  to  dinner — one  o'clock.  Think  of  throwing  the  hammer  or 
attempting  a  high  jump  with  one's  head  all  plaster  and  curls.  They 
had  only  just  got  free  of  jkigtails.  The  very  man — himself  a  fresh- 
man in  that  year— who  told  ns  this  anecdote,  had  carefully  cultivated 
a  pigtail,  concealing  it  behind  his  neckcloth,  in  the  foregoing  year, 
and  was  disgusted  on  coiuing  up  to  college  to  iind  they  had  just 
gone  out;  so  he  had  to  have  it  cut  off.  We  well  remember  the 
figure  of  the  old  barber,  one  of  the  last  of  an  extinct  generation  of- 
college  servants,  his  snuffy  black  suit,  frilled  shirt  a  little  soiled, 
breeches  with  strings — seldom  tied — at  the  knees,  his  back  bending 
with  a  perennial  bow,  his  talk  of  the  "dress  of  the  'air  now  in 
vogue,  sir/'  and  this  whie  head  ni>Jding  as  lie  operated  on  his  cus- 
tomer, chattering  the  while.  He  remembered  everylxxly  aud  every- 
thing in  the  college  for  many  a  long  year  past,  and  knew  little 
and  cared  less  for  anjlhing  beyond  it.  It  would  not  be  easy  t^)  aay 
what  has  brought  the  change  about.  Partly,  perhaps,  it  is  due  to 
the  Itoat  races,  which  have  been  yearly  rowed  nuw  for  near  thirty 
years,  between  the  undergraduates  of  the  two  Universities;  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  example  of  the  schools,  which,  following  in  the  wake, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  of  University  College,  London,  have  mode 
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gymnastic  exercises  almost  a  part  of  their  Rchool  routine*  But, 
^however  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  pateut,  that  a  love  of  outdoor  sports 
and  exercises  has  grown  up,  and  a  degree  of  imjiortance  come  to  be 
attaclied  to  them,  wliich  sixty  years  since  wouhl  have  been  thouglit 
almost  frenzied.  Besides  cricket,  fives,  boating,  and  rifle  shootin;/, 
we  liave  races  in  niniiing  from  four  miles  down  to  one  hundred  yanis, 
walking,  huifUe  leaping,  high  jumps,  ])ole  jumps,  long  jumps,  hammer 
throwing,  weight  putting,  in  fact  every  conceivable  trial  of  thews  an<l 
sinews,  except — whicli  is  rsither  ndd— wrestling.  Boxing,  tliougU  not 
seen  in  public,  is  not  forgotten,  and  is  not  altogether  \\-it.liout  its  uses. 
In  n  disturbance  wliich  occurred  between  gown  and  town  a  few 
months  ago,  for  which  it  is  only  fair  to  say  the  town  were  solely 
to  blame,  the  mere   news  of  the  appntach  of  a  formidable  '*  hea\'y 

weight"  of College  literally  cleared  the  street  of  the  roughs,  and 

enalded  the  luidcrgraduates  to  get  quietly  back  to  their  colleges.  AVe 
believe,  and  gladly  acknowledge,  that  these  exercises  have  contributed 
a  good  deal  towards  the  improvement  of  manners  which  makes  con- 
duct such  as  wc  have  sketched  above  now  unlicard  of,  and  we  may 
say  impossible ;  for  men  whn  meet  each  other  in  mimic  strife  must 
above  all  things  keep,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a  civil  tongue  in  their 
heads.  Otherwise  it  would  verj'  quickly  become  real.  Besides,  the 
course  of  training'  retpiislte  far  athletic  sports,  their  juiblic  and  open- 
air  character,  and  iiulueii  everything  incidental  to  them,  helps  a  man, 
even  more  than  some  higher  departments  of  education,  to  attain  that 
thorough  mastery  of  self  which  best  enables  bim  to  keep  guard  over 
bis  tongue.  In  short,  these  sports  arc  capable  of  being  made  a  maiu 
element  in  teaching  a  youth  to  fulfil  his  baptismal  vow  by  keeping 
his  body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity.  It  is  far  from  our 
purpose  then  to  make  an  attack  upon  athletics.  On  the  conti-ar}-,  we 
look  u|xin  them  as  most  desirable  for  that  very  huge  class  of  young 
men  who,  having  no  special  taste  for  literarj'  studies,  yet  do  not  wish 
to  waste  their  time.*f  We  think  Dr.  flreenbill  stat-es  the  genend  case 
very  fairly,  though  he  has  only  medicine  in  view,  when  he  says  at  the 
end  of  his  paper  on  (Jymnastics,  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Antiquities," 
that  "  ou  an  attentive  perusal  of  what  we  find  on  tliis  subject  in  the 


*  Wo  n^^^t  to  obicrTc  in  the  pi-onpoctusos  of  aome  girls'  echooU,  cxcrrriM-s  of  this  kind 
inln>dai«d  under  the  name  of  faliffhema.  Tlicy  ore  tiUcrly  unfit  for  the  fenmltj^  frume. 
Indeed  w<i  are  inclined  to  doubt  wlu-lher  thft  excrciseit  t.-iught  by  profrnMrt  o/  gi/vtaaMticjt, 
ts  tbey  delight  to  be  called,  arc  deurablo  oven  for  boys.  Wc  baro  heard  of  ntpturw  and 
[aUmt  Kiioiu  injuries  ariiting  from  them.  BeaideB,  they  give  a  etiff  rather  thui  jui  easy 
carriage  AfW  oli,  vbether  lor  hoolUt  or  carriage,  tlkero  la  DOtluog  for  cithiir,boys,or 
girU  liltc  dancing  and  games. 

t  "Afta  Ty  re  iut%o!if  tai  ryl  oufiftTi  itttirovt'iv  ov  tiV  TOVvavTiov  ydp  trilrfpnc  "ir*^ 
yaJiiaOat  wi^vKt  tuv  iroyn/v,  t/iiro^tCw:'  o  fiiv  Tov  tfur/iorof  irovoc  r^v  ItAvotav,  6  M 
Tairijc  ri  efw^a. — Ariatot.  VoUt.,  viii.  4,  9. 
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dasncal  authore,  tbo  reader  can  hardly  fail  of  being  convinced  that, 
the  aQcieiita  esteemed  !;;Tmnastica  too  highly,  just  as  the  moderns 
much  nftglect  tliem ;  and  that  in  this,  aa  in  many  other  matters,  both 
in  meiJicijie  and  jihilos(»[»hy,  truth  lies  betwisen  the  two  extremes." 
It  is  in  a  friendly  spirit  therefore  that  we  proceed  to  point  out  what 
w«  coutvive  i'>  Ijo  eviU  in  the  jtresent  conduct  of  these  sports — evila 
ao  givat  that  we  feel  convinced,  unless  something  is  doue  to  clear  them 
away,  there  will  shortly  be  a  great  reuotiou.     Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
.  «iirt'(*j*.sf[il  athlet**.-*  at  present  in  the  Uuivewity  ackunwle^lgetl  to  ufli 
.lately,  that  he  felt  sn^^^  unlc-wj  something  was  done, there  would  sooa] 
be  a  great  outcry  from  fathers.    The  evils  we  reuaark  are  throe : — first^l 
gambling ;  scL-ond,  injury  to  ht^alth  ;  thinl,  folly  of  teichers  and  parent 

Tlie  first  of  these  no  one  will  defend.  The  only  question  that  can' 
arise  u]>on  it  is  of  fact.  Veiy  well.  We  say  then — and  we  defy 
contrudictiou — that  the  whole  system  of  athletic  contests  is  one  of 
money,  either  in  coin  or  in  the  shape  of  cups  and  medals ;  that  there 
is  heavy  betting  on  every  trial ;  and  that  it  is  well  known  that  many 
young  men  lose  sums  so  serious  !is  to  eml>arrass  them  for  a  long  time, 
if  not  ruin  them  altogether.  With  regard  to  the  prizes,  it  may  be 
said  with  some  truth  that  cups  and  medals,  though  possessing 
intrinsic  value,  rarely  do  so  to  the  winner ;  that  he  regards  and  uses' 
them  merely  as  ornaments  for  his  sideboard.  Although  we  believe 
this  Wew  uf  the  cose  must  be  received  ^vith  some  considerable  quali- 
ficalion, — although  we  think  an  undergraduate  friend  of  ours,  who 
remarked  to  ua  the  other  day  that  "  a  good  many  f)f  these  cups  will 
find  their  way  Viack  to  the  silversmith,"  was  not  far  wrong,  yet, 
asauniing  it  for  the  moment  to  be  true,  we  avow  that  with  the  Persian 
the  old  historian  tells  us  of,  we  reserve  all  adniiratiim  for  such  as  strive 
not  for  gold  but  for  excellence,  and  are  disi)OBc<]  to  think  that  while 
gold  befits  the  barbaiian,  the  olive  crown  and  the  hymn  of  victory 
might  well  content  civilised  men.*  ksiA  we  confess  that  it  was  with 
some  regret  that  we  read  at  the  close  of  the  report  of  the  first  mectingj 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club,  held  at  Beaufort  House,  Walhiun 
Green,  on  Friday,  March  23rd,  1866, — ^"Tho  prizes  were  a  cup  for 
the  first,  and  a  medal  for  the  second  man,  for  each  event.** 

The  report  opens  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  newly 
formed  "  Amateur  Club  will  ere  long  attain  the  same  eminence  and 
iuiporlanco  as  the  ^farylebonc  Club,  and  communicate  the  same  high 
tone  and  encouragement  to  athletics  among  the  gantlemen  of  Kugland 
as  the  M.C.C.  docs  to  cricket." 


*  Tbeee  rup<  sre  often  very  costly.  Ono  offered  u  the  prize  at  s  roving  match  in 
London  a  few  voeki  anco  vu  of  the  nominal  raluo  of  t\r«4  hundred  and  Ji/t^  pounds. 
Few  men  in  iho  middle  rauki  of  life  would  cars  to  oxhibit  such  a  thing  as  thu  on  their 
cidif  board. 
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"We  ainwrely  hope  so  too ;  but  iii  order  to  do  so  let  them  imitato 
the  example  of  tliut  most  reaj)«i:tuble  aiid  ustfful  usaociatioii  in  giviug 
uo  prizea  of  any  intiiiisic  viUue.  We  Jo  uot  profe.^  to  be  much 
acqiiainteU  with  sporting  tiffaira,  hut  we  thiuk  we  are  not  mistaken  in 
sayiug  tiuit  no  amateur  ever  receives  any  lewanl  fi-om  Uio  Man'leboue 
Club  of  greater  money  value  than  ii  but  or  a  bull.  I'rofessionaJ 
playei*3  of  coui*s©  get  more  tlian  this,  but  their  rewards  may  be  fairly 
looked  upau  in  the  light  of  wages.  Iforeover,  besiilea  the  bad  taste 
and*  Hat  barbariani  of  prizes  in  bullion,  we  are  incUne-d  to  think  that 
they  t*:nd  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  gambling.  They  bring  iu  the 
thought  and  desire  of  profit.  At  all  events,  as  far  as  an  outsider  can 
learn,  tliere  is  less  money  won  and  lost  on  tlie  whole,  and  the  aggre- 
gate is  made  up  of  very  much  smaller  sums,  on  the  issues  of  cricket 
matches  than  on  any  other  "events."  It  is  of  course  extremely 
difticult  for  any  one  not  concenied  in  the  matter  to  arrive  at  the  true 
state  of  sucii  au  evil  as  the  one  in  quej^tiou,  but  we  fear  it  wotUd  \va 
dlihculfc  to  oYorstato  the  mischief  that  betting  on  boat  nioefl  and 
athletic  sports  is  at  this  mumcut  doing  amottg  young  men.  The 
existence  of  it  refx^ih^es  no  pnwf.  Take  up  any  sporting  paper  almost 
any  week  or  day  in  the  year,  and  you  wUl  read  some  such  remark  as 
this : — "  The  Oxonians  were  defeated  on  the  odd  event,  for  which 
ti  to  4  was  laid  against  them."  H  i%  we  fear,  too  true  that  there  is 
a  spirit  of  gambling  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  on  which  men  do  not  bet.    As  au  example  of  the  extrava- 

Igaucee  to  which  this  spuit  nuis,  wg  may  montion  that  soon  after  the 

1  death  of  the  late  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  three  gentle- 
men were  named  at  t>oncaater  as  liis  possible  successors,  and  odds 
freely  laid  on  their  respective  chances.     Some  sfmculators,  we  have 

[  been  told,  ventured  to  olfer  10  to  1  that  no  one  of  tlie  three  would  be 
chosen.     If  taken  in  lai*ge  sums,  tliey  must  have  been  hit  hard.     It 

'  may  therefora  be  objected  that  betting  is  one  of  the  evils  incident  to 
the  time,  to  which  athletics  do  uot  specially  contribute,  and  that  our 
efforts  had  therefore  better  be  applied  to  the  vice  in  general  than 
attempt  to  cure  it  iu  this  particular  im^tance.  We  may  reply  "to  this 
objection,  that  young  men  are  likely  to  lay  out  their  money  chiefly  on 
the  results  of  the  spoits  belonging  to  their  age,  and  that  if  therefore  a 
stop  can  be  put  to  it  iu  them,  it  will  be  something  like  killing  the  evil 
iu  the  bud.  That  it  is  possible  to  discourage  betting  is  proved  by  what 
has  occnn-ed  in  cricket.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a  set  of  blacklegs 
very  nearly  ruined  cricket  by  the  gambling  they  contrived  to  introduce 
into  it.  Largo  sums  were  laid  on  the  results  of  matches.  Much  im- 
fatmess  crept  in,  and  matches  were  even  known  to  be  sold.  In  short, 
Lord's  Ground  wag  becoming  very  nearly  aa  corrupt  as  rarliamcut 

Litselt    Greatly  to  their  credit,  the  leaders  of  the  cricketing  world  set 
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their  faces  dead  against  the  evil.  Tlie  resvilt  was  that  they  succeeded 
in  almost  completely  ]»uttin;jf  it  down,  and  we  believe  that  cricket  is 
now  freer  from  the  trndiug  s]>eculatiuns  of  betting  nieu  than  any 
other  description  of  sj?ort.  We  heartily  wish  that  the  chief  pro- 
motors  of  athletics  may  take  a  leason  from  this  ])reoedent.  They 
may  rely  upon  it  that  heif  ing  is  as  sure  in  the  long  run  to  bring  iti 
unfairness  as  biibery  to  corrupt  the  briber,  and  tlierefore  to  make 
their  favourite  amusements  ahke  mischievous  and  unpopular. 

We  believe,  moreover,  thiit  people  at  a  distance  very  little  imagine 
the  amovvts  that  cliange  hands  on  these  occasions.  We  were  credibly 
informed  last  spring  that  a  young  man  belonging  to  a  college  in  one 
of  tlic  Thiivei-sities  "stood  to  lose"  thrre  thousand fivr  hmdrcd  ]voun*ls 
liad  the  boat  of  a  particular  college  been  at  tlie  head  of  the  river  nt 
the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  possible — though  our  informant  had  every 
means  of  knowing  the  tmth,  and  no  motive  whatever  for  exaggeration 
— that  this  enormous  sum  may  have  been  overstated,  and  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  it  ever  would  have  been  paid.  We  know 
that  the  event  on  which  it  dep<^nde<l  was  improbable.  Yet  even  sup- ' 
posing  it  to  be  an  exaggeraliou — though  we  ivpcaL  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  think  it  is — it  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
What  would  the  little  circles  at  country'  homes,  who  think  shilling 
whist  au  extravagance,  say  X^\  this?  Ajiother  youth  a  year  or  two 
ago  suddenly  paid  nil  his  debts  at  the  beginning  of  June.  AU  his 
acquaintance  placed  this  most  unexpected  piece  of  honesty  to  the 
credit  of  a  snccessfiJ  Ixjok  on  the  boat  racwi,  and  the  amount  of  his 
winnings  was  stit  by  them  at  five  or  six  hundred  pounds.  Last  Marcli 
we  were  told  by  an  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  a  young  man  in 
one  of  the  Cbivemment  nflices,  that  luid  Cand>ridge  won  in  the  Uni- 
versity boat  race,  his  friend  woiihl  have  lost  so  much  money  as  to  be 
irrccocerahly  rttinrd,  ami  nmM  have  kft.  thf  rmmtry.  Wc  must  add 
that  the  contests  between  the  Universities  in  boating  and  some  other 
sports  are  fast  becoming  a  public  nuisance  in  other  r('S[>ecta  besides 
betting.  We  do  not  Ray  the  crews  are  themselves  to  bhinie  for  this. 
In  fact  we  believe  that  in  peneral  the  actual  combatints  have  rather 
less  to  do  with  the  gambling,  or  any  other  of  the  concumitflnt  evils, 
than  many  of  tlie  lookers  on.*  J5ut  wc  ajipeal  to  them,  and  still  more 
to  those  elder  men  who,  having  distinguished  themselves  in  early 

■  Ti(0  ladies  of  our  ac4]uiiLmUuioe  chanced  to  bo  driving  through  Hammeramtth  aco 
ftflemoon.  Aa  tlicy  drew  oear  the  Buspi'nnon  Bridge  thoj  txw  o  crowd  of  mvxi  apparently 
much  oxcited.  It  proTcd  that  a  boat  nice  of  toao  hind  iru  going  fonrard,  and  the  bo«U 
ptsKd  ondemeaih  the  bridge  juit  before  thoy  drove  over  it,  Wc  Bupiios*'  Ibo  uviiit  mutt 
hkTO  boon  sottlcd  then-  and  then,  m  one  of  thi-m,  r«biti&g  it  to  \x&  ofttrwardd,  expressed 
hfir  nmai.cmcni  at  "the  qtiantity  uf  gold  that  was  Itying  from  bond  to  hand."  She  apuko, 
loo,  of  the  fearful  esgemeas  and  greed  depicted  in  the  men's  faces.  "  They  looked,"  Bho 
laid,  "lilEQ  domoui." 
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days,  a]id,^wi  rude  fhnati,  yet  continue  to  take  inferesfc  in  the  sports 
of  their  youth,  nnd  whose  opinion  and  advice  is  deservedly  respected 
by  the  rising  generation,  to  consider  whetlter  any  aU'.p  on  their  pai-t, 
such  fts  the  adoption  of  more  stringent  i-ules,  or  removal  of  the  scene 
of  action,  may  amend  things.  Gambling,  we  need  not  say,  is  dia- 
couraged,  like  other  vices,  by  the  University  authorities.  Some  toay 
think  it  miglit  be  done  with  a  Utile  uiui-e  viguin'  and  decision,  but 
we  greatly  doubt  whetlier  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  exercise  of 
authority  is  likely  to  be  of  much  avail.  Example  is  worth  much 
Imore.  We  must  rely  chiefly  on  the  good  aease  of  young  men  them- 
selves, and  early  care  of  parents.  Authorities  had  mucli  better  not 
interfere  at  all  unless  they  can  do  it  with  more  wisdom  than  the 
rulers  of  a  certain  Goveniment  oilice,  who  grant  a  holiday  on  the 
Derby  day  to  any  clerk  who  applies  for  it,  but  with  tliis  conrlition, 
that  he  must  promUr.  to  'jo  to  Epsmji.  Why  not  at  once  reijuire  him  to 
imdertake  to  touch  pitch  and  not  be  detiled  ?  We  have  never  seen 
the  Derby,  but  if  Mr.  rrith's  picture  bo  a  triiiht'ul  representation  of 
what  gf)ea  on  there,  we  say  it  is  an  abomitiiible  orgj-,  and  a  shame  to 
a  Cliristian  land.  To  put  the  matter  on  the  lowest  ground,  wo  do 
thiiJi  that,  as  tuxpi^yers,  we  liave  a  right  to  complain  that  men  of  no 
more  sense  tliau  this  displays  should  be  placed  at  the  liead  of  a  great 
public  department.  But  we  have  said  enough  of  this  matter— enough, 
we  hojM?.,  to  convince  even  tliose  who  do  not  with  ourselves  h>uk  upon 
the  smallest  wager  as  tlie  introduction  of  an  evil,  of  whicli  one  can 
no  more  foresee  the  end  than  of  the  letting  out  of  wiiLer,  that  there  is 
something  wliich  requires  amendment.  Let  us  piws  to  the  next  topic, 
the  eflects  of  athletics  on  health. 

Medical  men  may  possibly  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  presumption  for 
a  layman  to  enter  upon  this  subject.  Nothing  would  l>e  farther  from 
our  wish,  if  they  would  only  do  it  for  us.  But  no  medical  man  of 
eminence  seems  to  think  it  worth  his  whde  to  instruct  the  youth  of 
his  age  and  country  how  to  preserve  their  health  and  strength  under 
trying  muscular  exertions.  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  we  can 
be  blamcii  for  trying  to  indicate,  from  a  layman's  point  of  ^-iew,  the 
mattei's  in  which  skilful  direction  is  moat  needed.  To  Imgin  with,  we 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  condition  of  body  produced  by  train- 
ing for  athletic  exercises  is  dangerous  tu  health,  for  Hippocrates 
expressly  tells  us  so.*  Perliaps  some  medical  men  may  think  they 
have  got  beyond  Hippocrates.  We  might  quote  as  apposite  to  the 
case  a  remark,  we  think,  of  Fielding's  somewhere,  "that  he  had  often 
heard  ]ieople  call  ^U'istotle  a  fuol,  but  he  commonly  found  thuy  were 
such  as  had  never  read  him."     We  apprehend,  however,  the  wiser  part 

— Sippocr.  ApS.  3. 
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iif  (!)■•  profewrion  wiU  not  make  light  of  the  authority  of  the  old  Greek 
ptiynidiin,— certftinly  no  member  of  the  "  Sydenham  Society'*  win  do  ao^ 
i'c  "lam  aiw<ire*ny  owned  irippocrafe-s  for  his  master*     Kow 

|(ij  ^  -.  most  have  enjoyed  unaurpiussablo  opportunities  of  obser- 

Vftlii/n,  and  the  most  cursory  ijispection  of  his  -works  will  show  that 
\iti  knew  well  bow  to  use  his  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  Aristotle  t^ls 
M  UiAt  gyntnAatics  ought  to  tend  to  health  and  strength.  Who  will 
%jBSkt\\  \\%  then  to  handle  this  edged  tool,  go  dangerous  to  play  with,  90 
jirofitablo  if  well  used  ?  Need  there  is  of  some  advice  iii  the  matter. 
W<%  itua^ne  that  the  age,  say  from  eighteen  to  two-and-tweiity,  when 
tlxwe  cien^iiieit  are  most  jiractised,  is  ahout  the  most  ticklish  in  human 
life,  la  ii  not  then  that  a  luan's  frame  is  just  developing  and  con- 
aolMlAting  itself  into  ripe  manhood  X  Is  not  that  just  the  time  when^ 
ti>  4)uote  Aristotle  again,  exercises  shoidd  le  especially  guided  with  a 
riew  to  learning  moderation  in  bodUy  exertions  ?  fiat  how  far  onr 
josDg  men  are  from  observing  moderation  in  their  sports  any  one 
may  see  for  himself  who  will  go  to  the  river  side,  or  on  any  ground 
where  manly  sporta — cricket  excepted — are  going  forward.  We  our- 
selves once  saw  the  coxswain  of  an  eight-oar  taken  out  of  the  boat  at 
the  end  of  a  race,  perfectly  insensible.  Not  very  long  ago,  watching  a 
footrace  on  Fenner's  ground,  we  saw  one  of  the  rival  rmmers  fall 
fainting  on  the  grass,  a  short  distance  before  the  end  of  the  raca  In 
almost  :uiy  account  of  an  athletic  contest  y*>u  may  read  such  remarks 
as  these,  which  we  take  from  sporting  papers  Inng  before  ua : — 

"  Mr, ■was  very  much  distresse*^!  after  the  race." 

"Mr. wns  very  much  cxliaustefl,  nnd  fell  irametliafflly  after 

passing  the  jKjst,  but  quickly  recovered  himself,  and  joined  his  fritnda 
at  :i  dinner  somewhat  later  in  the  evening." 

At  boat  races  the  ejcciteraent  and  exertion  is  such  that  we  have 
beard  men  say  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  stniggle,  thuy  can  neither  see 
nor  Ik^t,  while  their  liearts  l>eat  like  the  clapper  of  a  mill.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  we  know  not  with  what  measure  of  truth,  that  heart  diseases 


•  Bee  tie  intnvstuig  "Life  of  Ilippocni(«"  conlributod  by  Dr.  Groenliill  to  the 
**nictuin«rj  nf  Greek  and  lUiman  DioErniihy."  We  mn^r  remark  t}ia£  Dr.  GrecaluU 
■pciUu  of  the  nie<liaU  pmrtic«  of  Hippocrate*  u  "  cautious  and  feeble ;  so  much  ro  that  be 
was  in  aft^r  times  reproached  with  letting  Mb  pacient«  die  by  doing  nothing  to  keep  Ihcm 
alive."  Wc  think  we  ahall  not  be  wrong  in  fltating  Uiat  the  trndtiirjr  of  the  (thangea  in 
fncdical  practice  which  hATc  token  pUre  in  the  intcmil — twenty  rears — since  these  words 
were  written  have  lieen  all  in  the  direction  of  Hippocrates'a  method.  Few  ph^rsioians 
nowAfhiys  would  adopt  the  st}-Io  of  practice  of  an  old  phj-tiirifia  of  rambridgo,  who  always 
said  to  every  pntient  who  cojnc  to  consult  him,  ""Well,  I  think  you'd  bettor  be  blooded!" 
or  nnolhcT,  who  recommended  "  a  pot  of  senna-ttra  to  b*  kept  regularly  on  the  nurseiy 
hob."  May  the  earth  lie  heavy  on  him !  Wc  bitterty  remember  the  crud  agoniei  he 
ruusrd  ns  in  nur  childish  days,  agoniei  wliirh  mode  ub  lie  prune  on  our  stomach,  writhing 
loiiud  and  round  like  a  rockchafer  on  a  pin !  So  hard  in  those  days  was  the  (itte  of 
the  unlucky  child  whose  parents  bad  faith  in  the  doctor. 
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are  exceedingly  frequent  in  after  life  anjong  men  who  have  been  dis- 
tinyuiahctl  in  Lheir  yi>iitU  on  tlie  river  or  the  racing  ground.  We  have 
even  been  told,  though  we  cannot  vonch  for  the  accuracy  of  tlie 
relnber  of  the  anecdote,  tliat  of  the  crew  of  a  boat  which  wji-s  at  the 
head  of  the  river  at  Cambridge  alnjut  twenty  yetira  ago,  there  arc,  at 
this  moment,  but  two  wh.i  are  not  either  deaj  or  entirely  bi-oken 
down.  Now  we  do  not  believe  that  tlie  exertions  req^uiied  either  in 
"boating  or  racing  arc  such  tis  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  young  men, 
if  a  proper  system  of  training  tt'ero  laid  down,  and  those  whose  consti- 
tution unfits  them  for  such  demands  rigorously  excluded.  The  length 
of  tho  racing  course  on  the  Cum  is,  we  are  informed,  1  mile,  487  yards. 
Tlie  distance  ^Jwed  in  practice  ia  alx)ut  six  miles.  The  course  on  the 
Thames  taken  for  the  race  between  the  Universities  is,  we  are  told, 
only  just  over  four  miles.  These  distances  are  not  extravagant. 
It  will  give  our  readers,  to  most  of  wlmm  it  may  be  supjMJsod  such 
matters  are  not  familiar,  some  idea  of  tJie  sti-ength  and  prowess  of 
their  muscular  sons  or  brothers  if  we  offer  thum  a  short  Buniinary  of 
the  rejttirt  before  us  of  the  "Oxford  antl  Cumbritlge  Atldutic  SjiorU," 
held  an  the  Christ  Church  ground,  Oxfoi^l,  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
TJie  performances  began  witb  throwing  tlie  hammer.  Of  tliis  we  are 
told  that— 

"  Tlirowing  the  hammer,  whou  woll  pxocuted,  is  one  of  the  most  olegiuit 
aud  ^acpfiU  feats  imaginable  ;  few  who  have  st*<;n  tbo  cliaiupion  of  ScoUamd 
liurl  witii  «»Btt  the  IG  lb.  IjiiiniiK'r  fnim  150  to  170  fwl  will  ever  loae  tho 
uuprvwioii  of  strength  and  activity  which  theslglit  conveyH  ;  aiul  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  chanijiioiis,  though  by  no  means  his  etiuals,  are  very  worthy 
pupils.  The  lmmnier-)it«d  i.s  a  stiot  weighing  *sixtiH?n  |)ouniIrf,  and  the 
handle  is  made  of  tou;:h  Hah,  and  is  thni-  feot  long.  Tht*  thn.»\vur  bidiinces 
the  hammer  high  in  tht*  air,  and  then  gives  three  eiiCLi'asiivc'  sprin^^s  towui-flK 
the  Diinitch,  timiing  roiuid  at  each  Bpriug,  aud  at  tho  end  of  the  \\\a\  turn, 
he  hurls  the  hammer  with  all  his  strength.*' 

The  ^nctor}'  wa.<^  won  by  Cambridge  with  a  throw  of  87  ft.  7  in. 
Next  was  the  Hut  race,  otie  mil«,  won  by  Oxford  iu  4  min.  45  sccouds. 
Then  the  high  jump  fell  to  Cambridge,  the  champion  clearing  5  ft.  6  in. 
Tlie  fliit  race,  IttO  yartls,  proved  a  dead  heat,  two  Oxfoni  men  doing  it 
in  10  seconds.  In  putting  the  weight  (IG  lb.)  Cambridge  was  again 
victorious,  achieving  '6'1  ft.  lOJ  in,  Tlie  flat  race  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  was  won  by  Cambridge  in  MJ  secnntis.  A  Camliriilge  man  won 
the  long  jump,  covering  what  seems,  to  ignorant  eyes,  the  inimcuse 
distance  of  20  fL  4  in.'    The  hurdle  race,  120  yanU,  over  10  flights — 

•  Wi»  are  InfanucJ  by  an  Btliletic  friend  that  tliia  i»  tb*  longest  jump  on  nrcord,  tikea 
off  tnrf  And  on  the  levnl ;  for  when  Mr.  U<-nry  Wurrington  write*  Hui-d  to  Mrs.  Muunuia 
at  Caittlewood,  Virgmia,  that  ha  had  had  "  Uio  graiufacHtwn  of  I)ealing  hU  lurdahip  by 
moTO  than  two  feet — viz.  2  ft.  1*  in., — ni«  jumping  twenty-one  ft'«t  thi-oo  incht'*  by  tho 
drawer's  meamnHl  tape,  sod  hU  lurdthip  only  eighteen  lisy"  ^^  mtut  bo  presumed  to 
bo  roauncing. 
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wUicb  we  suppose  means  there  were  ten  hurtllea, — ^was  accomi)lished 
by  Oxford  in  17J  seconds.  Lastly,  the  two  mile  Hat  race  ended  in  a 
ilead  heat  IjetM-een  the  Universities,  the  two  niunci-s  doing  it  in 
10  minutes  20  seconds ;  and  we  should  think  everyboily,  anJ  especially 
the  competitors,  mu?t  have  been  heartily  glad  when  it  wag  all  over. 
We  presume  that  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  athletic  cont^ts  are 
in  general,  as,  in  looking  tlirough  the  report  of  what  took  place  at 
Beaurovt  House,  in  which  we  are  infonued  that  "the  Camhriilj^e  men 
cunie  out  very  stron*^,"  we  ob3er\*e  precisely  the  same  triads,  with  as 
nearly  as  pussible  like  results.  Only,  in  addition  to  those  already 
s|>c<;ifieil,  there  was  a  four  mile  race,  run  by  a  Canihridj^'e  man  in  21 
minutes  42  seconds,  and  a  seven  mile  walking  race,  done  by  the  wixuier 
in  about  half  a  minute  under  an  hour.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
s|iaee  to  copy  the  reports  in  full ;  but  the  sporting  slang,  thouj^h  we 
suppose  significant  to  iMJi-sons  iutei'csled  in  the  games,  is  to  the 
uniuitiatyd  ridiculous  enough,  and  occasionally  requires  an  interpreter. 
We  ought,  however,  in  justice  to  aild  tliat  it  is  inlinitely  less  Aailgur 
than  that  of  lifty  years  ago,  and  there  is  nut  a  word  in  any  of  the 
pai)ers — and  we  have  seveml  before  us — which  cuuld  offend  a  woman's 
ear.  Now,  looking  through  the  pn)yranime  of  friimdly  strife,  we  (io  not 
see  anything  tliat  ought  to  be  permanently  Injurious  to  a  young  man 
of  good  constitution  and  well  tmined  for  the  encounter.  Xo  doubt  there 
is  some  danger  incidental,  imder  the  most  favourable  circimistances, 
to  high  athletic  condition.  The  process  of  reducing  the  volume  of  the 
muscles,  w'hich  sets  in  as  soon  as  these  liani  exercises  are  exchanged 
for  a  comparatively  sedentary  life,  must  of  itself  be  tiying  to  health; 
and  there  are  other  attendant  circumstances  of  peril,  such  as  change 
of  regimen,  hours  of  sleep.  &c.*  But  these  drawbacks  may  1^  fairly 
balanced  by  the  advanUiges  that  can  be  claimed  fur  atldetica.  If, 
however,  it  be  true  that  there  is  something  beyond  these,  and  that  the 
constitutions  uf  young  m«n  are  ofteu  broken  up,  as  is  certainly  said  to 
be  the  case,  we  apprehend  there  must  Ite  some  fault  in  the  system  of 
Training.  A\Tiat  it  is  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Tliere  is  lying  before 
ns  an  account  of  the  exercise  and  diet  prescribed  by  a  ca])tain  of  a 
college  boal  to  liis  crew.  There  seems  nothing  uurcasuuablc  in  it, 
except  tliat  perhaps  the  (juautity  of  animal  food  ajid  the  time  allowed 
for  sleep  is  somewhat  excessive.  But  at  twenty  a  man  can  bear  a 
little  excess  in  both  these  paitieulai-s.  We  have,  too,  a  book  entitled, 
"  The  Modem  Jlethod  of  Training  for  Running,  Walking,  Rowing,  and 
Boxing;  incluiling  hints  ou  exercise,  diet,  clothing,  and  advice  to 
trainers,  by  Charles  Westhall,  the  iwdeatriau  champion  of  England." 
Compared  w^ith  the  old  system  of  training,  the  modem  method  must 

*  Not  the  leut,  perhapi,  is  tbo  out*  indicalcd  la  one  of  the  r^uotntioiu  aboTe — Icuting 
u  90011  as  thi!  reatraiiits  of  tnuning  are  rumovod. 
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be  wistlom  iLielf,  if  Mr.  WcstUull's  account  of  the  former  be  but 
approximately  correct.  It  is  so  monstrous  that,  though  somewhat 
unsavoury,  we  copy  it : — 

"  It  was  sweating  work  and  physicking,  changed  with  physicking  work 
and  sweating,  until  in  every  t:jisc  the  patient  under  treatuieut,  fur  ho  could 
he  callcil  by  no  other  name,  wjia  jmitjd  to  the  extreme.  .  .  .  \Snieu  a 
nuui  had  entered  into  im  cugageiiieut  tu  acconipllBh  a  dist^iiieo  in  ii  certain 
time,  he  W!va  iinmediiitely  ilrciichcd  with  IJhtuber  sdts  in  larga  doses  on 
altoniiito  d»y8f  until  the  stomach  was  supposeil  tu  bo  sufliciently  emptied, 
And  after  tliifi,  as  fretpieutly  happened,  should  there  bo  any  nyiuptuiu  of 
fcverishness  or  hurdue;^  about  the  region  of  the  boweln,  the  additional 
udsery  of  jui  emetic  was  forced  upnu  him.  After  imderyoing  these  pro- 
limiunry  »mall  attentions,  ho  was  Uikcn  to  his  training  quarters,  and  placed, 
under  the  care  of  a  severe  trainer,  who  invariably  luid  a  numiier  of  re<;ipes 
by  heart,  the  number  of  which,  in  many  instances,  constituteil  his  chief 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  employers,  and  to  wliich  he  most  religiously  adhorod, 
right  or  wi-oug,  advancing  as  tho  last  and  an  ununswerahlo  argument,  that 
tlie  man  whom  ho  had  trained  last  had  faithfully  followed  his  instruction, 
and  wun  the  moe.'* 

We  count  a  jMsdesbrian  lucky  who  \\v\  imfc  live  in  those  days.  Mr. 
Westhaira  i>wn  rules  appear  to  us,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
sound  ami  sensible.  Cleanliness,  iiioileration,  and  good  teiupevare  hi.s 
grand  precepts.  In  short,  he  might  very  well  sum  up  all  he  has  to 
say  with  Paul's  rulo  of  temperance  in  all  things,  it  \vill  be  fair, 
perhaps,  to  let  him  speak  lor  himself: — 

"Tho  man  who  goes  first  into  training  is  like  an  unbroken  colt,  and 
requires  as  much  delicate  treatment.  The  Uimper  <tf  the  biped  ought 
to  be  8tudie<l  03  carefully  as  that  of  the  nuadniijcd,  so  that  his  iiiiiid  can 
be  carefully  prepareil  for  hw  anluous  situation,  whiirh  is  one  of  abstinence, 
and  in  eome  cases  total  deprivation,  xvhieh  always  tries  the  jKitience  and  fre- 
quently tho  temper  of  tho  uonip^'titor,  who  in  these  cases  aljouM  bo  encou- 
Migcil  hy  word  and  example,  showing  that  the  inconveniences  ho  is  under- 
going arc  but  tho  prcUmiaary  &to]>s  Ui  tho  attiiinment  of  that  health, 
strength,  ami  elasticity  of  muscle  which  hiivo  caused  bo  many  before  him  to 
accomplish  ahnost  apparent  im}K>Ksibilitie5.  Such  a  Iminer  is  worth  a 
hundred  of  llioso  who  have  no  judgment  in  tho  n'gulation  of  tho  work 
which  a  man  may  take  witliuut  in  any  way  inaking  him  anxious  to  shun  his 
duty  or  turn  sullen.  1^'t  tho  trainer  bear  in  mind  and  always  remember 
that  a  tit  of  iU-tempcr  ia  as  injurioiw  to  the  man  in  tmining  as  any  other 
excess.  .  .  .  The  oHice  of  tho  tniiner  is  no  bed  of  rose^  :  he  must  ))e 
vigilant  night  and  day,  never  leave  his  man,  and  act  according  to  his 
preacliing,  that  is,  be  as  abstemious  or  nearly  so  as  his  man,  whom  it  is  his 
duty  to  eucounigo  in  improvement,  to  cheer  when  despondent,  and  to  check 
if  there  are  at  any  time  symptoms  of  a  brook  out  from  tho  rules  laid  down." 

We  might  well  t;iko  these  rules  to  oursolves  and  become  diligent 
trainers  of  our  own  bodies.  We  should  many  of  us  be  nob  (mly 
stronger  men,  but  better  ChriBtians  into  the  bat^ain.  Mr.  Westhall 
himself  does  not  fail  to  jicrccive  that  bis  i-ules  have  an  application 
beyond  liia  pupils  in  pedestriaaisio.     He  says,— 
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"Theee  fcnrwonlfl  are  not  alone  inf«niJed  for  the  man  wbo  lu»  to  compel^ 
liot  ...  for  the  greater  portion  of  maukiuii,  who  go  through  tiie 
regtUar  routine  of  life  djiy  after  day,  th)}ir  biuineas  almoet  always  being 
porformed  with  aj^iathy,  ami  th«  remainder  of  their  time  passed  in  excessive 
anokiqg,  eating,  drinking^  aleeplng,  sitting,  or  any  smaU  pet  vice  to  which 
tihi^  m«y  he  addicted." 

It  woiUil  be  a  changed  world  indeed  if  men  could  be  persmided  that 
a  life  of  apathetic  indulgence  is  a  life  of  %ice. 

Bnt  when  we  Itwk  for  something  beyond  these  general  precepts, 
and  inquire  more  precisely  how  the  body  is  ttj  be  nianaf,'ed  under 
train ing,  we  are  disa[)pointed.  The  amount  as  well  as  kind  of  work 
to  be  done  by  the  pnpil  is  laid  down  with  ranch  cleamesa,  and 
apparently  with  good  sense  and  mtKleration.  Fooil  too  is  prescribed 
with  tulidTible  exactness.  But  so  for  all  is  easy  enough.  Xature 
of  herself  ofifets  ready  guidanca  Wliat  we  miss  is  Ute  kind  of  train- 
ing for  which  in  ancient  times  youn^  men  lookwi  to  the  aldpta  or 
training  master.  The  name  itself  (oiUr)  is  significant  of  wlmt  the 
ancients  thought  tlie  most  importint  part  of  training, — one  might 
almost  say  tlie  only  {>art.  thnt  rerptired  teaching,  namely,  the  care 
of  the  muscles  before  and  after  work*  For  of  temperance  in  food 
and  exorcise  a  man  may  be  his  own  teacher,  at  any  rate  with  the 
help  of  a  few  rules  that  would  soon  become  traditionary  in  any 
gymnasium ;  but  the  attention  requisite  for  the  bodily  frame  «if  the 
athlete  requires  medical  knowledge,  and  ought  probably  to  be  varied 
80  as  to  snit  the  constitution  of  each  particular  caudidat-e  for  the 
honours  of  the  field.  How  closely  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancientfl 
tlu3  arts  of  the  mcdiciuer  and  the  trainer  were  allied  is  shown  by 
such  a  word  as  laTpvXtlirrrii,  which  is  ex]>lained  in  the  lexicons,  a 
plti/fficiftn  who  currs  bt/  fnmintiiiff.  Now  the  captain's  rules  above 
referred  to  do  not  tiMich  this  point  at  all ;  they  concern  only  food 
and  sleep.  That  further  care  is  needful  for  a  man's  frame  nnder 
the  stmiu  of  great  exertion  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  him. 
Even  bathing  is  not  mentionetL  We  bnlieve  tlmt  at  the  Injat-houses 
nothing  is  pro\ided  for  the  crews  on  their  return  but  basins  and 
cold  water — not  even  soap,  "We  once  inquired  of  a  youth  who  had 
l>tt'n  engaged  in  a  walking  mntcli,  whetlier  lie  did  not  find  his 
muscles  strained  or  his  skin  irritated,  and  if  so,  wliat  lie  did.  He 
said  Yes,  and  that  he  went  to  a  chemist  who  gave  him  an  embro- 
cation which  he  assured  him  would  do  no  harm.  "It  smell  very 
strong  of  hartahom."  That  sounded  to  our  ear  as  likely  to  do  the 
skin  ])retty  much  the  same  service,  or  disservice,  tliat  a  dram  would 
do  the  jaded  stomach.     Mr.  Wcstholl  has  three  chapters  devoted  to 

*  I^dar  (01.  viii.  S?,  »yj>.)  cislotiratefl  an  ale^ta  (Mulndu)  by  lutme,  uying  tluft  bis 
papiU  had  now  been  iucoeaful  thirty  tbuM. 
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the  subjects  which  woiild  fall  more  especially  imder  the  charge  of  the 
nleiptA ;  one  on  treatment  of  the  feet,  sinews,  &c. ;  one  on  baths ;  one 
on  thirst,  which  he  calls  "the  chief  punishment  wlien  a  man  is  in  the 
course  of  tmiuing  requisite  to  reduce  his  hulk,"  and  medicine.  Afl 
the  whole  only  occupy  nine  pages  of  a  very  small  24mo.  volume,  it 
may  be  judged  that  they  do  not  contain  much.  "WTiat  Mr.  Woalhall 
says  is  sensible  as  far  as  it  ijoes;  there  is  an  excellent  prescription  for 
a  Bpraiucfl  anklo,  and  a  capital  way  of  extemporizing  a  vapour  bath, 
hut  that  is  all  t}iat  can  l>e  said  in  the  way  of  praisi\  The  most  iin- 
portanl  suhjfxrt  of  all,  the  use  of  the  batli,  is  treated  in  the  nioKt  meagre 
fashion.  There  are  smreoly  any  directions  as  to  its  use,  no  indication 
of  the  {MUticular  kind  desii'iihlc  under  different  circumstances  or  for 
difterent  constitutions;  in  short,  scarcely  any  o)iinion  given  upon  any 
point  connected  with  it,  except  that  the  author  thinks  the  Turkisli 
bath  "  far  from  healthy."  As  for  lubrication  of  the  skin  and  muscles, 
he  simply  omits  it.  Now  we  do  not  in  the  least  blame  him  for  this ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  the  very  wisest  thing  he  could  do,  for 
ancient  methods  are  of  course  out  of  the  question,  and  no  one  could 
speak  particularly  on  such  matters  but  a  well-educated  medical  man 
who  had  given  special  attention  to  the  subject.  WTiere  is  there  such 
a  man  ?  We  do  think  that  not  only  athletes,  but  the  general  ptiblic, 
have  reason  here  to  complain  of  the  doctors.  For  many  years  past 
they  have  been  telling  us  that  om-  fathers  and  mothei'S  were  very 
diity  jteople,  that  they  neglectetl  besides  one  of  the  prime  elements 
of  health,  and  thereupon  recommending  na  to  aonse  ourselves  with 
cold  water  in  all  weathers,  at  all  sciisuns,  and  almost  without  dis- 
crimination of  age,  sex,  or  con.'ititution.  Tlien  we  are  told  aftei-wards 
to  rub  our  skins  nearly  ofi"  with  coai'se  towels,  lioreehair  gloves,  or 
any  other  wiry  aliominatiou  of  bristles  that  can  be  invented-  But 
nobody  hitherto  bos  taken  any  pains  to  examine  the  difterent  effects 
of  the  different  kinds  nf  baths,  or  to  give  us  directions  foundwl  on 
any  scientific  principle  as  to  what  to  do  after  bathing.  Generally  the 
doctoTB  content  themselves  with  advising  mere  dr>'  rubbing.  One  of 
the  ancient  physicians,  however,  is  recorded  to  have  severely  injured 
his  patients  by  tliis  practice ;  and  an  attendant  at  a  Turkish  bath 
once  told  us  that  he  had  observed  that  if  he  shampooed  a  patient 
nnt  in  a  profuse  jierspiratiou,  it  almost  invariably  brought  on  l>oils. 
What  do  the  doctors  say  to  this  ?  What  do  they  say  to  the  Turkish 
bath  itself,  which  has  been  introduced  into  this  countiy  some  ten 
yeajs,  and  is  still,  wl*  believe,  witliout  any  authoritative  recognition 
from  the  faculty  ?  Very  likely  some  may  recommend  it,  or  the  con- 
trary, in  private  practice ;  but  such  opinions  we  can  only  get  at  by 
Tieing  ill  Now  we  want  to  kaiow  what  we  ore  to  do  to  escape  l>eiug 
ill.     This  is  precisely  the  question  which  medical  men  seem  deter- 
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iiiined  to  avoid*  Is  it  because  they  tliiuk  tliat  it  is  no  busiitess  of 
theirs  to  keep  us  in  health,  but  only  cure  us  when  we  are  sick  ?  IX 
so,  we  reply  that  they  do  not  understand  their  calling.  They  are  a 
powerfid  body,  well  OT^anized,  with  great  privilej^es,  and  although, 
as  they  are  i-ather  fond  of  boasting,  quite  unendowed,  able  on  the 
whole  t<j  indemnify  themselves  pretty  welL  They  are  charged  not 
so  much  with  the  sickness  as  the  health  of  the  eountrj'.  The  great 
medical  teachci'H  in  ancient  times  set  tliem  a  gooil  example  in  this 
matter.  Oue  of  the  works  which  ])a.ssed  under  the  name  of  Hippo- 
crates was  entitled  rrtfH  Sia/rrjc  vytttvijt;.  A  work  of  Oaleu's  on  the 
same  snbjuct,  in  six  b(M)k3,  is  still  extant.  Its  style  is  such  that  we 
should  suppose  any  educated  man  i)f  his  con  tern  jjoraries  could  have 
read  it  with  ease.  Where  is  such  a  book  for  us  now  ?  Is  -it  too 
much  to  !io[>e  that  the  li\Tng  Cicero  of  medicine  will  give  ns  n  manual 
of  the  laws  of  exercise?  It  would  not  be  easy  to  confer  a  greater 
physical  benefit  on  mankind  than  a  good  treatise  on  that  subject, 
written  in  a  style  that  laymen  could  understand,  free  fwm  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  craft.  Or  will  medical  men  take  the  Iwld  line  of 
denying  tlie  value  uf  training,  and  say  that  it  is  good  only  for  the  racing 
ground,  and  may  be  safely  neglected  by  the  generality  of  people  ? 
We  think  that  would  prove  a  rash  answer.  For  something  like  a 
thousaud  years  the  most  civilized  peoples  of  the  world  regarded 
gymnastics  as  a  most  important  }>art  of  the  education  of  their  youth. 
The  greatest  of  their  pfiysicJaus  spoke  and  wrote  of  them  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  beidiug  art.  The  words  iarpoc  and  yvfivnaT>ic  are 
found  constantly  together,  as  if  they  were  bretliren  in  science.  Galen 
actually  wrote  a  long  tmatisii  ou  the  question  whether  the  rules  of 
health  pertained  more  to  the  physician  or  the  tmincr,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  timt  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  guide  his  con- 
teniponiries  in  the  whole  management  of  the  body,  sick  or  well,  and 
not  to  regard  it  as  his  sole  business  to  cure  diseases.  <  )f  this  manage- 
ment he  says  exercises  are  a  most  import^int  part,  and  cannot  be 
ueglected  by  the  physician  who  understands  his  art     lie  cites  with 

*  Wo  f«ar  it  is  Kflreely  uncbuitablo  to  eonolade  that  it  is  bouiuse  thej  do  not  koow 
}iow  to  Answer  it.  No  (Km  can  help  fctling  coiiaidL>rabI«  distnut  of  the  state  of  medicnl 
kdowledge  iiitcr  tliu  perusal  of  such  a  book  as  "  Notes  on  Cliolon,"  by  Dr.  Ueoi^ 
JokiUQD.  HHictbor  his  thcury  be  right  or  wroog,  on  vhicb  we  nre  not  romiiet^iit  to 
torm  an  opuilun,  but  wliicli  is  underatuud  to  hitve  received  the  uii4)iiiilificd  approval  of 
porhapB  tbo  most  ciuiiieut  ph^r^icisiu  now  Uvicg,  ho  proves  iudUputably  that  although 
cliulera  boa  been  scourging  the  world  for  more  than  thirty  yeara,  no  medlcul  man  bos 
Itltbertu  known  anylbing  about  it,  or  even  st't  to  wor!t  the  right  way  to  invcstiguto  it. 
Ho  wundiT  thut  they  leavo  us  to  oureelvon  in  smaller  mattcm;.  Hut  ihn  ti>At'-her  who 
wrote  rtuv  inrpAv  ui  ^fV^fC  iro^'i  irpayftariitavrat  Ttpi  Tr/v  tou  ow/iaroc  yvSiaiv 
did  not,  wo  taku  it,  tpcok  of  anatomy  merely,  but  of  evcrylbing  ibat  can  possibly  oon- 
tf^mt  or  affect  the  living  body  in  health  or  disease,  and  wo  cannot  concoiTe  a  better  maxini 
for  a  physician  than  that  maxim  so  interpreted. 
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approval  the  example  of  Hippocrates,  Diodes,  Pmxagoras,  Pliilotimus, 
ami  Heroijliilus,  each  of  wliom,  he  tells  lis,  made  himself  nc'iuainted 
witli  all  the  art  of  managing  the  body.*  Tlt^  illnstmtfls  his  theory 
in  every  part  of  his  works  by  coutiuually  recurriiijj  discussiocs  of 
the  use  and  benefit  of  bodily  exercises.  The  treatise  which  stands 
next  to  the  one  already  adverted  to  is  one  on  the  use  of  tlie  ball, 
which  he  recommends  in  preference  to  eveiy  other  exercise.  Finally, 
we  may  remark  that  in  this  he  only  follows  the  example  of  every 
medical  writer  of  eminence,  from  Hippocrates  downwards,  If,  then, 
modem  \vritcrs  are  right  in  entirely  neglecting  thi-s  department  of 
medical  science,  and  leaving  us  to  our  own  deviccfi,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  most  sharpsighted  people  that  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — the  people  who  of  all  others  Iiad  the  best  opportunities  of 
observing  the  affections  to  wliich  the  human  frame  is  liable, — for  in 
those  days  the  naked  body  was  no  unfamiliar  sight, — and  the  effects 
of  exercise  upon  it,  were  altogether  mistaken  in  their  deductions,  and 
busied  themselves  for  Inindreds  of  years  in  inquiries  that  were  after 
all  of  no  importnnce.  ^Ve  do  not  think  many  persons  whose  opinion 
ia  of  any  value  will  readily  acquiesce  in  such  a  conclusiou.  On  the 
whole,  we  venture  to  repeat,  tliat  any  fihysician  who  will  address  his 
mind  to  the  subject,  and  write  a  good  treatise  for  the  guidance  of 
young  men  in  that  department  of  seir-nmnagcincnt  whieli  hehmgcd 
to  the  afeipffv  of  old,  will  confer  an  inestiuialih'.  beneHt  nnl  only  on 
the  young  men  who  frequent  the  racing  grounds  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
or  London,  hut  on  his  countrymen  at  large. 

There  remains  one  topic,  the  ungracious  bnt  very  ncccssarj'  one,  of 
saying  that  too  many  te-achers  and  parents  contribute  their  sliare  to 
the  evils  attendant  on  these  youthful  strifes.  We  allude  to  the 
unreasonable  exaggeration  of  the  value  of  success  in  such  contentions. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  father,  sometimes  the  master,  who  is  in  fault; 
flometimes  both.  Very  few  have  the  moral  courage  to  recommend 
youthful  exercises  as  good  in  themselves  for  manhood  and  gitdliness, 
an4l  to  tle^spise  the  argument  of  emulation.  They  recommend  a  boy 
to  make  himself  temperate  and  strong,  not  that  he  may  run  well  a 
manly  and  Christian  course  through  the  world,  but  that  he  may  run 
Itetter  than  A  or  B  at  the  next  Oxfoivl  and  Cambridge  sports,  ur  that 
his  school  may  beat  some  otlier  school  at  cricket  next  season.  AVe  at 
once  declare  oui'  utter  contempt  aud  abhorrence  of  such  an  argument. 
If  8uccessf\il  rivalry  is  to  be  the  end  of  athletic  cxcrcisea,  we^simply 

*  In  hu  third  l>ook,  "  De  Sam'tatt  ttienda,"  he  speftka  in  Mgh  tenni  of  the  vritings  of 
Thran  of  Alexandria.  Now  this  Thcun  began  lifo  as  an  (ttlLlGt«,  thon  he>  lK>ratno  a  tnuoer, 
and  finallj'  a  physimii.  TTo  miy  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  vbolo  of  the  second  Bad 
third  books  of  Cjnlcn's  treatise  on  health  ia  devolvd  to  n  discutsinn  of  exerci>M.>^  batlis,  and 
rubbing,  and  the  author  addresses  himself,  ho  tells  us,  to  men  vho  havo  in  vicv  not  high 
athletic  conditiou,  but  nmply  health. 
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wish  they  may  vanish  ofif  the  iace  of  the  earth.  Let  tliere  by  all 
means  be  friendly  struggles  in  the  open  £eld  between  the  Univeraitiea 
or  betAveen  schooU,  but  do  not  let  success  in  them  be  the  euil  pro- 
posed fur  diligeuctj.  We  may  be  asked  what  reason  we  have  for 
thinking  that  parents  or  teachers  do  exa^^rate  the  importance  of 
such  success.  We  api)ea!,  in  reply,  to  llie  notoriety  of  tlie  fact  It  is 
not  the  least  of  the  reasons  wliich  made  an  emineiit  tutor  in  one  of 
the  Universities  express  in  our  hearing  a  jocose  wish  for  "tl»e  aboli- 
tion by  Act  of  Parliament  uf  the  fathura  and  mothers  of  all  lads 
coming'up  to  college."  A  yotmg  Irieud  uf  oui-s,  an  adept  at  uU  mnuly 
exercises,  was  complaining  to  us  one  day  of  the  opposition  of  hia 
father  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  "  But  I've  found  out,"  he  continued, 
"  Uiat'whenever  I  win,  tlie  governor  boasts  of  it  to  his  friends  in  the 
city."  As  for  masters,  wo  must  say  that  many  of  them  treat  the 
school  sportii  as  if  they  were  of  far  more  importance  tlian  the  school 
studies.  We  know  an  instance  of  a  fatlier  going  down  to  one  of  the 
great  schools  to  see  the  master  in  wliose  house  his  son  boarded.  He 
wanted  to  know  how  his  boy  was  going  on.  He  stayed  three  quartera 
of  an  hour,  trying  in  vain  to  draw  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of 
his  visit.  JCothing  could  he  get  from  the  master  but  idle  talk  of  the 
prospects  of  the  school  at  the  next  match  at  something  or  other.  As 
soon  as  he  got  home,  he  very  natirrally  wrote  a  letter  to  say  tliat  he 
should  remove  liis  U^y  at  the  en<l  of  the  half.  We  could  give  otlier 
examples  of  the  same  sort  in  plenty.  But  we  doclino  the  invidious 
task.  We  are  content  with  imlicating  tlie  evil,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
judgment  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  conversant  with  the  tone 
taken  in  nmny  sch(X>la,  or  by  many  parents,  in  such  matt<ir3. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured,  in  a  veiy  cursory  and  superficial 
manner,  to  ilraw  attention  tf)  what  we  seriously  believe  to  be  at  this 
moment  a  diibject  very  important  in  several  points  of  view.  We  aiie 
sensible  tliat  we  wiite  at  a  disadvantage  in  some  particulai-a,  from  our 
own  utter  ignorance  both  of  athletic  exercises  and  of  the  ai-t  of  medi- 
cine. But  we  only  profess  to  give  a  lay  view  of  the  matter,  and  all 
our  desire  is  to  induce  those  who  are  competent  to  do  so  to  discuss  it 
in  all  its  bearings.  We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  evils 
which  often  accompnu}'  these  exercises  as  at  present  practised,  and  we 
assert  at  the  same  time  our  belief  that  they  are  merely  accidental, 
and  can  be  got  clear  rid  of  without  diminishing  either  the  usefulness 
or  attractiveness  of  such  sports.  In  proof  of  this  wo  tliink  we  may 
point  to  cricket  We  can  sincerely  say  that  nothing  will  give  us 
truer  pleasure  than  to  find  any  one  able  to  prove  that  betting  on 
amateur  pedestrians  or  boats'  crews  is  unknown  at  Oxfortl  and  Cam- 
bridge and  in  Government  oflfices;  that  athletic  exercise-s  are  practised 
in  a  way  conducive  both  to  health  and  morals ;  and  that  schoolmasters 
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and  fethere  are  as  a  body  utterly  indifferent  to  whether  their  boys 
win  OT  lose.  Some  may  think  the  whole  subject  unworthy  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  grave  arguments  to  which  this  Bevieuf  is 
chiefly  devoted.  This  we  cannot  concede.  It  certainly  admits  of 
being  treated  in  a  somewhat  lighter  manner  than  many  of  these,  and 
possibly  OUT  readers  may  consider  we  have  availed  ourselves  to  the 
full  of  this  admission.  Well,  we  must  hope  tbey  will  forgive  us.  Aa 
the  good  Vicar  of  "Wakefield  said,  one  gets  tired  of  being  always  grava 
"We  may  at  all  events  respectfully  recommend  the  ready  resource  of 
skipping.  But  we  do  maintain  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of,  and  at 
the  present  moment  demands,  the  attention  of  wise  and  good  men, 
clergy  by  no  means  excepted.  In  support  of  this  proposition  we  may 
plead  the  example  of  the  wisest  of  the  fathers,  who  in  his  TraiBaybtyoc 
or  "  tutor,"  carefully  discusses  not  only  the  exercises  of  the  gymna- 
sium, but  much  humbler  details  of  di-ess  and  manners  both  of  men 
and  women ;  and  we  woiild  advise  no  one  to  say  he  did  ill  imtil  he 
has  read  and  well  considered  what  the  good  priest  had  to  say. 
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''PITK  rcadeis  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  arc  familiar  witli  the  story  of 
J  I/)ui3  XI.  of  Kmnce  iiiul  Miirtius  Oalcotti.  Wlion  the  king 
had  resolved  to  put  the  a.stroli>;»er  to  death,  and  ha^l  given  secret 
onlers  to  his  attendants  to  execute  him  the  instant  lie  fjnitted  the 
royal  presence,  he  paused  to  ask  him  whctlior  Iiis  skill  in  (li\'ination 
■would  enable  liim  to  foretell  the  hour  of  his  own  death.  The 
astrologer  replie<I  that  the  stars  had  not  dcclaretl  this  secret^  but 
only  showed  that  his  death  would  take  place  exactly  twcnty-fonr 
hours  before  that  of  the  king.  Tlie  superstitions  monarch  immediately 
countennanded  the  order  ibr  the  astrologer's  execution,  and  watched 
nervously  over  the  health  of  him  whom  be  had  a  few  minutes  before 
determined  to  destroy. 

This  story  not  inaptly  represents  the  change  in  the  feeling  witli 
which  Ohiirclimen  in  England  reganl  the  Church  establishment  in 
Ireland.  The  growing  uniiopidarity  of  the  latter,  and  the  agitation 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  were  felt  to  be  a  souree  of  weakness  and  dis- 
credit to  the  Church  in  England.  There  was,  moreover,  considerable 
divergence  of  sentimeut  and  opiuion  between  th^  two  brauches  of  the 
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Cliui*ch,  such  as  might  uatiirally  be  expected  under  such  widely 
different  cirfunistiinpes.  Tlu^re  was  a  very  general  wish,  inure  frf- 
quently  jierhajts  i'elt  than  exjiressed,  to  sever  the  councctiwn  with  so 
unpopular  n  relative,  and  abandon  the  Church  in  Ireland  to  its  fate, 
The  doomed  Cluireh,  however,  was  nut  slow  to  point  out,  ou  better 
evidence  than  the  astixiloger's  planets,  that  the  lioi-oseope  of  the 
Church  in  England  was  bound  up  with  her  own ;  that  every  principle 
upon  which  the  one  C'huroh  was  assailed  could  be  npplied  to  tlie 
other ;  and  tliut  the  comparative  f=ecurity  of  the  Clumrli  in  England 
was  little  better  than  that  promised  by  Cyclops  to  Ulysses — that  be 
shoidd  be  devoured  last. 

Ever)'  year  has  added  force  and  signiticance  to  this  line  of  argument. 
It  was  quite  impossible  not  to  see  that,  whatever  might  be  the  feelings 
of  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  not  they  who  led  the  attacks  ujion  the 
Irish  EstahlisIiiiifuL  in  the  liuitse  of  Couminus,  but  English  ilissuuturs 
and  friends  of  the  Liberation  Society,  Men  who  had  always  evinced 
a  supivme  contempt  for  everything  Irish,  and  uu  intt!nse  dislike  to 
everything  connected  with  the  I'apaey,  suddenly  manifested  a  stronger 
feeling  for  the  wrongs  of  Insh  IJonion  Catiiolics  than  the  nggiieved 
parties  seemed  themselves  to  feel.  It  became  palpable  tli;it  they 
regarded  the  Kstablishment  in  Irelaml  niendy  from  a  straU^ncal  point 
of  view,  and  saw  in  it  tlie  means  of  lUKlennining  a!l  i-eligious  esliib- 
lishments,  and  ulliinately  destroying  the  Church  establishment  in 
England. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  ngitation  against  the  Churtdi  in  Ireland 
baa  been  gathering  Ktreugth  from  year  to  year.  Fi-om  all  sides  a 
chorus  of  hostility,  disti-ust,  and  abuse  has  arisen  in  uewspajters  and 
reviews.  There  are  innumerable  indications  of  a  coming  storm.  A 
pamphlet  like  Or.  lirady's,  which  at  another  time  might  have  attracted 
little  attention,  as  handling  rather  an  historicid  than  a  ptditieal  {ques- 
tion, has  in  a  short  time  run  througli  seveml  editions,  and  been  largely 
ipiotc<l,  lx*th  in  approval  and  conrlemuation.  Seveitd  I'ecent  charges 
by  Irisli  prelates  have  discussed  the  position  and  prospects  of  their 
Church  with  more  or  less  fulness;  and  one  of  them,  the  liisbop  of 
Killaloe'a,  is  almost  wholly  occui>ied  with  the  i|uestioLi,  A  vf)lume  of 
Essays  has  also  aj)peai-ed,  which  shows  how  the  critical  position  of 
their  Church  is  regsirded  by  some  of  lier  moixj  thoughtful  sons'.  AVe 
propose  to  give  a  short  i-eview  of  these  publieutiuiis,  which  throw 
Rn(!ieient  light  upon  the  views  of  Irish  Clmrebnien ;  and  we  wish  to 
direct  the  att<;ntion  of  their  brethren  in  England  to  the  ([ueslidU,  if  it 
we,rf:  only  for  this  reason, — that  every  princijile  which  is  now  can'ied 
into  action,  every  change  wliieli  takes  place,  in  the  st4itus  ami  juMperty 
(tf  the  Irish  Church,  will  poweri'idly  inibienec  future  It^nslatiun  upon 
similar  tiuestioua  iu  England. 

VOL.  IU.  2  D 
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The  volume  of  Essays  upon  the  Irish  Churcli  is  not  only  creditable 
as  the  exjircssioii  of  tlioughtfulnfsa  and  liberality  of  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  Irish  Churchmon,  but  viihiuble  as  aflbiviiu;;,  within  the  compass 
of  a  moilemle  and  nuiilablo  viihLmc,  the  iiif(.ii*mation  wliich  so  many 
need  lapou  this  iinportniit  topic.  Two  of  llie  essays  are  from  the 
pen  of  an  ex-fellow  of  Ti*inity  College,  Dublin — the  Kev.  James 
Byrne,  now  Dean  of  Clonfcrt — a  clcrg)Tnan  well  known  fai*  his 
abilities  as  a  "v^Titer  and  si^eaker,  as  well  as  for  hia  liberality  of 
opinion.  These  essays  deal  with  two  dilhcnlt  questions.  One  is 
upon  *■  The  general  principles  of  the  establishment  and  endowment 
of  religious  bodies  by  the  State,  with  special  reference  U)  Ireland."  Tire 
other  treats  of  the  '*  Influences  exerted  on  Irelivud  by  the  Irish  Clmrdi 
Establishment."  These  subjects  are  ably  and  temperately  handled, 
without  a  shadow  of  the  ijitolerance  and  illiWrahty  towards  other 
churches  which  are  ho  often  attributed  to  Irish  cler^^'men.  Anolhei* 
of  the  essays  gives  an  "  Account  of  the  property  and  statistics  of  the 
Irish  C'liuTch,"  writt^-n  by  Itcv.  A.  Lee,  who  is  already  known  by  his 
publication  of  statistics  of  the  same  kind.  The  two  other  essays  are 
historical.  One  by  Kev.  A.  AV.  Eilwanls,  chaplain  to  the  Bishoii  of 
Derry.  gives  a  plain  and  concise  "liistoricul  sketch  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland."  The  otber,  "  On  the  difliculties  of  the  Irish  Church/* 
written  by  Rev.  William  Anderson,  a  rector  in  Donegal,  is  also  his- 
torical, and  is  an  attempt  to  disentangle  from  the  history  of  the  ixwt, 
the  causes  which  have  hiuilered  the  extension  and  usefulness  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland.  Tlieae  essays  furnish  a  uscfid  manual  for  all  those 
who  may  l>o  imperfectly  aequainted  with  the  facts  and  principles  that 
must  influence  tlie  L-oming  .stniggle.  "W'e  tnist  that  the}-  may  find 
their  way  into  the  htuitU  of  many  nf  our  legislatoi:^,  and  be  regarded 
as  the  expression  of  thoughtful  and  liberal  minds  in  the  Irish  Church- 

The  hi.storical  facta  brought  jtrominently  fonvanl  in  some  nf  these 
essays  can  only  remotely  atfect  the  settlement  of  the  questir)ns  which 
jaiay  be  submitted  to  Parliament;  but  they  are  most  imitortant,  as 
tending  to  remove  prejudices  which  have  been  allowed  to  affect 
injuriousl}'  the  general  (juestiou.  There  is  a  feeling  of  shame  in  the 
minds  of  all  intelligent  Englishmen,  when  they  ghiuco  back  upon  the 
policy  of  their  nation  in  Ireland  in  ptist  times,  and  u  determination  to 
make  amends  at  any  liazanl.  IJut  there  is  a  danger  of  their  doing  as 
much  mischief  by  their  liasty  Ijonevolencc  as  their  ancestors  did  by 
contemi)t  and  oppression.  Pained  by  hearing  bygone  errors  so  iuc<5s- 
santly  appealed  to,  they  aiv  iuclini:d  to  make  some  wholesale  sacrifice, 
to  give  some  pubUe  proof  of  their  rcj)entaucc  for  the  past.  As  the 
land  question  in  Ireland  (the  old  sore  Avhich  has  never  ceased  to  run 
since  the  laud  of  Iivland  was  forcibly  wrested  from  its  original  ownew) 
is  one  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  impossible  to  settle 
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30  ns  to  gratify  the  popular  wishes,  there  is  an  iuclinntion  to  make  a 
Bcape;»oat  of  tlie  Church  estahliBhiiieiit,  and  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  demon 
of  Ct'Uie  aj^itatiou.  ^Ir.  Amlersou's  t:aliu  iftrr>spiict  will  fjo  far  to 
convince  liis  readers  that  the  C'luirch  iias  not  been  the  cause  of  tho 
evils  which  undoubtedly  exist,  but  that  they  liave  arisen  from  the 
luan'eUons  blindness  anil  intolerance  of  statesmen,  which  the  Church 
lias  been  nnahle  to  counteract.  It  is  a  verj-  convenient  diK.'trine  to 
lay  all  the  sins  of  the  jiast  upon  the  head  of  the  Kstahlished  Cluirch, 
and  then  sacrifice  it  a^i  a  national  holocaust.  But  we  ou^^ht  at  least 
to  paiise  and  ask  tlie  qtiefjtion,  whether  the  sacrifice  is  likely  to  prwluco 
any  Listing  reconciliation,  or  merely  a  demand  for  further  victims. 
This  cannot  be  answered  withotit  an  appeal  to  liistoi^-;  and  we  must 
be  mitisfifd  to  look  diaajjrreeuble  facts  iu'the  lace.  }Ie  is  a  bad 
physician  who  treats  the  symi)t<tms,  wltliout  dealing  with  the  consti- 
tutiomil  causes  of  di.seasc. 

Tiicrc  is  one  histurical  (|uestion  which  has  been  imixirted  into  this 
controversy,  though  it  has  in  truth  little  to  do  with  it,  and  is  not 
likely  to  influence  its  settlement.  This  is  tiie  pfiint  discussed  in  Pr. 
Brady's  pamphlet  relative  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Irish  episcopate 
at  the  Koformation.  It  lias  generally  been  asserted  by  the  most 
respectable  Protestant  historians,  that  of  the  twenty-six  Ijishopa  who 
were  ill  pftssession  of  Irish  sees  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
A.n.  1558,  twenty -four  accepte<l  the  Reformation — that  is,  took  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  and  conseuted  to  the  adoption  of  tlie  Eugliah 
liturgy, — though  miuiy  of  them  maj-  have  continued  attached  to  the 
£oman  Chun-h  ami  doctrines.  Thus  it  was  considei-ed  that  the 
corporate  identity  of  the  clerical  Ixidy  wa.s  unbroken  by  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  that  the  orders  which  had  been  received  from  the  ancient 
Irish  Church  were  handed  down  in  uninterrupted  succes-sion  to  the 
bishops  and  clerg)'  of  the  present  l-!stablished  V.'hurch  in  Ireland.  AU 
tliis  Dr.  Brady  very  confidently  denies,  and  he  brings  forwai-d  many 
nncient  records  in  proof  of  his  position.  And  though,  as  he  liimself 
reumrks  (]>.  11),  "  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  questions  of  stato 
jxilicy  at  present  can  Ijc  all'ected  by  this  asserted  episcopal  conversion," 
iho  question  is  one  of  too  nmch  interest  to  allow  of  fiur  passing  on  to 
other  t<jpics  without  brietly  reviewing  Dr.  iSnidy's  arguments. 

There  are  two  quoMions  treated  of  by  Dr.  Brady  which  must  Ijc 
r-arefidly  distingui.'ihcd  from  one  another,  if  we  woidd  understand  the 
history  of  the  Irish  Chui-ch  in  the  reign  of  Kliisabeth, 

These  questions  are, — 

1.  Has  the  present  Church  in  Ireland  received  its  orders  by  regular 
episcopal  succession  from  the  ancient  Irish  Church ;  or  was  there, 
as  Dr.  Brady  maiutnins,  a  break  in  these  orders  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth? 
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2.  Wer^  tilt  liUhoiri  wlio  retaineJ  their  sees  ucJer  EIizal«e:u  really 
c-ijuverttpl  X'}  the  reformed  faith  ? 

As  to  1 ,  \\ti  Ijjave  ^ven  the  most  careful  consiileration  to  l>r.  Dra^v's 
ari^iu'-ut-:,  hut  we  cannot  see  that  they  overthrew  tl:e  oM  tLe«iry'. 
His  fact's  are  tlie=e.  AJl  the  Irish  hishops  aj>pointe4l  uuriu:,'  I'ue  first 
»;ight  \fjiis  of  Klizalxith's  reign  'includin;;  Primate  ly-ftiis  wc-re  ci.'nse- 
entted  by  Arelibl^hop  Curwen ;  the  only  prelate,  acc'jnlin;;»  to  l»r. 
linuly,  Wiio  rurally  embraced  tlie  reformed  faith,  t'linven  had  bt^-n 
coa^cratod,  as  veil  a.^  received  his  orders,  in  Enghind.  Thereft;»re, 
argticH  I>r.  Ili-tidy,  the  Irish  episcopate,  which  has  received  its  orders 
thrrni;^h  lyiftiH  and  Curwen,  must  i»e  satisfied  with  a  succession  from 
tJie  Kn;.dii:h  ciiiscopate,  and  not  from  i>t.  Patrick  and  the  ancient 
Iri«h  Church.  In  this  inference  there  is  one  paljialtle  tiaw.  It  was 
a  rule  of  the  universal  <,'huTCh  since  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
that  tlir'^e  bi-hops  at  least  should  take  part  in  a  consecration.  This. 
law  was  HTC'i-^iised  and  sanctioned  in  Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity, 
paJSRed  in  Dublin  in  loCO,  under  the  auspices  of  Cunven  himself.  This- 
statute  gave  tlie  arclibishop  power  to  call  uj-on  any  Irish  bishi>ivs  to 
assist  at  a  consecration  under  penalty  of  pnemunire.  Can  we  doubt 
that  Cunveii  was  assisted  by  two  at  le^st  of  the  Irish  bishops  f 
Ware  rlifiiinctly  states  (though  Dr.  Brady  has  strangely  overlooketl 
the  pa-isage;  that  Loftus  "was  consecrated  by  Hugh  Curwen,  Areli- 
bisliojj  oi  Dublin,  a/i(/  other  Z^wAo^/s,  alx)ut  the  beginning  of  Mardi, 
1502."  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  record  of  the  names  of  the.*'.* 
bishoji;^,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  weie  Irisli  bishops,  and 
that  tliioiigh  them  the  present  Church  has  received  the  orders  of  tl.e 
ancient  f.'hurcli  (;f  Ireland.  Othcrwi.se  we  must  Iwlievc  that  Curwen^ 
in  expi*:«H  defiance  <if  the  nnivei*sal  law  of  tlic  Church  and  the  nibrics 
of  his  own  oidinal,  and  the  Act  of  I'niformity,  pas.sed  two  yeai-s  bcFnro, 
ventured  to  consecrate  the  new  priiuate  unassisted  by  other  bishop.^- 
Thi-s  difrK;ulty  niiglit  indeed  be  obviated  by  supposing  that  he  called 
in  tli«  assistaiicn,  of  English  prelates ;  but  this  alteniative  is  so  im- 
]»robaMc  that  it  is  not  necessary  seriously  to  discuss  it.  AVhile^ 
thercfoit!,  wo  acknowledge  the  facts  which  Dr.  Brady  !ias  brought 
forward  as  to  tlie  prominent  ]»art  taken  by  Cunven  in  these  consecra- 
tions, \vc  belifivc  that  the  ])i*obability  is  infiuitesimally  small  that  he 
was  not  assisted  by  at  least  two  of  the  Irish  bishops  on  each  of  these 
occasions. 

AVe  must  cc[ually  dissent  from  Dr.  Brady's  conclusion,  that  the 
present  Konmn  Catholic  episcopate  has  derived  its  orders  from 
the  nncient  Irish  Church.  His  argument  on  this  head  is  singu- 
larly weak.  He  himself  acknowledges  that  "no  documents  of  an 
odieial  and  formal  character,  such  as  extracts  from  a  register,  have,  it 
is  true,  been  produced  to  show  that  any  of  these  twenty-five  prelates  ** 
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(«.  f.,  who  were  in  office  at  Klizabcth's  accession)  "laicl  handa  in  cou- 
secratioii  upou  any  of  their  suct^essur.-?  whom  tlie  Pope  apj»ointed" 
(p.  89).  Upon  what  e^ideuce  then,  "iwt  official  ami  furmal^  does  Dr. 
JJrady  rely  V  He  ])roduces  none  wliatever,  excei>t  the  fact,  sn  well 
known  iilready,  that  the  I'ope,  in  his  consistory  at  Rmu«,  tVoin  time 
to  time  appointed  successors  to  most  of  the  Irish  hislmps  when  they 
Uied.  Tliat  many  of  these  never  went  to  Ireland,  and  that,  if  con- 
secrated, they  were  consecrated  ahroad,  and  not  hy  Irish  liishops, 
has  hitherto  heen  generally  helieved.  IJut,  in  the  ahsence  of  all 
documentary  evidence,  Dr.  Brady  pronounces  it  "  itnlilrly  tliat  the 
twenty-five  Alarian  prelates  refused  to  consecrate  those  whom  the 
I*ope  desijjnatcd  to  the  various  hishnjirios  as  they  hecame  vacant " 
(p.  40).  This  is  mere  gness-woi-k  ;  and  those  persons  who  take  the 
sama  view  that  wc  do  of  the  character  of  the  Irish  bishops,  will  «ness 
the  other  way,  and  think  it  ver}-  unlikely  that  these  pliant  proh-.tes 
would  dn  any  puhllc  act  (such  as  consecrating  a  rival  hishop  to  a  see 
alixiudy  filled  by  the  Crown)  which  might  expose  them  to  deprivation.* 
Wo  must  therefore  express  our  decided  dissent  from  Ih-.  Brady's 
guesses,  and  our  conviction  tlmt  in  this  ease,  as  in  the  case  of 
CttTwen's  consecrations,  he  has  filled  up  the  blanks  in  bis  documentary 
evidence  in  a  manner  contrary  to  all  the  inherent  probabilities  of  the 
<;ase. 

It  is  upon  the  otlier  r|ue3tion  treated  of  by  Dr.  Jirndy,  namely,  the 
vouversiou  of  ibe  Flavian  bisliops,  that  there  is  most  room  for  doubt. 
It  is  to  this  i)nint  that  the  following  suntence  from  Mr.  Fronde's  letter 
to  himself,  quoted  by  Dr.  Brady,  refers.     Mr.  Froude  observes, — 

"I  Illvo  uxaniinoJ,  I  Iwlievc  thoroughly,  all  the  Irish  .SUito  Fnpurs  in  the 
lioporj  Ollici;  ibiriii^  and  from  the  time  uf  Henry  Vlll.  tn  1574,  and  it  i.i 
from  thiJiii,  in  coniiooLioii  with  tlie  voluminous  JbS8,  in  Spain  on  the  Bfliiio 
subject,  tlmt  I  dr.iw  my  (^oiiclii.sion  rt-spcscting  the  supposi'd  conversion  of 
thft  Irisli  bishops  aiuli-lcrgy  to  tin;  Kefonntttion.  /  um  thoroa-jhly  conrhtccd 
thai  {icith  the  excepiimi  of  Hut  Anhln^wp  <>/  Dnbtln)  not  one  uf  Quren 
Mnrtf'H  hi.-thnjiSf  nor  ain/  one  of  tlie  clert/y  hetjimd  the  Pale  iccni  uvi?.r  to  thn 
fieformntt'wt.  Of  the  clei^y  scarcely  any  within  ihc  Palo  went  over,  'llm 
English  Ciovornnwmt,  ns  tiioir  powers  t'xtcndtd,  appointed  miw  bishops  to 
th»  Iritih  i>ties,  bnt  it  was  not  till  bte  in  the  reign  of  KUziiboth  that  own  this 
iv*«dom'."— (Pp.  34-r>.) 

Mr.  Fronde's  opiniou  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  greatest 

*  Xd  doulit  Bome  of  the  northern  pi-clatrs,  vbo  wen  entirely  beyond  tho  jun«lictum  uf 
tlio  Plngluh  (lot  eminent,  mi^bt  not  have  been  nirud  to  con&ct-ratc  ibc  Pope's  nominees ; 
and  in  the  cam  of  tho  Itumish  Archhiahop  of  jVrmagh  (Fleming,  Lonua'd  rivaJ)  and  Aomo 
of  Ilia  Bur<xiwors,  thia  u  not  vrry  *'  tmlikely."  Uiit  crt'n  if  the  Roman  ('Atholic  aticcMiioa 
was  thus  miuntoiiKHl  in  ibo  nuith  during  tho  rtign  of  Elizabeth  (of  nbii-h  wo  hare  no 
proof),  wc  huve  strong  n'osou  lor  eupiNjsiug  that  it  ira*  not  kept  up.  bi  tho  leign  of 
Jamu  J.  the  itotnitn  Catholic  hierarchy  waa  reduced  to  a  aisglo  prclatt— Kyan  uf  KlUuIoo. 
fiee  King'a  Uiktory,  toL.  ili. 
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respect,  and  the  fulkr  suitiu^n:  A  iiis  views,  subsetiuentlv  published 
in  the  tenth  volmne  of  Lis  histozr,  will  materially  a£k^  the  vievs 
and  statements  of  future  writers.  But  as  we  cannot  accept  Mr. 
Fronde's  conclusiccLS  wiiLo-t  ec»nsiderahle  modi£cation,  we  must  give 
them  more  fuBy  in  hi»  own  words.     He  says, — 

"Ttf  th*:  jr*rla*ee  whc»  wrr»-  in  \t*^p*T^v;n  of  their  sees  at  Elizaheth's  acce»- 
aon,  \\it  ArAliichciT*  of  I'uhlin,  who  liad  rhanped  with  erery  change, 
iuid>.=":/>*2T  piT*  iil*  '.ouiit-:jiLiif.t  to  the  revolution.  The  Lishojis  of 
Mealh  £^d  Kijlart  r-fu.«*r'i,  iiud  irvre  dei>rivtd  ;  anJ  ftan  is  tut  eriilenrc 
fft/et  'fpy  •nh'L-r  liah'ji  'm  'til  ]r'-!'ii'*^,  fh'j  ifitt  in  i-ijjff  at  Qi'f*:h  -V/rn/V ''f'^M, 
eith*r  •jfr^ftf*-'i  1h'  /.''t.rw'l  J^r'i'!' r-fioh,  i,r  *i^'jnfl  ih'  'jutli-nft/  of  11'' 
/Vy.:.     iJct  for  tht  <j*ii-.*tioii  of  rtlij^Ion  tlif  towns  would  have  betn  hyaL""* 

He  ad<l£,  in  a  note, — 

"I  cannot  hut  express  my  a-rtonifhrnent  at  a  proposition  maintained 
"by  Eif^hi'p  Mant  and  others,  that  the  whole  hierarchy  <.f  Ireland  went  over 
to  ih*:  K-rf'-rmation  with  the  Govermuent.  l»r.  JIant  disc-overs  that  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare  and  the  iJichr'p  '-f  Meath  werf-  deprived  for  rifusing  the 
oath  of  supremacy.  The  r'-jn,  he  iiifers.  must  have  taken  the  oaUi,  Vtecause 
they  remaine*!  in  their  places.  The  English  Government,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  had  no  such  opi»*iirtuiiity  as  l>r.  Mant's  argument  supjxwes  for 
the  exercise  of  their  authority.  Th.  Arrhlii^ht'p  <•/  iJubVui,  tht-  Bi*Ji"j'ft  "f 
JS€*^ttli  f'h'l  Kiliifxm,  ir'f  'ih<io-  ■an'.hr  Kn'jliyh  Jun'f^iirtiini.  T\*hen  Adam 
Loftus  was  maile  Archhi.-?li(ip  "-if  Armagh,  the  primacy  became  titulariy  Ptlv- 
tcstant.  But  Loftus  resided  in  I>uhlin,  the  see  was  govcnied  hy  a  hishop  in, 
communion  with  the  Pojie,  and  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  was  regoided 
in  Ireland,  even  by  the  correi-poudents  of  the  English  Government,  as 
the  lawful  jKissessor  of  the  see. 

"In  a  survey  of  the  couutr>-  supplied  to  Cecil  in  1571,  after  death  and 
deprivation  had  enable*l  the  Government  to  till  several  sees  with  English 
nominees,  the  Arc'hbislioi)5  of  .Vrniagli,  Tuiuu,  and  Ca.'^hel,  with  almost  every 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  respective  provinces,  are  described  as  t\dlt"lict  ei 
Oonffflt.'ruti. 

"The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  the  Bishops  of  Kiltlare,  Ossory,  and 
Perns,  are  alone  reckoned  as  ' BrL>testautes,' — J/;?>'.,  Irthtn»i^  R'^h  Huiun.^* 

Strongly  as  this  is  expressed,  and  high  as  Mr.  Fronde's  authority 
stands,  we  cannot  accept  these  statements.  Jlr.  Fronde's  own  history, 
and  some  of  the  documents  so  industriously  ransacked  by  Dr.  Brady, 
supply  materials  which  refute  the  sentences  we  have  printed  in  italics. 
If  it  were  asserted  that  none  of  the  !Nrarian  bishops  except  Curwen 
were  really  converted  to  the  reformed  faith,  or  heartily  endeavoured 
to  propagate  it,  this  might  be  reconcilable  with  tlie  facts  of  histor}". 
But  when  Mr.  Froude  says,  "  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  oihfr 
hishop  in  all  Ireland  either  accepted  the  reformed  Prayer-book,  or 
abjured  the  authority  of  the  Popcv'  we  must  prtitest  against  this 
sweeping  conclusion.  The  following  seems  to  be  a  more  probable 
solution  of  the  facts  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

•  Froade'i  "  England,"  voL  i.,  p.  481. 
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The  authority  of  the  English  Goveniment  in  Ireland  was  much 
Btron>;^r  at  thti  accession  of  Elizabeth  than  fifteen  years  later.  Mr. 
Fronde  describes  that  periotl  as  one  of  increasing  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion ;  and  he  says,  in  the  cimclusion  of  his  narrative,  "  The  year 
1573  ended  in  the  universal  destruction  i>f  the  English  power  in 
Ireland"  (vol.  x.,  p.  573),  But  at  an  earlier  period  tliis  was  not  the 
case-  Eu^^lish  powerwas  then  rauoii  stronger.  It  prevailed  at  least 
in  the  southern  tuwus,  many  of  which  were  the  seats  of  bishops,  Mr. 
Proudo  says, — 

"In  the  hui-bour  towns  iu  Cork,  Waterford,  Y.iughal,  Limerick,  to  some 
extent  even  in  (IsUway,  tnidu  "began  to  grow,  and  with  trade  a  sense  of 
the  vahie  of  nnh-r  ajitl  luw.  The  eUiJuly  hand  of  Sidnoy  had  mado  it*p]f  felt, 
ea|»eci;iily  in  th«  Muith;  tho  prctenduil  right  of  the  cliiefa  to  htvy  tribute 
upon  the  citizens  had  h".'en  uholished;  and  for  a  circuit  of  a  few  niilea  about 
tlt'.t  walls  the  farmers  were  cultivating  the  ground  on  some  better  terms  than 
as  Ijeing  sheep  to  Ijo  i>eri<xUcally  shorn  by  the  O  or  Mac  of  the  adjoining 
wwtle." 

The  mayor  of  Waterford  %\Tote  to  Cecil,  June  20tb,  15G7. — 

"God  be  praised,  the  poor  people  which  were  so  niisendily  ovcrhaled, 
lx?gin  t'>  savour  what  it  is  to  live  under  a  rao.sl  worthy  prince,  by  whose 
providence  they  aro  of  slaves  boeomo  suhjects,  havinff  felt  the  benefit  of 
jnstiee  wliereof  they  never  tasted  before,  such  was  tho  tyranny  of  their 
Irish  lords."* 

This  may  be  exaggerated,  but  it  shows  tliat  Waterford  was  renlly 
under  English  rule,  and  it  confirms  the  wonls  idi*eady  (juoted  from 
Mr.  Froude,  that  "  but  for  the  (question  of  religion  the  towns  would 
have  been  loyid." 

A  year  or  two  later,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  sent  Diego  Ortiz  to 
Ireland.  In  his  repoi-t  he  gives  a  good  account  of  AVaterfonl  as  a 
trading  town,  but  remarks  that  "  there  ts  Utile  order  avion^  Utem  (the 
Irish)  hctjond  thr  jiiriMiidion  of  the  ioimis!'  Of  the  state  of  religion  he 
says,  "  They  all  look  to  Sjain  to  deliver  them  from  English  tyranny, 
to  save  their  soids,  and  yive  them  hack  the  blessed  vuiss.  The  mass, 
indeed,  they  everywhere  use  in  their  own  honses."t 

Now  all  this  is  i|nite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  English  control 
over  the  bishops  ended  with  the  limits  of  the  pale;  and  that  the 
pi-elates  continued  in  their  seats,  neither  regarding  the  royal  sumniona 
to  a  Parliameut  and  Convocation  in  Dublin,  nor  altering  the  religious 
services  that  had  been  in  use  iu  Queen  Mary's  time.  Don  Diego's 
Btatement  (and  that  in  reference,  Ite  it  observed,  to  phuies  not 
lying  within  the  pale),  that  they  looked  to  Spain  to  "  (jivc  them 
hack   the   blessed  nwuts/'   and  "  usi'd   the  ma^s  in   their  own   houses," 


•  Froudo's  '*  EQgluod,"  toI.  x.,  p.  477. 


t  I6id.y  480. 
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eliows  plainly  tltat  it  iras  not  used  in  the  cburcLe?.  .SiJcb  a  change 
c-j>u]-i  liot  Iiave  taken  ]*lace  witliout  the  active  intervention  of  some 
ot  t}ie  bi-ihoj>«  aii-1  clen.'v.  The  supiK^?ition  that  the  prelates,  in 
]>Ltr:*;=  like  Waterforl  or  Kilkenny,  could  safely  despise  the  enmity 
of  th';  Governiaent,  and  refuse  the  oath  of  suprema-.y,  is  n*.t  borne 
out  hv  Mr.  Frrjude's  own  narrative.  AVhar  lie  says  of  Arciihishop 
Jyyfi'i^  r^fsidin^  in  I^ulyHn  and  not  taking  fK>ssessiun  of  liis  see 
■Xr\Mix'^\i^  jjTove*  not]iini.'  with  regard  to  English  autliority  in  the 
B/>ut!jC'ni  town*.  The  north  wa.s  hoj>elessly  disturl-ed.  In  three 
di<x>'.-^-s — I>erri',  Itaplj'^,  and  Ck^'her, — the  Govenuiient  was  unahie  to 
litU-.Ticrt:,  and  tliat  state  of  things  did  really  exist  which  ilr.  Froude 
reprevrni'i  a.s  existing  ever\-where  outside  tlie  {wle.  During  a  great 
jAirt  of  K!iza!>*rth's  K*i^i  tlie  north  wa.s  in  a  state  of  chronic  rei»eUion ; 
and  a  short  time  after  I>jfru.s's  consecration,  (j'Xeil  burned  the 
cathedral  of  Armagh,  some  say  lx,'cause  an  attempt  had  l»een  made  to 
intro<Iuce  the  refonned  senice  there.*  l>ut  we  have  evidence  of  a 
more  positive  kind  as  to  the  extent  of  Knglisli  jurisdiction  over  the 
bishops.  Tlie  list  of  tliose  who  attended  the  Parliament  of  1000  is 
jm^sencd  in  the  Kolls  Office  of  Dublin,  and  contains  the  names  of 
twenty  bishops.  Dr.  IJrady  declares  that  this  roll  is  "a  list  not  of  the 
j>eers  wJio  were  present  but  of  the  ]>eers  wlio  were  summoned  "  (p.  35). 
I5ut  of  tliis  he  gives  no  i>roof,  and  the  wonJs  of  tlie  dwuiuent  itself 
give  a  different  impression.  It  is  headed,  "  Nomina  dominoruni 
spiritualium  .  .  .  ia  fjuodam  Parliamento  &  cet."  iloreover, 
theie  were  twenty-six  prelates  in  Ireland  at  the  time.  AVhy  do  only 
twenty  a]>i;>ear  in  tlie  list,  if  it  is  the  list  of  all  who  were  summoned  ? 
The  evidence  of  the  document  itself  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  fact 
that  twenty  bishops  attended  the  Parliament  and  Convocation  lield  to 
establish  the  Protestant  religion,  and  that  out  of  those  who  did  attend 
only  two  refused  their  acqtdesconce  and  were  deprived  of  their  sees. 
I*ut  Dr.  lirady  has  another  hypothesis  to  fall  back  ujjon.  He  says, 
"  There  is  no  evidence  that  tliey  were  present  at  all  in  that  Parlia- 
ment, nor  that  they,  if  tliey  did  att(?nd  on  any  day,  were  present 
on  that  particular  day  when  the  penal  laws  of  Elizjibeth  were  said 
to  have  been  passed"  (p.  35).  AVe  liave  seen  that  there  is  evidence 
of  the  bishops'  attendance,  and  surely,  whether  they  attended  on 
that  particular  day  or  not,  they  must  have  taken  the  oath  of 
sui)remacy,  or  they  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  two  recusant 
bishops.  At  all  events,  if  the  bishops  outside  the  pale  attended 
at  all,  it  proves  that  the  English  jurisdiction  was  both  more  widely 
siiread  and  more  influential  than  Mr.  Froude's  theory  would  have 
us  to  suppose. 

liut  Dr.  Brady  supplies  us  with  sufficient  evidence  to  overthrow 
*  See  Lelaud's  "  History  of  Ireland,"  book  iv.,  chap.  1. 
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Mr.  Frouile's  assertion  that  not  tnxr.  of  tlie  Mariftn  bishops  "  accepted 
the  Tclbnned  Prayer-book,  or  abjured  the  authority  of  tlic  Pope."  Di*. 
Brady  shows,  from  a  State  paper  dat^d  28th  May,  1559,  that  Thonias 
OTiliel,  Bishop  of  Leijjhlin,  "  t^Htk  the  oath  of  nUctjitrncc  mtd  ahjit- 
ttdion  0/  all  forciffn  authority  and  jurisilictiou  in  that  year"  (p.  22). 
Tlie  pivibahility  is,  that  this  prelate  conformed  entirely  ;  for  not  only 
does  iiis  name  appear,  like  those  of  others,  on  the  roll  of  the  Parliamfiifc 
of  lotiO,  but  in  15G4  he  was  uii|>ointeJ,  ah)n^  willi  Liiftus,  Bnidy, 
and  other  known  sn])porters  of  the  Uefoniiation,  "  to  be  a  commis- 
sioner for  inquiiy  into  hertitical  opinions,  ofleuces  against  Jivine 
service,  and  ctther  ecclesiastical  crimes."*  Can  we  doubt  that  tliis 
liishop,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1559,  and  licid  a  royal 
eonimission  to  inquire  into  beit^tical  ojiinions  in  15t>4,  wjis  i-eady,  in 
laij:^,  to  assist  in  the  consecration  <if  L<:)ftri3,  if  rerimrcd  to  do  so  ? 

Ihit  his  case  is  not  singuhu'.  From  all  tlie  evidence  sni)pUed  by 
Br.  llmdy,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  sn])pose  that  tlie  lii3lio|>s  of 
Kerns  and  Waterford  refuseil  to  conform,  and  we  have  already  found 
incidental  proof  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  from  Bon  I)ie;j;o's  account 
of  the  state  of  reli-jion  in  WaterforiL  Even  the  Uishop  of  Tuaini* 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  in  1500  recommended  (in  concert 
with  the  iiishop  of  Elpliin)  "AVillinni  Udy  for  confirmation  in  the 
deanery  oi'  Tuani,  and  other  church  preferments." J  This  does  not 
ajri-ee  with  the  theory  tlmt  these  prelates  lived  beyond  the  reach  of 
English  jurisiliction,  and  were  careless  about  submission  to  the 
Ciovernmcnt. 

Two  of  the  prelates,  Cashel  and  Limerick,  were  appointed  Koyal 
(.'onimissi oners  for  a  gaol  deliveiy  in  Mnnster,  on  August  2nil, 
15(j().§  Is  this  consistent  with  their  having  absented  tlieniselves 
(as  Dr.  Brady  would  have  us  believe)  from  the  l*arUanicnt  held  a 
few  months  before  'i  Or  is  it  consistent  with  the  as-sertion  of  Mr. 
I'Youde.  that  tliey  never  took  the  oath  of  s\ipremacy,  or  abjured  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  ? 

Tlie  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  majority  of  the  bishops 
t«>ok  part  in  the  Purliunieut  of  1500;  and  that  in  many  of  the 
leading  towns  they  earrieil  out,  in  a  ;L;reat  measure,  the  clianges  pre- 
scribed. But  their  liearts  were  still  with  the  Church  of  Bome,  and 
many  of  them  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Vatican,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  Spanish  invasion  to  enable  them  to  revert  to  the  old 
state  iif  thiui^n^.  It  need  nut  surprise  us  that  three  archbishops  and 
ei^'ht  bishops  (in  1509)  signed  a  rcfpiisition  to  the  Kinjj;  of  Spain  to 
come  lo  tlie  assistance  of  the  Irish,  and  place  a  Catholic  prince  of  his 
own  blood  upon  the  throne  of  Ireland  ;||  or  that  in  1571,  as  English 
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power  becftiue  weaker,  the  Arclibishops  of  Armagh,  Tuajn,  anJ  Cashd, 
with  neujly  all  their  suffragim  Ijishojis,  were  describcil  (Lii  the  repoiiJ 
made  to  Ctx'il)  as  "  Valfwiiri  ci  t\mfauUraii"*  'fiiese  facts  are  all 
consistent  with  one  another,  though  they  give  us  n  low  estiinnte  of  the 
Marian  pnelates,  ami  bear  out  the  stjitenient  *if  the  Bishop  of  MeiUli«, 
who  in  15(35  descvil>e<l  all  tlie  Iriah  dei^',  *^  from  hisiiop  to 
canon,"  aa  "dwf/uised  tlisseniblei's,"  "dumb  doffs"  and  "living  enemu» 
(o  Uie  trufk''f  We  have  so  often  differed  fitim  Dr.  Ihxuly.  that  we 
glad  for  once  to  endorse  his  opinion,  when  he  says  that  "  tlie  meosi 
adopt^Kl  hy  the  Goveniment  for  the  spread  of  the  iiefonniitioii  were 
well  calculated  to  pixiduce  dis^inihUrs  and  liypocrltcs ; "  and  such  we 
helievu  the  majority  of  the  Marian  prelates  to  liave  been. 

Die  truth,  then,  seunis  to  lie  midway  between  the  statements  of 
Bishop  Aluut  and  Air.  Froude.  The  Marion  hisliops  did  indet^d  aul- 
imrdfy  accept  tlie  Ke formation ;  l>ut  many  of  them  never  ceased  to 
intrigue  for  the  overtlirow  of  the  new  faith  and  of  the  English  power; 
and  as  that  power  Ticcante  weaker,  they  became  more  oj^nly  rebellioufl. 
In  fact,  the  bisbops,  like  the  native  chiefs,  vacillated  between  loyalt}" 
and  disaffection,  according  to  the  aspect  of  the  times.  We  revert^ 
then,  to  the  judgment  pronounced  long  ago  by  Dr.  LeUud,  in  his  Hia- 
toT}'  of  Ireland,  upon  the  Marian  bisbops  ; — that  "the  greater  poil  cif 
Uie  i)relutes  Mcrt:  such  a.s  quietly  enjoyed  their  sees  hy  conformitig 
occasionally  to  diilercnt  modes  of  religion."{ 

We  have  l^een  led  away  by  this  discussion  too  far  from  our  main 
ohject,  which  is,  to  show  bow  far  the  works  before  us  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  condng  struggle,  and  the  prosj^ects  of  the  Irish 
Church,  The  volume  of  Essays  can  scai'cely  fail  to  mise  the  cause  of 
that  Church  in  the  estimation  of  English  reudci-s,  and  to  guard  them 
against  the  endless  misrepresentations  and  sojiliisnis  whicli  are  con- 
tdnnally  issuing  from  the  pi-esa.  The  following  passage,  from  the 
oi»ening  of  Dean  Bj-rne's  first  essay,  will  sliow  the  manly  and  liberal 
spirit  in  which  he  enters  upon  the  discussion:— 

"The  qut^'-tiou  of  the  catahlishment  of  the  Irish  Church  has  been  fairly 
optnetl  by  tliu  sysl(<niatin  uttacks  which  have  latterly  been  made  on  tho 
ByeteJu  of  her  endowrat'nls ;  aud  it  demands  a  frca  and  fidl  examination  as  a 
great  conatitutioiiul  question.  It  is  not  hy  the  traditions  of  L-ccIcsiastical  or 
]jolit:cnl  parties  that  that  tpiestlon  should  bo  judged,  but  solely  in  refereuco 
to  tbe  poixi  of  Irt-laiul  an  an  integral  jtnit  of  tin:'  Unilud  ICingdoni.  Fur  as 
the  good  of  the  natirtu  is  tlie  only  end  for  which  a  national  institution  ought 
to  e-xist,  it  is  only  iw  roiuhieive  lu  that  end  that  it«  oxiMteucfi  enn  bf?  main- 
tuined  with  justice  or  tlefumifd  with  honour.  Tlie  Jrish  <'hureh  dicttluins 
to  save  her  po&itiou  in  the  constitutifin  by  clinHiug  to  tho  skirta  of  tl»e 
KnglUth  Chiux;h,  or  appealing  to  tlie  Act  of  Union.     She  depends  not  on 
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the  patronagQ  of  English  Churchmen,  nor  even  on  the  jilt'dgc  of  a  national 
compact;  (ind  if  her  conneotion  with  the  fStiite  oa  the  Katahlishc^l  Church  *if 
Ireland  bo  not  for  tho  good  of  IruUuul,  let  that  connectiun  Iw  wvcixmI 
at  unoe. 

"  It  ia  not  only,  however,  this  Irish  question  which  has  hcen  miiHiil  by  thp 
attacks  on  the  Irish  Church  Kitixbli^iinioiit.  For  thu  (jnarter  IViMii  whlcJi 
those  uttjick.')  come,  phiinly  rovuaU  that  the  Iri.^h  ('huix^h  ia  asjuiiled  b<^cau:iie 
it  ifl  looked  on  lut  the  wi-akest  of  thi?  flstahllshcil  *.'!niri;!ieH,  and  with, 
the  ultimate  pr(>spe<;t  tbxt  its  downfall  will  be  followo*!  by  tho  downfidl  <if 
the  other?.  Thio,  indw'd,  id  distinctly  intimated  by  Professor  Uuldwlu 
ISujith,  in  liia  very  able  work  on  '  Irish  liiatory  and  Irisli  Chamrter,'  the  last 
scaten<;e  of  whii:h  is,  '■In  Ireland,  when-  the  members  of  the  dominant 
Chnrcli  are  in  a  small  and  hojK:lesd  minority,  and  the  IlstJiblishment  is  eleurly 
a  ptilitioal  evil,  the  great  question  of  (/'liureh  and  State  will  jirobably  be  first 
nii»ed  with  effeet,  ami  receive  its  most  rational  solution.'  The  attiek  on  tho 
IrieK  Church  is  but  tho  opening  of  tho  war  af^ainst  all  religious  ej^tab- 
litfhmentd,  whiuU  perhnps  for  many  a  day  will  engtigi.^  the  struggles  uf 
IKiiitical  {mrties;  uud  it  ia  in  connection  with  this  f;enenil  questioa,  and  nil 
bearing  on  ita  nltinxate  Holntion,  that  tlin  Irish  Church  qncstion  should 
Im  viewed.  Indeed,  tho  Irisli  tjuestion  can  \v>  treateil  onlj'  by  appljnng  tho 
MBoeml  principles  of  ChuTc.b  establi-jliments  tn  tho  poilicnltir  ease  of 
Ireland  ;  and  it  is,  th(*re.(brc,  tliotw;  general  principh'H  that  1  wouhl  now  (con- 
sider, noticing  their  apidicatiou  to  Ireland  at  the  present  time."* 

Dean  BjTne  distinguishes  cnrefuHy  between  two  things  whicli  are 
often  confounded,  viz.,  Sstabliahrficnt  and  EndowTaait.     He  says, — 

"  It  id  ueixtuaty  in  the  iJi-st  place  to  explain  wh.-it  constitntea  a  religious 
i!iitabiiiihuient ;  and  it  is  esjA^cially  neretjiiury  to  (.listiuguish  this  fmm  mere 
support  with  funds  supplied  by  the  8UiU%  In  lwdimd»  for  examide,  the 
Preabyteriim  ministers  receive  »ujiix>rt  from  the  State,  yet  Presbyterian  is  ra 
is  not  the  eisUibliflhed  religion.  Tho  Stat«  contributes  to  tlie  suppoit  of  the 
Preabyterinn  miiuster  when  a  suliicieut  congregation  has  cliosen  hint  fur 
their  paator,  but  it  pmvides  itself  tite  ministrations  of  the  Estabiishud 
Church  for  all  tho  nation.  And  this  adoption  of  u  Church  by  the  State  as 
its  organ  for  the  religious  training  of  the  nation,  and  the  prrtvisions  which 
ft»  made  by  tlie  tStiit-t;  for  \\»  due  pcH'orniunce  of  tlius  olfice,  are  what 
'tt>n8titutti  the  establi-^hmeut  of  a  Chureh.  Exclusive  endowiuent  is  no 
nooessary  pitrt  of  Church  establishment;  but  on  the  cnutrar}%  as  the 
•welfare  of  the  entire  nation  ia  the  object  fur  which  Goveniment  exists, 
the  adoption  of  ouo  Churcli  iis  the  ytate  Church  presses  all  tlie  more 
forcibly  on  the  attention  of  the  civil  jmwer  the  claims  of  those  who  con- 
Bcicntiuusly  decline  thjvt  Church's  ministmtions."f 

English  (^huifhrnen  slumld  bear  rarefully  in  mind  that  luith  these 
questions  are  at  issue ;  and  that  the  legislative  principles  by  wlacli 
they  are  to  be  reg\ilated  will,  in  point  of  fact,  be  decided  for  tbe  whole 
kingdom  by  the  fato  of  the  Cbnrcli  in  Ireland.  If  her  ivvenues  are 
aiiiiply  taken  away,  and  her  connection  with  the  State  dissolved,  the 
fondest  wish  of  the  supporters  of  the  Liberation  Society  will  be  thereby 
accomplisbeiL     It  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  voluntary  principle 
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against  both  endowments  and  establishments.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Irish  Church  is  only  disestablished,  but  still  allowed  to  retain  its 
revenues,  wliolly  or  in  part,  it  will  go  far  to  forward  the  views  of  those 
Climclinien  who  desire  to  sever  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State  in  England,  but  who  have  no  idea  of  the  Church  being  desjwiled 
of  her  endowments,  and  left  to  trust  solely  to  the  voliintarj-  principle 
fur  support.  Agjiin,  if  the  revenues  of  tlie  Irish  Church  are  in  part 
secularized,  or  handed  over  to  other  religious  bodies,  in  either  case  a 
l)recedeiit  is  established  that  will  be  applied,  sooner  or  later,  to  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  England. 

Dean  Byrne  contends  strenuously  for  the  Church  in  Ireland,  tliat  it 
ought  to  continue  both  established  and  endowed.  He  argues  for  the 
advantages  of  an  established  church  in  general,  and  contentls  that  the 
existing  Church  in  Ireland  is  entitled  to  that  place,  not  as  i-epresent- 
ing  any  numerical  majority,  but  as  embodying  the  opinions  of  the 
M'isest  and  noblest  spirits,  and  being  best  fitted  to  lead  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation.  But  Dean  Bjtuc's  lil>erality  shows  itself  both  in 
his  admission  (p.  5G)  of  the  necessity  for  internal  reform  in  the 
system  of  liis  own  Church,  and  in  his  ailvocacy  of  the  endowment  of 
otlier  churches.  His  principle  is,  estahlUh  one  Chunh,  and  aid&w  all 
the  rdlfjiovs  Iwdira  which  are  fitted  for  and  will  accept  endowment. 
AVhetlier  his  readers  agiee  with  him  or  nut  in  this  conclusion,  they 
cannot  but  respect  his  able  and  temperate  advocacy  of  these  views. 
The  following  ren-.arks  upon  the  endowment  of  the  Churcli  of  Ivome 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

'*  It  seems,  uideed,  to  be  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Homo 
that  its  priests  in  this  kingdom  should  bo  endowed  by  tlie  State ;  and 
no  doubt  it  is  highly  important  for  the  Pope,  that  so  conaidenible  an  iniluence 
on  P^nglish  politics  as  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church,  should  be  ipiite 
independent  of  tlie  English  Government,  and  undivided  in  its  allegiance  to 
himself  Yd  the.  offer  of  e.ndowmcnt  mifjht  he  mmli-.,  nnd  evi-ii  if  rcfimed  it 
couM  not  hn  irithont  iU  effect.  The  lioman  Catliolic  laity  would  see  in  it  an 
cvidcuce  of  the  lilx'rality  of  the  State,  and  could  hanlly  s^-mpathize  with  the 
pn^fer(;nce  shown  by  the  priesthood  for  their  own  poekets,  and  their  willing- 
ness to  transfer  the  burden  to  the  State  would  increase,  acconUug  as  experi- 
ence showed  that  there  was  little  to  bo  gained  by  priestly  agitation  from  a 
legislature  disposed  of  itself  to  legislate  fairly  for  all  classes.  'ITie  great  body 
of  the  Iloman  Catholics  would  thus  show  an  increasing  disposition  to  accept 
the  ofler  of  endowment,  and  the  Kouian  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  an 
increasing  teiideucv  to  coalesce  completely  with  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom."* 

Tliis  leads  us  to  notice  the  recent  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  of  the  Irish  prelates.  No  one  who 
wishes  to  form  au  opinion  should  neglect  to  read  the  Bishop's  terse 
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ami  vi;,'oroiis  stiiteiuent  nf  tlie  jiractical  qucations  that  arise  in  con- 
nection wntb  the  Irish  Clnireli  establishment.  His  main  object  will 
appeal*  plainly  from  the  folio wiug  sentences; — 

"These  periodical  attacks  are,  no  iluubt,  sufficiently  galHng,  nvMi  whmi 
tJiey  an;  attumlL-il  with  no  iminf  liiatc  ilanger.  *  Ko  inxittor  how  nli^nr  your 
innocoiifo,' Raid  Dr.  Johnson,  *  you  woiihi  not  <:h(ios<.'  to  b<«  tried  f<jr  your 
life  evcrj'  Mtuidaii'  morning.'  Vt'tBtill  1  ciimiut  but  think  that  in  proportion 
us  our  cjiiw-'  \»  fiT(|m;ntly  and  thoroughly  cxuniiiied,  and  uxauanrd  not  as  a 
sjiwulativc  but  a  pmcticiil  fpii'slion,  it  will  appear  Il'ss  nud  less  uuivasonablc 
tn  the  coimnou  seuae  of  the  legiahiture. 

"  As  a  pi-actical  question,  it  ia  not  whether  the  maintonnnco  of  the  Trftab- 
lisliment  in  tho  Irish  pi-ovincea  S»  in  some  important  rcflin!cts  nnomulous 
and  beset  with  niiiuy  dilUcultiefl ;  I>ut  it  ij,  wh<'ther  any  other  course  '\a  ojH^n 
wliich  is  not  U'sct  with  j,'reater  dillicultiea  upon  the  wliule."* 

Tlie  Bisliop  tlien  gives  a  brief  ami  praphic  sketch  of  the  liisturittal 
nntecetlents  wliich  led  to  the  estublislinient  of  the  Church,  and  the 
ciUiBes  which  hindered  its  pixjgress.     lie  does  not  liesitate  to  say, — 

"Ihit  T  am  convincrd  tliat  all  other  cauRCR  of  our  want  of  siiccoss  put 
together  were  as  nethitij:;  in  cnni[ii»risiin  with  the.  fiitul,  bliyhtuig  inlluouccof 
llio  pcniil  lawn — laws  framed  npinurntly  for  tlie  express  puriiutie  of  (Tush- 
iug  ilown  the  Uoniiui  CuthuHc  i"»pidntii'»n  into  a  state  of  hopelf:»8  povi-rty, 
ignoranee,  discoutr-nt,  and  nndyiii;^  hostility  to  everything  tiiat  bore  tlie 
liatefut  name  of  Knglinh. 

"For  these  the  Church  of  this  countrj*  c^uinot,  I  think,  lie  fairly  hehl 
rt'spoutfible.  They  were  the  work  of  j>oliticiiiU8,  not  of  Churehinen.  They 
were  nnule,  indeed,  to  secure  whjit  was  called  the  Protestant  intt^rost;  but 
thai  intea-st  was  not  llic  interest  of  the  Cliurch.  On  the  eoiitnirTi',  it  is 
nt>t<»riouB  thut  many  of  those  who  most  zealfualy  pr*>j$iH:uted  tliis  unrelenting 
course  of  ri|>jireSiiion  t-4>wimls  the  Itonian  t'litliolics,  weiv  ijerwms  who  lo.sit  no 
oj'purtuiiity  of  plundering  the  |iro[ierty,  and  insulting  the  pei-soiis  and  the 
piofciitJion,  of  the  niinislei-ij  of  theii"  own  nominal  ereed.*'f 

Tlie  Bishop  thus  states  the  question  which  he  projMjses  to  dis- 
cuss:— 

"The  ijuestion  now  is,  wliethcr  the  courses  closed  by  circumstance}* 
against  our  forefathers  aix;  more  open  to  us ;  whotlier  it  would  now  be 
pnictirahle  and  wise,  either  t^i  fiboiidon  altogether  the  hop«  of  miiintaining 
an  I'^tablished  (,'huTfh  iji  Indand,  or  to  estahlish  the  lioinan  Catholie 
Chuich  alone,  or  in  coujimctioii  with  the  Proteatautl" — (R  11.) 

The  I'ishop  then  shows  how  the  fir^t  of  these  measures  would  lead 
to  similar  attacks  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  His  view  of  the  elVect 
of  simply  deprivin'j  the  Church  of  State  support  is  not  eucoui-aging. 
He  says, — 

*'l  have  not  the  Iciist  fear  that  the  Protcstimt  Cliuith,  if  left  without 
State  support,  woulcl  disappear,  lint  it  would  he  placed  in  cireumsUuices  in 
wliich  it  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  appeal  more  «j*gently  to  the  passions 


•  Uiiliop  of  Killnloc's  '•  Charge,"  rp-  6-7. 
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of  men  than  would  he  'n'holosomo  nithcr  for  itxdf  or  for  the  empire. 
Ortaiiily,  if  thi*  iinmcdinU!  n^sult  xrere  tli:it,  Ihroiiph  a  great  pnrt  of  Ifclanii, 
tiu!  juvsfnt  miicliinery  oi  tht  Chiircli  pUnulil  be  rtplacd  by  a  n»^t-W(»tk 
«if  mwsioiiQry  ccnlrt-s,  supported  lin>;f'ly  liy  Kn>*lisli  eontrilnitions  ami  workr*! 
mure  or  less  by  the  agency  of  Exeter  Ilall,  I  ilo  not  tbink  tlia:  sucb  a  result 
would  tend  n»«eh  to  imprc'Ve  tbo  tone  of  the  Protestant  community,  or  tbe 
temper  ui'tbti  ibomon  Catholic  priestbootl."^ — (P.  13.) 

He  then  states  his  opinion  of  tlie  result  of  au  endowment  of  the 
liuiuan  Catholic  Clmreh : — 

"I  mufit  freely  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  schemes  which  hove  found 
favour  vith  numy  mnst  iutelli^nt  and  ile.serve<Ily  re,«peeted  ]>prsous  for 
n  moilificfl  an<l  subordiiial*;  endowninnt  of  tlit;  Koman  CatbtOic  clerj^^',  aide 
l)y  side  with  the  ])rt'sant  ProUaitant  Chnreli,  ap|>ear  to  inc  to  promi?" 
little.  It  \A  irianifest  that  thry  wonld  do  nothing  to  Ratisfy  that  . 
pai-ty  who  ore  opposed  to  all  rulij^ous  endowments.  On  thr  contniry,  c-kuj- 
jKJsed  flri  that  party  ia  priucijially,  of  Protestant  dissenters  in  Eiij^land  ajul 
Scotland,  there  can  Iw  little  ilouht  th.it  such  a  plan  would  exasperate  tliem 
niorti  tlian  the  maintenance  of  the  exirftiug  stati'  of  thin^  Siii*h  a  plan 
would  also  ilifigii^t  and  olfend  all  tbrido  who,  tiiough  not  opjxij^ed  to  tho 
principle  of  a  Churi^h  i*,stjiblifiluiienl,  yet  n^^rtl  the  endowment  of  such 
a  chnri'li  aa  thv  lioruan  Catholic  as  a  V-tni^td  of  the  highest  trust  wliicUlho 
State  haa  to  adminifiter — the  trust  of  maintaining  tnio  and  pure  religion 
among  its  suhjectji.  Nor  while  thus  oifending  large  and  i)nwerful  |»artic«  in 
the  empire,  would  such  a  plan  do  much  to  conciliate  the  very  ptjrsons  whom 
it  is  sjMtcially  intonded  to  please.  TIio  time  when  they  could  have  been 
j'lejised  by  such  au  arrangement,  if  there  ever  really  was  such  a  time,  baa 
long  since  paAsed  away.  AATiethor  th«  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Indaud 
would  be  satifltied  to  accept  a  splendid  and  predominating  <wtj»lilishinent, 
with  all.  and  something  more  than  all,  the  rights*  and  dignities*  atlacheil  t<j 
the  Establish n lent  in  Knglaml,  may  lx»  a  ([Ucstiou;  V>ut  it  is  a  wonder  to  nie 
how  60  many  can  think  that  they  wouM  be  permanently  satisfied  hy  a  palUy 
and  subordinate  e^ljiblielmient,  which  could  only  miike  tho  fiense  of  a 
difipropmlinimte  social  petition  more  k»"'en  and  galling,  and  export  them  to 
the  Buspitiun  of  not  merely  taking  a  briU-,  but  a  nuuin  and  wrctt:hod  brilM*, 
from  Enghmrl,  of  t>eUing  tlie  birthright  of  the  people  for  a  mess  uf  potUge. 
Indcetl,  iw  for  what  biis  ht'cu  calhnl  the  '  MMitimental  grievance '  occasiuned 
by  the  ])re8ent  Church  e*tablii*hment>  I  am  far  from  saying  tluit  it  has  no 
existence,  and  fur  fram  aneering  at  it  as  if  wimt  is  nentimeutjd  miut  nwda  he 
triHJcg  or  ridieidous.  .  .  .  2«othing  less  than  a  full  wtmission  of  their 
claims  by  tho  StAto, — nothing  less  than  au  establishment  in  which  the  Sl4te 
ghould  e<mcctle  everj-thing  and  they  nothing— in  which  they  should  hav»!  all 
the  &ame  Ingnl  advantngea  as  the  United  Church  now  enjoys  in  Englantl.  and 
have  them  suhje^:t  to  none  of  the  reKtniints  imiKwed  upon  Umt  Church  by  the 
royal  fuitrenmcy- — would  8:itirtfy  them  now."* 

The  Rishop  avows  his  readiness  to  enter  into  any  ph»n  of  renl 
reform.     He  says, — 

"We  should,  for  ita  o\Tn  sake,  nf)t  only  nut  refuse,  but  cheerfully  accejit 
and  eucourugCt  any  project  of  rt-furtu  that  nu\  ivally  inipn)ve  tlie  efliciency  of 
the  Chmx'h,  or  remove  any  real  biota  or  scandals  that  disfigure  its  framu  or 

•  "  Clmrge,"  pp.  14-17. 
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its  adminLstraitoiL  It  certainly  is  not  likely  tliat  by  any  imprOTcment  of  ita 
cSicifiUcy  wc  siirtU  make  it  nionj  ac<:epUbJe  tu  those  who  must,  »n  their  nwji 
principles,  ivf^rti  it  us  iniscliicvoiis  in  proportion  as  it  is  efficient;  but 
\€c  may  do  ntiirJi  to  ct/nciliatc  thom'  irhn  are  ut  prevail  lukacdTm  /rienflg,  or 
whofhj  ajHffkcffr^  and,  at  any  rato — and  thia  is  tlie  main,  puiut — we  shall  be 
doing  our  duty,  and  helping  funvard  the  great  tause  oi"  true  religion  and 
godliness  in  the  realm.''* 

It  may  seem  etmnge,  after  this  avowal,  that  tlie  Bishop  does  not 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  he  oomxjivcs  that  reform  is  jxtssible 
and  d&simble.  Perlmps  we  luive  no  right  to  expect  this  just  noAv 
fi-om  one  who,  from  his  position,  cunnot  propound  a  theory,  unless 
Le  is  prepared  to  embody  it  in  action.  Still  wo  naturally  feel  dlsap- 
pointei.!  at  not  receiving  tlic  guidance  wo  need  from  tlie  leaders  ujid 
heads  of  our  Chiu-ch,  for  we  caunot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fut-t  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  important  ecclesiastical  changes.  Few  thinking 
uieu  believe  that  the  Church  in  Ireland  can  remain  exactly  upon  ita 


pi-esent  footiiij! 


unchanged  fnim  without  or 


from  within.     It  only 


reuiiiins  to  be  doritled  what  direction  change  is  to  tak(^  whether  it 
is  to  issue  iu  reform  and  consolidation,  or  in  niutilation  and  hnal 
destruction. 

AVe  feel  sorely  tcmpteil  to  pass  beyond  our  province  as  reviewci'S, 
and  «[x;culatc  upon  the  prospects  and  issue  of  tlio  coming  struggle. 
But  we  forbear,  and  will  satisty  ourselves,  in  the  present  transition 
state  of  public  opinion,  with  recoimnenduig  sti*ongly  the  }>erusiil  of 
the  Essays,  and  Bishop  Fit^Oerald's  Charge,  to  all  who  wish  to  form 
an  opinion, — though  tliese  publications  rather  afToiNl  some  of  tlie 
materials  for  foriuiug  a  judgment  than  give  any  adequate  solution  of 
the  questions  in  dispute.  We  cannot  forbear,  however,  pointing  out 
some  leading  principles  that  ought  to  guide  English  Gliurchmen  in 
the  choice  of  measures  to  wliich  they  may  give  their  support. 

1.  WTiatever  plan  may  be  proposed  for  redressing  grievances  and 
promoting  religious  ctiuality,  let  Churchmen  set  their  faces  against 
the  alienation  of  Church  iiropoity  to  secular  uses.  That  itrojicrty  is 
the  re3er\*e  fund  of  tlie  nation  for  i-eligious  purposes — the  precious 
inberiUmce  which  lias  passed  down  to  us,  despite  of  ages  of  violence 
and  turmoil-  There  can  bo  no  greater  or  more  tninsparent  fallacy 
than  to  assert  that  it  is  the  inalienable  projjerty  of  any  Church,  just 
ns.  private  ]tropcrty  Ivjloiigg  to  a  family.  It  is  indeed  held  by  an 
older  title  than  any  private  property,  but  it  is  held  as  a  tru$i,  v/liich 
the  nation  has  every  right  to  oversee  and  direct.  But  if  the  ^iews  of 
the  Liberation  Society  were  carried  out,  and  this  fund  were  withdniMTi 
from  religious  uses  to  relieve  local  burdens  (as  poor-rates),  or  to  sup- 
port primary  schools,  it  jyould  be  alienated  irrevocably  from  its  true 
purjjose.     In  the  former  case,  it  would  go  to  swell  the  preflts  of  Irish 

•  "Ciiargt,"  p.  20. 
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landlords ;  in  the  latter,  it  voold  merelr  lighten  one  item  of  imperial 
expenditure.  Jn  any  case,  it  would  set  a  fatal  examjile,  that  would  in 
the  end  work  a  eimilar  result  in  England.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
national  Cliurcli  projterty  in  litland  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  spiritual  ministrations  'whether  in  one  or  more  churches),  no 
Iirfc*.*deut  can  he  derived  from  Ireland  for  the  disendonnnent  of 
the  Knglish  Church.  Whoever  may  he  in  the  enjoyment  t»f  the 
revenues  oi"  the  Cburck  so  long  as  they  are  not  alienated  for  secular 
]jurii<.»tieff,  they  remain  available  for  religious  uses,  and  their  ap}»ropria- 
tion  can  1a  amended  and  altered  from  time  to  time  hy  the  lejrislature 
acc-jriiug  t/j  changes  of  circumstances  and  opinion. 

.So  far  ik>nj  alienating  the  religious  reserve  fund  of  Ireland,  the 
legiijhttare  ouglit  rather  to  reclaim  the  25  j»er  cent,  which  was  cut  off, 
and  to  readjust  the  jKXjr-rate  upon  tithe  rent-chai^  in  a  more  equit- 
able juanuer.  Tbest  changes  would  proliaWy  add  £140,000  a  year  to 
the  disjxjsahle  funds.  If  it  were  necessary-  to  add  to  this  out  of  the 
jjuhlic  exchequer,  it  would  Ix;  well  to  consider  the  expediency  of  pur- 
cliasing  hack,  at  a  fair  valuation,  the  £80,000  a  year  tithe  rent-charge 
wliicli  has  l>een  appro]/riated  hy  laymen.  But  whatever  may  l»e  done 
to  increase  tlie  fund,  let  Churehmeu  oppose  ever}'  proposition  further 
to  alieuat.e  and  secularize  tlie  prf>i>erty  of  the  Church. 

2.  Let  it  Ijc  rememlteix*d,  in  any  attempt  to  promote  religious 
e<|Uiility,  tliat  there  is  no  reiil  e<iuality  between  churches  sttmewhat 
efjually  endowed,  it"  one  Ix;  entirely  imshackled  by  State  iutoiference, 
Vrhile  tlie  other  is  hain])ered  in  all  its  movements  by  the  control  of  the 
Oovernnient.  If  it  Ije  thought  necessary,  in  furtherance  of  political 
schemes,  to  diniinlsh  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Chuivh,  a  coui- 
jtensation  ought  to  Ije  given  in  the  re*storation  of  her  synoilical  govern- 
ment, and  increaseii  control  over  her  diminished  funds.  Let  all 
Churchmen  strive  earnestly  to  i»rocure  for  the  Church  in  Ireland  a 
real  autfjnomy  in  fiscal  matters,  i>arochial  arrangements,  and  disci- 
pline, and  they  will  more  than  make  amends  for  loss  of  revenue, 
while  establishing  a  precedent  that  may  hereafter  be  applied  usefully 
Ui  England. 

'*>.  Whenever  any  new  financial  arrangement  is  made,  a  i>ortion  of 
the  revenue  (say  that  derivable  from  lands  not  required  for  glebe) 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  Church  authorities,  witliout  any 
local  or  parochial  limitation,  so  that  it  could  be  employed  wherever  it 
is  most  nccfled  by  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  Church.  This 
would  go  far  to  rectify  that  worst  of  all  anomalies,  the  absolute  dearth 
of  endowments  in  sonic  of  the  most  important  parishes. 

4.  In  any  rearrangement  of  Cliurch  income^  let  Churchmen  beware, 
abf>ve  all,  of  the  injurious  influence  exercised  by  a  low  scale  of  clerical 
remunemtion,  and  especially  by  reducing  all  clerical  incomes  to  the 
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same  level,  and  that  necessarily  a  low  one.  If  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  Church  be  diminished,  it  will  be  far  more  conducive  to  its  welfare 
to  reduce  the  number  of  the  clergy  than  the  scale  of  their  remunera- 
tion. The  latter  would  inevitably  lower  not  only  their  social  status, 
but  their  educational  standard.  No  Church  reform  is  worthy  of  the 
name  which  deals  only  with  those  cases  where  large  income  is  com- 
bined with  little  work,  and  fails  to  remedy  the  more  disgraceful 
anomaly  of  heavy  work  without  even  a  decent  maintenance  for  the 
workman.  Those  who  know  the  Church  in  Ireland  know  well  that 
many  of  its  most  haid-working  ministers  live  in  a  poverty  which  is  a 
disgrace  and  scandal  to  the  Church,  and  that  many  sink  under  the 
pressure  of  cares  which  liberal  Church  endowments  ought  surely  to 
be  able  to  remove. 

These  are  the  leading  principles  which  ought  to  guide  Churclimen 
in  their  action  with  regard  to  legislation  upon  the  Church  revenues  in 
Ireland.  Whether  the  various  conflicting  views  and  interests  which 
must  play  their  part  in  the  settlement  of*the  question,  will  allow 
these  principles  to  be  carried  into  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee. 
But  any  departure  from  them,  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Church  in  England,  mtU  be  a  suicidal  abandonment  of  their  own 
interest,  and  a  heavy  blow  to  their  own  branch  of  the  Church. 

John  C.  MacDonnell. 


FoRTSCBipT. — Since  the  above  was  printed,  a  pamphlet  has  been  published  by  Archdeacon 
Lee  ("  A  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by  William  Leo,  D.D.,  Archdeacon 
of  Dublin"),  in  which  Br.  Brady's  statements  are  examined  and  answered  in  detail.  To 
this  letter  wo  must  refer  all  persons  who  desire  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  question  of 
the  episcopal  succession  in  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
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NOTWITHSTAXDIXG  the  havoc  made  in  her  hist.rical  rccoitls 
by  successive  wars  and  revulutioDS,  France  has  had  the  good 
fortune  tu  jiresorve  a  coitHiderahle  number  of  early  Christian  inonu- 
nicnta.  These  pretaous  relics  are  not  generally  conspicuou:^ftir  their 
Irtjuuty  or  their  nia;rnitiule ;  and  perhaps  to  their  simplicity  and  their 
coiiiiKU-ative  oliscurity  it  may  i»  part  be  o\\'in^^  tliatthey  have  escaped 
de^Htruction.  Tliey  consist  principally,  tliough  not  entirely,  of  personal 
inemorialR,  of  tombs  and  st^jadchml  inscriptions.  Tliey  are  met  with 
in  every  part  of  the  countrj',  as  far  north  as  Amiens,  and  as  far  west 
tin  Bordeaux;  but  they  abound  most  in  the  south  and  snuth-east, 
t'HpL'cinlly  in  the  volley  of  the  Khone.  Some  remain  still  in  their 
ctrii^'ina!  positions;  as,  for  instance,  the  venerable  tombs  of  the  ceme- 
ter)',  the  Aliacamps,  or  Xlysian  field,  at  Aries,  adjoining  to  which 
is  the  ancient  church  in  wliich,  according  to  the  local  traditi(«i. 
St.  Augustine  was  consecrated  for  his  mission  to  England:  but  the 
greater  jjart,  after  having  been  for  centuries  neglected  or  buried 
in  the  soil,  have  been  enshriueil  in  the  splendid  muaeuma  of  Lyons, 
Toulouse,  ^liirseilles,  Narbonne,  and  other  provincial  centres,  where, 
if  they  appeal  leas  forcibly  to  the  imagination  than  those  which  are 
atill  in  situ,  they  are  more  secure  from  injur)-,  and  more  easily 
accessible. 
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Following  in  the  wake  of  Romwi  civilization,  the  Christian  religion 
was  intro<l\iceil  into  Gaul,  if  not  hy  the  imiiiediiLte  succeasora  of  the 
apostles,  as  the  national  legcnilH  fondly  assert,  yet  at  a  very  early  age. 
It  appears  to  have  [lenelrateil  wheitver  the  language  and  maimers  of 
Italy  had  taken  root;  and  in  some  districts  it  shored  in  the  over- 
throw which  the  power  of  Itome  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the 
harharian  invaders  from  tlio  Nortlu  Sepulchral  inscriptions,  mostly 
in  the  Latin,  but  oc&isionaUy  in  the  Greek  hingnnge,  found  even  in 
districts  most  remote  from  Rome,  attest  at  once  tlie  early  introduction 
of  Christiauit}-,  and  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Churcli  in  Italy 
upon  her  younger  sister  in  GaiiL  Italy  indeed  contains  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  impoitant  collection  of  memoriala  of  the 
primitive  Church.  Gaul  cannot  vie  with  the  Catacombs :  yet  the 
Gallic  inscriptions  have  a  spouial  interest  of  their  own ;  and  no  one 
can  gaze  upon  them  without  wishing  for  some  means  of  bringing  life 
out  of  the  old  stones,  of  interpreting  the  rude  and  almost  illegible  cha- 
racteiB  engraved  upon  them,  and  of  maldjig  them  tell  their  story  of  the 
faith,  the  afiections,  the  persecutions,  the  ways  of  thought  of  those  by 
■whom  or  in  whose  honour  they  were  erected.  The  thoughtful  travel- 
ler may  here  and  there  have  met  with  one  of  these  heart-stirring 
relics  which  ho  has  been  able  to  decijdier  and  understand ;  and  the 
vivid  glimpse  wliich  he  luis  thus  gained  into  a  former  age  must  have 
led  him  to  think  that  if  the  information  affonled  by  all  the  scattered 
fi-agments  could  be  brnught  together  and  digested  in  a  systematic  and 
scientific  manner,  the  early  history  of  the  Chuicli  woidd  receive  fi^^m 
such  contemporary  and  undesigned  testimony  much  valuable  illustra- 
tion, and  perljaps  some  additional  light. 

Such  a  work,  which  the  Chevalier  de  Kossi  has  done  for  Rome,  has 
now  been  accomplished  for  the  whole  of  Gavd,  ijicluding  in  that  term 
all  the  countrj*  west  of  the  Eliiue  and  the  Alps,  by  the  labours  of  M. 
le  Blant.  It  is  aatisfacloi-y  to  iiud  that  these  two  kiuilred  spirits, 
working  each  in  his  own  country,  and  independently  of  the  other, 
ha\*e  arrived  at  identical  conclusions  on  all  the  main  questions  con- 
nected with  the  early  Christian  epigraphy.  The  work  of  M.  le  Blant, 
with  its  faithful  fac-siniiles  of  the  iuscriptiuus,  aud  ita  learned 
comments  upon  them,  is  the  result  of  researches  aud  studies  con- 
tinued thn^ugh  fifteen  yuars.  ^Mlile  poring  over  the  epitaplui  of 
the  primitive  Ch\u'ch,  he  has  erected  a  lasting  numuinent  of  the 
indefatigable  imiustrv*,  the  critical  acumen,  the  acquaintance  with 
patristic  theolog}',  and  the  classical  scholareliip,  which  he  Iws 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  data,  often  obscure  and  fragmentary,  that 
have  come  under  his  consideration. 
.  The  time  has  gone  by  in  France,  as  in  England,  when  the  monu- 
ments of  past  ages  were  regni-ded  either  with  superstition  or  irreve- 
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rence.  Xo  one  now  believes  the  once  popular  tradition  that  the  tombs 
of  Siviiiuc  were  sent  down  from  heaven  to  receive  the  good  Catholics 
of  the  anny  of  Clovis.  No  one  is  misled  by  the  pleasant  fiction  of 
Axiostfj,  which  attributes  the  tombs  at  Aries  to  the  companions  of 
Agramont  and  lioland.*  An  intelligent  respect  for  the  vestiges  of 
former  times  has  found  its  way  into  all  classes  of  society.  We  may 
exi^ect,  therefore,  that  eveiy  generation  will  add  sometliing  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  already  accimiiilated  on  this  subject ;  but  it  will 
be  long  before  the  work  of  il.  le  Blant  can  be  sujterseded,  or  the 
general  conclusions  which  he  has  deduced,  from  an  extensive  and 
careful  collection  of  existing  facts,  can  l)e  materially  aflected.  His 
work  has  been  higlJy  commended  in  his  own  country,  f  and  is  likely 
t*j  lie,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  standard  authority  on  the  Christian 
inscriptions  of  GauL  And  as  a  book  in  two  quarto  volumes,  contain- 
ing ninety-two  carefully  executed  plates,  must  of  necessity  be  too 
costly  to  be  generally  accessible,  we  may  be  doing  our  readers  an 
acceptable  service  by  laying  before  them  a  sketch  of  its  general 
character  and  contents. 

11. 

The  value  of  the  inscriptions  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
our  being  able  to  ascertain  their  dates ;  for  if  we  can  arrange  them  in 
©hronological  order,  we  shall  see  wliat  indications  they  give  as  to  the 
successive  changes  which  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  Church  and  the 
face  of  society  in  the  period  which  they  comprise.  Tlie  difficult  task  of 
assigning  dates  to  the  inscriptions  which  bear  no  date  has  been  under- 
taken, and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  successfully  accomplished,  by  j\I.  Ic  Blant 

About  000  inscriptions  are  contained  in  this  work.  Of  that 
number  168  furnish  their  own  date,  by  mentioning  the  consul  in 
whose  year  they  were  erected,  or  by  gi^ang  the  year  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  or  in  later  times  by  referring  back  to  a  former  consulship  as 
an  era,  or  giving  the  year  of  the  reigning  Frank  or  Gothic  king,  or 
tlie  year  of  the  indiction.  By  a  careful  examination  of  these  datcA 
inscriptions,  many  peculiarities  characteristic  of  successive  periods, 
such  as  gradual  and  minute  differences  in  style,  in  the  use  of  symbols, 
in  palajogi-aphy,  are  ob8er\'ed;  and  the  results  obtained  from  this 
comparison  are  applied  to  determine  approximately  the  age  of  the 
undated  inscriptions. 

The  earliest  of  the  dated  inscriptions  found  in  Gaul  (at  Lyons)  bears 
the  date  334,  and  the  next  to  it  in  age  are  of  the  dates  377,  406,  409, 
respectively;  while  the  earliest  at  Rome  are  of  the  years  71, 107,  111. 
A  very  few  of  the  undated  GaUic  monuments  may  with  probability  be 

•  "  Orl.  Fur.,"  o.  xxxix.,  «t  72. 
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refeired  to  the  third  ccntur}'.  These,  however,  occur  only  in  the 
cities  of  the  south,  at  Vieiine,  Marseilles,  Aries,  Lyoiis,  &c.,  where 
the  power  and  civilization  of  Rome  were  most  strongly  established  ; 
and  evidences  of  a  later  date  are  always  found  on  the  monuments  of 
the  centnil  and  north-western  distiicts,  wliich  generally  remained  iu 
a  heathenish  state  till  they  were  evangelized  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  oldest  Cluistian  inscriptions  follow  very  closely  the  pagan  type. 
They  ore  bi-ief ;  they  reconl  tlie  exact  age  of  the  deceasetl ;  they  give 
his  three  names, — nomeu,  pRenumen,  and  cognomen, — his  parentage, 
his  occupation  or  social  {xisitiou,  his  condition  as  a  slave  or  freediuan, 
if  he  was  one.  A  few  even  exhibit  at  the  beginning  tlie  letters  D.M. 
(dis  manibus),  which  so  often  occur  on  the  heathen  sarcophagus. 
These  marks  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Chuix'li,  common  on  the  marbles 
of  the  Catacombs,  are  rare  in  UauL  Other  indications  of  a  high  anti- 
quity, moi-e  frequent  in  Gaid,  are  the  mention  of  the  names  of  the 
surviving  friends  who  erected  the  t-omb  (this  is  not  found  after  470) ; 
tlie  use  of  commendatorj'  expi-cssions,  such  as  "  pax  tecum,"  "  vivas  iu 
Deo,"  "retrigeret  Deus,"  "at^jutet  spiritus,"  "ave  vale;"  tlie  use  of  the 
plirase  "deijosilio"  (the  iut€vnient},"here  is  the  burial-place  of"  such 
a  person;  "receasit,"  "decesait"  for  "ohiit,"  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon ("ttausiit"  is  rare) — there  are  six  or  seven  examples,  one  as 
early  as  400,  of  "  prLccessit,"  or  "  prtecessit  nos "  ("  has  gone  before 
ufl") — the  use  of  Christian  emblems,  such  as  the  anchor  and  the  liah, 
both  very  rare  in  Gaul,  and  only  found  near  the  sea-coast;  th(« 
dove,  often  accompanied  with  the  olive  branch,  as  a  sign  of  the  resur- 
rection; the  A  and  Q;  the  sacred  monogmm  in  its  earlier  form  sC^ 
(from  377  to  4fJ3  a.d.)  ;  and  soon  after,  in  its  later  form,  "^  in  which 
the  cross  is  boldly  indicated.  The  simple  cross  (  +  )  at  the  begiuning 
of  the  inscription  did  nut  appear  at  liomc  till  450,  nor  in  Uaul  till 
503 ;  and  in  every  case  it  is  observed  that  the  symbol  api>eared  at 
an  earlier  date,  and  disappeared  at  an  earlier  date,  in  Home  than  in 
Gaul,  showing  how  regidarly,  though  sometimes  not  till  alter  an 
interval  of  a  hundred  years,  the  province  followed  the  example  of 
the  capital.  In  a  few  instances  there  is  nothing  to  prove  the  Cliristian 
character  of  the  inscription  except  the  loeaUty  iu  which  it  was  found, 
or  the  name  which  it  bears,  ct).,  Paacasia,  a  name  never  used  by  the 
pagans  (vol.  il,  ji.  2G3) ;  the  first  believers  being  sometimes  prevented, 
by  the  fear  of  obloquy  or  persecution,  from  making  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  faith  either  in  life  or  iu  death.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  the  reception  of  baptism  is  spoken  of  under  a  mystical 
phrase :  "  She  was  born  on  such  a  day,  she  received  ('  i>ercepit ')  on 
such  a  (lay,  she  died,"  &c.  (vol.  i.,  p.  15.)  The  style  of  execution, 
especially   when  there  is  sciUpture,  is   very  superior  in   the  early 
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marbles,  and  deteriorated  as  tlie  arts  declined.     These  signs  of  ag 
exteDd,  in  Gaul,  to  about  tbe  end  of  tbe  fifth  centniy. 

In  the  second  jieriod  of  Christian  epi;^Tapliy  manv  of  these  evidences 
of  antiquity  are  wanting'.  The  pagans  were  exact  in  mentioning  the 
age  of  the  deceaseil,  partly,  as  VL  le  Blaut  supposes,  because  th^ 
attached  astnjlogicid  importance  to  the  day  of  nativity,  and  partly 
because  thuir  births  wf.*re  registeied.  The  Chriatitius,  on  the  contrary, 
were  led  by  their  religion  to  think  more  of  the  day  of  death,  tlie  day 
to  them  of  a  new  birth — thus  the  festival  of  a  martyr's  death  wi\a 
called  Ttataiis; — and  in  later  times,  in  tJie  wmiusiun  consequent  on 
tbe  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  the  registration  of  births  was  discon- 
tinued. Thus  we  find  the  phrase  jff^^  yninu.<i  liegaii  to  appear  on  tbe 
tombs  ("  vixit  annis  plus  minus  X").  The  cognomen  was  dropj>ed, 
Names  of  German  origin  begin  to  appear  in  455.  The  names  of  the 
friends  who  erected  the  tomb  are  no  longer  found.  As  time  went 
on,  and  persecution  grew  slack  or  ceased,  the  Christians  became  more 
courageous ;  they  were  no  longer  content  to  refrain  fmm  the  public 
expression  of  their  faith,  or  to  veil  it  under  mystic'  symbols  and 
monograms  and  andnguoua  phrases;  they  used  fi"eely  the  much-i*eviled 
aigu  of  the  cross,  and  expressed  tbeir  hope  and  their  joy  in  the  plainest 
terms. 

Although  the  early  Church  must  liave  contained  many  persons  of 
servile  condition,  like  St.  Paul's  disciple,  Onesimus,  the  words  scrrug, 
lihcrtus,  80  common  in  pagan  inscriptions,  are  seldom  fooud  on 
Christian  monuments:  nor  was  it  customary  for  a  martyr,  when 
under  examinatiim  before  a  magistrate,  to  describe  himself  by  these 
names;  but  remembering  tlic  texts  wliiuh  bad«  !iim  call  no  man 
master  upon  earth,  and  reganl  himself  as  the  servant,  not  of  inaa 
but  of  God.  he  professed  himself  to  1*  fumvlvJi  Dei  In  like  manner 
tbe  parentage  of  the  deceased  was  suppressed,  in  obedience,  as  M.  le 
Blant  thinks,  to  the  command  in  Matt,  xxiii.  9 :  '*  Call  no  man  yom- 
father  upon  the  earth  ;  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven." 
For  this  i-enson  the  mni-tjTS, when  luiHcr  inten^gation, refused  t*:»  give  tho 
names  of  their  earthly  parents.  Such  was  their  obedience,  perhaps  over- 
strained, to  the  letter  of  the  divine  commandment.  In  like  manner  the 
ttiuntry,  profession,  social  condition  of  tbe  deceaserl,  are  rarely  specified. 
Earthly  ties,  though  not  pmctically  renounced,  were  thought  unworthy 
of  being  mentioned  in  the  sami'  breath  with  the  spiritual  willing,  the 
heavenly  citizenship  and  fatherland.  Military  titles  also  are  very 
micommon.  Upcm  examining  several  works  ui»on  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, our  author  finds  that  in  10,050  pagan  epitaphs,  545,  or  about 
5J  per  cent.,  were  those  of  soldiers,  while  in  4,7o4  Ciiristian  epitaphs, 
only  27,  or  little  more  than  half  per  cent.,  were  those  of  soldiers. 
Here,  however,  another  cause,  in  addition  to  that  mentioned  above. 
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may  be  ossigneil  for  the  comparative  scarcity  of  niilitary  nontes.  Not 
only  Tvould  the  good  Christian,  if  a  wjldicr,  consider  tliat  he  had  a 
]ugher  service  as  the  soldier  of  Christ,  but  under  the  pagan  emperors 
many  of  the  Christiana  refused  to  tight,  looking  upon  war  as  an 
accarsed  occupation,  and  considering  that  in  dJaarmin^'  St.  Peter, 
And  pronouncing  the  words,  "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  his  sheath,"  &c., 
the  Saviour  had  forbidden  the  use  of  arras:  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Christiana  to  serve  in  tiie  army  has  been  sometiiues  assigned,  we 
think  without  sutliciiiut  reaaou,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  military  spirit  at  Rome,  and  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  from  the  time  when  the  sacred  monogram  was  dis- 
played on  the  standards  of  Constiintine,  the  Christians  looked  on  war 
in  a  difi'erent  light,  and  anathemas  were  pronounced  by  the  Cliurch 
on  those  who  refused  to  serve  in  th'e  army.  M.  le  Blant  further 
says,  that  among  all  the  Christian  inscriptions  hitherto  examint'tl,  41 
are  of  soldiers,  and  only  3  are  of  slaves  or  froedmen,  aiid  he  accounts 
ibr  this  disprojiortion  by  referring  to  tlie  New  Teslaiiieut,  which  ex- 
pressly declares  that  among  the  l>elievers  there  shall  be  neither  bond 
nor  fitse,  wliile  it  does  not  so  ootpressly  condemn  the  military'  profes- 
mon  (vol  i.,  pi*ef.  Ixxxii.,  84,  loO). 

We  are  conscious  that  in  this  short  siunmaTy  justice  is  not  done  to 
the  e^^dence  by  which  M.  le  Blant  supports  Ids  conclusions.  That 
evidence  is,  however,  indirect,  and  does  not  eleaily  prove  that  the 
Christians  were  actuated  by  the  sentiments  which  he  attributes  to 
them.  And  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  other  ways  of  accounting  for 
the  phenomena  which  he  has  noticed.  Thus  it  is  likely  that  slaves, 
being  in  a  very  inferior  condition,  would  not  so  often  have  monuments 
erected  to  fcliem  as  suldiers,  a  class  comprising  persons  of  the  highest 
sttttion,  and  field  in  general  esteem.  And  a  similar  disproportion  is 
noticed  by  M.  le  Ulant  himself,  as  wc  shall  see  t>elow  (p.  424),  in  the 
monuments  of  the  scvend  orders  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Again, 
the  absence  of  any  declaration  of  faith  in  the  inscriptions  might  bo 
■due,  not  always  to  a  failure  of  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
Christians,  but  to  tlieir  compliance  Mith  established  usage;  no  ex- 
pression of  religious  fueling  being  customary  in  the  pagan  e|titaphs. 
The  mart)T  might  refuse  to  divulge  the  name  of  bis  parents  from  a 

■  reasonable  fear  of  involving  them  in  danger  or  disgiiice,  as  well  as 
from  obedience  to  the  command  that  be  was  to  call  no  man  Ids 
father  upon  earth ;  and  for  a  similar  reason  the  parentage  of  the 

l^eceased  might  be  omitted  in  the  inscription. 

From  the  Iwginning  of  the  tifth  century,  the  inscriptions  commence 
with  such  phnises  as  these, — "Hie  jacet,"  "Hie  pauaot,"  "Hie 
Xe<[uie3cit."      Towards  the  end  of  that  century  a  los^  simple  form 

ttegaji  to  jirevail,  such  as  "  In  hoc  tuiuulo  renuiescit/'  "  In  hoc  tiunulo 
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Te<[uie8cit  bonaj  memoria;,'* "  In  hoc  tumulo  lequiescit  in  pace  bouse 
ineraoriae  "  ("  In  hoc  loco,"  common  in  the  Catacombs,  is  rarely  Ibund 
in  Gaul).  It  is  not  till  the  sixth  ceatury  tliat  a  nun  is  called 
**  religiosa,"  a  term  which  from  that  time  became  established  lu  the 
veruaoular  language. 

Other  indications  of  the  age  of  the  inscriptions  are  derived  from 
pecnliarities  of  poliEOgraphy  and  orthography,  from  the  abbreviationa, 
irom  the  different  motles  of  reckoning  time,  from  the  style  employed 
in  tlie  mention  of  emperore,  consuls,  &c.  Thus  "consul "  is  not  written 
"cos."  after  377.  The  emperor  is  first  styled  "  dominns  noster"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiflh  ceutur}*.  Tlie  consul  is  not  styled  "  vir  clarissi- 
mus  "  till  447 ;  at  which  time  also  tlie  name  of  a  single  consul  first 
appears.  The  use  of  the  indiction  as  a  mode  of  reckoning  time  ia 
first  found  in  Gaul  in  •491.  The  post-consulate,  or  mode  of  reckoning 
by  the  number  of  years  elapsed  since  a  former  consulship,  regiirded  as 
an  era,  occurs  first  in  405. 

AI.  le  Blant  closes  his  collection  of  inscriptions  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century',  as  tliere  is  at  that  epocli  a  cessation  of  Christian  monu- 
ments ;  caused,  we  may  suppose,  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
and  c<irre8panding  to  the  cessation  in  Italy,  which  has  led  M.  de 
Rossi  to  terminate  his  collection  witli  the  sixth  century.  Upon  a 
careful  considemtion  of  the  various  data  which  we  have  briefly  noticed, 
the  author  proceeds  to  assign  approximately  the  age  of  every  one 
of  his  inscriptions.  If  we  may  not  consider  his  judgment  in  all 
cases  unquestionable,  the  results  at  wliich  he  arrives  are  generally 
Batisfactory,  and  the  methods  which  he  pui*sues  are  iugeniuiiii  and 
instructive. 


III. 

"But  the  locality  no  less  than  the  ;ige  of  an  inscription  is  to  be 
taken  into  account.  It  is  found  that  as  in  architecture,  and  numis- 
matics, and  language,  and  anthi-opolog)-,  so  in  epigraphy,  while  one 
common  type  prevails  over  a  whole  country,  each  district  has  its  own 
peculiarities.  M.  le  Blant  has  tabulated  the  local  variations  of  ex- 
pression, ornament,  emblem,  and  iialx-pgraphy,  and  has  eittended  his 
Rur\'ey  of  them,  not  only  over  all  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  hut  over  the 
whole  of  the  Koinan  empire.  A  knowledge  of  local  characteristics 
may  supply  a  clue  for  the  interpretation  of  on  inscription  which 
would  otlierwise  he  utterly  unintelli;;ible.  Thus  it  might  seem  im- 
possible to  assign  a  meaning  to  the  following  lett^jrs  fimnd  on  a  stone 
in  Syria : — 

Am 
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But  the  impossibility  vanishes  when  we  learn  tliat  in  Syria  it  was 
customary  to  inscribe  over  the  gates  of  the  cities  the  verse  of  the 
118th  Psalm.— 

AYTH  H  nYAH  TOY  KYPIOY 

AIKAIOI  EI2EAEY20NTAI   EN  AYTII. 

Under  this  head  it  may  be  noted  that  the  occasional  intrwlnctiou 
of  Kunic  letters  into  Latin  inscriptions  appears  only  in  the  north  of 
Gaul;  the  vase  or  cup  as  an  emblem  is  almost  peculiar  to  Vienne. 
At  Amiens,  the  monogram  v^  is  always  insciibed  in  a  circle  (like 
the  lahanim  of  Constantine),  nut  so  at  Aries.  Tlie  ajichor,  so  com- 
mon in  other  lands  as  a  primitive  Christian  symbol,  occurs  on  Gallic 
soil  only  at  Aries  and  Marseilles. 

With  the  aid  of  his  chronolo^cal  system,  the  author  throws  a  light 
upun  some  of  these  local  peculiarities,  and  shows  how  tliuy  t;d!y  willi 
the  contemporary  history  of  the  Chm-ch.  ¥vt  example,  the  hope  of 
the  rcsurroction  is  expressed  only  on  the  mai'bles  of  the  Lyoimuise 
district,  at  Vienne,  &^'., — "  I'GsuiTL'L'txu'us,"  "resurget  in  Christo,*'  &c. 
This  speciality  is  exjilained  when  we  are  reminded  that  Gnosticism, 
which  said  that  the  resurrection  was  spiritual  ami  did  not  extend  to 
the  body,  appeared  in  Gaul  contemporaneously  with  the  first  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  especially  in  the  J.yonnaise  under  the  teaching  of 
Marcus.  Marcus  was  vigorously  opposed  by  8t.  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resuiTection  not 
only  was  not  doubted,  but  was  emphatically  asserted  by  the  Christiana 
of  that  district,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  weil-kuowu  letter  of  the 
Church  of  Lyons  preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  which  it  is  related  that 
the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  in  that  city  were  burnt  by  their  heathen 
persecutors,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  IMione,  in  order  to  render 
nugatoiy  their  hope  of  the  resui-rection.  The  rage  of  tlie  heathen 
against  tlie  doctrine  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  Christian  zeal  in  its 
behalf.  Moreover,  the  expression  of  the  "hope  of  the  resurrection"  was 
contained  in  the  oflices  of  the  Gi-eek  Churcli  introduced  into  that  part 
of  Gaul  from  Ephesus  by  St.  Irenajus.  Thus  the  litui-gy  of  St.  Chrysos- 
loni  has  these  wortls,— "  Remember  all  those  who  have  gone  to  rest 
belore  us  in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life;"  and  in  the 
Gallic  liturgies  the  hope  is  thus  expressed, — "All  the  depai-ted  have 
received  their  rest  from  Thee  in  the  hope  of  Thy  mercy ;"  "  Make  Thou 
the  bones  of  the  departed  who  have  fiLlIon  asleep  in  the  liope  of  the 
resurrection,  now  they  are  reduced  to  dust,  to  have  the  sweet-smelling 
savour  of  revival  to  life  "  ("  ossa  .  .  .  odorem  auscitationis  sentire 
fac  ").  It  iu  observable  that  several  of  the  inscriptioua  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking  appear  also  to  protest  against  the  error  of  the  Mai- 
cionitcs,  one  of  the  schools  of  the  OnosticSj  who  denied  that  Christ 
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shoidd  come  to  be  our  judge,  the  hope  of  Christ's  mercy  being  cotn- 
binod  with  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  after  this  manner, "  in  spe 
resurrect ionis  niisericordiie  XPl." 

"  So/'  says  om-  author,  "  thia  little  district  of  Gaul  bears  witness  at 
once  to  the  ravages  of  the  Gnostics  and  to  tlie  triumph  of  the  Church" 
(vol.  il.  p.  IGl). 

Another  interesting  point  in  local  history,  i-elating  to  the  city  of 
Treves,  is  hrou«^ht  out  by  AI.  le  Blant.  Treves,  witli  its  surrounding 
district,  is  especially  rich  iu  Christian  mouuuients ;  a  distinction  which 
it.  ]>robal>Iy  owtjs  U)  it^  having  Ijefcn  ft»r  some  time  tlie  resideuce  of  the 
Kumun  empei*or.  No  less  than  ninety-eight  epitaph^^  have  been  dis- 
covered there,  but  none  to  which  a  later  date  can  be  assigned  than 
the  year  470.  ITdw  is  the  cessation  to  be  explained  i  By  tlie  irruption 
of  the  Franks,  who  about  the  same  time  ovcrmu  that  side  of  Guul, 
piUagcd  the  cliurches,  exterminated  the  Cliriatiaua,  set  up  their  own 
paganism,  and  remained  for  several  generations  in  a  heatlienish  state. 
Oui*  ingenious  author  supposes  the  monument  of  a  Trcvirite  ol'  tliis 
epoch,  found  at  Viemie,  tu  be  that  of  a  refugee  Cliristian  driven  from 
his  home  by  the  barbarians.  He  also  identities  latnlychus,  a  bishop 
whose;  monument  was  found  near  Chi\lnn.s-3ur-Hju'>ne,  with  lanilychus, 
who  was  bishup  of  Treves  at  the  time  of  the  iVaukish  occuputiuii  of 
that  city ;  and  supposes  that  he  lied  Irom  the  heathenism  established 
in  his  diocese,  and  sought  an  asylum  among  a  Christian  people  (voL  L, 
pref.  p.  4 ;  iL  544). 


IT, 

We  do  not  expect  in  an  epitaph  to  meet  with  the  articles  of  a  creed, 
or  the  mention  of  any  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  individual  in  whose 
honour  the  monujnent  was  erected.  Yel  some  doctrinal  indieations, 
besides  the  genei^l  expression  of  faitli  in  the  Saviour,  are  occasionally 
to  be  fo\ind.  M.  lo  Blant,  lieing  a  zealous  though  by  no  moAUs  a 
narrow-minded  Koman  Catholic,  is  always  I'cady  to  tind  in  tlie  inscrij)- 
tions  a  testimony  to  the  doctrines  of  his  Church.  It  is  no  wonder,  per- 
haps, if  on  this  point  we  cannot  always  bring  ourselves  to  agree  with  him. 
Tlie  most  important  inscription,  in  its  bearing  on  doctrine,  apj)eare  to 
be  that  which  was  discovered  in  1839,  in  the  Polyandron,  as  it  is  still 
called,  the  ancient  pagan  and  Christian  cemeteiy  of  Autun.  As  it  is 
also  interesting  in  oilier  respects,  being  one  of  the  eailiest  of  the  Gallic 
inscriptions,  and  being  one  of  the  veiy  few  that  are  in  the  Greet 
language,  we  have  given  it  entire : — 

I^Svoc  oi'/Kii'ioii  Octor  yii'oc  ijrnfii  irtftvu 
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QioTTianiiv  vZartav  Tqv  aijv  <}n\c  BaXTreo  i^i'X*?** 

"icaeiv  aci'acMc  TT^iuvrocorov  aot^itjf: 
^iMfT}[oiJC  c'  ayiuty  fttKtT}Cia  Xa/i/iaF£  lifniiaty 

KqOu  TTtyt  Xajitty  l\Hvr  e\my  iraXufiaiz 
1^611  xop^^^"  t''*^f**^  XtAuiw  Ztairora  vurip 
Kv  <t/3o<  ftitTUP  01  Xtral^oftai  ^c  to  Bavot-Tiav 
Ac\avZtii  TtfXTtp  Tu^ttf  ntjfuptofttri  Ovfiu 
21t»F  firjTpi  y\u«^rj  uvy  rt  ou'dourii'  tftotaiv 
\-jfPvof;  tiptjyfj  afo  fiyt}ffio  UiLTopioio. 

'  divine  oiffipring  of  tbo  hearouly  ICTHUS,  rpceire  and  enjoy  with  a 
(ioTout  licuU  while  still  among  morliUt*,  the  irnjuurUil  ILle.  L*nar  (son) 
xefrcsh  thy  soul  with  thu  holy  wutcrs,  the  ever-flowing  waters  of  weallh- 
hcatowing  wi&lom,  and  receive  the  food,  sweet  ns  honey,  of  iho  Saviour  cf 
the  Baiutii.     Take,  eat  and  drink,  thou  huiit  ICTUUti  in  Uiy  hauds. 

"O  ICmrS,  Lord  and  Suviour,  grant  me  my  desire,  1  pray  thre,  'iTioa 
light  of  the  dend,  may  my  mother  sleep  well !  And  tiioii  mj  beloved 
futlier  Aschaiidiiis,  with  my  sweet  mother  and  all  my  ruhitions  (resting) 
in  the  puaco  of  ICTHUS,  remember  thy  son  P&ctoriutf." 


The  former  part  of  this  appears  to  be  addressed  by  the  deceased 
father  to  liis  suniving  son,  the  latter  part  by  the  son  to  the  father. 
The  first  five  lines  forni  an  acrostic,  the  initial  lett<;r  of  each  line 
being  one  of  tlie  letters  of  the  mystical  name  of  the  Saviour, 
ICTHUS.  The  learned  Itoman  Catholic  iM-iters,  Secclii  and  Lenor- 
luant,  who  have  treated  of  tlus  inscription,  have  found  in  it  a  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  following  dootriues  and  usages, — the  divinity 
of  our  Lord;  his  titles  of  Christ  and  Jesus;  the  incarnation;  the 
sanctity  of  the  >;rord  of  God;  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper;  com- 
mimiou  in  one  kind  (we,  in  our  "  invincible  ignorance,"  should  have 
drawn  a  diflereut  conclusion  from  taOte  ttu'c  Xa/Btifv};  the  use  of  the 
sacramental  words,  "Take,  eat;"  the  {>ractice  of  receiving  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  tv  TruXajuatc;  prayer  for  the  dead;  and  the 
intercession  of  the  saints.  The  coucludLug  words  are  souicwlmt 
like  those  of  an  elegant  inscription  quoted  by  our  author  from  the 
woric  of  Marini:  "In  orationibus  tuis  roges  pro  nobis,  quia  scimu>s 
te  in  >^."— (Vol.  I,  p.  10.) 

The  iiis-criptions  seem  altogether  to  ignore  both  the  Arianism  which 
at  one  time  was  widely  spread  in  the  Church  of  Gaul,  and  the  mille- 
narianism  to  which  so  many  of  the  fatljers  were  inclined.  We  meet 
with  no  allusion,  either  favourable  or  imfavourablc,  to  those  errors, 
imless  we  may  consider  that  the  words,  "  fide  pnrus,"  occurring  in  the 
neijzbboiu*hood  of  Vienne,  in  a  district  tainted  with  Arianism,  were 
intended  as  a  repudiation  of  it,  or  that  the  words  "  resurrecturus  cum 
Sanctis,"  used  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  was 
prevalent,  imply  adhesion  to  it  (vol.  ii.  pp.  81-lOIj. 
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We  very  rarely  fiad  an  invocation,  or  even  any  mention,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  One  example,  however,  assigned  to  tbe  fiftli  century, 
was  diAcovered  in  an  aucieut  cemetery  at  Bordeaux  in  1715, — "  Ancilla 
Pascafiia  aiutit  Spirtus  S."  (adjuvet  Spiritus  Sanctus). 

M.  le  Blant  produces  no  evidence  of  honour  paid  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  except  an  iutcresting  hut  undated  monument  found  at  Bene 
ia  the  south  of  France,  It  contains  a  figure  of  a  young  girl,  fl-ith  het 
arms  extended  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  with  this  inscription, 
"  Muria  Virgo  Minester  de  tempulo  Geroaale."  A.s  no  monument  has 
been  found  in  the  Catacouihs  giving  more  than  an  indin^ct  luid  douM- 
fal  testimony  to  the  currency  of  tradition?  relating  to  the  Yirj^in.  our 
author  makes  much  of  this  inscription,  which,  though  by  preceding 
writera  considered  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  he,  judging  from 
the  form  of  the  letters,  has  referred  to  the  tifth.  Tlie  tradition  that 
the  Virgin  was  presented  in  the  temple  by  her  parents  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  that  from  that  time  till  she  was  twelve  years  old  she 
remained  among  tbe  maidens  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  is 
related  in  the  "  Historia  de  Xati^Htate  Maria;  et  de  Infantia  Salva- 
toris,"  in  Thilo's  Codex  Apocrj'phus  N.  T. :  it  is  also  recognised  by 
many  of  the  Eastern  fathers.  The  festival  of  the  presentation  of 
Mary  in  the  temple  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  twelftli 
century,  but  wus  not  iuti-uduced  into  the  Western  Church  till  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  it  wjis  instituted  in  the  south  of  France, 
the  district  in  which  this  inscription  was  fouiitl,  at  the  histaace  of 
the  French  Ambassador  at  C}'prus  who  had  witnessed  it,  and  by  the 
appointment  of  Toiie  (ircgory  the  Eleventh.  These  facts,  related  by 
M.  le  Blaut  himself,  seem  mther  to  miUlate  against  his  conclusion 
that  the  monmnent  in  question  is  to  be  attributed  to  so  early  an 
age  as  the  (iftb  century. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  dissertations  in  the  book  is  that  wliich 
treats  of  tbe  diflerent  opinions  held  in  the  Church  as  to  the  state 
of  the  righteous  after  death.  St.  Irenajus  maintained  against  the 
Gnostics,  tliat  like  as  our  Loixl  did  not,  after  his  death,  immediately 
ascend  up  into  heavcu,  so  the  souls  of  the  faithful  must  remain  in  an 
intermediate  state  till  the  resurrection.  This  was  the  opinion  also 
i)f  Justin  Slart^T,  St.  ChrA'sostom,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augustine. 
Some  of  those,  however,  who  held  this  doctrine,  made  an  exception 
in  favour  of  the  martjTs  and  a  few  other  e^traonlinoiy  samts* 
whosu  felicity,  they  ventured  to  think,  was  already  made  perfect* 
Un  the  other  hand,  the  authority  of  St.  Cyprian.  St.  Jerome,  and  SU 
tJregory  of  Nyssa,  might  be  claimed  by  those  who  looked  forward  to 
an  inmiediate  entrance  into  heaven  for  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful 

•  Tbe  Botno  fecliot;  pruliably  led  to  tbo  excoptiimnl  intcnncnt  of  sttcli  niuti  Titbin  tlie 
churoho*.    Scv  Ivlov.  p.  12-1. 
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llie  diversity  of  opinion  winch  existed  among  tlie  fathers  may  be 
traced  in  the  sepulchral  inscriptious  of  the  first  six  centuries.  Not 
mucli  stress  is  to  lie  laid  oii  the  poetical  epitaphs,  such  as  those 
which  were  composed  by  Pauliuus  of  Nola,  Sidonius  ApoUiuaris, 
and  FortunatiLs ;  for  they  often  indulge  in  allusions  to  the  heathen 
mjrtholog}'.  and  are  loose  and  hyperbolical  in  thfir  Christian  aspi- 
rations. The  prose  epitaphs  in  Gaul  oecasioually  use  language 
which,  if  taken  literally,  iinjilies  a  belief  in  the  immediate  and  com- 
plete felicity  of  the  righteous;  c.ij.,  "vitam  transportavit  in  ciclis  " 
(a.D.  573).  But  most  rommonly  the  departed  aixj  spukcu  of  as 
being  still  in  a  9tate  of  blissfid  expectation ;  «.  .7.,  "  in  spe  resurrec- 
tionis,"  and  "diem  futuri  judicii  intercedenlibus  sjinctis  letus 
spectit"  (expectat:  end  of  tilth  or  early  part  of  sixth  century).  And 
thifl  belief  was  inculcated  by  the  offices  of  the  Churcb,  as  appears 
especially  from  tlie  (Jroek  Htui-gies,  the  prototj-jies  of  those  wliich 
were  used  in  tiaul, — "  Grsiut  to  them  that  their  spirits  may  rejoice  in 
the  habitations  of  light  and  happines-s,  where  tlie  souls  of  the  pious 
await  in  repose  the  beginnings  4if  life "  (Oriental  Liturgy).  These 
imcertaiuties,  however,  were  terminated  by  the  Second  Council  of 
Lyons,  held  in  1274,  by  a  decree  of  which  it  was  declared  that  the 
Bouls  of  the  faithful  are  received  into  heaven  before  tlie  end  of  the 
world.  And  to  the  same  purport  is  the  inscription  placed  on  the 
tomb  of  Pope  Felix  IV.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century : — 

"  Corta  fides  jualia  coL-lestii,  regna  patere."--(VoL  il,  p.  3S6.) 

It  should  be  obsenod  iu  passing,  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the 
Council  of  I>yons,  if  not  repudiated,  has  nt»t  been  adopted  by  our 
Reformed  Church  ;  and  the  "  jiaui  felicitate  hetantur"  of  tlie  Sanun 
manual  has,  in  our  office  of  burial,  been  changed  into  the  los.s  definite 
expression,  "are  iu  joy  and  felicity;"  whicli,  when  compared  with 
"  may  have  our  iicriect  consummation  and  bliss,"  &c.,  in  the  same 
prayer,  seems  to  show  what  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  drew  up 
that  office. 


V. 

Among  the  symbols  of  the  Christian  faith  engraved  on  the  monu- 
ments, the  most  common  ore  the  sacred  monogram,  in  its  earlier  ^^ 
and  lat«r  ^  forms,  the  A  and  £1,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  vase 
or  cup,  the  dove  (sometimes  accompanied  with  the  olive  branch,  as  a 
sign'of  the  resurrection ;  or  with  a  palm-bi-auch,  as  a  sign  of  victory ; 
or  with  a  com  of  wheat  in  the  beak,  as  an  emblem  of  the  heavenly 
food).  More  rarely  we  meet  with  the  ph(vnix  and  the  peacock  (signs 
of  the  resurrection)  ;  the  anchor  and  the  fish  (these,  however,  are 
occasionally  found  in  pagan  inscriptions,  vol.  il,  p.  312),  the  lamb,  and 
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(once  only)  the  Good  Shepherd.  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  wns  donblj 
%  sign  of  the  resurrection,  inaamnch  as  he  foretold  it«  and  "was  also 
hitnseir  miraculously  dclivercil  from  the  jaws  of  dt'-ath.  Sometimes. 
also,  the  prophet  Habakkuk  is  represented,  ncconhny  t<j  the  legend  in 
**  Bel  and  the  Dragon  "  brining  bread  in  panniere  to  Daniel,  who  is 
standing  betveon  two  lions.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  symbola  were 
all  expressive  of  Christian  faith,  hope,  and  triumph  over  death ;  while 
those  that  aie  suggestive  of  mortality  and  afHiction — the  death's  heud 
and  bare  bonea,  the  broken  column,  the  torch  reversed,  the  weeping 
f^iure,  aud  the  like — are  never  found.  SometimeB,  however,  the  con- 
trast between  mortality  and  immortaUty  is  denoted  by  two  trees,  the 
one  leafless,  the  other  covered  with  fohaj^e ;  a  symbol  not  exclusively 
Chciettiau,  as  it  was  in  use  anionu^  the  Greeks  before  the  Christian  ers. 
In  oue  iuslanee,  the  believer  is  roim'SLuted  as  a  lish  entering  the  net 
of  tlie  Church,  with  other  fishes  outside  the  net.  This,  however,  waa 
intended  for  ornament,  being  engraved  on  an  i^^ite  set  in  a  ring ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  Christian  sjTnbols  are  found  on  articles  in 
common  use,  such  as  weights,  measures,  bracelets,  rings,  vases,  tiles, 
collars  of  slaves,  and  even  on  gaming-tables.  A  gold  toothpick  (has- 
tula),  found  at  Vieune.  Ims  the  inscription  "In  Dei  nomine  Gemolana" 
(vol.  i.,  p.  iii.,  c.  il,  73).  Thus  were  the  owners  and  wearers  of  these 
articles  reminded  of  the  sapng  "  M'hatsoever  ye  do,"  &c.  The  earliest 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  sacred  monogram  on  a  pnf)fic  monu- 
ment is  in  an  inscription  fuund  at  Sitin  on  tlje  Rhone,  apparently  com- 
memoiating  the  restoration  of  a  diurch  thiough  the  piety  of  Pontius 
the  prtetor  (a.d.  377)  :— 

•'  Devotions  vigrns  ongnrtas  Pontiu  todes  X\/a 
Keitituii  Fnuldr  longe  praeitnntiiu  illi*     ' 
Que  pructu  Atetcnuit,"  &c. 

It  is  lemaiibible  that  at  so  early  a  date  a  Christian  edifice  should  be 
descri1>e*l  as  *'  priscae  ledea;"  but  the  inscription  seems  to  admit  of  no 
other  interpretation.     (And  sec  a  similar  instance  below,  p.  431.) 

The  religious  joy  which  we  have  seen  expressed  in  the  aymbols, 
pervades  nil  the  memorials  which  remain  to  us  of  the  early  Church. 
an<l  wliich,  in  this  respect,  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  epitaphs 
of  the  pagaus,  who  "  sorrowed  as  men  without  hope,"  and  even 
to  those  of  many  modem  Christians.  We  find  no  eJtpi^ession  of 
natural  grief  and  regret  If  a  maityr  died  in  tortures,  his  agony  is 
not  recorded  on  his  tomb.  The  crucifix  is  nowhere  seen,  nor  tlie 
cruwn  of  thorns ;  but  the  cross  is  adorned  with  flowers.  There  are 
no  iie])rescntatioiis  of  the  passion :  the  appearance  before  l^ilate  is  the 
last  scene  in  the  history  of  our  Loitl  wliich  the  sculptor  ventured  to 
delineate.  "Wliat  would  the  believers  of  those  times  have  said  to  the 
fourleeu  stations  of  the  so-called  ^  Calvaries,"  aud  the  anguish  of  the 
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Madomia,  ouil  tlie  j^ur^a  /  Tlieir  religion,  so  far  as  it  was  exhibited  to 
the  eye,  liad  in  it  nothing  repulsive,  awakened  no  harrowing  associ- 
ations. It  would  st'i'ni,  that  in  compliance  .with  the  pn-ccpt  of  the 
ftlK>stle,  tliey  were  determined  to  "rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway."  Some 
of  their  fevourite  names  were  suggeetive  of  joy  and  triumph :  Vic- 
tor, Viucentius,  Nice,  Gaiidioeus,  Gaudentius,  Hilaris,  Hilarius  (voL  i., 
pp.  ci.,  y5,  155). 

The  mention  of  the  Tiames  which  appear  on  the  monuments  gives  ua 
the  opportunity  of  dwelling  for  a  few  moments  upon  that  part  of  the 
subject,  which  is  by  no  means  without  its  interest.  Some  of  tl»e  name-s, 
acconliug  lo  a  custom  prevailing  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  are 
taken  from  the  reigning  emt>eror3  or  kings ;  others  are  from  Scripture. 
Hebrew  names,  however,  are  t^xce-ssively  rare  in  Gaul,  and  generally 
in  Western  Europe.  Christiaus  luohably  ilid  not  care  to  adopt  them, 
lest  they  should  be  taken  for  Jen's ;  and  tluws,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  oliserve  (p.  430),  seem  to  have  found  it  expedient 
not  to  betray  their  nation  by  their  name.  In  this  collection  there 
ppear  to  lie  none,  excupt  Martha  (twice) ;  Susanna,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  mart}Ts  of  Lyons  fonce) ;  and  Solomon  (once,  but  of  late  and 
uncertain  date).  M.  le  Hlanfc  ol)serves,  that  after  tlie  Merovingian 
period,  the  name  of  Solnmon,  which  for  the  first  seven  centuries 
does  not  appear  ou  the  monuments,  became  vory  frequent.  Posaibly 
this  may  Ins  accountetl  for  by  a  circumstance  noticed  in  a  recent  nimi- 
bcr  of  tlus  Review,*  tbat  the  Auglo-ISaxou  missionaries,  who  labourud 
among  the  Fmnks  in  Gaul,  dwelt  very  mucli  ujwn  the  Jewish  histor)*, 
and  appliwl  it  in  illustration  of  passing  events ;  and  especially 
Alcuin,  the  most  inlUiential  of  Charleu»agne*s  advi.sei-s,  addressed 
him  sometimes  by  tlie  names  of  David  and  Sohimon. 

Many  names  are  those  of  the  heathen  grids ;  and  as  in  the  Xew 
Testament  we  have  Pha'be,  NereiLS,  ApoUos,  Diotivphes,  so  on  the 
monnnients  we  meet  witli  Mercmina,  .lovina^  Venerins,  Hermes, 
Bacchus.  Asclcpins,  &c.  Very  often,  no  doubt,  a  name  of  this 
kiml  was  supereeded  by  another  given  at  baptism,  and  }*et  was  not 
altogether  forgottea  Thus  we  liave  "Macrina  quie  et  Jovina"  (like 
SavXoc  "  KO'  IIai>Aoc.  Acts  xiii.).  These  and  other  pagan  names,  when 
the  persecutions  had  ceased,  were  forbidden  by  the  Church.  Some 
names  were  taken  from  t]ie  rivers,  as  Sequana,  Jvhodanus,  NUas, 
Jordauis.  Some  are  ii-om  the  montlia,  as  FebmriiLs.  This  last,  with 
some  others,  shows  the  tendency  to  abbrcviulion,  as  Kestitus  for 
Itestitutus ;  Bisderius,  whence  the  French  Didicr,  from  Desiderius. 
Some  are  expressive  of  moral  qualities,  as  Dignantiits,  Bignissima, 
Probus,  Sofroiiia,  &e.  In  the  later  period,  of  coui-s*?,  (Jerman  oamefl 
begin  to  appear.    Some,  and  these  the  most  curious,  are  offensive 
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names,  such  as  F(»iula,  Importiuius,  Malas,  Injuriosus,  and  eren 
Sterooreus.  These,  like  the  name  of  **  Christian  "  itself,  appear  to 
have  l«een  originally  applied  to  tlie  l>elie\"ftr8  by  the  heathen  in  token 
of  their  haln.*^!  and  abomination  ("  We  are  luoile  as  the  tilth  of  the 
earth,  and  as  the  ofikconring  of  all  things  unto  this  day,"  says  St. 
Paul,  1  Cor.  iv,  3),  hot  they  were  adopted  and  perpetuate!  among  tbft. 
Christians  to  express  their  humility  and  resignation,  their  joy  under 
saflering,  and  perhaps  their  contempt  and  detiance  of  their  persocatois. 
The  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  personages  are  numerous;,  and 
their  vocation,  being  a  spiritual  one.  and  not,  like  the  profession  of  a 
layman,  Bpi>ertaining  to  this  world  only,  was  permitted  to  appear  in 
the  inscriptions.  In  accordance  with  their  superior  dignity,  bishops 
seem  t(>  have  inoro  often  received  the  honour  of  a  monument  than 
priests,  ojiii  priirsts  than  deacons.  A  bishop  is,  in  several  iusi^riptions 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  styled  mtxtdos;  but  that  title  doesj 
not  occur  as  a  synonym  for  presbyter:  a  deacon  is  occasIon&Uj 
Ifxita  ;  andytlis  are  jiroljalily  mentioned  in  one  place  after  the  priest 
and  deacon  under  tlic  appellation  stgurnUs  corum.  There  is  u  monu- 
ment of  an  <tntiarius^  or  door-keeper  (the  lowest  onler  of  the  Roman 
Church),  find  of  a  lrctor,OT  reader  (the  order  uext  above  the  osiiarivs), 
who  died  ut  the  early  age  of  thirteen, — "  Lector  iunocens  qui  vixii  in 
jtace  annis  tredece."  The  custijm  which  this  inscription  illustrates,  of 
comniittin*r  the  office  of  render  to  childi'en.  was  forbidden  by  a  law  of 
Justinian,  and  the  lowest  limit  of  age  was  fixed  at  eighteen  (XovelL, 
cxxiii  13). 

VI, 

With  regard  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  the  Christians  gradually 
departed  from  the  jjood  old  Roman  custom  of  extramural  interment, 
which,  M-lietUer  for  sanitary  or  superstitious  rejusous.  had  boon  sanc- 
tioned by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  was  continued  under  the 
empire  a^i  under  the  republic.  It  came  to  be  l»elievcd  that  the 
remains  of  a  martyr,  or  other  extraordinary  saint,  sanctified  the 
spot  where  they  rested,  and  were  a  protection  from  the  evil  one  to 
the  living  who  worsliipped  near  them,  and  to  the  soids  of  the  dead 
who  were  laid  by  their  side.  Hence  arose  the  desire  to  be  asso-j 
ciated  with  the  saints  in  death, — "sanctorum  sociari  sepulcris,"  asl 
one  of  the  inscriptions  expresses  it.  A  notable  instance  of  this  will 
occur  to  the  reader  in  the  case  of  our  King  John,  who  being  ill  at 
ease,  as  it  is  said,  in  his  conscience,  provided  by  bis  will  that  he 
shoidd  be  buried  at  Worcester,  between  the  shrines  of  St.  Wulfstau 
and  St  Oswald.  At  length  the  practice  of  interring  the  dead  within 
the  churches  near  the  relics  of  saints  became  so  prevalent,  and  was 
attended  with  such  grave  incouvemeuce,  that  it  was  prohibited  by 
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tlie  decrees  of  eeveral  councils  in  the  sixth  and  following  ocnturios. 
The  popular  feelingi  however,  overbore  all  such  endeavours  to  restrain 
it;  and  diapensatious  were  easily  obtained  in  favour  of  the  fonnilere 
of  churcliea,  uauuifieent  benefactors,  and  other  persons  eminent  for 
tlieir  good  deeds,  or  even  for  their  penitenoe  (voL  i,  396,  471; 
ii.  219). 

But  after  all  the  honour  that  ^as  paid  to  the  poor  remains  of 
mortiditj',  they  still  were  not  safe  from  molestation.  In  those  un- 
settle<i  times,  wheu  Chnstianity  and  pagauUni  were  stru^liug  for  the 
mastery,  the  spite  or  the  fanaticism  of  the  living  often  spent  itself 
upon  the  unofl'eudiiig  aslies  of  the  dead  ;  and  from  the  apprehension 
of  such  outragcis  the  practice  arose,  alike  among  pagans  and  Chriatians, 
of  inscribing  an  eatieaty  or  an  imprecation  upon  the  tomb,  to  protect 
it  from  violation.  The  following  was  a  Christian  form  of  entreaty : — 
"  ConjuTo  vos  per  tremendum  diem  jndicii  ut  hanc  sepultnram  nulli 
violent"  Imprecations  occur  such  as  these : — "  Si  quis  hunc  sepul- 
cbrum  violaverit  partem  habeat  cum  Juda  traditorem."  "Habeat 
anarthema  ad  cccxviii  patres," — "  Let  the  curse  of  the  318  (another 
impreciitiun  makes  it  371)  fathera  of  the  Coimcil  of  Kicoea  be  upon 
him."  In  the  abbey  of  St  Germain  des  Pr6s  at  Paris  a  curious 
instance  has  been  found  of  proliibition  and  deprecation  combined. 
Outside  the  stone  which  covered  the  cofUn  an  inscription  is  engraved 
•which  forbids  any  one  to  remove  the  bones  of  the  deceased, — "  Tem- 
pore nullo  volo  tollantur  ossa  Hilperici."  But  in  case  the  spoiler 
should  set  at  nought  the  prohibition,  and  break  witMn  the  t<imb,  an 
appeal  awuit*  him  on  the  inside,  couclied  in  the  humbler  language  of 
supplication,  and  the  deceased  himself  is  represented  as  pleading  for 
tiie  repose  of  his  tiemaiufi  in  these  words,  painted  in  red  upon  the  wall 
of  his  tomb, — "  Ti-ecor  ego  Ilpcricus  non  aufemntur  bine  ossa  mea." 
This  is  apparently  later  tiian  the  eighth  centurj',  and  ia  the  earliest 
Gallic  inscription  which  is  not  incised  but  painted Jn  colour.  Many 
such  are  found  in  the  Catacombs  at  Uomc. 

The  pagans  wei-e  by  no  means  the  only  offenders  in  this  i*espect 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  ccntmies,  when  Christianity  had  become 
the  religion  of  the  llomon  Empire,  and  the  zeal  vi  tlie  faithful  was 
directed  to  the  removal  of  eveiy  heathen  abomination,  it  was  very 
proper  that  the  temples,  the  seats  of  idolatrous  worship,  should  be 
demolished,  and  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  fragments  of  the 
ruined  structures  shoidd  be  used  by  the  Christians  not  only  for 
architectural  purposes,  but  also,  as  appears  to  have  often  been  the 
case,  for  their  sepulclual  inscriptions.  But  the  work  [of  ^destruc- 
tion did  not  stop  here.  Many  Christian  inscriptions  are  engraved  on 
what  have  been  the  lids  of  pagan  sarcophagi  It  was  e 
tliat  honour  was  done  to  the  martyrs  by  erecting  churches  to  them 
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out  of  the  luaterifOs  supplied  by  tlie  spoliation  of  tlie  toiiabs  of  the 
idolators.  The  Christian  emperors  repeatedly  interfered  to  prevent 
such  fanatical  proceedings,  and  several  hiws,  the  burden  of  which 
was  "  Pax  cadaveribus ! "  were  passed  between  the  years  340  and  447, 
Another  topic  often  dwelt  upon  in  the  Gallic  epitaphs,  and 
stronn;ly  t-estifyiiig  to  tlie  miseries  of  tlie  times,  is  the  beiieHceuce 
attributed  to  many  of  the  deceased  persona  in  ransoming  iirisouera 
from  captivity.  The  Koman  world  was  so  liarassed  and  deaohited  by 
the  l)arbRrians,  that  St.  Jerome  could  say,  "  Hapjiy  is  the  man  who  is 
not  reduced  to  slavery!"  "Both  in  the  Kast  and  in  the  We-st^  the 
bishops  are  made  prisoners,  and  whole  populations  are  carried  into 
captivity."  Gregory  of  Tours  enlarges  on  the  calamities  whieh  his 
countrj'  suffered  fixtm  this  cause,  and  on  the  cruelties  and  Ujilures  to 
which  the  captives  were  exposed,  especially  if  they  refused  to  abjure 
tlieir  faith  and  worship  the  idols.  A  supplication  fur  prisoners  and 
captives  was  inserted  in  the  Greek  and  the  Gallic  litiu-gies,  and  ao 
passed  into  the  use  of  Saruui,  and  into  the  litany  of  our  Common 
Prayer-book.  The  redemption  of  cjiptives  was  extolled  by  tlie  Chris- 
tian fatliers  as  the  highest  act  of  cliarity;  and  to  that  pious  object 
the  tithes  and  endowments,  and  even  the  gold  and  silver  vesaola  of 
the  Church,  wei'e  sometimes  devoted.  M.  le  IJlant  has  introduced  a 
lung  and  learned  dissertation  on  the  subject  (vol  ii  284) ;  and  among 
the  benevolent  efforts  which  were  made  for  the  deliverance  of 
captives,  he  cites  the  zeal  of  St.  Eligius  in  giving  all  he  had,  even  his 
raiment,  for  this  ]mri>03e;  the  still  more  splemlid  self-sacrifice  of 
St.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  and  St.  Dominic,  who  obtained  the  liberatiou 
of  captives  by  submitting  to  l>ondage  in  their  stead ;  and  a  law  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  singidarly  foreshadowing  the  course  of  Knglish 
legislation  in  later  tiiaes,  whereby  it  was  dechu-cd  that  the  king, 
wherever  he  nict  witli  a  captive,  shiaild  have  the  power  of  setting 
him  free.  The  cause  of  Christianity  was,  however,  in  the  end 
advanced  by  these  calamities ;  for  many  of  the  captives  becoming,  as 
GibUm  calls  them,  involuutaiy  missionaries,  laboured  often  with  good 
success  for  the  salvation  of  their  masters.*  Of  this  state  of  things 
we  find  many  traces  in  the  poetical  epitaphs,  though  not  in  the  briefer 
and  earlier  prose  iuacrii)tiou8,  of  Gaul.  In  one  case  it  is  said  that  the 
deceased  "redemit  quos  possidet  liostis;"  in  another  he  is  described  as 
"  captivis  omnia  fundeus : "  a  luoi'ble  now  preser\'ed  in  the  Museum 
at  Marseilles  thus  commemnnites  a  noble  lady  named  Eugenia, 
whose  compassion  for  tlie  unfortunate  reminds  us  of  the  imperial 
Eugenie  of  modern  France,  and  of  other  ladies  nearer  home : — 

"  XobiUfl  Eugeuiii  pmcUn  Mtipuinia  Drtu, 
Qux>  mcritii  ririt  tuo  tomokU  juit. 

•  Cbap.  xxiTii. 
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pAsucre  jrjunos  gniidt'Os  ftstina  cucurrit 
£xBunetiii  rp\ilafl  0  Pnif.dioe  luas. 

CftptiTM  opibus  viiu-lis  luxavit  iniqujs, 
£t  pnlflofl  tcrris  reddidit  iUasuU.*' 


VI  r. 

The  iMllcAving  words  and  phrases,  occurring  in  tlie  inscriptions, 
tare  noticeable  for  their  rarity,  or  as  indications  of  the  customs 
and  feelings  of  the  times,  or  as  curious  signs  of  the  ignorance  and 
rusticity  of  the  stone-cutters,  or  as  pi-oofs  that  the  transition  of  the 
Latin  language  to  tlie  modern  French  was  in  progress.  Under  the 
last  huad  there  is  not  so  much  evidence  as  we  might  luive  exi>©ct€d 
to  find ;  hut  doubtless  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  even  when 
incorrect,  was  more  classical  than  the  vernacular  tongue. 

Some  terms  of  i-espect  appear  to  have  become  expressive  of  endear- 
ment. Thus  a  man  speaks  of  his  wife  us  maJrona,  or  domina,  instead 
I  of  cfmjux, — "Titulura  posuit  dulccsime  sue  matrone  in  Cliriato" 
(fourth  century) ;  "  Domine  conjugi  dulcissimc  Barbara"  (end  of  fifth 
century).  The  title  domimm  is  often  a])plied,  even  to  children  of  the 
tendf  rest  age,  by  their  parents ;  e.  <y,,  "  Domina  .  .  ,  iilia  qui 
vmt  an.  ii."  (vol.  L  280,  :i73).  A  child  three  years  old  is  prettily 
descrihed  as  "  iiifantula  innox  "  (vol.  i.  79).  A  nun  is  called  lyudla 
ean^iwoniaiis,  or  Deo  mcrata  piidla,  as  well  as  reliffwsa.  The  word 
itio  -was  used  apparently  to  denote  the  niouaatic  life.  "Hie 
Bt  Agricia  tjui  fuit  in  obseiTatioue  aunos  setlece."    Thus  there  was 

Canterbury  a  house  of  the  "  M'hitti  Friars  observants,"  founded  in 
1207.*  One  who  in  his  last  illness  adopted  the  monastic  habit  was 
called  mtscrpfvx:  disci jjles  are  ijiripiciUcJi  (middle  of  sixth  centuryj. 

The  i-eception  of  baptism  was  expressed  elliptically  by  the  words 
prrcipcrr,  acnpcir,  rorwqvi.  A  person  dying  within  eight  tlays  after 
baptism  was  said  to  have  died  in  (tlbi.%  because  the  white  gannent 
(Anglic^,  chrisom)  in  which  baptism  had  been  received  was  com- 
monly worn  for  a  week  afterwards, — "  Hie  jacet  puer  nomeno  Valen- 
tiniano  t|ui  vixit  aunos  iii  et  meuses  .  .  .  et  dies  xvi,  et  in 
albis  cum  pace  prtecessit.'*  A  newly  baptized  person  was  neophi/lus, 
sometimes  written  inofitua,  7u:Jituji,  itofitusy  nev/uUt,  &c. 

The  interment  of  a  person  is  called  his  drpositio;  and  the  same 
word  seems  to  mean  the  hnrial-place,  or  tomb,  as  we  u-se  "dwelling" 
to  mean  a  "dwelling-place;"  it  is  also  sometimes  tised  (like  other 
euphemisms)  in  speaking  of  the  death,  but  not  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Shakspere  speaks  of  our  bequeathing '*  our  deposed  bodies  to 
the  ground.'* 

The  letters  15.  M.  (bonfe  memorije)  at  the  beginning  of  an  inscrip- 
•  Soe  Wcerer'a  "  Funeral  Monuments,"  p.  38. 
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tioD,  wtiich  ore  characteristic  of  Christian  montiinents  in  the  north  of 
ItaJjr,  are  found  only  in  tliat  part  of  Gaul  which  is  adjacent  to  Italy 
(Provence).  The  adjective  h€UtemBmmm  occurs  only  in  Gaul  and  the 
north  of  Spain. 

A  church  erected  ia  honour  of  a  martyr  was  called  marifnivaik. 
This  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian  and  St 
Jerome,  but  ia  noticed  as  obsolete  in  writings  of  the  ninth  centnry. 

A  person  who  wa^  a  maiden,  not  a  widow,  at  the  time  of  marriage 
uras  described  ou  her  tomb  as  rirr/inia,  a  title  expressive  of  the  honoor 
in  those  times  paid  to  mono^:amy.  Similarly^  the  bachelor  on  marry- 
ii^  aeeraa  to  have  acquired  tlie  title  vitfiitius,  e.g.,  **  Hie  in  paoe 
quiescit  A'alentina  qua?  vix.'^it  annus  xx\'iii  et  mesis  v.  Gemmido 
virginiTis  ejus  (Germanio,  her  husband)  pro  caritatem  et  filii  posa- 
emntv"  The  phrase  pro  mritaU  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
Christian  inscriptions,  and  i3  especially  frequent  in  those  of  Treves. 
It  is  said  to  be  never  fotmd  on  pagan  monnmenta,  which,  howerer, 
in  common  witli  some  Christian  tombs,  have  pro  nmort  (L  400) :  so 
emphatically  was  rarita*  a  Christian  word.  A  charitable  person  is 
callwl  "  tlie  father  of  the  poor," — pater  pauperonim,"  after  Job  xxix. 
26.    "  Pater  cram  paupemm  "  (voL  ii.  23). 

A  youth  of  good  promL«e  is  called  indoOs, — "  Tndolis  hie  jnret  *'  (sixth 
century),  a  meaning  of  which  Dn  Cange  gives  many  mediaeval  exam- 
ples (voL  il  488).  The  body  is  called  ho^pita  e&ro,  after  the  manner 
of  Seneca.  The  Goths  took  to  themselves  the  appellation  harhari. 
Vint  wetutem  (without  ununt)  is  "he  lived  one  month."  FamuLt 
Dei  a  terra  ad  martyred,  and  JJuiuJana  reliquit  et  tradidU  anim/tm  Pm, 
are  pretty  and  uncommon  epitaphs,  the  former  of  the  fourth,  the 
latter  of  the  fifth  nr  f»ixth  century  (vol.  i.  lln.  134). 

As  signs  of  the  transitiim  which  was  in  progress  from  the  I^Atin  to 
the  modem  French,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  to  the  intermediate 
Romance  language,  we  may  observe  the  confusion  of  ca-se.s  and  genders, 
of  which  many  instances  have  already  been  given  incidentally ;  the 
oraifwion  of  the  final  letter,  as  in  trtdece  for  tredecem,  Junindu,  Ingo- 
berto,  for  Jncundus,  IugolK.Tius;  the  substitution  of  prepositions  for 
inflexions,  as  in  de  ttinpulo  for  tnnp\iH  (tttnpli),  membra  ad  dvusfrtxtres 
for  mcmhra  dnorum  frnlrum,  like  "le  livre  est  k  Pierre."  As  the 
tendency  of  the  modem  French  has  l>een  to  drop,  not  to  add,  an 
ftapirate  at  the  beginning  of  words,  we  may  be  surprised  to  meet  with 
such  forms  as  Jiosaat  kordine,  koctoirri<^to,  kiluvi^  hciemak,  JUntuis  (for 
intuem).  They  seem  to  show  that  the  vemactilar  speech  oscillated 
from  tht;  one  mispronunciation  to  the  other,  and  finally  adopted  that 
which  i.s  undoubtedly  tl»e  easier  of  the  two.  It  would  seem  that  some 
archaic  words  and  forms  which  were  nsed  by  Pacuvius,  Plautus,  &c.. 
but  were  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  had  continued  all  along  in 
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the  vulgar  tongue,  as  they  i-e-uppear  iu  the  inscriptions:  snch  as 
pausat,  "lie  rests;"  frmiiacor,  "to  enjoy;"  aLutU  for  adjmd,  from 
the  archaic  aiuio^   virtuUi,  quel,  ijilia,  saxswn,  optuiiw,  pauperorum 

^^     (rather  tu  be  regarded  as  au  arciiaism  than  a  harbaridm,  since  p<AV^a 

H    J8  found  in  Plaatus).~(VoL  I  335.) 


vni. 


Tt  remains  for  us  to  notice  a  few  out  of  the  very  mauy  inscriptions 
which  have  special  points  of  interest.  (1.)  "  Jacet  hie  Maura  euujux 
Sonifati  a  veste  sacra  qu;£  pnecess  '4^  it  in  pace  et  tulit  secum 
annus  xx  " — "  Here  lies  Maura,  wife  of  liuuiface,  kee|>er  of  the 
Emperur's  wurdn)U.%  who  hus  gone  before  us  iu  jMiace,  and  lived 
twenty  years."  In  the  codes  and  otticr  official  documents  uuder  the 
Knipiiv.  anythinjij  cunnected  with  Llie  }>ersou  of  tlie  emperor  is  desig- 
nated by  tlu;  woril  sficrr.  Anotlier  word  used  in  the  suiue  way  is 
dominiciis.  We  liave  the  epitaph  of  a  "cursor  dominicus,"  an  office 
coiTesponding  to  that  of  our  kind's  messenger.  "  Pnecessit  in  pace/' 
like  some  other  expr&ssioiis  that  we  tiud  on  the  monuments,  was  pro- 
bably borrowed  tirom  tlie  offices  of  the  Church:  in  the  canon  of  the 
mass  are  these  woixls,  "Memento  eliam  l>omiue  famuloruio  fainula- 
nmique  luanmi,  qui  noa  prascesserunt  cum  aip^uo  fidei  et  dormiunt  in 
somno  pucirf."  Tiiis  inscription  Wius  found  ut  Treves,  in  which  city 
the  emperors  resided  tdl  the  end  of  the -fourth  century,  and  M'ould 
seem  to  be  not  later  th<-ui  that  date,  as  Ltouiface  was  about  the 
imperial  household  (vol.  i.  ^82). 

(2.)  The  following  epitaph,  found  at  Vienne,  and  of  a  date  not  later 
tliau  the  tifth  century,  is  an  elegant  aud  touching  tribute  to  the 
memor}'  of  a  gotwl  wife: — "Costitas  fides  caritaa  pietas  i>l>sequium 
et  quaecunque  Dcus  famiuis  incsae  praecepit  his  ornata  bonis  Sofronia 
in  pace  qiiiescit.  Martiiiianus  jugalis  ejus  titiduiu  ex  more  dicabit 
(dicavit)  obiit  octavum  idus  Juuias"  (vol  i.  141). 

(3.)  The  tradition  of  the  maiiyrdom  of  St.  Ursula  aud  her  coni- 
jKuiions  was  olten  repeated  aud  mucli  embellished  by  mediaeval 
w^riters,  but  rested  u|>ou  no  anuient  or  respectable  authority  until 
within  a  few  yeara,  when  a  stone  was  observed  iu  the  wall  of  the 
church  of  St.  Ursida  at  Cologne,  bearing  an  inscription  which  for- 
biils  the  iuterment  of  any  except  virgins  in  a  place  sacred  as  the 
spot  iu  which  holy  viigiiis  Iiad  shed  their  blooil  for  Christ.  "  Si  quia 
aubcui  suiK'-r  tantam  majestatcm  hujus  basilicfC  ubi  sanctse  vurgines 
pro  nomine  X  P  I  sauguineui  suum  fudenmt  coq^us  alicuiius  deposu- 
crit  L-xceptia  virginilms  sriat  se  aempit^ruis  tartari  ignibus  puiiien- 
dum."  The  latest  date  assignable  to  this  inscription  is  the  year  464 
(vol.  ij.  569). 
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(4.)  Witliin  the  last  few  years  an  interesting  (liscoveiy  of  Latin  antl 
Krniic  inscriptions  has  been  made  near  the  chnpel  of  St.  Eloi  in  Nor- 
mandy, which  is  a  favourite  resort-  of  pilgrims  from  the  neighlxrariiig 
district.  Excavationa  maile  by  a  peasant  in  builtUug  bis  (.'otlflge 
brought  to  Ijgbt  the  remains  of  a  stone  colamn  of  good  Koman  work- 
manship, with  fra^rments  of  a  etatue  and  an  inscription  containinji 
these  words, — "  Hercw.  i  Mercurio  . .  Erqiiini . .  V  S  L."  As  the  neigli- 
boimng  village  liears  tlio  name  .Serquigny.  it  is  a  probable  conjec- 
ture tliat  the  statue  was  dedicated  by  one  Serquinios, — "Herciili 
Mercurio  Serqniniiis  votiini  solvit  lubens  merito."  And  thus  it  ajipears 
tliat  here,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  a  pagan  temple  had  made  way 
for  a  Cliriatian  church.  On  further  examination  the  soil  was  found 
to  be  full  of  pieces  of  Itomnn  tile  (stnne  bcint;  scarce  in  the  di.'Jtrict), 
u|)on  which  are  traced  sepuhihrol  inscriptions,  bearing  in  their  extreme 
simplicity  an  indication  of  tiieir  high  luitiquity,  but  uU  containing 
some  sign  of  the  Christian  faith — .some  in  Latin,  as  "Barbara  in 
pace  ;"  one  in  Greek. "  Ev  I/nv.  Euru\( ;"  and  a  few,  Imt  these  the  mt^ 
remarkable,  in  German,  written  in  Kunic  characters  of  the  time  of 
Clovifl,  being  the  only  Kunic  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  in 
France.  The  longest  and  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  as  follows : — 
**  Ingomir  sen  Hagens  in  Friede  Konoung  Choudoouig  consoid ; " — * 
Ingomir,  son  of  Hagen,  in  peace,  in  the  reign  of  Chlodovich  (Clovis) 
consul; — confirniinij  the  statement  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  wliich  has 
been  discredited  by  tiibbon  (chap.  x.\xviiL),  that  Clovis,  after  the 
example  of  the  Jioman  emperors,  assumetl  the  title  of  consul  (vol. 
L  215). 

(o.)  There  is  one  ancient  Jewish  inscription,  and  only  one,  remaining 
in  France ;  discovered  at  Narbonne,  and  belonging  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.  M.  le  Blunt  includes  it  in  his  collection,  thouyh 
it  lias  nothing  of  a  Oliristiau  cliaracter  about  it.  It  connnenoes,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Jewish  monuments,  with  the  national  symbol,  the 
figure  of  the  seven -bi-anched  candlestick,  one  of  the  few  vessels  of  the 
temple  which  were  i-escued  front  the  flames  by  Titus.  Our  author  baa 
taken  the  o})j)ortuuity  of  tracing  the  various  fortunes  of  this  sacred 
relic ;  its  erection  in  tlie  Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  iU  cajiture  by  Alaric 
or  CJenseric,  its  recovery  by  Kelisfirius,  and  (iiially  iLs  restoration  to  the 
Holy  l>«nd  and  prc.seutatiou  to  the  Chnrch  at  Jerusalem  by  JustinLin. 
M.  le  HIant  ol>servcs  that  not  one  of  the  three  Jews  mentionwl  in  the 
e]iita}>h  has  a  Hebi-ew  name;  and  lie  supposes  tliat  persccutioi^ had 
already  led  the  Israelites  to  adopt  the  custom  (wliich  in  some  degree 
has  continued  to  our  own  times)  of  disguising  their  nationality'.  The 
inscription  contains  tlie  words  "  Peace  be  to  Israel,"  in  Hebrew  (vol 
ii  476). 

(G.)  Two  remaikablc   monimicnts  are   connected  with   the  much 
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revered  name  of  St.  Eusticus,  who  became  Bishop  of  Xarbonne  in  the 
year  427.  The  one  is  an  altar,  found  at  Minerve,  a  village  in  the 
ftouth  of  France.  Tliis  altar,  erected  Ly  St.  Rusticus  in  45G,  became 
iu  afUir  times,  like  that  of  St.  Fromoud,  Bishop  of  Coutance,  at  llom, 
an  object  of  pilgrimage,  and  was  inscribed  with  a  great  number  of 
names,  Ctreek,  Lntin,  Gothic,  and  Hebrew,  the  fac-similes  of  ninety- 
three  of  which  are  given  in  one  of  the  plates  appended  to  this 
work.  The  names  are  all  single,  and  therefore,  according  to  our 
author,  they  must  all  be  prior  to  the  eleventh  centtiry,  at  which  time 
people  appear  usually  to  have  had  either  t\vo  names,  or  at  least  the 
pre&x  de.  By  far  the  grealer  part  of  the  names  are  wTitteu  on  the 
ritfld  side  of  the  altar,  which  was  considered  the  more  fortunate  and 
the  more  hououi-able.  Amoujjf  the  names  are  Dcnsdct,  Pit^njUr ; 
Rayan\frMu«i  Levita  (deacon) ;  Salavum,  Peints,  Vitlal,  Jiosponis ; 
WUidmiiJt,  Lemta,  who  Reeins  to  have  paitl  a  second  visit  after  hia 
admission  to  the  priesthood,  and  then  to  have  added  the  title  /Vc.?- 
&///«■  to  his  former  inscription.  A  similar  altar  ha.s  been  preserved 
near  Perpi^nan,  and  the  new  names  continually  inscribed  on  it  are  in 
the  local  traditions  accounted  for  l)y  an  annual  miracle. 
M.  le  Blant  says, — 

"These  three  altars  (iuchuling  that  at  TTam)  iim  tlio  only  rDmaining  wit- 
nesses of  tliat  holy  zeal  for  pil^imaffp,  which  from  the  narlipst  agea  of  the 
Churcli  hag  posaessed  th«  souls  of  the  faithful.  Thuy  tlirwtod  thoir  steps 
not  only  to  the  great  bn.sili(^i.s,  tlm  niimclc-wurkiti^'  tonilis,  thi*  ])liicf9  saiicli- 
fioil  by  the  prcwufe  of  our  Lnnl  when  He  was  on  rarth.  It  was  not  ^iven 
to  every  one  to  bi^holH  the  lainl  of  the  Goepel  history,  or  to  aecomplifih,  by  a 
visit  to  liomp,  what  was  styled  in  the  Rixth  century,  in  the  lan^mfci»  of 
nmve  admiration,  *  the  voyage  to  the  East '  (liregfiry  of  Touts,  '  Vitis  I'atnun/ 
viil  (J).  To  our  forefathers  Tours,  tho  city  of  St^  Martin,  hurioil  in  the 
centre  of  France,  wan  inaccessible.  Devotion,  therefore,  ingeniously  niulti- 
plieil  the  objects  of  pilgrimagr*.  Kvcry  district  had  it«  venerated  siwt,  to 
which  the  Christianfl  of  the  neighbourhood  could  bring  without  danger,  if 
not  without  fatigue,  their  homage  and  their  prayera." 

And  so  these  peaceful  aurl  easy  provincial  pilgrimages  encouraged  the- 
spirit  which  culminated,  if  it  did  not  expire,  in  the  Cmsades  (vol. 
ii.  428). 

(7.)  The  other  important  inscription  connected  with  St.  Rustictis 
recounts  the  successive  steps  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  church,  long 
previously  burnt  down,  at  Narbomie  iu  -liCi,  and  records  the  names  of 
those  who  aided  in  the  work, — among  them,  no  less  a  ])erson  than  tho 
prefect  of  the  pruvince  of  (laul, — witli  the  amounts  of  their  con- 
tributions,— 

Doo  et  Christo  miseranto,  limen  hoc  coUocatum  est  anno  quarto  consule 
Vttlnntiniono  Aiigusto  (wxtiim,  tcrtio  Kal.  deeemhrcs,  xviii  anno  opiscopatus 
Kujitici.  Itusticus  episcopus,  episcopi  Honosi  fiiins,  cpiscopi  Aratoris  do 
Korore  ncpos,  opiscopi  Vencrii  sociuB  in  monasterio,  com(>rcsbyt4ir  ccclcsise 
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KUflAilifcnsu,    anno    xv    cpLscoputus   aui,    die   anni   v,   tcrtio  id    oct , 

curantibufl  Urao  prosbjtcro,  Ilcnncte  dinuono  et  ennini  eoquontibns,  csptt 
do{Kim^re  pArietem  ucclesiie  liuduiu  oxusUb.  xxxvii.  die  (/.  >>.,  from  thfi  begin- 
ning of  tho  work)  qundratiun  in  fumlamentis  poni  cft'j)it  ^Vimo  ii,  vii  id, 
octobrps,  ahftidetn  poni  focit  MoDtanus  Rubdiaconus.  Jrarcellus,  Galliarum 
pnufoclus  X>ei  cuJUif,  prcoe  oxc^t  epi&copuiu  hou  opiui  auscipere,  impctidia 
KQOBBftaria  repronuUcUH  qnu;  p<>r  bicnnium  adiniiu^tnitionis  ^uai  prsebuit 
arlilicibus  mexcedem  soliJoruni  dl-,  a^l  up<.Tiifi  et  cit'tcm  aolidonin]  id.  liinc 
oUationoB  :  adlicet  Venerii  solid.  t%  cpiscopi  Dynamii  l,"  &c.»  Vkc. 

The  first  line  appear*  to  luean  that  "  By  the  mercy  of  fitxl  and 
Christ  this  inscription  stone  was  placed  at  or  over  the  [jortiil  m  the 
fourth  year  from  the  coumiencemeut  of  the*  work,"  i'.a  prubublyjirhen 
tlio  buildin}:;  was  coinplet-ed.  The  words  "  collocatum  est "  are  a  con- 
jectural exijaiision  of  the  letters  C  L  K  T  E.  The  pi-efect  Maix^ellus 
appears  to  be  the  same  person  who  was  also  the  friend  of  St.  Hihuy. 
The  nanxe  Bonosus  is  tbrmod  from  Bonus,  as  Carowis  from  Cams. 
M.  lo  Blaul  fails  to  uotice  the  evidence  which  this  insrription  aflvtnla 
that  the  Church  of  his  forefathers  dirl  not  insist  on  the  oelibacy  of  its 
clei>fy  (vol  iL  4ijti). 

(8.)  The  mention  of  St  Hilary  may  fitly  intro<luco  hia  epitaph, 
originally  placed  over  his  tomb,  aud  now  preserved  in  the  Musouiu 
at  Aries.  He  died  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  ccatuiy ;  aud  the 
epitaph  may  be  pwsumod  to  be  of  the  same  date.  The  italics  deuote 
conjectural  restorations, — 

'^  Antutei  Botnini  qui  -^Hptrtaiii  amorora 
Pnrpononk  nuro  i-npiiil  tve/M^'f  regna 
IliliLritu  oui  poltnft  oliilu*  at  n'l-cro  XTS 
Contemnens  frngileni  ter/mii  corpuria  usum 
nio  tTaniiii  Kpuliuni  li'iuit  nd  oetm  volons 
Spravit  t>p(t«  dum  qumrit  opes  oirirLaliR  mutaftt 
Pi'rptitiiiii  Molutn  dontA  terrcstrihiui  cnitt 
Ciemmk  tnccrdutum  plubu^iic  orbiAqiis  ntagiater 
KiiKtira  i{uiiii>tia]n  pru  Xl'O  muma  aumeiu 
Htrvile  abfwqnium  non  dpdiRnatiis  ndirn 
OlBoto  rizit  miiumas  et  culminc  ttummiu 
Nee  mirum  u  post  hnc  meruit  lua  limina  XU£ 
AngL'licaaquB  domos  iulrarit  <-t  aurra  rcgna 
Divitias  paradise  tuas  fragrantia  »cmpLT 
Gramina  H  halantes  dirtnid  f1<^inbu9  hortoi 
Subjoctwq^ue  videt  nulic«  c-t  aidera  caali." 

Upon  this  epitaph  M.  le  Blaut  eloquently  says, — 

**  On  y  retTOure  les  di-taiU  donrn^^  par  les  hi^ographes  sur  la  via  du  Mint 
<^vf'tp.io :  Tftinour  de  la  pauvret*;,  si  profnnd  ch«z  cet  homnio  fnigQl,  .simple 
dans  84-"a  vt*tement«,  et  qui  voulut  fairc  a  piod,  en  hivt«r,  le  p»'uiV»lfi  voyu^'o  de 
Romo :  lo  reuouceuient  qui  lui  Jit  vfndre  sos  biens  pour  soidagcp  Uis 
pauvrt;8  ttt  sccourir  les  R>ligieux ;  les  humVdee  travaux  do  sea  mains,  ocuii- 
pites  All  tiasajfe  dc«  rlolVeH,  a  la  cultiinf  do  la  It'rn?,  afiu  de  pouroir  ossistcr 
plus  hirginiL'ut  le«  nrnlhuurutiA." — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  253.) 
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The  third  line  is  taken  from  the  Kpistle  to  Uie  Philipptanfi  (l  21), 
"Mihi  euim  vivere  Chi-iatus  est  et  mori  lucrum:"  the  last  is  an 
application  of*  the  verse  in  which  Vii^  describes  the  apotheosis 
of  Dapluiis  (Ed.  v.  57)  :— 

Sub  pctUbusfine  Tidet  nubefl  et  uderra  Daphnu. 

(9.)  Our  last  notice  of  these  interesting  volviniea  is  one  which 
servefl  to  bring  us  home  to  English  ground.  The  author  has  in- 
cluded in  his  collectiou  several  of  the  productions  of  two  GaUic 
poets,  Sidoniua  Apolliuaria,  who  waa  a  native  of  Lyons  and  died 
in  488,  Mud  Foituiiatus,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  the  last  Latin  poet  in 
Gaul,  who  tlied  alxjut  fiOO.  Tlitse  poeimj^  as  he  shows  good  rt^usou 
for  believiu^r,  were  intended  for  monumental  inscriptions,  or  epitaphs. 
Two  of  them,  written  by  Fortunatus  nix)ut  580,  the  one  apparently 
for  a  chiuch  at  Nant«s,  the  other  for  a  church  at  Paris,  have  a 
special  interest  for  the  English  archaeologist,  inasiuuch  as  portions  of 
them  were  copied  by  lua,  King  of  Wesse.^c,  about  the  year  700,  and 
inscribed  on  his  churcli  at  Glastonbiuy*  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
quot«  a  few  lines  of  the  former,  consisting  of  a  comparison  between 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul ; — 

"  Sidorui  moDtee  speciosa  cftcumiim  Sion, 

A  Libono  gemmi  floro  comaat«  ccdri ; 
CcDionun  porta),  lati  duo  lumina  mundi, 

Ore  tnnat  PauIuB,  fdl^rat  arcc  Petnif. 
Inter  ApostoUcai  radianti  luce  coronas 

Doctior  hio  niouiCu,  celaior  Ule  {^adu. 
Per  hunc  corda  virum  roseraUttir,  et  ostm  p^r  Ulum, 

Qitos  docct  Utc  strlo,  suscipU  illn  ])oIo. 
Pandit  il«r  pa«li  hie  dogmato,  davibas  alter, 

Eit  via  cui  Paulus  janua  tida  Pctni?." 


IX 

tnd  here  we  are  naturally  led  to  ask  how  it  is  that  we  have  in 
our  own  couiitrj'  no  memorials  of  Christianity  at  all  approaching  in 
antiquity  to  those  which  have  been  preserved  in  France  ?  The  oldest 
Christian  inscTi[>tion  existiuj?  in  Britain  is  said  to  he  the  Saxon 
monument  ])veat_'rvai  in  Peterborou^'h  Cathedral,  cuntiiiuUig  ii<;uTes  of 
our  Lord  and  the  apostles,  and  recoitling  tlie  murder  of  Abbot  Hedda 
and  eighty-fojir  of  his  monks  by  the  Daiias  in  S70 ;  but  even  that  stone 
has  not  been  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  grave  doubts  have 
lately  been  suggested  whether  it  be  coeval  with  the  event  which  it 
conunemorates.l"  Though  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  tlie  higlily 
coloured  and  legendary  accounts  of  the  native  historians,  a  fair  infer- 

*  WilHam  of  Malmosbury,  quoted  bj  Camden,  "  Britanma,"  vol.  L,  p.  j8. 

t  Seo  "  Hiatory  and  Antiq^uitics  of  Xorthamptonahire,"  by  Rev,  T.  Jamcp,  p.  30. 
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ence  as  to  the  importance  of  the  British  Church  may  be  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  rppresented  by  three  bishops,  thoee  of  York, 
London,  and  Lincoln,  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  314.  How  is  it  that 
no  monuments  remain  of  that  once  numerous  and  ilourisliing  Church  ? 
We  have  seen  that  a  great  number  of  ancient  monuments  still  remain 
at  Treves  and  in  other  parts  nf  CJaul,  in  which  the  Christian  faith 
was  for  centuries  suppressed  by  the  heathenish  fanaticism  of  the 
barbarian  invaders;  and  we  might  expect  that  if  similar  records 
existed  here,  the  successive  hordes  of  Picts,  Scots,  Saxons,  and  Danes, 
would  have  failed  to  destroy  them  so  entirely  that  not  even  one 
should  suT\*ive.  It  is,  however,  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  influence 
of  I^>inau  civilization  was  introduced  at  a  later  period,  was  earlier  with- 
drawni,  and  was  less  powerful  wliile  it  lost-cd,  in  this  remote  corner  of 
the  empire,  than  it  was  in  the  thoroughly  subdued,  colonized,  and 
Italianized  provinces  of  southern  and  central  flaul.  The  Roman  did 
not  here,  as  in  Gaul,  in<lelihly  impress  his  language,  his  manners,  his 
arts  ujjon  the  people  at  large.  Among  the  Britons  no  Latin  poet 
j^'as  produced,  like  Fortunatus,  to  celebrate  their  worthies  even  in 
ach  verses  as  tliosG  which  King  Ina  imported  to  adorn  his  church. 
The  use  of  Latin  was  probably  confined  to  a  few  while  the  R(nniins 
<>ccupied  the  island,  and  died  out  altogether  when  they  withdrew. 
The  practice  of  erecting  monuments  and  inscribing  them  with 
epitaphs  may  never  have  been  introthiccd.  or  may  never  have  been 
common,  in  a  countr}^  iu  which  stone  was  scarce,  and  the  Romans 
themselves  mostly  built  with  brick.  After  the  retirement  of  the 
Romans  the  land  became  desolate ;  and  the  natives,  harassed  by  con- 
tinual invasions,  must  have  rapidly  relapsed  into  barbarism.  The 
Saxons  appear  to  have  been  a  still  ruder  people  than  the  Britons 
whom  they  dispossessed,  and  for  some  ages  after  their  conversion  to 
Cliristianity  probably  made  slow  progress  in  aci|uiring  the  arts  of 
civilized  lile.  Their  buildings  were  constructed  of  timlier,  or  wattled; 
and  some  of  the  ver}^  few  churches  which  can  with  certainty  lx> 
referred  to  the  later  Saxon  period  bear  marks  of  the  trausitiun  which 
wa-s  then  going  on  from  carpentry  to  masonry.  This  being  the  state 
of  the  case,  it  is  no  wnndcr  that  our  simple  forefathers  were  fain  to  let 
their  names  perisli  with  them  fnuii  the  eart.Ii,  tnisting  that  they  were 
written  in  a  record  from  which  they  would  never  l»e  effaceil. 

W.  O.  HrMPnur. 
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SpteA  tif  iht  CttAKCKLLon  or  mc  ExtiiCQUCj|>  Ac     Mag  11.  IW. 
Spertk  9f  Ou  Rislil  Hon.  RoKKltr  l,owt.  !i[.P.    Ajtril  av  IWW, 
C9it»ldttv(U}n*  «M»  firptVMnfaritv  0«wn»if»if.    By  Jdbn  StuART  Miu. 

Tbitd  EdiUnn.    IMLIi. 
CoiulUiUimuttitm  nf  ihf  Puturf.    B;  Javkh  LoxiUBn.  lUsixu  PrnfeMm- 

flf  Public  Xaw  in  Ui«  L'ninnitj  v(  (Mlntrorgb.    18Gfi. 

TIIK  time  seems  io  have  come  for  a  toiniMjrato  review  of  one  great 
l)ul>lic  question  in  wliicii  all  of  us,  whatever  be  our  shades 
of  political  opinion,  are  practically  interested.  We  mean  the  settle- 
ment of  our  parliaineutarv  representation  in  auch  manner  rh  is  likely 
to  be  iMjrmanent,  and  as  is  fitte^l  to  p^ese^^'e  to  us  the  public 
advantages  we  now  eryoy.  If  the  question  were  one  of  political 
party,  in  which  private  interests  were  involved,  we  should  not 
atl-empt  to  discuss  it.  These  are  matters  beyond  our  sphere.  But 
happily  thei*e  is  on  this  a  lull  in  popular  excitement.  For  the  eBbrts 
now  made  to  );(ather  large  demonstrations  indicate  rather  the  iu- 
trif^tes  of  af;itators  than  the  spontaneous  movements  of  the  jieuple. 
The  last  Session  of  Parliament  has  shown  us,  in  a  way  not  to  be 
mistaken,  that  the  gravity  of  the  question  has  raised  it  above  tlie 
passions  aiul  the  ties  of  party  politics.  Whatever  satire  may  be 
directed  against  the  Adullaniite  or  Tiers  party,  this  is  undeniable,  tliat 
fifty  or  sixty  gentlemen  of  lil^eral  politics,  general  supiwrters  of  a 
liberal  Government,  above  all  imputation  of  soniitl  motives,  detached 
themselves  from  their  party,  aud  eiitlured  oblotjuy.  with  the  view 
of  promoting  the  temperate  settlement  of  this  question.  Whether 
we  regard  tlus  fact  as  a  tj'pe  of  political  progress  or  as  an  expression 
of  moderate  opinion,  it  is  equally  signiticaut.  Other  views  of  the  state 
of  public  sentiment  have  shown  themselves,     Kfforts  have  been  made 
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by  distiDgiuahed  men,  backed  hy  the  infliH'nre  of  Govemuient,  to 
excito  agitation  oa  this  t|uestion,  and  they  have  failed.  T}ie  appeals 
of  Mr.  Olodstoue  to  Lancoahirc  Utst  spring  were  unsuccessfid.  The 
torpor  shown,  with  the  single  exception  of  Iliriningham,  botii  in  the 
metTopoUs  and  in  our  great  towns,  even  ih  the  "  perfervidiun  ingenium 
Scotonim/'  \b  nnmistakable.  It  is  plain  that  the  public  mind  refuses 
the  application  of  the  usual  sllmulauts.  Thusc  who  remember  the 
passions  of  1830  and  1831,  aud  contrast  them  with  the  torpor  prevailing 
during  the  last  ten  years,  are  struck  by  the  change.  There  was  at 
that  lime  no  agitat^ff  e({ual  in  position  and  eloquence  to  Mr.  Bright. 
The  system  of  tigitjition  had  not  then  been  organized  as  it  was  in  the 
struggle  on  the  Com  I^ws,  yet  Mr.  Bright's  agitation  for  some  years 
has  not  much  oveqjassed  the  local  Ixjundaries  of  half  a  dozen  manu- 
facturing towns.  These  signs,  which  mark  that  public  opinion  is 
intone  uf  its  deliberate  moods,  poirit  out  that  the  iiuestiou  of  reform 
mny^now  be  handled  by  those  who  coiisidt  reason  and  exixjriencej 
and  have  no  party  ends  to  8er\*e. 

There  is  another  sign.  To  represent  the  English  nation  as  divided 
into  Tories  aud  Befoinieis  is  palpably  inaccurate.  The  desire  for 
a  seltlement  of  the  t|uestiriu  is  felt  as  keenly  by  Conservatives  as 
by  Ijberala.  Men  of  various  scc^tious,  lixccpt  those  who  desire  a 
Kepublic,  are  earnestly  desirous  of  an  equitable  adjustment, — Con- 
wrvatives  and  Wliigs  alike  ini|uiring  for  a  solution  of  a  difiicolt 
psoblem,  Mr.  Lnwe»  who  rose  to  eminence  during  the  last  .Session, 
wus  accused  of  charaeterixing  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  bh  peifection. 
We  are  far  from  endorsing  the  accusation ;  but  of  thut  we  are  sure^ 
that' if  such  was  his  idea  he  stood  nearly  alone.  The  bulk  of  the 
younger  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  are  anxious  to  find  an 
esc4ipe  fifjm  the  difficulties  now  surroutiding  them  by  any  schema 
wliich   |irt)mi»es  to  Ijc  at  once  moderate  and  lasting. 

If  wo  turn  to  the  leaders  of  parties,  even  among  them  fewer 
difliciUtics  than  usual  are  to  be  found.  The  danger  with  tlie  Con- 
servatives, as  has  been  shown  on  a  former  occasion,  is  lest  they,  in 
order  t^i  get  rid  of  an  immediate  pressure,  shoidd  catch  too  eagerly  at 
an  iinperiect  plan.  Of  I>ord  liussell  we  shall  not  speak,  because  we 
bear  in  mind  his  past  services,  and  we  could  not  speak  with  praise 
of  his  dealings  with  Kel'orm.  A  statesman  who  first  pi-oclaims  the 
settlement  of  1832  U*  be  final,  then  offers  to  Parliament  some  years 
(^jo  a  hasty  project  of  Iteform- — when  this  is  rejected,  tells  us  to  "rest 
and  bo  thankful,"  and  when  that  sjieecli  brings  obloquy,  resumes 
crude  schemes  of  Itefonn, — can  hardly  l>e  regarded  as  a  safe  guide  in 
]>erilou8  times. 

Hut  whatever  may  lie  thought  of  Lortl  llussell's  policy,  we  liave 
indulged  hojjes  from  the  tempei-ameut  of  Mr.  Gladst-one.     We  are 
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not  iuf^iisible  to  his  defects.  But  his  genius  is  undoninble,  and  the 
earnestness  which  he  has  often  ehown  in  the  defence  of  our  national 
institutions— the  ven'  charge  brotight  against  him  by  his^own  sup- 
porters.  of  incoherency, — insuire  us  with  hope.  We  know  well  the 
bondage  of  party,  the  iron  yoke  of  the  traditions  which  bind  men  to 
every  it<?-m  of  n  pnrty  creed.  It  is  no  lij^lit  thiiij^  when  a  leailcr  hresks 
the  yoke  and  takes  his  own  line,  in  defiance  of  the  rei>roaches  of 
a  majority.  This  on  many  occasions  Mr.  (rladstone  has  done,  and 
we  had  hoped  therefore  that  lie  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  attempt 
the  settlement  of  a  perplexing  problem.  He  held  a  great  position. 
Tlioagh  not  rremier.  he  had  the  key  of  the  Cabinet.  He  had  only  to 
threaten  to  retire,  and  the  Cabinet  was  gone.  He  could  dictate  his 
terms.  He  was  noways  bound  to  defend  an  imperfect  measure. 
He  might  prepare  and  impose,  as  he  has  done  in  his  budgets,  first  on 
his  coUeo^es,  then  on  his  party,  a  meamire  suitable  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times. 

Even  the  apeecli  prefixed  to  tlxis  article,  if  tlio  preface  is  taken 
along  with  the  text,  shows  us  that,  if  in  the  heat  of  debate  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  apt  to  make  imguarded  statements,  a  reWew  in  Im  owu 
closet  leads  him  to  revise  and  modify  them.  It  is  trne  that  in  the 
measures  of  last  Session  our  hope?  have  not  been  realised.  We  are  not 
about  to  discuss  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866:  it  has  gone  to  the  tomb 
with  it«  predecessors,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  disturb  its  ashes ;  but  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  operate  as  a  wholesome  >raming.  Our  present 
object,  then,  is  to  take  up  and  examine  the  problem  of  our  party 
representation,  to  inquire  what  are  its  di flic ul ties,  and  to  mark  at  least 
the  limits  within  which  a  satisfactory  settlement  may  be  found. 

We  offer  at  the  outset  this  consideration,  brought  before  us  in  one 
of  the  last  letters  of  Lord  Macaolay.  Writing  to  an  American 
corresi>ondent,  he  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the  Conatitutinn  which 
Jeflferson  hafl  inflicte<l  upon  the  United  States.  We  do  not  refer  to 
America  with  the  vulgar  desire  of  increasing  the  dislike  of  its 
institutions,  or  pointing,  as  Mr.  Bright  is  fond  of  doing,  an  iuaocurate 
contrast  l>etween  their  Constitution  and  ours.  We  admire  the  spirit 
of  the  United  States,  their  Saxon  vigour  and  indomitable  eucrgy. 
The  Southern  States,  though  of  different  blood,  have  shown  ws,  in  the 
late  struggle  that  they  can  train  noble  minds.  The  combination  of 
theae  races  must  give  the  world  a  great  nation.  In  the  ITnited 
States  indiWdual  examples  of  public  spirit,  self-reliance,  industry, 
and  genius  abound.  But  we  cannot  read  their  new8pai)€rs,  or  look 
at  the  debates  of  their  Congress,  without  feeling  that  it  is  not  the 
best  or  greatest  of  the  Americans  who  influence  the  public  mind. 
There  are  exhibitions  of  intemperance,  hatred,  and  violence,  both 
against  their  fellow-citizens  and  a^inst  foreign  nations,  which  are 
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much  to  be  deplored.  They  make  us  tremble  for  the  harmony  of  the 
States,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Nor  can  we  forget  a  feature 
quiU  as  notorious,  the  lobby-huntin«j  and  canvtisaiug,  bribery  i-eilucftl 
to  a  syeteuit  which  t^iuches  membere  of  Congi-ess  and  t^iuils  their 
councils-  Whatever  may  be  the  defect  of  uur  House  of  Commons, 
these  are  not  yet  to  bo  found.  Our  Parliament  is  pure  in  its  action, 
if  it  is  conupt  in  some  of  its  elections ;  and  the  passions  which  have 
been  lately  displayed  in  Congress,  lirst  to  cnish  other  States,  and  then 
to  defy  anil  overlwyir  tlie  Executive,  have  as  yet  no  room  in  our  House 
of  Commons.  The  cause  of  these  abuses  in  America  (so  Ixird 
Macaulay  wisely  indicateii)  is  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  Jefferson, 
power  has  l>een  thrown  into  the  hands  of  all  classes  equally ;  and  as 
the  lowest  class  far  outnumbers  the  other  classes,  the  eflk-t  Is  to  pre- 
sent tlie  qualities  and  the  faults  of  the  lower  class,  as  pi-edominant 
both  in  the  Congress  which  they  retiu-ii  and  in  the  ncwspapei-s  which 
they  read, 

Thi.s  is  the  evil  of  which  the  United  States  jiresent  us  a  practical 
.example,  which  every  maji,  who  attempts  to  correct  uur  itipresentation. 
Mihould  now  strive  to  a\oid.  It  is  not  far  from  us.  A  wrong  turn  of 
the  wheel  may  brin^^  it  down  upon  our  comstitutional  machineiy.  If  a 
man  dings  with  Mr.  Lu\\e  to  our  actual  ParUament,  it  is  not  because 
he  thinks  it  perfect,  but  because  he  fears  that  a  change  may  make  our 
pjmition  worse.  And  a  wrong  step  is  iiTeparal>le.  >or  if  you  let  in 
another  section  of  the  loAver  class,  you  know  that  their  hrst  demand 
T,\-ill  he  to  open  the  door  to  the  multitude  who  are  shouting  and 
thundering  without-  and  they,  once  inside,  are  not  likely  to  lie,  as 
in  the  United  States,  quiescent.  Tliere  are  not  here  waste  lands  and 
a  new  world  into  which  those  may  pour,  who  are  elbowed  out  of  work 
aiid  fi>od  by  a  sharp  competition.  We  ai-e  packed  within  a  narrow 
island :  the  sea  is  our  fence ;  and  when  a  preasui-e  fiilla  on  our  ])eople, 
and  they  arc  driven  to  hard  work  and  scanty  faro,  who  shall  say  that 
when  they  are  thrust  against  the  walls  and  find  them  immovable,  they 
will  not  fly  at  tlie  restraints  of  society,  and  attempt  to  tear  tliem  down 
as  unjust  ?  They  will  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  Workmen's  Con- 
gress held  last  SepLeniber  in  Geneva,  and  declare  that  the  demands  of 
the  capitalist  are  unrigliteous,  and  waj^es  are  a  robberj^  of  the  working- 
man  ;  and,  with  some  English  Pi-oudhon  or  Louis  Blanc  to  guide  them, 
they  will  proceed  to  denoimce  property  and  capital,  and  drive  society, 
terrified  iiy  the.  liorroi-s  of  a  red  republic,  to  fly  to  the  pruteetiun  of 
liayttnets  and  a  vigorous  general 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  fear  to  tell  us,  as  Mr.  (iladstone  does,  that 
some  of  the  working  classes  have  faith  in  their  employers ;  and  that 
others  understand  and  respect  the  laws  of  society.  Uf  course  there 
are  in  that  class,  as  in  other  classes,  many  excellent  men.     No  doubt 
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t}»e  temijer  aud  spirit  of  that  class  is  improving.  But  in  all  (ilosaes, 
while  there  is  a  virtuous  minority,  tho  majority  are  moved  hy  sell- 
interest.  And  if  our  laws  are  to  be  worth  anything,  we  must  le^ia- 
late,  not  for  the  virtuous  few,  but  i'or  the  selfish  many ;  and  we  must 
take  care  that  public  law  depends  for  its  execution  not  on  the  excep- 
tional fpialities  of  the  ^^^^,  but  on  th«  aelf-int<;rest  of  all. 

It  is  in  this  ]>oinb  of  view  that  the  disclosures  at  the  late  inquiiy 
into  our  Quadrilateral  of  Boroughs  are  instructive.  They  show  us  wliat 
are  the  motives  which  influence  a  largu  class  of  voters  of  the  working 
class.  These  electors  are  iudittereiit  to  politics,  but  rej:^nl  their  vote  as 
a  useful  instrument  for  obtaining  a  lump  of  moiiey.  We  may  argue  that 
tliis  api)lies  chieHy  to  boroughs  with  a  limited  constituency ;  and,  witli 
some  exceptions,  this  is  time.  Hut  in  larger  coustituencies  the  ojjeniug 
of  public-houses  on  both  sides  is  common ;  and,  where  the  voters  are  too 
numerous  to  be  brilH^tl,  they  are  not  too  numerous  to  Iw  deceived,  lu 
such  cases  the  candidate  does  not  deal  in  muney,  but  in  promises.  He 
is  liberal,  not  with  his  purse,  but  with  his  predictions.  Ho  jiroinises 
his  hearers  a  politicjd  millennium,,  i[L  which  privUege  shall  cease  and 
diflVrence^  in  fortune  shull  t^nd,  and  none  shall  work  hard,  or  be  poor 
or  in  want.  This,  he  says,  may  l>e  etVected  by  Parliament,  and,  if  they 
will  send  him  there  he  yr\\\  join  in  securing  it.  These  ait  the  pinch- 
beck pi-omises  of  demagognes.wluch  pass  with  those  who  are  uninformed 
for  real  coin ;  and  when  clever  men  circulate  them,  no  wonder  that  they 
pass  current  and  art;  welcomed  by  men  too  busy  to  study  the  laws  of 
poUticid  economy,  aud  too  happy  to  accept  what  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
believe.  These,  then,  are  the  seductions  to  which  the  working  class 
are  exposed, — the  oifer  uf  £5  notes,  aud  the  bribery  of  impossible 
promises ;  and  no  system  of  representation  is  fitted  to  last  which  does 
not  contemplate  these  evils,  and  make  provision  accordingly.  It  is  a 
mere  travestie  of  this  argument  to  i-epreseut  it  as  an  attack  upon  the 
character  of  the  working  class.  We  deal  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  characteristic  foibles  of  other  classes.  Take  the  other  extreme. 
What  is  the  description  truly  applicable  to  the  upper  class  ?  We 
speak  of  its  superior  opportunities ;  but  what  is  the  character  of  a 
Government  when  it  fsills  intn  the  Imnds  of  an  aristocracy  ?  We  read 
it  in  Venice;  we  read  it  tu  w  hiiye  extent  in  the  character  of  our  own 
Goverument  when  in  the  hands  of  leading  Whig  and  Tory  families  itt 
the  eighteenth  century.  Such  a  Government  is  of  course  conservative 
of  j)roperty,  especially  consen'ative  of  property  in  land ;  conservative 
of  rank  and  power,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  position  of  the  Crown. 
iJut  it  is  prejudiced,  obstinate,  narrow,  and  e.vulu.'iive ;  resisting  pro- 
gress and  the  laws  wliich  regulate  trade ;  admitting  coiTuption  as  on 
instrument  of  Government  (only  tliat  place  and  honour  are  substituted 
for  i'S  notes)  ;  conniving  at  vice;  careless  of  morals;  hard  to  the  poor; 
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treating  the  iudu^trious  claj^ses  as  au  iuferior  caste;  vowing  vride  the 
seatimi'nts  of  cuvy  ami  dislike,  which  grow  strong,  and  at  last  end  in 
a  sanguinnry  chnaige. 

If  the  Government  cf  the  lower  class,  i.  r.,  a  democracy,';_lias  serious 
evila  incidental  to  it,  and  tends  t<>  despotism,  the  Goveniiuent  of  \h&  uj|i- 
p«r  cli^s  is  no  less  to  be  doprucabed,  and  leads  inentahly  to  revolutium. , 

"Wlrnt  is  the  chaiacter  of  Government  when  the  middle  clafises* 
prepomlerate  ?  for  that  is  the  type  of  oui-  Governiuent  since  the  settle- 
ment of  1832,  Th^^  are  evils  inherent  in  this  also.  OnMhis  point 
we  presume  to  dill'er  from  Mr.  Lowe.  These  evils  have  betai  touched 
with  graphic  satire  by  u  wiiUir  m  the  Saturday  Review  (Sept.  1,  18(J0).J 
Id  one  way  or  another,  money  is  the  impleineart  by  which,  under  such  ' 
a  eysteni,  men  find  their  way  into  the  House  of  Comnious  "and,  whiJe 
property  in  laud  remains  tlit?  liasis  of  a  county  representation,  money 
acquired  or  inherited  by  those  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  trade., 
manufacture,  or  locomotion,  opens  the  doors  of  boroughs  to  a  large 
dass.-  These,  fi*om  their  circumstanees,  ai'e  imperfectly  educated ; 
and  they  bring  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  ctHlaiji  amount  of 
political  iue^Eperienoe,  which,  by  degrees,  aflects  tlie  House.  But  to 
be  jnst,  we  must  set  that  fault  against  the  fashionaUe  follies  which, 
nader  the  old  system,  diimicterized  the  class  of  youa^  tepnesentatives,- 
whose  merit  waa  tliat  they  wore  bora  to  fortune,  and  whose  c2uef 
tiaiimig  had  consisted  in  idle  dissipation  at  college,  an<l  after  tbat  the 
iftcecourse,  the  hiujting-field,  aud  the  ball-room.  On  the  whole,  though 
not  so  polished  in  deportment,  we  suspect  that  the  House  has  gained 
by  the  change ;  and  rough  men,  who  defy  the  laws  of  grauiinar  and 
pruuimciation,  have  braught  to  Parliament  a  shrewdness  and  know- 
ledge of  business  which  are  of  value  in  public  atVaira. 

But  thei-e  is  a  vice  to  whicli  sucli  a  Parliament  is  exposciL  Not 
only  is  it  apt  to  wink  at  brilniry,  and  think  oomiption  no  such  bad 
way  of  uiUocking  the  door  of  the  House,  but  it  is  inoiincd  to  dwell  on 
the  intei'ests  of  capital  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fo«Tget  the  national 
dnty  and  the  rights  of  labour.  There  were  signs  of  this  after  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  struggle  that  Lord 
Ashley  ^vrung  from  au  unwilling  House  of  Commons  the  social  measure 
of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  No  doubt  that  measure  at  its  oatset  obtaineil 
support  from  some  benevolent  capitalists.  But  the  Manchester  body 
resisted  it  vehemently,  and  uotliing  but  the  pre8sui*e  of  public  opinion 
extorted  it  from  the  House.  And  tliis  brings  us  to  the  existing  defect 
of  our  1  Parliamentary  system ;  and  to  tliat  which  seems  to  u.i,  as  we 
examine  tlie  present  conflict,  to  be  the  basis  of  a  rensomiblc*  com- 
promisa  Anything  like  u  predominance  of  the  working  class^within 
the  House  of  Commons  would,  wc  are  sunt,  Ikj  fatal  to  our  institutions, 
Md  iu  the  end  destroy  both  capital  and  industxj.    But  we  hold  no  less 
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strongly  that  the  worlcing  class  ought  to  have  a  direct,  though  limitetl, 
representation  in  Parliament  It  may  be  said  they  have  that  already. 
Ko  douht  they  have,  and  in  two  ways :  first,  by  their  votes  in  counties 
and  boroughs  (a  power  which  Mr.  CJhidstone  in  Ids  speech  ol'  ISG"* 
uudeiTated,  but  which  has  now  beeu  verified  by  figures) ;  hut  sucondly, 
in  (mother  way,  which,  we  think,  has  not  been  sufiioiently  dwelt  upon. 
IniniediatL'ly  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  iu  18:^2,  there  grew 
u[i,  esitecially  in  towns,  a  new  puwer,  that  of  the  publiwins.  That 
body  rose  in  a  moment  to  influence,  and  candi(hites  had  to  stand 
before  them  hat  in  hand,  and  consult  their  wishes.  J*>ut  who  moves 
the  publicans  ?  Who  arc  the  U'st  customers  of  ale-houses,  gin-palaces, 
and  beer-shops  ?  The  worst  and  most  dissipated  part  of  the  working 
class  frequent  these  places,  and  are  the  masters  of  the  publicans.  But 
not  only  so:  tlie  small  shopkeepers  thmuglimit  our  lanes  and  alleys 
derive  their  custom,  not  from  the  upper  or  nuddle  class,  but  from 
working  men.  Every  consideration  of  interest  makes  them  side  with 
their  customei-s.  Every  canvasser  knows  this,  and  it  is  easy  ^^^  see 
the  political  power  which  ia  thus  jdaoed  in  thu  Lands  of  Hie  labouring 
class.  But  adnutting  this,  as  we  do,  we  yet  contend  that  an  indirect 
reprf'senlatiou  of  that  class  is  neither  sufhcient  nor  satisfactory.  Better 
that  the  candidate  should  stand  face  to  face  with  tlie  working  men, 
meet  them  as  his  constituents,  hear  their  opinions  from  themselves, 
and  tell  tbem  his  own  mind  in  his  own  woiils.  This  has  a  cementing 
^nd  a  beueticial  power.  The  pu/zle  is  how  to  condunc  this  dit'td  rtprc- 
Hon  0/  the-  more  nuuicrous  class  with  the  injlucncc  of  On  Ufficr  arul 
xiddU  class,  which  are  essential  to  safety  and  order. 

Ou  tliis  point  we  put  aside  with  a  suiprise  amounting  to  iin- 
patience,  not  only  the  declamations  of  Mr.  Bright,  but  the  **  llesli  oiul 
blood"  arguments  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  These  bursts  of  inconsiderate 
rhetoric  may  suit  the  heated  temper  of  a  popular  assembly  at  mid- 
night, Lut  have  no  place  in  the  calm  examination  of  a  complicated 
question  by  impartial  men.  We  have  read  such  arguments  with 
annoyance,  and  we  wouder  when  they  are  used  by  a  man  of  ^Ir. 
Gladstone's  genius.  He  cannot  but  see  the  dithcidties  whicli  beset  a 
change  iu  our  parLiamentarj'  constitution;  lie  cannot  deny  its  hazards. 
Instead  of  shutting  his  eyes  to  lliese,  and  turning  away  from  them  the 
eyes  of  his  audience  (wliich  is  the  w<jrk  of  a  mob  umtor),  ids  duty  as 
a  statesman  is  to  look  these  dilticuUies  fully  iu  the  face,  and  to 
endeavour  to  meet  them  by  proper  counterpoise  and  check.  If 
indeed  it  is  a  statesman's  object  t*)  bit-ak  up  our  institution.?,  to 
smash  their  mechanism,  as  an  African  savage  does  a  watch,  break  its 
springs,  crush  its  wheels,  and  toss  its  diamond  into  the  ilirt,  nothing 
is  easier  aud  no  work  is  more  tlioroiigb ;  Ijut  it  is  the  work  of  n 
saviige  haud,  utterly  uuwoi-thy  of  men  of  fuitthought.      These 
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slitutions  oC  oura,  80  complete,  so  inarveUoiisly  constructed,  so  nicely 
balanced,  wUicli  have  adjusted  witli  such  skill  the  buoyancy  of 
popular  ontcr['riso  and  tlie  balnnco  of  restmining  order,  tlie  impulse 
of  fi-eeilom  and  tlie  securities  of  Inw,  may  be  thonght  little  of  by  a 
Mancbester  or  liinningluiin  mob,  or  despised  by  an- elector  of  Finsbuiy 
or  Lanibetb  who  holds  that  Alft-ed  was  a  low  fellow  wlio  lived  some- 
where in  the  time  of  the  Stewarts,  but  they  will  be  esteemed  by 
every  man  worth  tlie  name  of  statesman,  and  they  will  be  clierished 
as  having  solved  a  problem  which  has  puzzled  tiie  rest  of  the  world, — 
how  to  combine  the  most  eutii'e  freedom  of  action  on  the  jMirt  of  each 
class  with  the  general  safety  and  iridustiy  of  all.  The  problem  now  is, 
and  it  is  one  wui-thy  of  tlie  higheat  talents  to  settle,  how  to  enlarge 
our  institutions  without  destroying  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  work  mentioned  in  the  heading  of  onr 
article,  the  "  Constitutionjilism  (d'  the  Future,"  by  Professor  I>orimer. 
We  nmst  caution  our  readers  against  supposing  tliat  Professor  Lorimer's 
sentiments  are  those  of  ilr.  Mill,  to  whom  lie  dedicates  his  volume. 
Tliat  ^Ir.  Loruner  and  all  of  us  have  leanied  mucli  from  Mr.  ilill's 
political  writings  may  readily  be  supposevL  Few  can  have  reatl  liis 
work  on  "  Kepresentative  (.ioverument"  with<mt  instruction.  But 
Mr.  JliU,  the  member  for  Westminster,  is  a  diHerout  person  IVom  the 
political  philosopher ;  and  Professor  Lorimer  is  noways  identified 
with  tlus  later  and  lower  phase  of  Mr.  Mill's  career. 

Tlie  objfct  of  Professor  Lorimer's  work  is  twofuld : — it  discusses 
the  measures  of  reform  which  were  passed  in  1832,  or  Imve  been  pro- 
posed since,  and  it  seeks  to  set  forth  the  principles  on  which  the 
question  of  our  Parliamentary  n^presentation  nuiy  be  permaneully 
settled.  In  regard  to  tho  Act  of  1832,  tlie  opinion  of  Coleridge  is 
quoted : — "  I  cannot  discover  a  ray  of  principle  in  the  Government 
plan."  lliere  was  however,  we  may  say  in  passing,  this  rr>ugh 
principle,  that  a  man  who  had  a  house  of  £10  a-year  hchl  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  ami,  it  might  be  inferred,  had  both  intelligence 
and  an  interest  iu  the  pruservalion  of  jiroperty.  Mr.  Lorimer  tells  ua 
that  the  object  of  Parliament  is  to  secun^  good  yovernment,  and  the 
Government  has  two  leading  functions,— to  jtrotect  pei'sons,  and  to 
protect  pn)jierty.  Thn.s«  are  likely  to  feel  the  strongest  interest  in  the 
latter  object  who  have  something  t<j  Io.se.  Even  ilr.  Mill  udmitir  that 
property  forms  one  test  of  representative  fitness,  and  we  apprehend 
that  this  is  one  oi  the  qualifications,  and  therefore  limitations,  con- 
templated in  the  jn-eface  of  Mr.  CUndstone.  If  you  confer  a  vote,  you 
intend  that  the  voter  shall  not  neglect  the  performance  of  tliis  primor>- 
duty ;  for  Mr.  Mill's  notion  that  the  polling-booth  is  a  training  school 
for  the  ignorant  is  too  fantastical  to  be  accepted. 

But  tlxu  vice  of  the  Act  of  1832,  which  soon  became  apparent,  and 
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which  has  mvolved  us  iu  our  jireseufc  iliflicuUie.s,  is  that  the  line 
ilmwn  at  £1U  as  au  electoral  qnalificntiou  was  an  arbitrary  line, 
accepted  as  long  as  noho^ly  questioned  it,  hut  untenable  as  soon  as  it 
was  attacked.  Why  should  I  Ix?  shut  out  wlio  have  a  house  of  £9  A 
^Vlly  should  Tom  Jones,  who  has  a  houso  of  :£8  ?  Are  we  not  as 
capable  ?  Uave  we  not  the  same  interests  and  faculties  ?  Bub  this 
argument,  destructive  of  the  iiuality  of  the  Act  of  1832,  Is  just  aa 
destructive  of  eveiy  reform  hill  projwsed  since,  whether  by  Lord  John. 
Russell  or  by  Lmd  Derby,  or  by  Lord  Russell  and  l[r.  Gladstone 
last  Sessiou.  Why  draw  a  line  at  £8  or  at  JCG  ?  \^'iU  it  ri'main  there  < 
Will  it  stop  the  pressure  or  satisfy  those  whom  you  leave  in  the 
cold  ?  Will  not  those  outside  thunder  as  loudly  until  they  force 
their  way  indoors  ?  How  long  will  the  harrier  last  ?  Twelve  years  ? 
Not  twelve  months !  Before  the  Bill  of  last  Session  was  settled, 
while  it  was  in  debate,  we  had  the  late  Attorney  General  and  the  late 
Loinl  Advocate  of  Scotland  giving  up  the  very  line  the  Government 
drew,  and  telling  us  that  household  suffrage  was  the  only  settlement 
that  could  stand.  And  they  were  right.  A  Eeforra  Act,  which  pushes 
the  line  back  from  £10  to  £8  or  £(>,  is  a  mere  halt,  a  timid,  stagger- 
ing step  to  univeraal  suffrage. 

Wliat,  then,  is  tlie  evil  and  hazard  of  universal  suifrage  ?  Let  us 
hear  our  learned  professor;  for  on  this  point  he,  the  disciple  of 
Mr.  Mill,  discourses  wisely  and  well.  Mr.  Lorimer  thus  speaks  of  this, 
the  liadic^  doctrine.  It  came  in  with  tlie  French  Bevolution,  and 
now  stands  before  ns  in  full  height  in  the  United  States.  Its 
effects  in  France  have  been  to  entail  the  despotism  of  Napoleon 
III.     Mr.  Lorimer  says, — 

"  Tlic  Emperor  of  the  French  is  the  li'i'ing  embodiment  of  tho  Levi;ithan 
of  Hobbea ;  ostensildy  fonnd*;d  on  a  plebiscitL%  liis  despotism  continued 
to  rest  securely  on  iho  prineiple  of  ciiuality,  which  Muzziiii  aud  Mr.  Bright 
agree  in  a'lvocatins  ;  and  it  is  continually  dffnnded  by  himself,  uud  accepted 
hy  his  subjwts,  on  Iho  f^round  that  it  w  t}io  nnly  refuge  against  anarchy. 
.  .  .  His  fiway,  all  hostih)  to  liberty  thou;;Ii  it  be,  is  tho  mast  repntahlti 
outcomL'  wo  have  ytt  seen  of  a  principle  wliich  luia  constituted  tiio  faltio 
element  in  Continent-U  liberalism  ever  since  the  French  llevolutiuu." 

The  results  of  universal  suffrage  are  (os  Mr.  Ixtrimer  says,  p.  40) 
to  lead  directly  io  the  doctrine  of  the  Levellers ;  it  gives  power  to 
men  who  are  indignant  at  their  ownjposition,  who,  being  at  tlie  bnltom 
of  the  social  scale,  would  turn  society  upside  down  in  order  to  n-verse 
their  place. 

You  may  preach  to  them  tho  soundest  doctrines  of  political 
econumy  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill  or  M.  Thiers.  Yon  nniy  warn 
them  that  capital  is  the  fund  for  wages,  and  that  labour  needs 
capital.     They  flung  these  dogmas  into  the  dirt  with  scorn  at  the 
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late  Congress  of  Geneva.  Yoii  are  itUe;  they  are  hard  worked.  Tom 
loll  and  live  well;  they  sweat  und  starve.  Nothing  will  reconcile 
them  to  tills  arraugeiueut,  preach  we  ever  so  Avisely.  It  is  a  wrong, 
and,  OS  they  have  the  ])Ower,  they  will  redress  the  wroni».  So  they 
proscribe  the  rich,  and  distribute  hinds,  and  pa.'ss  laws  agsiiist 
capital;  and  wealth  Hies,  and  labour  starves,  and  discontent  gTo\vitfc 
and  hunjjTy  mobs  hang  tlie  aristocrat,  and  the  lamp-post  is  loaded, 
and  the  gnillotine,  and  from  these  bloody  pastimes  society  flies  iii 
terror  to  the  pi-otection  of  the  bayonet  and  the  cannon. 

This  is  the  process  of  \inivei"sal  suffrage  in  st^ites  of  dense  popu- 
lation, and  it  was  the  shar]>  exfierience  which  tlie  rreuch  had  of  this 
danger  iu  the  first  lievolution,  that  dixtve  them,  after  a  new  taste  of  it 
in  1849  and  1850,  in  a  paa'oxysui  of  tenor  into  tlic  arms  of  the  Tlilrd 
Napoleon. 

In  our  country,  situated  like  France  in  population  and  industry^ 
it  is  these  same  shadows,  crossing  our  path,  which  drove  thoughtful 
men  of  various  parties  to  unite.  They  see  the  efl'ecls  of  ill-considered 
IJcform,  and  they  shrink  Viack.  Air.  liriglit  has  been  useful  in  i^iving 
substance  to  their  fears.  When  he  comes  fon^'ard  to  pationiie  a  mob, 
to  praise  physical  demonstrations,  to  give  the  right  Imnd  to  Mr.  Iteales, 
and  to  look  kindly  on  the  brickbats  and  bloody  noses  of  the  roughs  of 
Hyde  Park  as  better  weapons  to  settle  a  lingering  discussion  than 
long  speeches  of  eloquent  debaters  in  the  House  uf  Common.s,  we 
see  what  is  coming.  8o,  forgetthig  the  ends  of  paity,  inde[>endent 
liberals  gave  the  hand  to  moderate  Conservatives. 

But  has  this  united  party  ajiy  relialjle  plan  to  offer  us  ?  This  is 
now  our  pmftical  question.  At  all  events  the  Act  of  1832  is  gone. 
That  crazy  mill-dam  has  jnelded  to  the  stream.  Ixjwcr  the  fraucliiae, 
ivnd  you  buihl  your  dam  a  lew  feet  for\vard,  where  the  stretuu  i.*s 
stronger  and  the  stone  and  mud  less  adhesive.  That  seems  a  very- 
vain  proceeding.  But,  you  say,  wo  have  two  contrivances  wliioh  will 
meet  the  case.  The  one  is,  spend  money  freely,  I'uy  your  seat,  tmd 
your  constituents  will  leave  you  to  vott'  as  y<ni  like.  Tlie  other  is, 
fall  in  with  the  popular  ciy,  whatever  it  is,  iu  this  way  get  your  seat^ 
and  then,  as  a  man  of  means  and  education,  you  will  act  in  Parlia- 
ment moderaU'ly,  imd  keep  things  safe  and  (luiet. 

Tlic  first  exi)edicnb  is  iu  great  use.  It  has  been  cniried  on 
largely  on  both  sides  at  the  two  last  general  elections,  and  is  well 
understood  and  reduced  to  a  system  by  the  agents  who  haunt  thts 
rival  clubs  of  the  ('m-lt*jn  and  Hefonn.  Its  fniits  are  before  us  in  the 
exposures  at  the  Commission  now  sitting  on  four  boroughs  which  form 
a  Quadrilateral  of  briber)' ;  but,  unhappily,  the  scare  only  specimens  of 
a  lurj;;e  class,  for  the  boroughs  which  suffer  fi-om  bribery  and  titating 
arc  legion. 
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To  fclie  rich  man  tlie  system  is  convenieufc.  He  miust  im.leed  join  a 
poUticjil  jmrty.  lu  most  caaes  lie  gets  his  iutruductiou  to  tliu  scab 
through  one  of  the  party  agenta,  Ijut  subject  to  this  he  inay  be  called 
an  imiepwntlent  innmbcr ;  !jis  seat  is  dirty,  but  it  is  tolerably  secure. 
This  is  one  way  of  counteractiug  Kadicalisui,  but  a  very  precarious 
way. 

The  other  is  the  plan  pursued  by  young  Liberals  whose  purses  are 
light  and  tlieir  foresight  small.  They  offer  tliemselves  to  a  liadical 
coustitueucy,  and  go  in  for  the  creed  of  Democracy.  There  is  no 
pledge  they  won't  give,  no  doctrine  they  won't  holt.  They  may, 
A3  Lord  Amberley  did  at  Leeds,  try  at  first  to  (pialify  their  opinions ; 
Jwit  they  soon  find  that  impoasible.  So  when  they  stand  again, 
whether  at  Nottingham  or  Westminster,  we  tuid  that  they  have 
swallowed  the  whole  creed.  Tfiey  trust  to  events,  to  wiser  heads  uv 
tinner  jinnciples,  to  stop  the  toiTent  before  it  sweeps  them  and  their 
«rder  away. 

We  are  not  here  discussing  the  morality  of  these  two  plans.  We 
ATe  examining  their  sufficiency.  Will  they  answer  ?  Will  they  .stop 
Democracy  ?  Neither  will.  It  is  the  old  story  uf  the  I'rcnch  Itcvolu- 
tion.  The  accomplished  Girondin  brings  in,  and  for  n  time  lends  the 
movement,  but  l\e  .soon  hesitates,  and  falters  ;  bolder  men  trip  him 
up.  Roland,  Brissot,  and  Vergniaud  give  place  to  Marat,  Danton,  and 
Jlobe8[den'e. 

These  schemes  are  useful  to  provide  seats  in  Parliament  for  iwwrmwj' 
ric/ww,  or  young  titled  Liberals,  but  they  will  not  answer  our  purpose, 
for  they  will  not  presen'e  our  liberties  or  save  the  Commonwealth. 

Tile  Conservative  has  another  vision.  Some  think  they  can  stop 
the  stream,  either  by  a  limit  of  £8  or  £G,  or  by  causing  a  panic  and 
rousing  the  fears  of  reflecting  men,  so  as  to  produce  a  reaction  against 
all  reforms.  This  idea  is  well  di  ^cussed  by  Mr.  Lorinier,  and  showu 
to  l>e  jll-fouiidcd.  Vou  cannot  always  legislate  in  a  panic.  You  eunuot 
long  resist  the  pressure  of  opinion,  if  it  is  reasonable  as  well  as 
strong.  The  evils  which  you  cannot  deny  must  be  removed.  You 
must  find  some  position  which  is  unassailable  by  just  argument.  11' 
you  do,  use  it  as  your  Quadrilateral,  guard  it,  and  iight  for  it. 
If  there  ia  no  such  position,  and  we,  who  want  to  escape  revolution, 
cannot  find  a  resting-place,  then  our  case  is  hopeless,  and  the  game 
is  lost,  and  a  struggle  is  vain.  The  stream  may  be  stopped  for  a 
moment,  but  the  sweep  of  opinion  is  inesistible.  and  will  force  its 
way  in  the  end. 

■'■_.  Mr.  Lorimer  thinks  he  has  found  for  us  a  sound  i)oaition,  and  we 
need  not  say  with  wbul  earnestness  we  have  examined  it.  lie  Itcgins, 
as  we  understand  him,  by  admitting  Mr.  Gladstone's  dogma,  which  so 
terrified  the  Whigs  in  the  Session  of  18ti5,tliat  every  citizen  in  a  free 
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8tat«  liiia  a  claim  lo  tlio  fraucliisp,  only  witb  such  natural  limitations 
of  sex  aud  aj^'e  as  are  admitted  in  iLe  business  of  domestic  life. 
A  citizen  must  have  jiasseti  his  initmrity,  and  our  Professor  ia  not 
gallant  enough  to  join  hands  with  Mr.  ]^IiU,  and  to  admit  the  fair  sex 
lo  thy  jJolliug-bootiL  Kow  if  this  jxisition  apiKnirs  to  many  formidable, 
BS  it  dM  to  the  House  of  Commons  when  announced  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, this  at  least  must  be  said  for  it,  that  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
question.  You  have  reached  the  ground,  and  if  you  can  tiud  mat<'rial3 
for  a  structure  of  parliamentary  representation,  you  may  set  to  work 
■with  some  hope  that  your  building  will  last. 

But  there  is  another  position  with  which  our  Professor  accompanies 
this,  which  is  not  admitted  by  llobbes,  nor  Mr.  Bright,  nor  the 
jireachers  of  French  "  I^^galitc."  Though  all  men  are  sul>ject  lo  the 
laws,  and  therefore,  with  certain  limitations,  to  be  regarded  as  citizens 
with  political  rights,  it  is  certain  that  by  natui-e  all  men  are  not 
equal;  they  neither  havo  the  same  nalui*al  capacity  n<»r  the  same 
occidental  advantages.  Tliere  is  a  wi4le  difference  in  their  gifts  of 
ability  and  in  their  social  j^osition.  Humanity  is  not  a  dead  level 
any  more  than  the  earth  on  wliicli  wm  stand.  The  earth  has  it,s  ups 
and  dowuH,  and  so  has  the  monil  and  social  cnmlition  of  those  who 
live  on  it.  Deny  a  citizen,  capable  of  age,  who  contributes  to  the 
State,  a  place  in  managing  the  State,  you  wrong  him,  aud  he  will 
never  rest  till  he  has  righted  himself.  But  tell  hiin  he  docs  his  part, 
aud  he  shall  have  his  rights,  oidy  these  will  he  adjusted  to  the  lunount 
of  help  he  gives,  you  put  him  in  liis  proper  place,  and  thn  more  he 
thinks,  the  more  the  justice  of  thi.s  treatment  ajipcais.  He  sees  that 
nil  itum  are  not  maile  alike,  have  not  the  same  capacities,  wei-e  not 
born  with  the  same  advantages.  A  man  born  to  wealth  has  means  of 
imi)i"ovement  which  cannot  Iw  possessed  liy  the  labourer,  and  the 
lalHJurer  sliows  in  his  daily  practice  that  he  is  sensible  of  this,  for  he 
comes  to  the  man  above  him  for  work,  for  lielp,  and  for  advice. 

That  poUtical  rights  should  be  equal  to  every  one  is  the  dogma  of 
French  llieorj' ;  that  political  rights  shuuld  be  enjoyetl  by  evwiy  one, 
but  graduated  fairly  to  their  place  in  the  state,  is  the  doctrine  of 
coiiuiiou  sense,  and  the  foumlation  of  that  ]K>litical  system  wluch  has 
lasted  for  centuries  in  Euglaud. 

That  system,  as  Mr.  Lorimer  shows  us,  finds  already  its  distinct 
expres^sion  in  uur  |)olitical  institutions.  Its  iirst  exlubition  is  in  our 
niorUu"chy,  where  a  single  taniily  is  chosen,  to  the  exchision  of  all 
other  families,  as  the  one  from  which  the  first  magistrate  can  alone 
be  t^ken.  If  all  men,  accortlijig  to  Mr.  Bright,  are  equal,  mon- 
archy is  indefcusiblo,  and  the  an-angement  of  an  American  president, 
afler  which  tlie  democrat  yearns,  follows  of  necessity.  Only  we 
may  say  iu  passing,  not  a  president  with  such  autocratic  power  as 
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Andrew  Jolinson  is  now  using  to  the  annoyance  of  the  advanced 
republican. 

The  next  feature  of  our  Constitution  is  our  i>eerage.  "  Each  i)eer," 
as  Mr.  Lorimer  says,  "  possesses  an  amount  of  direct  i>oIitical  power 
equal  to  that  of  a  whole  constituency  of  commoners.  The  peerage 
therefore  is  an  example  of  the  constitutional  principle  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  iiietiuality  in  favour  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  inHiiontial 
portion  of  sixjiety."  The  radical  politician  is  therefore  in  this 
dilemma:  either  he  admits  imH|uality  to  he  tlie  basis  of  our^'political 
system,  or  he  must  declare  himself  an  opponent  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  This,  no  donht,  Mr.  Bright  is,  and  a  great  many  more  besides. 
But  this  is  not  a  position,  we  imagine,  which  the  great  Liberal  party 
would  like  to  take  up;  and,  iluctuating  and  uncertain  as  are  Air. 
Gladstone's  opinions,  this  is  hardly  a  view  whicli  as  yet  he  is  pre- 
pm-ed  to  maintain.  But  if  you  accept  inequality  as  a  basis  of  our 
polity,  and  givo  to  largo  fortunes  or  eminent  sernce-s  a  fixed  place  in 
our  representative  system,  you  must  accept  the  same  position  in  the 
refurm  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  for  when  you  tell  us,  and  truly,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  now  pre poud crates  in  tlie  .State,  and  luia 
almost  a  sovereign  power,  you  are  advancing  the  strongest  reasons  for 
the  recognition  of  inequality  as  the  basis  of  the  reform  of  the  Lower 
House.  Otherwise  that  House  cannot  long  remain  in  its  place,  nor  can 
it  continue  to  work  la  harmony  with  monarchy  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  plain  to  all  reBecting  men,  that  if  you  continue  to  lower 
the  franchise  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  throw  power  into  the 
Lauds  of  the  most  numerous  and  lowest  class,  the  days  of  the  peerage 
arc  numbered,  and  the  monarchy  will  soon  follow.  The  finst  will  paaa 
in  a  few  years:  the  monarchy  may  continue,  as  Louis  Pliilippe'a  did, 
for  a  time,  crippled  and  broken,  but  in  the  end  it  will  die.  For  the 
law  of  equality  is  the  law  of  the  French  Kcvolutiou,  anil  that  law  leads 
always,  tirsl  Lo  the  Uiumph  of  democracy;  then,  after  a  short,  siiarp 
stru^lc,  to  the  destruction  of  property  and  capital;  and  then,  through 
intolcrahle  cuufusiou,  tu  an  impcriul  despotism.  But  tlic  law  of 
English  policy,  tmnsmittcd  to  us  from  Saxon  times,  recognised  in  our 
early  institutions,  and  up  to  this  time  ingrained  in  our  habit"?,  is  the 
law  ^i  mature  luxd  of  Cjo*.!, — Llie  law  which  rules  the  material  world 
and  is  fitted  to  the  varieties  of  our  moral  constitution.  The  only 
reform  which  is  consistent  with  that  great  natural  law — unhappily 
overlooked  in  the  debate  of  1832,  but  which,  il'  parties  will  onlyopen 
their  eyes,  may  be  now  asserted — is  the  law  which,  admitting  that 
men  are  xmeqnal  in  birth,  faculties,  and  fortmie,  adapts  our  I'arlia- 
mentary  representation  to  these  inequalities,  and  gives  to  men  propor- 
tionate influence  in  the  selection  of  members. 

We  agree  witli  Air.  Lorimer  that  this  doctrine  is  the  only  foundation 
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for  tt  lasting  settlement  nf  refoniL  With  these  impressions  we  do 
ni)t  appeal  to  the  (:lema.(;ojruG  uml  the  repuhliuan.  They  have  their 
objects,  mill  tliey  hate  our  English  system.  They  yeara  for  the 
oqufllity  of  the  French  lievolution,  mid  tlie  democracy  of  the  United 
States.  The  Brights,  Bealnsus,  and  Joneses  are  types  of  a  chiss  who 
^nll  alwayd,  in  this  country,  have  u  large  and  tumultucms  follow- 
ing. But  we  do  not  believe  that  they  represent  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  hody  of  the  English  people.  Tlie  nation,  as  they  showed 
remarkahly  in  184S,  are  linnly  attached  to  onler  and  law  :  tlu^y  wish 
to  preseiTC  not  only  the  lights  uf  hibour,  but  tbe  riylits  of  caj>ital. 
Tliey  respect  not  only  the  indu.stry  which  is  working  now,  but 
the  fruits  of  hidustry  which  are  laid  up  and  stored.  They  are 
aware  (and  every  duy  makes  them  more  so)  what  is  due  to  the 
Working  classes,  the  no«3dect  with  which  they  have  been  treated, 
and  the  need  there  is  of  a  vij^ilant  utlention  to  their  wants  and  an 
active  i)rotection  of  their  comforts.  But  they  know,  w]»at  the  dema- 
gogue is  careful  to  forget,  that  if  the  working  classes  are  left  as  the 
only  luiisters,  they  will  do  here  what  they  have  done  elsewhere  in  all 
dcjisely-pojiulated  countries.^they  will  tiy  to  luLse  themselves  hy  pull- 
ing down  the  classes  above  them ;  and,  by  laws  regulating  land,  wag 
and  pMlits,  they  will  shake  capital  and  starve  iudustiy.  Not  that  the 
working  classes  are  in  Euylazid  generally  di.s contented :  for,  whilst 
the  section  of  the  working  classes  who  live  in  cities  fall  wuder  the 
intiuence  of  leaders,  and  chafe  against  the  present  order,  the  biUk  of 
the  labouring  class  in  our  sniidl  towns,  handela,  and  rur.d  districts, 
have  no  wisli  but  to  go  on  as  they  are,  iinpi-oving  iu  the  comforts  of 
their  homes,  rising  in  wiiges,  and  steadily  thriving  mider  the  shelter 
of  jiaternal  laws,  and  forming  more  Iriendly  intimucius  with  the 
classes  above  them. 

It  is  true  tluit  ji  working  man  would  he  unaldo  to  explain  or  jwrhaps 
to  trace  the  connection  between  his  comforts  and  our  balanced  insti- 
tution» ;  nil  he  knows  is,  he  is  well  off^  he  can't  tell  you  why.  No 
douhl  if  a  clever  t^ilker  were  to  come  and  assure  liim  that  he  sulVers 
wrongs,  that  he  might  be  richer,  and  moi-e  at  his  ease,  and  live  better, 
he  would  (such  is  the  credulity  of  all  of  us)  lie  induced  to  believe  him. 
Quacks  and  demagogues  appeal  to  the  same  weakness  in  our  nature, 
and  live  by  it.  Tliis  is  their  ti-ade.  Statesmen  have  a  dilTereut  duty. 
Their  business  in  TVrliament  w  to  face  the  facts,  and  to  deiil  with  the 
reahtiea  of  life.  They  must  leave  off  deception,  and  speak  kindly  bnt 
truly  to  tlieir  countr}auen.  On  this  branch  of  the  question  Mr.  Lowe 
did  good  sen'ice,  nor  was  Mr.  rrliidstunc's  onslauglit  on  him  justiK- 
able.  Perhaps  we  might  liave  desired,  in  part  of  Mr,  L":)W(:''s  remarks, 
a  kinder  and  more  sympathetic  tone  with  car  working  men  ;  but  he 
was  boniQ  out  hy  facta  in  pointing  out  tlie  errors  and  temptations  by 
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which  as  a  class  they  are  besefc.  At  all  evenla,  be  their  merits  what 
they  may,  one  class  ought  not  to  uionopolixe  the  Govennnent,  either 
for  their  o^nl  sake,  or  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth, — ^they 
shoulft  share  power,  not  absorb  it. 

AVe  wouUl  hope,  uow  that  the  passions  of  Parliamentarj'  debate  are 
laid,  that  men  of  all  parties  wiU  luiite  iu  an  honest  effort  to  enlarge, 
without  destroyinjj.  our  political  francliises.  If  M-e  revolutionize  our 
Parliament^  we  slmll  change  fatally  the  destinies  of  England.  This  at 
least  is  certain,  that  nowhere  iu  this  wide  world  is  there  to  be  found  a 
countr}'  in  which  men  are  packed  so  close  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and 
where  industry  is  so  well  rewarded,  action  so  free,  and  yet  oi-der  so 
perfect. 

If  you  ask  what  part  of  our  institutions  has  eflectiid  this,  we  answer 
witliout  hesitation,  the  nnimi  of  all  clrtJ^-^  in  the  GovrnmciU,  and  the 
combination  both  of  their  talents  and  their  interest  in  the  atlniinistra- 
tion  of  public  affairs.  One  omission  there  has  been.  On  this  point 
we  differ  from  Mr.  Lowe;  we  have  not  obtained  all  the  assistance  we 
might  from  the  views  and  feelings  of  working-men.  Tlioy  have  licen, 
we  will  not  say  excluded  fromOoveniment.  but  apiiealed  to  indirectly, 
and  theix?fore  incompletely.  We  trust  that  through  a  wise  reform 
they  will  obtain  the  jilucii  ami  ])owcr  in  the  work  of  legislation  whicli 
belongs  tu  them.  But  wliihi  they  are  admitted  Lo  these  riglits,  their 
nunihors  mnst  not  l)e  allowed  such  intiuence  as  to  drive  out  of  Govern- 
ment the  middle  and  upper  class,  who  bring  to  its  work  an  amount  of 
leisure,  intelligence,  and  experience  which  are  essential  to  good  legis- 
lation. 

We  wish  we  could  be  sure  tliat  the  scheme  of  the  present  Cabinet 
would  be  fouuded  on  this  sound  princijile.  We  fear,  rather,  that  we 
shall  find  it  only  a  new  modification  of  the  old  principle,  which  is 
radically  unsound.  If  it  is  the  luue  of  1832,  with  variations,  we  can 
wiah  it  no  success.  It  is  a  measure  which  wdl  nut  e.vtricate  us  from 
difficulties,  but  rather  increase  them.  A  little  lower  franchise  in  the 
boroughs,  a  modified  francliise  in  the  counties,  what  is  this  hut  a 
halting  expedient  to  meet  a  hasty  and  ignorant  demand  ?  This  will 
never  give  iis  what  we  want,  what  we  have  had  for  centuries,  the 
principle  to  which  we  owe  our  greatness,  our  liberties  ami  ariler, — 
the  union  of  all  classes  in  tlie  Ouvcrmnent,  and  tlui  fair  participation 
of  all  our  citizens,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  gifts  and  oppor- 
tunities, in  the  construction  of  our  laws. 

To  substitute  for  this  the  inferior  principle  of  the  French  Kevolu- 
tion  and  of  Jefferson  in  the  I'uited  States,  that  men  are  to  be  taken 
by  the  heml,  vote  by  numbers,  and  have  power  over  law-making 
and  law-administering  iu  proportion  as  they  hold  the  lowest  place 
in  society,  this  is  not  a  reform  of  our  institutions,   but  a  radical 
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diaiige.'  If  all  men  are  equal,  and  all  have  equal  votes,  tlii^  Govcm- 
Bwnt  passes  of  necessity  into  the  hands  of  the  most  numerous  class, 
and  their  flatterers  will  be  our  ministers.  The  "  demfis  "  and  dema- 
gogues will  rule  aluue.  Inside  the  Calunet  will  sit  the  Potters,  Bright^, 
Jonesefii,  Bealeses;  the  intelligence,  pnidenre,  and  [latricitism  of 
England  will  wander  outside  in  the  cold.  The  picture  by  Pttturk  of 
Frankenstein,  with  his  pipe,  above,  and  Mr.  Bright  crouching  under 
the  giant's  \e^  is  the  picture  of  our  future  government.  It  is  idle  to 
try,  as  llr.  ildl  does  in  part  of  his  wort  on  "  Representative  Go^*eim- 
xueut,"  to  escape  from  tlus  conclusion.  Mr.  MUl  says  that  universal 
soffiage  vrill  educate  the  pt^ople,  that  they  will  then  follow  the  leading 
of  the  up|)er  class  and  will  resiKJct  uur  luws"  and  iuptitntions.  AXTiat 
evidence  does  he  give  of  this  ?  He  has  himself  answered  his  theory, 
and  by  irresistible  arguments,  lie  shows  us  the  decisive  experieuco 
of  the  United  States.     Thus,— 

**Tbe  first  minds  iu  the  country  are  as  effectUidlv  shut  out  from  the 
national  leproscntjition,  ami  from  public  functions  gi'iKTally.  us  if  Uiey  were 
under  ft  formal  d)squaliticatii>it.  The  'ilemoe'  t4to  being  iu  America  tbtt 
oni  Sonne  of  power,  all  the  t4<'ltish  anihition  uf  the  cuuiitry  gravitaUv  towanU 
it,  as  it  does  iu  despotic  euuiithcs  U)w:in!s  tlio  muuArch.  Tliu  jhojiIc,  like 
tho  despot,  is  pursued  witlt  adulation  and  sycophancy,  and  the  corruptlug 
effects  t'f  power  fully  keep  pace  with  ite  improving  and  ennobling  influences.'* 
—(Pp.  165-6.) 

He  further  shows  us,  what  is  indeed  plain,  that  if  this  is  the  result  in 
America,  much  more  will  it  occar  in  England.  ^Vith  univetsal^ 
suffrage, "  the  great  majority  of  voters  in  most  cotuitries,  and  em^diati- 
cally  in  this,  would  be  manual  labourers,  and  the  twofold  danger — -j 
that  of  too  low  a  standard  of  political  intelligence,  and  that  of 
l^iaUtion — wotdd  exist  in  a  very  jierilous  degree." — '^P.  \7'X)  He 
therefore  suggests  that  voters  should  not  have  an  equal  voice :  and  iu 
order  to  correct  the  instincts  of  a  democratic  majority  by  securing  in 
Fadiantent  an  aristocratic  minority,  and  to  provide  the  people  with 
kfldeis  of  a  liigfaer  gradu  of  intellect  and  character  than  itself  (pp.  150-1}, 
be  proposes  a  pUn,  brought  out  by  ^Ir.  Hate  and  leoonuneDded  by 
Professor  Fawoett  Professor  Lorimer  suggests  another  and  diffenut 
plan,  which  all  may  learn  fur  themselves  who  will  read  his  volume. 

We  are  not  about  to  set  forth  iu  detail,  or  to  recummend  iu ; 
tice,  tather  plan.  That  is  not  our  phice.  We  do  not  agree  with  ilr. 
Mill  in  ci\Siing  aside  property  as  an  unfair  teat  of  pohticd  .power. 
We  do  agree  with  him  when  be  says  that  every  one  who  has^a  rote 
should  pay  tsjces  to  the  .St4itc  jip.  170-2).  But  onr  only  bosineas^ 
is  to  point  to  leading  principles  which  should  fonn  the  compaas^or  on 
navigation  through  this  rough  sea.  And  among  them  we  venture  to 
indicate  twn^  wliich  may  be  r^arded  as  maxims,  and  may  be  emUkUe 
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in  a  single  sentence, — Xo  rates,  no  jjoliticHl  rights.  Men  should 
have  rij^Uts  in  proportion  to  their  ratos.  You  may  not  be  able, 
as  Afr.  Mill  would  have  you,  to  meet  an  elector  at  the  polling-booth 
with  the  school luiustcr,  and  put  him  through  his  primer,  but  of 
this  you  ai'c  certain, — tliat  any  man  of  indnstry  and  conduct  in  this 
countrj'  has  the  means  of  getting,  it"  he  will,  and  storing  up  some 
proi>erty,  !ind  when  he  lias  t^ot  it  the  State  will  find  it  ont  and  tax 
him.  If  these  arc  admitted  as  maxims  for  Tarliameutar)'  reform,  it  ia 
for  statesmen  to  work  these  maxinis  into  a  formula  of  law.  This  may 
be  done  in  many  ways.  Tm  any  way  hitherto  proposed  we  mij^lit  offer 
plausible  objections.  But  this  sliould  be  iixcd  iu  our  minds,  that  all 
tlie  objections  to  Mr.  Hai-e's  plan,  or  l*rofes3or  Lorimcr's  plan,  or  any 
like  plau,  are  as  dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed  agaiust  the  count- 
less objections  to  the  plans  lately  pniposcd  and  that  are  now  hinbijd  at 
ns  fortlicoming ;  for  these,  by  setting  bnck  an  arl>itrar}''  line  IViHn  £10 
to  £8,  or  £G,  or  suggesting  us  a  irriium  quid  tlie  expedient  of  Uouae- 
hold  Bulfroge.  upset  the  basis  of  our  institutions,  drive  out  of  Oovern- 
meJit  the  classes  which  have  leisure,  knowledge,  and  prudence,  and 
cast  our  complex  interests  of  wealth,  wages,  and  capital  into  the 
hands  of  the  class  who  least  underetaud  them,  and  are  most  easily  led 
to  injure,  them. 

This  is  to  adopt  the  quaint  practice  of  Japanese  statesmen,  and  to 
rip  ouraelves  up  with  very  rough  tools  before  the  eyea  of  the  public. 
No  doubt,  by  the  fortunate  interpitsition  uf  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  late  Cabinet  were  constrained  to  confine  t}ie  opunition  to  tlieui- 
selves  in  place  of  extending  it  to  us ;  but  we  confess,  though  thankful 
for  our  escajie,  we  breathe  short  and  quick  as  wo  think  of  the  risk 
we  ran. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  deteriorating  influence  of  party,  that  Mr.  Mill 
and  Pi-ofossor  I'awcett,  who  have  explained  to  tis  so  clearly  in  their 
writings  the  mischiuf  of  a  plan  of  reform  founded  ou  this  levelling 
principle,  were  yet  found,  last  Session,  among  those  who  spoke  and 
voted  for  it.  They  have  tauglit  us  in  their  works  that  to  hand  over 
the  admiuistmUou  of  public  allUirs  to  the  workiug  class,  without 
check  or  couuterijijise,  is  a  measure  fatal  to  our  prosperity.  Yet  this 
was  the  inevitiible  result  of  the  ministerial  plan  of  reform.  "We  hope, 
though  we  do  not  jnofess  to  be  sanguine,  that  they,  and  other  politi- 
cians, will  henceforth  adopt  a  juster  view  of  their  responsibility  as 
members  of  l*arUament.  To  those  of  them,  at  least,  who  have 
achieved  a  reputation  as  j)olitical  thinkers,  the  trammels  of  party  are 
no  correct  measure  of  their  public  duty.  We  know  by  experieuce 
how  seriously  the  repr&tt.'ntative  is  hauipei-cd  by  the  short-sighted 
impatience  of  Ms  constituents ;  !»ow  easily,  when  the  leaders  of  a  jmi-ty 
adopt  a  hazardous  project,  it  may  be  forced  down  the  throata  of  their 
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partisans  in  the  lloiise  by  the  pressure  of  popular  ckmour  oufc-of- 
doijrs.  This  fact  ought,  at  least,  to  impose  the  restraints  of  luuoh 
forethought  on  the  leadera  of  the  Liberal  party,  whether  they  sit  on 
the  rij^ht  or  the  loft  of  the  Speaker's  ciiair.  Tliey  have  a  great  power, 
aiid  eaunot  esflnjie  its  responsibility.  Tlie  ({uestiun  of  our  repraseuLa- 
fcion  is  important^  ami  u  false  step  made  now  is  irretrievable.  There 
are  no  steps  back  from  tlie  (.'ave  of  Cactis.  It  \\'ill  be  a  miserable 
reflection  hereafter  to  Mr.  Gladstone^  that  a  great  opportunity  for  a 
patriotic  course  was  placed  in  bis  hands  and  that  ho  i-viliully  thi-ew  it 
away ;  that  he  roeovered  power  for  his  party,  but  sacrificed  his  country. 
He  had  once  nobler  aspirations ;  we  will  not  believe,  on  any  authority 
but  his  own,  tliat  he  has  abandoned  them. 

The  piesent  Cabinet  have  also  their  responsibility.  There  are  two 
ceuises  before  them,  for  we  a^ee  with  Mr.  Henley  that  the  third 
course — of  inaction — is  not  possible.  They  may  otfor  us  a  subterl'uge, 
a  partial  and  tricky  iiiJbrm,  a  twist  of  the  hand  downwards  to  a  lower 
mark.  Wo  need  not  repeat  the  exposure  of  that  course  of  jwlicy. 
But  its  evils  are  equidly  j,Teat  to  the  Cabinet.  The  scheme  will  fail, 
iuid  the  (.'abinet  will  fall.  But  there  is  another  course  ojien  to  them: 
to  take  up  a  clear  principle,  to  present  it  frankly  to  the  country,  and 
to  follow  it  fairly  to  its  issue.  It  may  appear  hazardous,  but  in  the 
end  it  will  be  found  safe.  It  sweeps  away  i-otten  foiindation3,  but  it 
builds  on  the  soil  It  gives  to  every  class  the  franchise,  which  eveiy 
industrious  citi/en  can  get  and  has  a  right  to  claim  ;  but  it  propor- 
tions bis  power  to  his  stake  in  the  Commonwealtli.  It  ojiens  tlie 
door  wide  to  honest  industry ;  but  it  puts  all  classes  in  their  natural 
gradation.  Some  will  shriulv  from  it  as  radical ;  the  demagogue  will 
denounce  it  a.s  aristocratic;  but  it  is  Huuple,  intelli^^ilde  and  defen- 
sible; imd  it  has  this  great  merit,  tliat  it  is  of  a  piece  with  our  political 
institutioTi.s  ;  it  tits  into  them,  and  it  tends  to  preserve  them. 

xVn  Ex-.M.1\ 
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A  Chronolofjical  St/nopeis  of  the  F&nr  Goupds;  de^ifpicd  iu  show  ifiatf  on  a 
Minute  Critical  Anali/giftf  fhc  Writltujs  of  the  Four  Evumjdids  ctynialn 
no  Cimtnulictitfiis  within  Hieumivcs.  By  EL  GnENViLL£.  Londou  : 
J.  Ku5$gU  SiiiiUu 

"ITTE  do  not  know  why  this  little  book  ^hoxikl  Imve  been  nnnoonccd  with  nny 
W  hoast,  as  conlaiiiiii;^  new  disuovory.  i-'or  on  exaininution  we  iind  thnt 
the  old  unsatisfactory  ftsauniptions  of  the  harmoniBts  are,  e\'GU  at  this  time  of 
day,  repeated  hy  Sir.  (Jrcnville.  Yot  example,  the  precistdy  ainiilnr  oHer  to 
become  our  Lord's  disciple  on  the  part  of  two  men  in  succeasion,  relati?d  by  St, 
Matthew,  early  iu  His  ministry,  ch,  viii,  19—22,  and  by  St  Luke,  near  its 
end,  ch.  ix.  57^60,  are  here  aaaunied, -as  by  Gruswell,  to  have  hnppt:ned  on 
two  dilierenl  occasions,  and  aro  armngcd  accordin^dy  in  Iho  chronological 
tables.  Unfaimeas  like  this  would  be  suflScient  to  condemn  any  book  of  this 
kind  ;  and  really,  after  it,  we  need  not  examine  much  farther.  lint  we  eonld 
not  help  catching  some  renderings  which  seem  to  show  tliat  Mr.  Grpn\*i!le'« 
echolarahi]), at  least  in  >io\v  Tejstarnent  Gret^k,  is  Iianlly  up  to  llic  mark  for  a 
task,  in  ])crroniiiiig  which  the  delicate  uhadeii  of  truth  which  come  out  in 
jiccuKite  remlcring  are  so  iiiiportftnt.  When  a  man  renders  ti  uJoc  m  row  6*0^, 
"  If  thou  l>e  A  SON  OF  Goi>,"  we  feel  as  if  we  did  not  care  much  about  his 
jutignicnt  where  philulog^y  is  in  (jueatioiL  When  we  see,  in  addition  to  this, 
iu  his  note  on  Jolui  iv.  44,  "The  coiynnetion  ya/)  must,  I  think,  be  tmnslated 
*ALTU0L'<iii '  (nut  'fok'),"  our  small  estimate  of  tlie  author' t*  scliolarship  is 
btiil  further  narrowed.  And  tlie  zero  point  is  i-eached,  when  we  lind  him 
ronderiu;,'  a;i»;i'  \iyia  eot  (riifupv  /icr'  i^wv  itrji  ev  r^  TapaCiiVw,  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  thee  to-day,  tliou  »halt  be  with  lue  in  jianidise."  If  it  be  possible  to 
pass  beyond  that  zero  point,  and  m;irk  owr  author's  scholarship  with  a  nega- 
tive si]^,  we  are  temptei.1  to  adopt  that  estimate  when  we  read  (p.  33),  a3  a 
solution  of  the  Greek  account  in  Matt  xxviL  5,  of  the  death  of  Judap, 
Kit't  inrtXHiiy  uri'iylaTO,  **  which  I  wuuld  render  liteballt  (die),  *  And 
goin;;  out,  HAD  A  tsTK.vSGULATioy,*  the  meaning  being  that  dudas  (falling 
418  he  dashed  out  of  the  temple)  died  of  a  '  violent  rufxdrb  of  tii£  uowels,' 
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which  is  dcsignntod  tmder  its  worst  form,  as  stranoulative  hernia."    And 
wo  fctil  Uint  folly  is  added  to  ignorance,  as  we  proceed,  tmd  rcud,^ 

"  Thin  interpretotitm  is  fully  in  ncconlutiw  ■\viUi  iIib  nof.'nuiit  in  lh<>  Acta.  PfrhapB  it 
miiT  alfio  be  dcemwl  to  fiiKil  pniph'-cy  [rfo  lOPlh  IValm  (nppli«d  to  Jndiii«),  18-Il>] ;  •  Ai 
he  clothi'd  himself  with  cursing  Ukp  a«  M-itb  hix  ^urtn«ut,  so  lot  it  cumo  it\io  hit  hotrfta  lik* 
*eaUr,  and  like  uil  into  hid  bones  :  U't  it  bu  nato  bim  as  the  garment  which  ooTexctlk  hinij 
and  iur  a  giidlo  (ntcsa),  WHEfLEWiTU  ile  js  cuiqed  CQ3iTisuALi.v.'  " 

Alter  tliis,  we  may  well  say, — 

"  Non  Uli  suxilin,  nee  dafensoribns  istis." 

It  is  not  T>y  such  t-gregious  nonspnsG  that  the  canae  of  trutli  ia  to  l>o 
sen'ed.  A  niaii  ought  to  bu  a^hainod  for  having  committed  to  print,  in  our 
dayH,  the  tnuli  wliich  wo  have  quoted ;  and  thorc  is  much  more  of  thn  saiuu 
sort  behind. 

Prison.  Uf6  of  Jeff&rmn  Dtjvia:  Emhrucing  Details  anel  Ineidenta  in  his 
Captivity  J  irith  Cwiverftothm  on  Tcpi^^  of  Pnhh'e  Interest.  By  Bivvot 
Liout.-CoL  John  J.  Ciuvks,  JLD.,  late  Surgton  U.  8.  Voluut«ers.  and 
I'hysiciau  of  the  IMsoncr  during  liis  Confint'nu-nt  in  Fortwsa  Monr«>c, 
from  May  25,  18G5,  to  Ducemhcr  25,  18G5.  Loudon;  Sampson  Low 
&Co. 

This  hoolc  carrii's  on  its  Ijtlt;  a  motto  from  Iljirry  O'Meara's  "Journal  of 
Napoleon's  Life  at  St.  Helena  ;'*  and  its  contents  will  loniiiid  many  readera 
of  that  somewhat  similar  work.  But  thoni  ^vill  ho  a  diH'orcncf,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  Dr.  Craven.  AVo  havi;  Iiere  none  of  tlie  kind  of  matter  which 
made  thiit  Journal  so  tiresome  and  oiRuisivo  to  good  taste:  and  iK'sidi-s,  thtr 
hero,  though  of  course  inferior  m  genius  to  Xapoleou,  is,  in  all  that  is  risally 
great  in  man,  vastly  liis  superior. 

Tlie  treattnunt  of  thb  fallen  chief  of  tho  Confedwatii  StaUa  wJU  ever 
remain  a  dark  spot  iu  the  history  of  the  American  i»ople.  liy  whatever 
advice,  and  in  pursuance  i»f  wluiU^ver  jwlicy,  tlw  reliuenu-'nts  of  cruelty  hem 
related  were  pmctiaed,  tht-y  are  simply  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  In  almost 
every  instance,  no  purpose  whatever  coidd  he  acn'eil  by  them,  hut  that  of 
potty  revenge  in  ijiHictuig  pereonul  suH'ering.  It  is  humiliating  to  think 
that  it  ahould  have  been  rbM*rved  for  an  educated  Christiiin  uution  in  this 
nineteenth  ct^ntury  to  revive  the  scenes  of  the  burliamus  Konmn  triumphs  of 
ohl,  when  the  gorgeous  procession  t<>  the  Capitol  tenniualcil  hy  the  execu- 
Dn  or  starvation  of  the  compienv]  leader  iu  the  Momcrtiiie  vaults.  That 
wua  the  ease,  let  the  following  description  show  : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  tho  '23rd  of  May,  n  yet  hitt^rw  trill  wns  in  rtsr*  for  the  prand 
KpiriL— a  triitl  Kvcrcr,  probnbly,  than  lia.1  ever  in  niodt^Tn  times  betm  inJlioted  upou  any 
one  who  hiid  enjoyed  such  ominencc.    ThU  inorniug  Jt-lR-ntun  Dnvta  was  shackled. 

"  It  muh  wliiltv  alt  tiio  nnnrniiug  i^iuupA  of  tho  riMiiit-M  iil'  tho  Putomu',  th{<  Ti'iitiessoe, 
!ind  Georpia — over  two  hundred  thuus-ind  bronzed  and  latirt'llfd  vuti'rans — wtTt*  ]irc'paring 
for  tlio  gnuu\  ix-vicv  of  the  next  innmiiig,  in  which,  passing  in  endlc&a  suocessiun  beforo 
thv  mnnsion  of  tho  Praaidi-nt,  the  conqueiing  military  power  of  diu  natioa  wu  to  lay 
down  ita  nnns  at  tbu  fuut  of  the  ci\-ii  authority,  that  the  foUowin({  acuno  wu  enacted  at 
Fort  Sloiiroe. 

**  Captain  JAume  E.  Titlow,  of  the  Srd  Pennsylvania  ArtiUpir,  rntprcd  the  jirijwner'B 
cell,  followed  by  the  Macksmith  of  thu  fori  and  his  iLsaiftnot,  the  latt'-r  carrying  in  his 
luui'ls  tfonie  heary  nnd  harfthly-ratlUnf^  sharldcs.  As  thoy  entered,  Mr.  I>av*is  wua  reclining 
on  hifl  bod,  feverish  and  wt'or}'  after  a  (de«pujC!M(  night,  tho  food  plaucd  near  to  him  the 
prot.^ding  day  still  lyiuK  untouched  ou  its  tin  plate  near  bis  btdside. 

"  '  Wtfil  V  eaid  i!r.  Davia,  as  thev  ent«n>d,  sUghtlv  mising  his  head, 

** '  I  hare  an  unpleasant  duty  to  pitrt'orm,  sir,  said  Captain  Titlow;  anJ,  aa  ho  spoko^ 
tho  Bcuior  blaclumith  took  the  ahacklcs  from  his  ouutoat. 
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"  Doris  Inpod  iastantljr  from  his  rocumbont  ottitudp,  a  fi\Lsh  pusing  oror  his  fooo  for  a 
moment,  aiul  then  bis  countenance  gi-owing  livid  and  rijnd  tut  death. 

"H«  gogpDd  fur  breath,  clut^hiny  Uia  throat  with  tho  tUifi  tiiijrers  of  hia  right  hand,  and 
then  rppovcrin;;  himself  sloxly,  n'hihi  bi.i  wast^'d  (i(fnnj  towt-rcd  up  to  its  full  height — ^iioiv 
appc-oting  to  s«■l^lt  with  indignntiun  and  then  to  shrink  with  terror,  &«  ho  i;lauced  Irom  the 
uiptain's  (iice  to  tht>  ahacklcs— ho  said,  slovly,  and  with  n  lahouria^  chest — 
"  *  My  Uwl !     You  cnnuot  havci  bt.<ca  !iL*ut  to  iron  mo  '< ' 

*'*Such  arc  my  ordei-^,  bir,'  repUtnl  the  officer,  beckuning  the  hlacksmith  to  approooh, 
vho  stepped  forward,  unltK-lcing  tlui  padlack,  aad  pruparin^  tho  fetters  to  do  their  office. 
These  fetters  vere  of  heary  iron,  pmbsbly  fivfr-eiunths  of  an  xnr^  in  thickuMS,  and  oon- 
Docted  together  by  a  chain  of  like  weight.  I  beuevo  they  aro  noir  in  the  possession  of 
MaJor-tiuniM^  Miles,  and  q-ill  form  an  interesting  roUc. 

"  *  This  u*  io<)  aionfltritu*,'  (jro.i.ned  the  prisoner,  glaring  hurriedly  round  the  rnom,  as  if 
for  some  weapon  or  mouna  of  aolf'^le'ilnietion.  'I  domand,  Captain,  that  you  lot  mo  wo 
the  conunanding  officer.  Can  hn  pn-tend  that  nich  stmckles  ore  reiiuired  to  verura  tlie  saft) 
Ctist^T  of  a  7eak  old  man,  so  guarded,  and  m  tnich  a  fort  as  this  ? ' 

*' '  It  pouM  sorro  uo  purpose,'  replied  Captain  Xitlow.  *  ilia  orders  are  from  Washing 
ton,  OA  luino  oi-o  from  hun.' 

"  '  But  ho  can  telegraph,'  interposed  5Cr.  Davis,  eaeerly.  '  ThLTv  must  be  some  inLttokr. 
No  BUfh  ontTogit  us  you  threston  me  with  is  on  record  in  the  history  of  nations.  Be^  him 
to  telegraph,  and  delay  until  he  ausicers/ 

"  *  My  orders  one  peremptory,'  said  the  officer, '  and  admit  of  no  delay.  For  your  ovn 
sake,  let  me  advise  you  to  submit  vith  paUoDCti.  jU  a  tuldier,  Mr.  Davis,  you  know  I 
must  RceDuto  onlt- n. 

"  *  These  am  not  urdcrs  fnr  a  soldier,'  nhnntcd  the  prisoner,  losing  all  control  of  himwlf. 
'They  arc  orders  fnr  a  goaler — for  a  hanpnan,  Trhieh  no  soldier  wearing  ■  sword  should 
accept !  J  tell  you  the  world  will  ring  with  this  dissnicc.  The  war  is  over;  the  South 
i)t  r«>n<|ucred;  1  have  no  longer  any  ooiintn'  but  America,  nnd  it  is  for  tho  himour  of 
Ammt'n,  as  for  my  own  honour  nnd  lifi',  that  I  plead  against  tliii  degradation.  Kill  mi ! 
kill  me ! '  ho  urii'd,  juissionntely,  throwing  his  arms  wide  open  nnd  expo^ng  his  hn-ast, 
'  rather  than  inllirt  on  me,  nnd  on  mv  penple  through  mf,  this  inmilt  wor^u  than  death.' 

'*  •  Uo  your  duty,  Uacksmtth,*  said  the  officer,  walking  toward*  the  embrasure  as  if  not 
taring  to  witneis  the  performance.  *  It  only  gives  iacreaacd  poiu  ou  oU  aides  to  pnXraet 
this  interview.' 

**At  the«e  words  the  blaoksraith  advanced  with  tho  shacVleB,  and,  seeing  that  tho 
prisoutrr  had  one  foot  upon  the  chair  npsr  his  hod«ide,  his  right  hand  resting  ou  the  bock 
of  it.  tho  brawny  mechRiiIo  mailo  an  attempt  to  slip  one  of  the  shackles  over  the  auklo  wi 
nused;  hut,  aa  if  wiili  tho  vi-licmeni-o  and  atrongth  which  frooxy  can  impart,  trtrcu  tu  the 
wodkOst  invalid,  Mr.  Davis  suddenly  seized  hu  osiailoiit  and  hurled  him  hnll'-way  ncron 
tho  room. 

"  On  tliis  Captain  Titlow  tnmed,  and  seeing  that  Davis  had  backed  against  the  wait  for 
fiuthor  resistance,  began  to  remonstrate,  pointing  '^ut  in  brief,  clear  language,  that  this 
oourse  was  mndncas,  and  that  orders  muit  be  unfui-ced  at  any  coat.  'Why  comiH-I  mo,' 
he  said.  *  to  add  the  further  indignity  uf  pcrsoiml  violuuee  to  tlie  necessity  of  your  bi'iug 
ironed  J' 

"  *  I  am  a  prironer  of  war,'  fiercely  retorted  Davis.  '  I  hare  been  a  soldier  in  the  armies 
of  America,  and  know  how  to  die.  Only  kill  me,  nnd  my  last  brenth  »hcU  he  a  niesiiing 
on  your  bead.  But  while  I  hare  life  and  strength  to  resist,  for  myself  aad  for  my  people, 
thi?  thing  flholl  not  be  done.* 

"  Heretipon  Captain  Titlow  rolled  in  n  sergennt  nnd  file  of  Boldirra  from  the  next  riom, 
and  the  lei^ant  advanced  to  iwixe  the  prisonor.  Immediately  Mr.  Davis  flow  on  him, 
fiuixi-d  his  musket,  nnd  nlt^mptcd  to  wrench  it  trom  his  gmsp. 

"Of  course  such  a  Bcene  eould  have  but  one  i*sue.  There  was  a  short,  paasionnto 
senffle.  In  n  moment  Davia  was  Hung  upon  his  bed,  ond  before  hia  four  powtu^ul 
nftuiihnts  removed  their  handa  frum  him.  the  Mack-imiUi  and  his  assistant  h&d  done  ibeir 
work — one  securing  the  rivet  on  tlie  right  ankle,  while  the  other  tamed  the  key  in  tlio 
padlock  on  the  left. 

"  This  dono.  Mr.  Davis  Iny  for  n  moment  as  if  in  stupor.  Then  slowly  raising  himself 
and  turning  roimd,  ho  dropped  his  shackled  feet  to  the  lloor.  The  harsh  clank  of  tlie 
striking  chain  m^ema  lirst  to  nava  recalled  him  to  his  sitimtioii,  and,  dnippiniE  his  fuce  into 
hi*  bonds,  he  buret  into  a  passiomitn  flood  of  sobbing,  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  muttering  at 
hricf  intervals, '  Oh,  the  sbame,  the  shnmo  ! '  " 

Tlw  concluding  words  "vrill  be  echoed  l>y  tho  Tvliole  civiHsMtl  worhl  in  all 
future  ages.  Wo  have  no  concern  whatover  "witli  thfl  great  i|U!UTi'l  uf  which 
this  imprisonment  fomis  not  the  closing,  nor,  we  iinii^ne,  tlio  iienulliinate 
scene :  but  wo  have  to  do  isith,  the  imerriug  ijistiactfl  of  our  Clu'ldtiiuiizwl 
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race :  and  thoso  instincts  teaoh  iw  to  nbhor  and  loathe  such  trKitmcnt  of  thcTan- 
qniflhed  as  is  horc^  described.  And  this  treatment  did  not,  as  indeed  it  could  not, 
stop  hero.  Wc  have  ustd  the  expression  ** refinement  uf  crueltj."  And  ivltit 
else  can  it  he  calleil,  t/i  insist  on  the  pi-isoner's  meaLj  being  served,  at  incon- 
venient hours,  three  times  u  day,  in  spite  of  (may  wo  not  say  /wr/j/w/-  of?) 
tlip  medical  report  that  his  usual  liabit,  and  his  health,  reqnirwi  fi>o*l  at 
other  hours,  and  twice  a  day?  Of  course  it  is  not  for  ua  to  judge  the 
motives  of  those  who  counselled  such  treatment :  hut  thus  much  eccms  an 
inevitable  conclusion,  that  tliey  hail  a  double  purjioue  in  view :  ajfprantiwj^ 
of  safe  custody,  prevention  of  suicide,  &c.,  and  yet,  with  this  appoanmce,  a 
scheme  to  wear  the  prisoner  out  and  put  an  end  to  liim  by  the  infliction  wf 
BufFcring.  That  kindness  and  syinpalhy  found  their  way  through  this 
cordon,  ran  this  blockade,  is  no  moro  than  might  have  been  expi'cted  from 
the  chivalrous  spirit  of  soldiers,  and  the  c^impaaaionatc  heart  of  Christians. 
Dr.  Craven's  narrative  doe^j  honour  to  him  :  and  not  only  to  liim,  hut  to  tho 
successive  officers  of  the  day,  without  whose  presence  none  of  his  A'isita  were 
made. 

The  reader  will  be  interested  with  the  abnndant  notices  which  this  book 
contains  of  the  charauter  and  acquirements  of  the  late  "rebel"  pn**iideuL 
We  were  hanlly  prepared  to  find  that  his  mind  had  been  so  stored  with  such 
varied  and  accurate  information  on  scientific  and  physical  suhjeets  : — 

"  Ho  lalkpd  of  tho  inolluscfl  and  cruatacctt  of  the  eoiiKt,  Uiia  appt-ariiig  a  favourite!  siilijcct, 
amt  hU  rcmai-kfi  being  much  pletuantcr,  though  of  lew  inU'rvst,  thin  when  given  a  political 
complexion.  Uc  passcwna  a  large,  vnrieii,  and  prnc  tical  ciliiaitinn ;  tlio  gcologj',  botany, 
and  all  products  of  his  section  Rppeiiring  to  have  in  turn  riaiuicd  his  atteation.  Not  tho 
•up«rficial  study  of  a  pt'dont,  but  tbc  pracdcal  acquaintontc  of  a  nun  who  han  turned 
every  day's  fishing,  shooting,  riding,  or  piu-uickiug,  to  scieaiiJic  account." — (Pp.  72.3.) 

Tliafc  this  is  so,  is  repeatedly  shown  in  tho  recorded  conversations.  Nor 
is  his  mind  unacquainted  with  subjects  of  a  very  different  kind: — 

"  Junf  \'ift. — Visited  Mr.  Davis  with  Captain  Eorte,  offiecr  of  tho  day.  GoatTAJ  Sfilc:t, 
looming  that  the  pacing  of  the  two  sentinels  in  his  room  at  night  disturbed  Hr.  Oivis  mid 

{ireventi-'d  his  sU-eplng,  euvc  ordcre  thaC  tho  men  should  stand  ot  ea*ie  during  their  two 
loura  of  guard,  both  uignt  and  day,  instead  of  piicing  thuir  accuatoniL-d  heat.  Iliis  Mr. 
Davis  SAid,  was  murh  ploasantcr  for  him,  but  cruel  fnr  tho  men,  obliged  to  stand  so  long 
in  one  position,  as  if  they  had  been  bronze  or  mnrhlo  statues.  Feared,  us  it  eo&t  them 
suffering,  it  would  make  them  hate  him  nion*,  as  the  cause — though  inn'>reat — of  their 
intonvorucnt  attitude ;  and  there  were  plenty  of  men  wearing  uijifurms  of  that  coluur  who 
hatod  him  moro  than  enough  already. 

"  From  this  point  Mr.  Davis  glided  off  to  some  conwdcrations  of  statuary,  commenting 
on  Uio  growing  laate  for  rvpresenting  animals,  birds,  and  men,  in  painful  or  imptisiitiJu 
attitudfs  in  the  batix^rfheriu,  bronxes,  and  other  ornaments  of  modem  scidpturc.  Slri-.kin 
deer  contorted  by  death-wounds;  horses  with  sides  lacerated  by  iho  cluwa  of  a  clinging 
tiger ;  psrti-id^osi  or  otlier  birds,  cholcing  in  snares  or  pierced  with  arrows ;  dying  Indiana, 
wounded  gbidiators,  d>'iiig  soldiers — pam  or  death  in  evtiry  variety  of  grade,  seemed  to 
form  Iho  present  xtupfes  for  po]iul:»r  hron/is  and  rariaii  ornament.  Our  sculptors  mode 
their  horses  stand  elvmaUv  with  forL'-imwB  poiwjd  in  air,  in  an  altitude  tinly  pjisaible  for  n 
moment  to  tho  living  animal.  Such  works  were  not  ph-osing,  but  the  reverse.  'ITiey 
fititted  the  sensibiliiios  with  pettj-  pain,  and  larked  tho  repose  whii-h  should  form  iha  chief 
charm  of  si:ulpturc.  The  groups  of  the  I^uocoua  and  Dying  Ctlodiator  were  tho  only 
eminent  works  of  antiquity  of  which  be  hod  heard  ur  seen  caits,  in  which  pain  or  borrur 
had  been  tho  elements  depicted;  and  in  these  the  treatment  had  been  so  ovcrwhehuiugly 
grand  as  to  numb  the  sense  of  suffering  by  the  uplendour  of  their  beauty.  For  modem 
scnlpture.  however — the  statuary  designed  for  parlour  oruamenti— he  wished  to  see  moro 
pleasant  themes.  The  agony  of  a  wounded  deer  or  bird  could  have  nothing  to  recommemd 
it  but  the  fidelity  of  imiiution  with  whieh  the  agony  was  purtrayed;  while  in  the  I.ao(3on, 
there  was  tho  Titanic  struggle  of  tho  father  tn  free  his  children  from  the  coils  of  the 
serueut.  end  behind  the  Dying  Gladiator  rose  up  tho  gating  cin  U*s  of  the  amphitheatre— 
cacQ  subject  wakening  trains  of  thought  and  emotion  which  concealed  our  senK  nf 
phv^al  pain,  or  onJv  allowed  it  to  obtrude  as  a  sort  of  undertone,  or  diapason,  to  the 
■vnil  beauty  of  the  picture. 
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*'  Mr.  Davis,  on  this  siibjoL-t,  waa  really  eloquent,  flhowing  a  keen  appreciation  of  arl, 
anil  I  only  iL>)crct  that  my  notes  report  him  so  imperfectly.  It  struck  me  as  a  BLmajje 
place  for  ?tuch  a  diMcrtatioiL,  a  stniTigc  man  ttran^ly  circtimstancM  lu  bo  iui  author,  and 
a  Htrange  inridont — two  armed  soldten  standing  like  statues  within  a  i:ell — to  )i:ivt<  ;;iviin 
orifui  in  such  a  mind  to  a  lecture  on  the  leithoUcH  of  repose  ajiplied  to  modem  Fculpture." 
— (Pp.  89-02.) 

One  possaf^  wc  will  <iuoto,  as  it  goes  directly  to  tlia  point  of  the  position 
of  tlie  South  in  the  opinion  of  ita  chief  :■ — 

"  Mr.  David  said  it  vas  contrary-  to  rca«on  and  tho  law  of  nations  to  treat  as  a  rebellion, 
ur  hiwleiu  riot,  a  movement  irhitfa  had  hcen  the  dcHbprate  artion  of  an  untirL*  peuplo 
through  their  duly  organizml  state  goTMnmonls.  To  talk  of  treEu^ion  in  thu  caie  of  tho 
8outh,  was  to  oppose  an  arhitrary  rpithet  against  the  autliority  of  all  Trnturs  on  tuter- 
nntional  lair.  Vattel  deduces  from  liis  study  of  all  former  prercdent — and  tiU  siibicquent 
intom^tioual  jurists  havu  agrec^d  with  him — that  when  a  nation  separnteo  into  tu'o  parts, 
ent'h  cluiuiin^  iudcpendence,  and  both  or  oiiht-r  actting  up  a  now  gi>VHmment,  tht'lr  qnorrel, 
should  it  Lome  to  trial  by  arms  or  by  diplotaiic:y,  »h»ll  btj  rfgardod  and  ^ettWd  preciAcly  oa 
though  it  wore  o  dirtercnco  botwocn  two  sepamto  nations,  wliich  tha  di\'idi^d  SL'ciions, 
d«  facia,  bare  heromn.  Earrh  must  ohiieno  the  Inws  of  war  in  the  treatment  of  (.ipti^-CTi 
token  in  hatilc,  and  sunh  nc(;otu'itiin«  as  itiay  from  lime  to  time  aviso  »ha}I  bo  rondncled 
as  l«;twftcn  independent  and  soreroign  power*.  Mftra  riot«,  or  connpirarifts  for  lawless 
objcctu,  in  whioli  unly  limik-d  Imelinns  of  n  people  nro  irregularly  iin',-agrd,  may  bo  pro- 
K^rly  Irt'tited  ns  treason,  and  puninhciJ  oa  the  public  good  may  require;  but  Edmund  iliirko 
exbauslod  ar^^umcnt  on  the  subject  in  his  mi.-morablo  phrase,  applicnl  to  the  first 
triean  movement  fur  independence:  'I  know  not  how  an  indictment  against  a  whole 
^^pedple  Hhall  \ni  fniiued.' 

•'  But  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  untimely  death,  Mr.  Davis  thought,  there  could  have  been  no 
qnontion  Kiiaed  uj^m  tlio  subject.  That  evtnt — more  a  caJamitv  to  tlio  South  than  North 
in  the  time  and  manner  of  its  transpiring — had  inflamed  popiOnr  pn'^ionn  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  made  the  jieoplo  of  the  8«!tion  whith  bad  loat  their  t-bief  now  i*>ik  n»  an 
equivalent  the  Hfc  uf  the  chief  of  the  section  coui|uerod.  Thitf  was  an  inipulso  of  |>asaion, 
not  ft  concluaiou  which  judgment  or  justtrt'  rould  8up[K>rt.  Mr.  I^inculii,  tbrou^jh  his 
entire  administration,  had  aeknowlodgt-d  the  South  as  a  DoIHgercnt  narionality,  ex<"hangtng 
priwmers  of  war,  ertnhlishing  tnites,  and  Bomotimes  sending,  sometimes  reci.'iving  pro- 
positions for  p'..'ace.  On  the  last  of  these  oecasiona,  accompanied  by  tho  chief  member  of 
his  cabinet,  he  had  pcrsonclly  met  the  commit,  ion  tint  ap|ioiiitod  by  Ibo  Southern  .Slates  to 
tt'-'gotiale,  g«iing  half-way  to  mec-l  thnm  not  far  from  whiro  .Mr.  Davis  ni>w  stood ;  and  tho 
negotiiitiuns  of  General  Grant  with  (irneral  Lt*,  jurt  preceding  tho  Inttcr'a  auiTeuder, 
mi-nt  difltinctly  and  clearly  puintcd  to  the  promise  of  n  general  amnesty ;  GenLral  Omnt, 
in  his  tinal  letter,  expressing  the  hope  that,  with  Ircc's  surrender,  '  all  ditficultiea  between 
the  aeetiomi  might  be  settled  witliout  the  luss  of  another  life,'  ur  wordd  to  that  offeot." 
—(Pp.  95-7.) 

Tho  following  pos9ei?scs  an  interest  of  ita  own,  besides  its  testimony  to 
oar  views  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice  : — 

"  '  Dootor,'  he  siJd,  'had  yon  ever  tho  con»cionsnc8s  of  being  watched?  Of  having  an 
!  fixed  on  you  ever)*  moment,  intently  Rcrutinizinjj  your  raott  minute  attioiia,  and  the 
"itions  of  ymir  vountennocc  and  posture?  The  consciousness  that  the  Omnifvient  Eye 
I  upon  ui,  in  ever}'  situation,  is  the  mc«t  consoling  and  bMuUful  belief  of  religion. 
3ut  10  have  a  human  eye  rivelt^  on  you  iu  cverj'  moment  of  waking  or  sleeping,  sitting, 
wnlking,  or  Iriug  dovm,  is  a  refLiiement  of  torture  on  anything  tho  Camanchcs  or  Spaniui 
Innuiflitioii  ever  drenmed.  They,  Jn  tluir  i/norance  of  cruel  art,  only  slruck  at  tlio  body; 
and  the  nei-v&t  have  a  vorv  liuiited  capacity  of  pain.  This  la  a  niadilening,  inrowant 
torlwre  of  the  mind,  increasing  with  every  moment  it  is  endured,  and  shalnng  tho  reasron 
by  its  iacossanc  recummce  of  miscrnblc  pain.  Lotting  a  single  drop  of  water  fall  on  tho 
head  e%ery  sixty  sccobiU  does  not  hurt  aX  lint,  but  its  virtim  dies  of  raving  agonT,  it  i« 
alktged,  if  thn  infliction  be  cotLtinued.  The  torture  uf  being  inecMOntly  watched  is,  to  tho 
miiM,  what  the  water-dropping  i«  to  the  b»ily,  but  moro  effectivo,  as  the  mind  is  moro 
fmceptiblc  of  pain.  The  live  of  Omniscience  looks  upon  us  with  tendemes*  and  eom- 
passion ;  even  if  eonscioiu  of  guilt,  wc  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  tliat  Kyo  sees  also 
our  repentance.  Hut  the  human  eye  for  over  fixed  upon  you  is  the  eye  of  a  siiy  or  enemy, 
(floating  in  thn  pun  and  humiliatiun  which  itself  crntos.  I  bavo  lived  too  long  in  tho 
wuods  to  be  frightened  by  an  uwl,  and  have  seen  death  too  often  to  dread  any  form  of 
pain ;  but  I  confess,  doctor,  ihU  torture  of  being  watched  begins  to  ]>rey  on  my  ruosoo. 
Tho  lamp  burning  in  my  room  all  night  would  wcm  a  torment  deviried  by  stjmo  one  who 
hsd  intiniato  knowledge  of  mv  habiti,  my  cuiitom  having  be€a  through  life  never  to  oleep 
il  darknesfc* "— (Pjj.  133-4.) 
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This  \a  Ilia  eslimato  of  hia  own  character,  consWorotl  in  connection  irilh 
tlie  tactics  of  th«  Southern  opposition : — ^ 

*'  From  the  first  Uicrs  wag  n  utmng  purtT  in  the  Soulh— or  rather  in  tbu  SoQUivrn 
Congress  ami  iKililicnl  lifr — anayrci  a(;nin»t  his  wlniiDistrntion.  They  npvei-  (li>oincd  il 
wiiw  to  ftttaoli  liini  j.prstjnally  or  direplly.  tor  hia  p*^)!!!*?  were  devoti-dly  nnd  noWj  faithful 
to  tJie  ri'iircscntotivo  of  thoU  selection  ;  but  the  plan  wus  to  assoil  any  mnn  or  mOAsozc  in 
wham  nr  which  Mr.  Davii  vos  auppoKcl,  often  erroneouslj,  to  take  special  interest.  II« 
hinuclt'  was  muth  to  blame  for  lliis,  pcrhaiia — his  tiiii-lity  to  frieiidahip  tind  th«  uatiuui 
rornh:;liYino«i  of  liis  nature,  jironjiiling  him  to  usaiime  an  jK-i-auiial  lo  hiuiivplf  any  oiaault* 
directed  agftinvt  men  nr  meunrra  for  whow  appciintmcnt  or  nricinntiim  he  wqu  in  «ny 
(legreu  reiponsibte.  This  was  %  fniilt  of  hi»  Irmporamont,  hut  oti^h  mnn  niiMt  accept  hini- 
ie^  as  he  vtantla,  end  that  man  doea  well  vlto  niakei  out  of  himself  Utc  beat  possible." 
— CPp.  U2-3.) 

Every  render  will  bu  tbaiikful  to  iia  f*'r  tlie  following  extract  respeeting  a 
man  whose  place  is  among  history's  true  heroes  : — 

"  Of  StonewiiU  Jackwn,  Mr.  Dtivia  apolte  with  tho  nlmoat  U-ndcmrae,  nnd  some  toncli 
of  reTcrentiiil  feelin;?,  bearing  witnesa  to  his  eamcrt  aiiri  pathetic  pietv,  hia  aiiigleneas  of 
aim,  hia  inimeneo  encr^  flu  an  executive  officer,  and  thu  lovalty  of  Lie  untiuv,  mnking 
obi-dienco  the  llntt  of  all  dutii^.  '  11(4  ruso  evpr%'  inoniitig  at  llirec^*  ^iiid  )[r.  Davi« ;  *  per- 
formed hia  dovotiona  fur  half  an  hoiu-,  and  tlian  y:vvx  tiuoniing  along  .it  the  head  of  hii 
oommDnd,  whirh  came  to  ho  called  "  Jnekson'a  foot  lavnlr)*,"  from  tlit^  velocity  of  their 
inovt-ment^.  IIo  had  the  fa<  ulty,  or  raiU-r  pft,  of  exciting  ond  buldini;  the  love  nsu) 
contidcnotf  of  hLi  men  to  an  unbounded  de^n^i-e,  even  though  tho  eharaL'ti.T  of  hiji  cam- 
paiiiuing  impose!  on  them  uu>rv  hardshipit  tli.m  on.  any  oUu'i  Iruops  in  the  MT^irc.  Good 
auldiL-i'd  earu  not  fur  tht:ii'  individual  luierilitei  when  ademiate  maulta  can  hu  Hhuti-n,  and 
Umo  (lentral  Jackwtn  novt-r  latki-d.  Hard  fij,'hlinf:^,  hard  marrhing;,  hnnl  faro,  the 
etrictcat  diaciplinc — nil  the»  men  will  bi'ir  if  viitihly  approaching  the  (joal  of  their  hopes. 
They  want  to  fret  d>jno  with  the  var.  hi>el:  ^j  their  boine^  and  fnruilies;  nnd  their  inatincl 
aoon  tcacbca  them  which  commander  \%  piti-Huing  the  Hght  means  to  arcompliab  these 
rmidta.,  JaclcAun  wa;^  n  ftini^utaily  un^itily  man  on  hoiwfhiick,  and  had  iniiny  i>eciiliantietf 
of  temper,  amounting  to  violent  idinj(yncrMii?:6 ;  but  cvcntluDK  in  hi»  nature,  though  here 
Kud  thero  uncouth,  was  nobli>.  Evl^u  iu  tho  \xvoX  of  action,  und  when  moat  ei|Hj*ud,  ho 
nii|;ht  be  ««.-(.-o  thiuwin^;  up  his  Lundfi  in  ptuycr.  For  gl'try  he  livud  long  enough.'  cod- 
tiaucd  Ml'.  Bax'iri  with  mui-h  emotion,  *  and  if  Ihia  result  hnd  to  i-omo,  it  was  tlir.-  DiTin** 
nifrcy  that  removed  hiiu.  Hu  fell  likti  tho  oaiilp,  hin  own  featlicr  on  the  »luift  that  was 
dripping  ivith  hia  life-b1»od.  In  hia  death  IIip  Confedcrarv  lust  an  ere  and  arm.  our  onljr 
eouiolntion  being  that  tho  tinol  summons  could  have  rcacbwl  no  soldier  more  prcpmrvd  to 
a«.'ci-pt  it  joyfnlly.  Jac  lison  wiia  not  of  a  sanfiriiine  turut  olwaya  privately  antieipaung  the 
wuTat,  that  the  better  nu^hi  ho  moro  weLcomu.* " — (i'p.  U-l-G.) 

We  shnll  conclmle  with  n  testimony  to  tlKtt  jKirtion  of  the  ex -President's 
chnnicter  which  is  in  no  man 'a  eiise  to  he,  an  i.i  the  rnstom  in  some  hio- 
pnipliios,  lightly  pumdml  befons  the  puhlic;  run!  whinh  aecnnlingly  gains  in 
oar  ealimutiou  by  the  leiserved  lunl  modest  way  in  which  Ur.  Craven  iutn>- 
dacea  it : — 

"  /m/v  21*(. — Mr.  Davis  better,  but  atill  in  Wd ;  tho  Btblc  and  Praycr-lMiok  hia  tjimtl 
companions.  Complained  that  liis  irritation  of  aigbt  mad«  reading  painful,  but  there  waa 
ooiisolntion  fur  greater  sacrilico  in  what  he  ntad. 

*'Thetv  waa  no  mrectation  of  deroutnuM  or  B^cctimsni  in  my  patient,  but  ercry  oppor- 
tunity I  hud  of  fleeiug  him  couviiiced  mo  more  deeply  of  bis  ainecre  rcUgioua  cusfictions. 
He  waa  fond  of  i-efening  to  paasagps  of  Scripture,  lumporing  text  with  text,  dwelling  ou 
the  dirinf  bcatity  of  the  inmBenr.  nad  the  woudi-rful  atbptalion  of  thn  wlinlo  to  cvpn,'  roa- 
eeivablo  phaw  otid  slagf  of  bninaii  Jifb.  NotUinff  that  nny  man'a  individual  ex))eiit.-i)rfl^ 
however  stxnnge,  co'ild  Lrini;  huim;  to  liim  but  bud  been  provioualv  foretold  and  dcacrir  ' 
with  its  propiT  lusson  cr  promiae  of  hope,  iu  tbn  aacrcd  volume.  It  was  the  only  abiuk 
wiadom,  nwhinp  all  Tarictit"*  of  existence,  bernuse  compifchLnding  the  whole ;  and 
aide  its  iiuspirod  universal  kuowK'dgc,  oil  tho  leuming  of  hiunnnily  was  hut  tooUshn 
Tbi-  I'salnia  were  liia  favouriU)  p<ttlion  of  the  Word,  and  had  always  bwn.  Evideno 
thoir  divine  origin  was  inherent  in  their  text.  Only  on  inlclli::oiioi>  iliat  held  the  H, 
threuda  of  the  cntiie  bumuu  fiimily  muUl  haro  thua  p^alc-d  fuith  in  a  aitigk*  cry  cTer; 
wish,  joy,  fear,  exultation,  Iiopc,  passion,  aud  aorww  of  the  human  heart.  Thera  were 
momettts.  while  speaking  on  rebgioua  »ut>jt>tt«,  in  which  Kr-  \H.\\a  impivaaed  me  moni 
than  any  pnifoBaor  of  Chiiatianity  1  Inul  ever  heard.  Therf  was  a  vital  eametstDcaa  in  his 
diacouno ;  a  clear,  almost  paaaionato  grasp  in  Lis  fiiith ;  and  tho  thought  would  Avquontly 
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^  TMur,  that  ft  helief  pnpablo  of  oonsolinif  tnch  ttwwrtri  u  bis,  ponMsed  onfl  thercbj- 
evidenced,  a  reality — a  siibstnQCC — vtiich  no  •optuvtiy  of  the  Infidel  could  disorvdlt. 

"To  this  iitiasL'  of  the  prisoner's  cliamcter  I  hnve  herfltofora  ntfaer  UToideil  calling 
■tU'ntion  for  wvtTal  rcasnn?,  proniinont  of  wliicli,  thuu^^h  an  tiinvnrtliy  one,  was  thi«:  My 

,  knowled^  thnt  many,  if  ont  s  mftjoritv  of  ray  n'.idiTj*,  wonld  njiproarh  Iho  flhamclrr  of 
Jlr.  Davii  with  a  prcconreption  of  tlisfiko  ami  distniiir:,  ami  a  consequpot  fear  that  an 
earlier  forcing  oa  thinr  attention  of  this  phns*:'  of  his  charnrtLT,  heforo  their  opinion  hail 
liccn  modified  by  such  gUmp.<»c!i  aa  nre-hojvln  Kivcn,  might  only  cbaiionge  a  biuc  and  faUu 
imputstian  of  hypocrisy  agatntit  uiio  than  wUoai,  in  my  ju>lgtm>nt,  no  more  devnut 
exemplar  of  Chnvdan  faith,  and  iti  I'aluc  S4  a  cnnsuluLian,  uo<nr  Hres,  trhatevcr  may 
havo  been,  his  political  crimes  or  errors." — (l*p.  1-55-7.) 

We  liave  noticed  lliia  IxKik  witK  no  piirty  interest,  but  from  a  point  of 
view  far  above  that  of  purty  inbereata.  AVe  have  ventured  these  remarka  at 
the  pnaent  time,  when  the  grt-at  iiotiou'a  trageily  hits  not  yot  heen  plnycii 
out,  and  the  chief  actors  have  not  yet  left  tliii  scene,  hwduso  we  feel  that  no 
apparent  temporary  success  ought  to  let  us  forget  the  crime,  and  no  recorerod 
\vi*loni  in  other  matt^'R  ought  to  atone  for  the  blunder  which  the  North 
liiis  uiad(j  in  it^a  treatment  of  JefTeTson  Diivis,  Every  month's  continued 
injuBtiee  may  ivuder  it  more  difticult  to  retnice  the  steps  wiiich  have  been 
trtkeii :  bat  to  himself  and  "  his  pen]>le  "  it  is  due,  antl  to  a  justice  far  alwve 
either,  that  those  steps  sltould  !«■  nitracetl,  pronii)tly,  publicly,  gt-nerously. 


I 
I 
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IJEglUe  ct  VEmpirc  Rovbihiy  au  IV*'  SVicle.     Par   IVL  A.  dk  Buoauji. 
Vv.  I.— \a    Paris:  Didier.     1857— 1 8GG. 

This  history  claims  our  attentioa,  as  well  on  account  of  its  author  as  for 
ita  intrinsic  value.  It  is  the  iirat  considerable  work  of  a  writer  well  known 
in  Fnmce  for  many  earlier  historical  hrochitrca  of  luorit,  llm  eon  of  one  of 
thu  most  res]»ected  of  the  onrly  miniiiters  of  Louis  IMillippe,  and  the  grandson 
of  Mme.  de  Stael.  Ilia  piisent  volumes  are  not  nnwortliy  of  what  he  has 
already  rlone  :  they  have  their  weak  points,  but  thoy  are  a  very  thoughtful, 
candirl,  and  well  written  account  of  the  greatest  single  ]K'riod  of  early 
church  hiatory, — the  whol<;  of  the  fourth  century.  Extending  as  they  do 
ironi  Coustantinc  to  Thtodosius,  they  embrace  all  the  most  interesting 
yiotnts  in  the  givat- tmusition  fwrind  from  pagnnisiii  to  Clmstianity, — the 
thrtie  great  emperors,  (Constantino,  Julian,  antl  Tht-odosius,  who  sum  up  in 
themwdvcs  the  charaetc-ristics  of  the  time  ;  tlie  last — or  nenrly  the  last — 
Btruggli'.s  (if  puf^uiism  ;  the  great  enrly  rhurch  teachers,  Athmiflsiiis,  Hasil, 
wid  Gregory;  the  varj'ing  scenes  of  the  lung  contest  with  Arianism;  and  tho 
hnaj  ufliciul  cstablislinient  of  Christianity  tmder  Theodosius.  Tliey  are,  on 
tho  whole,  a  really  good  history  of  tho  timea  Inferior  both  to  riiblwn  and 
Dean  llilman  in  animation,  and  in  a  thorough  grxip  of  the  subject,  tliey 
have  a  grcnt  ndvnntag«i  fur  the  ordinary  reader,  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  a 
t'ontinuons  liiatorical  narrative.  Their  aim— and  it  is  to  a  groat  mensnre 
eucccsaful — is  to  bring  the  united  civil  and  religious  history  of  the  empire 
before  us,  instead  of  dividing  it  into  two  separate  portions,  aa  is  the  case 
with  the  eminent  writers  we  have  allntWl  to.  Wc  should  l^e  glad  to  see  them 
translated  ;  for,  with  some  want  of  hvcliness  in  the  narrative,  and  with  an 
excessive  timidity  in  judging  the  actions  of  the  great  church  leaders,  whit'h  a 
littloi  afflv-ts  M.  lie  Hrfiglie's  real  oandrmr  and  h-aming,  we  yf^t  do  not  know 
any  history  wliich  givirs  so  eumpleto  and  fair  an  account  of  the  fourth  century. 

Not  prufesaing  to  review  or  criticiso  the  work  in  detail,  wo  shall  chietty 
aim  in  the  present,  notice  at  giving  our  ritatlers  a  amncctoAl  idea  of  its  con- 
tents. IVginning  with  a  preliminary  chapter  on  tho-io  eircumstancea  in  the 
KomaiL  Empire  which,  breaking  up  both  its  political  and  its  religious  systero, 
made  the  Christian  Church  the  only  gi-cat  united  body  in  existence,  U,  de 
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Bro;*!*!©  first  tlescribufi  ttie  whole  lift-  of  Constantino  unJer  the  following 
heatU: — (1)  Hin  yrjdu:il  conqiiefit  of  tin'  Weatoni  Empire,  clown  to  the 
victory  ovur  Miixcntius  at  thy  Milvinn  Ttrid^e,  nnd  the  ftimous  Ivliot  of 
Milan,  wliich  ^^ntcd  li)>erty  of  wor»liip.  (2)  His  i-fitahUgluiiont  of  Chritj- 
tinnity  as  thts  reU^on  of  the  whole  empire,  lU'tcr  hia  conquest  of  I.icinius; 
and  hi?  early  ditfiuiilliea  in  dealing  with  tlio  flonatista  in  Africa.  (3)  The 
(H^lual  riso  of  AriunistTi  in  Alfxjindrifi,  witli  thn  iii-nt  fiuninmry  atk'mpts  uf 
the  KniiK-ror  to  put  it  di.iwn,  and  a  gi^neral  sUfitch  of  the  KaatL-rn  (..'hnrch. 

(4)  An  interesting  ii/'coiiiit  (»f  tliv.  Council  of  Xic«'fl(32ft),  thmiyh  infmor  in 
fuint'sstothat  which  wuhuvt^  had  juuru  rwu-ntty  fmnitlw  pcnuf  iJwui  ytiinloy. 

(5)  Tho  ymdual  darkening  of  the  twelve  last  ye^rs  of  Gonatantino'a  lifcj  the 
murrlcrs  of  Crispus  and  Faneta,  the  attempt  to  find  fi-esh  activity  and  con- 
solation in  the  hiiildin>;  of  (,'ormtaiitinoplti ;  and  lastly,  the.  aflci*.n<iancy  which 
tho  Arian  prelates  of  llie  court,  the  two  Kiiaelni,  grailually  gainod  over  his 
mind,  and  whicli  I'lidi'd  in  tlic  ttMiipomry  triumpli  of  ArJus.  This  oiitliuo 
brings  ne  down  lo  lliu  di*ntli  of  Ci>n!>l;n]tiii(j,  iu  337,  iind  to  the  oud  of  >I. 
dc  Broglie'a  second  volume.  Tho  next  i»  occujiied  chiefly  with  tlio  twenty 
ycarfl  of  stniggle  and  exile  of  Athanasiue,  under  tho  wretcho"!  sons  of  C'on- 
stautine,  from  337  to  300  ;  and  a  fair  account  of  some  of  the  Tevivinj»  strug- 
gles of  paganism  to  rog:iin  its  place,  particularly  in  the  estahli&hment  uf  th« 
Mithratic  worship.  The  whole  of  the  /uurfh  volume  is  devotetl  U>  Julian^ 
from  364  :  and  far  Jnnre  jualice  is  done,  than  is  usual  with  relip^ous  writers, 
to  his  niorhid  and  eccentric,  hut  sincere  and  iwissionate,  Ixdief  in  paganism. 
We  will  attempt  to  cnahlc  our  readers  to  judge  f'>r  themselves  how  M.  de 
Brogli(-  has  dealt  with  aonie  of  these  points,  reeening  his  two  last  volumcts, 
on  V'alentinian  and  Tht-'odoaius,  i'or  am itlier  occasion. 

(I.)  M,  de  iJroglie  always  writes  ''en  hon  L'athnliqne,"  and  cmds  his  pre- 
face with  n  sUtenient  which  we  are  surjirised  at,  even  in  the  nu>st  devout 
Ciitliolic,  that  Wing  "  laique,  et  uullement  tW-ologieu  de  mou  metier,"  ho 
had  8«bmitt-L'd  his  opiniune  on  all  ifligious  points  to  competent  authority, 
atiJ  that  any  involuntary  error  will  be  "  rutxactec  uussili'^t  (|ue  c*>nii»c  Jo 
u'lii  point  ^tudi(^  I'histoiix'  de  rEglise,  pour  nieconnailre  le  pivnner  devoir 
de  tout  Udela"  Occasionally,  as  wu  may  observe,  tliis  tendency  hliuds  a 
judgment  natnroUy  clear,  and  lie  is  disposed  to  find  the  Itonian  Primacy  in 
every  important  ecclesiastical  events  Hu  ia  right,  however,  iu  a  leading 
point  which  he  has  workeU  out  with  care  iu  the  first  chapter, — the  unity 
of  tho  Cliurcli  cuntraeted  with  the  dissolution,  iielitically  and  religiously, 
of  tho  Kmpire  in  the  three  first  centuries.  'I'hi'  j>oliticaI  collapse  of  tho 
vast  imperial  system,  and  tho  inipotemiy  of  pugnnism  to  alfect  its  votaries 
in  any  way  except  hy  jimusing  ihcm  and  giving  them  i>ret«xts  for  imniundity, 
uro  indiM'd  such  commonplaces  of  history  that  there  was  ver\'  little  now  10 
he  s;iid  on  the  suhject.  Aniohl  has  remarked  about  Scipio,  that  it  is 
astouiuliiig  that  any  powerful  mind  should  have  ever  believed  in  paganism, 
even  in  its  best  daysj  and  when  it  cJinu-  tn  its  worst,  (Jih^wn's  pitliy  saying 
is  true  of  at  la'ist  two  of  the  cljiHses  to  whniu  he  applied  it,  that  "all  rc- 
Jjgiiins  W4*re  reganle*.!  as  equally  useful  hy  the  magLslrdte,  and  equally  false 
b)  the  [ihilofiophor.'*  What  M.  do  Broglie  has  brought  out  with  some  frosh- 
UL-sa  is  the  constiuit  cftbrt,  and  as  const;mt  failure,  to  remedy  tliis  growing 
disbelief,  and  thus  to  introduce  some  principle  tif  moml  iiud  religious  union 
into  the  huge  stnigglbig  meml>ers  of  the  empin\  Three  such  attempts 
wore  Buccessively  made  by  the  politicians,  the  moralists,  and  the  metji- 
phj'siciaus.  Cicero  liad  rec(>mmen<h,nJ,  iu  the  "DeLegihus,"  that  Home  should 
admit  no  fresh  deities  ;  Augustus  discerned  the  increasing  danger  to  tho 
old  feeluig,  when  "iu  Tybrim  Syriua  deJluxit  Orontes;"  and  the  devout 
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Vii^  (li?UsliU  to  rognrd  him  as  the  rcpTOsentAtivo  of  the  ftnuestr.il  re- 
ligion of  Itomt'-,  as  opposed  to  Antony,  with  liia  *'  latratnr  AuuhiB  :  " — 

"Hie  AngintuB  agen*  Ttnloa  in  pnrlia  Cirsir, 
Cum  poptili),  patribimq.,  pv-iiatilmn,  ct  moj^is  Diir" 

He  tried  to  give  it  iinportriiico  by  platting  himself  at  ita  head  as  l\mti- 
fex  Miiximus,  and  liiniself  determined  the  gods  who  were  to  l>o  udniilted 
int^i  the  (xdendar,  and  for  whom  hi«  favourite,  Agrippa,  eroctcd  the 
Pantheon.  But  the  attempt  failed  in  Ins  o^vu  daya,  and  still  mope  in 
thoso  of  his  snccessors.  Hu  was  himself  ninde  a  God  against  his  own 
will,  in  his  lifetime ;  aft^r  him,  Caliguhi,  Claudius,  Nero,  all  had  their 
temples,  and  Thrase;!8  was  jmt  to  death  for  iiefusiug  to  own  tliat  Pop- 
pa3a  W118  a  goililesa.  Tlio  fofjiing  of  the  more  devout  htaitlien  against  tliia 
inciv:isinjj  niuUitildv  of  yods  may  be  l>e,st  tr.ici^d  in  the  Imncntations  of 
PIntarcli,  and  in  the  curious  reform  attempted,  about  the  time  of  our  Loid, 
by  Apolioniua  of  Tyana. 

(2.)  Next,  the  attempt  of  the  pkUon'tfiitt^rs  at  a  restoration  of  belief  failed 
qwite  ^13  signally  113  that  of  the  politicians.  Tlio  ydiilosupliei-s  of  the  empire, 
and  indfCtl  of  Jionic  fnnn  tht*  very  beginning,  had  riotliing  but  morality 
to  offer.  In  the  old  Gnf«k  days  phil(wnpliy  had  gnippled, — in  the  Pha'do, 
the  Tima-iis,  tixf  Parmeuides, — with  all  thme  questions  of  "  Whence  is  the 
soul  t "  and  "  Whither  does  it  ^>  7"  whosx.-  niy8t<*riaus  inteivat  is  so  far  heyond 
th;it  of  uiomlity.  Jiut  all  tliis  was  changed  into  haisi  morality  when  philo- 
siiphy  passed  fmm  Gi-utxc  to  Kome,  and  from  Plato  to  Marcus  Autoniuua 
M.  do  lirogHc  has  put  this  very  well,  and  we  will  give  it  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  En  passant  d'Athineiiiltomo,  Ifl  philosophic  Crecquo  ttrait  aembl^c,  eu  ftffet,  descondro 

dcs  Uuagos  8ur  In  U'lrt?.  ,  .  .  I<e  cAtu  uioinl  d^s  systJuuus  utoit  le  seul  uui  uut  tturv^cu. 
.  .  .  Ia>  i^ttuttat  <tc  L'Ctto  simplitiutioa  est  coliii  qui  n'»  janiiis  maiiqtie  ^  toutc  inumlo 
t\m  pr^teml  inai-chcr  sonlt?,  en  dehors  iIm  pr(^i>c"u;iauon»  roligieuees.  .  .  .  L'ainom- 
pliss^Ticnt  da  devoir  Q'L»t  positlilf  ct  nu  dcntot  cher  aux  luinmus  (juo  qunnd  il  Ifiir  cat 
imp-jt-ct'  par  iiiie  nuiin  divini.'  (]iii  ti<mt  l-ii  purv]>ei'tirn  <Ii:varit  i'lix  hi  c}iiltiiit«iit  ct  I.1  rtuoni- 
{tcnw^,  qusnil  l(>s  forces  dc  lour  Wma  up  trouvcnt  ninei  dniiblen«  pnr  lea  excitations  coiiibiitics 
de  I'cKpoir,  dc  I'amunr,  ct  de  la  criiinte.  Aliondoiin^e  iL  (.'ilc^m^me,  no  dinant  rion  di 
riiiiaja^natiun,  nc  sc  rattju;hant  a  auciine  in^pinilioii  divine,  nt  conduisflut  vl  aucune  pir- 
Bpottivn  de  felii-itf.  n'ouvrant  nii^me  que  tri-'s  ptu  d'arccs  nu  repontor  la  moraU-  *toif]uo 
iUiAX.  iims  utlrait,  i-omiui:  Eona  appui.  .  .  .  Kcf^uilc  en  di-diina,  dit  Maro-Aiiit;'*-'  la  est 
la  soiiiie  dc  timl  bii-ii,  et  mie  «mr('o  cjiii  pent  cijiil«r  iiifinimont  «  tu  y  ptm*--.*  sau*  cESie. 
Cnc  pftpcill)-' doctrine  dtina  sud  ivvi.lil^  iiifrUni-oliquL*,  no  puurait  iispiivr  adevcnir  |>.iimlaire, 
ik  eoin:ituui()a<.>r  son  esprit  an  cuitu  brillant,  a^iuuel,  ^i^t  exieriear,  avide  do  i>;oia  air  et 
dc  suleit,  ijttu  redicTL-liaicnt  lea  {jopalaiiuuA  pulciuica." 

(3.)  If  the  rci/i/i'ons  system  had  broken  up,  the  })oUtif:nl  had  done  so 
equally.  Tlie  fauicnis  Edict  of  Caraealla,  wliich  conferre*!  tho  Konian 
citizenship  on  the  pn>vinces,  had  weakened  the  pre^tye  of  Rome  herself. 
Even  as  early  as  Julius  Coesar,  the  eenat^i  hatl  been  opened  to  foreigners. 
Soon  afterwards  the  army  was  crowded  with  theni.  Foreigners  iK-came 
emperors,  in  the  persons  of  the  SpanianI  Trajan,  tlio  African  Severus,  even 
the  wretched  Oriental  lUdiogalialtts.  Lastly,  tlie  foreign  invasions  began, 
about  250,  and  during  the  next  Um  years  the  "iimndutinn  advanced,"  as  M. 
do  Br(>glie  exprewuvs  it,  "with  thi'  regularity  of  a  jdiysie^il  law;"  for  the 
Goths  had  nivaged  all  the  coasts  of  the  Euxinc  and  the  vl^geiin  from  Tre- 
biw>nd  to  Athena ;  the  Franks  wero  in  Spain  and  Africa;  and  alter  the  attempt 
of  Valerian  to  re.si.st  the  Parthians,  the  hoily  of  the  Itomao  empL-rur  had 
been  pn!ser\'ed,  stuRed  with  straw,  as  a  trophy  in  the  chief  temple  i)f  l^eniia. 
The  htst  (Lays  of  what  may  be  desi'.ribetl  as  the  first  t'i>och  of  the  Kuman 
Empire,  were  marked  by  the  succession  of  what  liiatorians  have  called  the 
thirty  (they  were  in  reality  nineteen)  t'/mitts,  within  the  space  of  eight  years, 
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from  2C0  to  2G8;  anil  it  was  only  tlm  vignroua  haml  of  Biodelinn,  himself 
origiimlly  a  b1iivi>,  hut  n  muii  of  truly  ^-at  clmniotcr,  wliosc  fame  luu^  bceu 
tnniishetl  Ly  liis  unwiUini;  porsecution  of  the  Christians,  that  tin?  cmpiru 
rallied  for  x\  time,  and  obUiined  that  suspousinu  of  iU  doi^m  wliich,  l>egiriiiing 
with  CouBtantiin3  ojid  ending  \^*ith  Tlieodosius,  delayi^il  for  a  ountury  iU  fall, 
and,  we  rnay  ptirhap.s  luM,  gave  occasion  to  *jme  of  tho  greiiWst  works  of 
genius  in  the  Christiiin  ('hur<dL 

At.  de  Bro^jlio  has  nolit-ud,  hut  has  scarcely  brought  into  sufficient  pro- 
minence, tlie  altered  character  of  the  now  cnipiro,  marked  as  it  was  tiiidor 
iJiocletiaii  and  Constautine  by  an  almost  Oriental  Rplendoiit  of  apivaixd  and 
ceromoiiiaL  In  the  now  uliet  j/ftfUiatl  dceay  of  Homo — iot  ait^ittf  I  if  the  city 
long  i-ontinued  bo  be  a  givat  power — the  empeior  "he<:ame  tlie  .Stale"  far  more 
than  formerly.  His  position  was  imleed  at  once  streiigthene<l  and  tempered 
by  his  havin>{  l>eeome  aUti  the  ht-ml  of  thu  Christian  Chnn:;]i ;  and  thia 
featare  liiis  been  well  bn>U|^bt  out  by  M.  de  Bro^lie,  ttapecinlly  in  Uia 
character  of  Constantine,  whom  he  eoems  to  us  to  have  tindorstood  better 
than  any  prcrious  histonau.  It  is  haril  to  see  how  Constautine  could  lure 
avoided  being  to  some  extent  a  theologian  ;  but  that  miKturo  of  vanity  ami 
sincerity  whirli  led  liiui  tu  Ifccome  so,  certainly  injured  the  greatness  of  his 
character.  All  tbrDugb  life  we  trace  in  him  thestrouy  element  of  burl^rioin, 
which  he  derivi-il  from  his  inotlier,  Helena,  the  dau^jhler  of  the  Thri«n:m 
iunkoojHjr,  and  which  oonstrntly  comes  out,  as  the  passions  of  Olyuipiaa  did 
in  her  great  siin,  Aiexander.  Ilis  resemblance  to  Alexander  is  inilcfd  a  verj- 
curious  one,  and  by  no  means  merely  external.  There  is  the  «une  uni*in, 
which  marks  the  half  barhirian,  of  during,  geiiemsity,  and  craft,  Lbon^h 
the  last  is  by  no  means  (as  Gibbon  is  fond  of  hintin>^)  the  predominant 
quality  of  Conatantino.  Each  w;ia  both  a  warrior  and  a  poweifid  legislator  ; 
each  couceivetl  the  idc-a  uf  a  new  capit-d  for  their  etinriueata  ;  and  in  each 
their  ptwsi'tris  were  unable  to  resist  th'.:  t^■mptatiuns  of  des|iotism,  and  tho 
munlcrs  uf  their  dwin'>!t  friends  d/irkcned  tiie  hwt  years  of  their  lives.  Hut 
the  must  remiirUable,  perhaps  the  Icjuling,  feature  in  Constantino  was,  along 
witli  all  his  faults,  liis  evidently  sincere  love,  or  perhaps  rather  awe,  for 
(thristianity.  AL  de  Eruglie  describes  very  well,  and  with  some  humour,  hia 
e\'ident  disgust  when,  on  the  ftrsl  occasion  of  the  l>oiiatist  disputes  in  Africa, 
he  linds  that  the  CliristiHU  Chun'h  was  by  no  means  so  cumplet^dy  unitcnl  as 
he  had  t-akfii  it  to  W'.  His  own  lettfi-s  and  rescripts  arc  full  of  a  kind  of 
gnnniding  on  the  subjecL  "  I  had  ]iope*l,"  he  sjiys  more  than  once,  "that 
these  disputes,  whicli  have  FL-ally  nothing  serious  iii  them,  had  come  tn  an 
en<l ;  .  .  .  but  they  are  still  giviu)^  oci;;ision  of  scnudid  to  thaie  who 
refuse  to  obey  our  holy  religion."  Itut  impatient  imd  vacillating  on  such 
poiuts  US  he  often  was,  we  never  see  iu  ]iim  the  least  tt-ndency  to  llirow  thu 
bhuue  of  such  dissensions  ujxin  religion  itself;  and  on  uU  gn:ut  occasions,  likt> 
that  of  tlic  Council  of  ^licu'ji,  he  appcara  to  have  really  felt  n  deep  n-spect 
both  fur  it  and  its  repn.\sentalives.  Thu  following  passages  of  ^L  do  J3roglio 
seem  to  describe  him  justly  : — 

"Du  uio;u«rit  oH  il  s'a^ssait  do  I'E^llse  et  (II*  Ia  rclii^ion  Chn-tk'nne,  eetto  ftme  im- 
p&rieuoo  cl  (tit  v^priL  i-esohi  Beinbluitut  alU'iat^i  tout d'un  touy  d'besitatjuaa  c(  du  itorupulos. 
SjU  spntiififiit  d'uii  droit  t^ti-aiif^er,  le  rt'hi)>:i.t  d'lmo  verili-  <|u'il  n>ilt>utait  ruiis  In  Lien  oura- 
pr-endre,  la  grandeur  d'un  corps  Qiii  no  rooevait  bl'«  Ijiprtaita  ni^mojt  tpruvw  unf  digjiite 
indejiL'udanto  rintiuiidairtit  involontairemont,  II  *t»it  d^cid*  i  Unit  faire  poiir  j>uHir  la 
paix  Uan>  l'K|$liK,  uxii^ptc  i  y  fairo  lei  lui-oneiuc.  Ijou  iiupatii-ncc  vUit  coQt4<nii  r>ar  In 
cnuntc  d'uno  uiurpation  satTrilege  el  avec  plti»  d*  stifle  ijue  de  ai'ienct-  U  s'y  repreuait  a  plus 
d'uDp  fots  pour  itre  e6r  dp  pouvoir  agir  rn  liberty  dc  cumcieDcu  aux  ordros  d'uno  uiiCorite 
r«^sruliiro.  Tel  il  iw  aiontra  toiijours  dnm  les  lotigiips  querellcs  relij^ieURcs  qui  dr?''ltr--tit 
Bon  rvgnc;  ardent  k  prendre  parti  dans  i'EgUso,  maia  prompt  ii  t-n  changer,  jamnia  law^-  ct 
jonuua  fix^,  tnladgahle  et  intertoin,  pret  k  oinplo>'or  la  violence  pour  Mtnrir  la  religion, 
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jamau  pour  la  dntniner.  Rlen  ne  peint  p1it«  Ttrtnnent  la  natare  cimplc,  aino^rf,  aaurent 
ni^ine  KroMi6i'c  do  sa  foi.  Vm  irrainl  hoinnif,  Hi  jaloux  di?  p->mnuin(ii!r  d'untinttiro  ne  so 
monlra  dans  i'Kglisc  iiiquict  ct  iiijpLitiont  que  d'ubeir  k  iin  puuvoir  legitime." 

The  hist<>r>'  ot  the  pitched,  b»tlh;s  of  thu  Church,  its  great  counnila,  is 
describeil  by  M.  do  liroglio  with  .spirit,  ami  with  an  orthnclnxy  which  qiiita 
lebuta  hia  charge  a;;[iinst  himself  of  being  "nulleraent  thi^ologicn  rte  son 
mtlier."  The  jirincipal  oued  of  thu  tuw«  uro  fi\t» — Nica'a  (325),  Tyre  (33f»), 
Sarilica  (S^?),  Kiiiuui  (359),  and  Alcxaiidrin  (362);  and  eacli  luis  a  causidGr- 
ftblo  dramatic  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Athauasius,  thuugh  two  only  are  of 
much  doctriiml  impoiianco — 'Nica-a  and  Kiniini ;  in  the  lofit  of  which  tho 
West«ni  prelrttes  were  tricked  intu  signing  a  Semi-Arian  FormulB,  and,  iii 
Jerome's  plir.isej  "  ingemmt  totua  orbis,  et  Arianuni  30  esac  miratua  est.'* 
Hero  the  historic  gains  mucli  by  being  a  continuous  naiTation  instead  of  a 
eeriea  of  philos-iphical  di.s*jiiisiliuiifl,  like  inual  etM;h'.siustical  hi3t<n'ic3.  Thus 
the  Council  of  Tyre  farms  u  sjjirited  clmpU.T  in  the  Ul't;  of  Athanasius  ;  that 
of  Sardica  is  connected  with  Uosiiis  of  Conlova,  one  of  the  great  saints  of  the 
time,  the  religious  adviser  of  ConsUintino.  Milan  again,  il*  it  laji  be  cidled  a 
Cnuncil,  is  the  seene  of  the  daring  rosistanni;  of  I'ope  Liberius  and  Lueifer 
of  ('agliari  to  (.^onatantiua,  whih*  Rimini,  and  :be  contemjioraiy  Council  at 
Seleucia,  aru  the  iHM;«ainti  of  showing  tlie  ability  of  a  very  iTirmrkublu 
character,  tu  whom  31.  de  BrogUe  has  done  justice, — Hilar)-  of  Poitiers.  Uut 
the  chief  interest  is  rightly  ihi-own  upon  Niea^a,  the  one  pre-ciuiaout  Chureh 
Ojuncil,  doctruudly  and  historically ;  and  M.  do  IJroglie's  account,  as  well  us 
Dean  Stanley's,  make  it  a  grent  picture  at  once  of  the  Kiapiro  and  the  Church. 
First,  tliorii  ia  the  remarkable  fact  of  its  being  the  first  assembly,  with  freedom 
of  thought  ttudflpeiich,  since  th(i  <laya  of  tlui  Republic.  HXw.  whole  emjiirft 
is  stirred  with  excitement ;  for  nionth«  the  grojil  roaits  iire  covltimI  with  llio 
bishops  and  their  attendant^  some  tliree  thousand  of  wln^m  at  Kst  meet  at 
Nicjpa.  Then  come  thc4  stmnge  iliversitics  of  chariicter  and  appeaitmce — tho 
excited  Kgyptiiuw  ;  tho  four  or  five  bishops  from  the  extreiim  ICost ;  this 
•*Motro|M)Iilim"  of  Persia;  Hu;«iu>4,  tho  great  Spanian],  frt>m  Conlova ;  tho 
single,  light-hiiirod  Goth,  Tlieopbilus ;  the  liaiiil  of  the  oM  Confessors — 
Paul,  Pophnutius,  Potammon,  some  with  the  right  eye  torn  from  its  pocket, 
others  iiaiiitftrung  and  ilragging  their  wonndwl  limbs.  Then  again,  the  learned 
jKirty  of  the  Kusehii,  most  of  them  friends  to  Arius ;  Arius  himself,  a  tall, 
melancholy,  wildduoking  man  of  sixty,  whom  bis  euomiea  called  "the  mad- 
man of  Ari's;"  and  histly,  he  who  was  the  soul  of  the  Council,  and,  for  fifty 
years,  of  the  Church,  flud  almost  the  world, — who,  iu  tirmncs*,  enci^, 
knowledge  of  men,  was  more  than  a  match  for  them  all, — tho  little,  iiisigni- 
fit^ant-looking  df^con  of  twenty- tl  ve — -the  great  Atlmnaaiua.  Nor  should  Con- 
atantine  himself  be  forgotten,  ^xnth  nil  bis  strange  mixture  of  pomp,  exulta- 
tion, ami  modesty,  pn^-nting,  in  his  lofty  fiUdure,  noble  aspect,  and  blaze  of 
Oriental  m;ignilicence,  an  ap])earimfe  which  made  almost  the  whole  assembly 
reganl  him  txs  if  he  were  an  angid  sent  down  from  heaven  ;  he  himself  lilufth- 
ing  with  modesty  at  what  he  cnlled  •'the  eacred  company  be  enjoyed,'* 
faltering  in  hiti  steps,  and  standing  for  a  moment  motionless,  before  he  ^*4ited 
himself  oji  his  amull  gold  throne,  between  Hosiu.^  and  Eusebiua  Many  of 
tlke^o  points  liave  been  well  sei7.e<l  by  M.  de  lir<»glie,  who  sliall  give  us  a 
hrief  statument  of  the  result  of  the  Council : — 

"  Outre  le  m^riti*  d'nnc  porfaito  clarlfe,  \v.  mot  fwubitantieJ  avait  ravant«go  d'armr  k\k 

CitiTCiuont  cundiinanfe  pcir  Kiiebbc  d*t  Kif(jiii6dii:  dana  imo  lettre  qui  rirrulcit  s\;r  Ita 
ci  du  CuQttl'?.  11  Itii  iuii  done  iiniia^iblu  do  contiauer  ici  cottt-  ailhesion  vapticum 
qu'il  avoit  duiin^  jumiiic-1&  ^  tout  re  ijit'on  lui  arait  propotiii.  I<e  but  d'Athaiiaso  ^tftit 
ntt«iat.  On  uUaitduttn^orHina  le  f^onriln  ct-ux  qui  rouUnicnl  r«ndn*  un  humiuage  hid* 
c^rc  ik  la  Diviiut^  do  Jfesus  Christ  dc  t:«u.t  qui  ne  lui  payuient  que  le  vain  tribut  d'  as 
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respect  apparent.  Ausri  les  EuibtenB  embarroas^B  firent  ils  cclater,  inr  lo  champ,  xaut 
grnnde  rolere  ct  M  donnercitt  Ui  toutes  l«s  iip]Mirenc«s  du  Hcaitdnit*.  II«  ^tuont  uiipm- 
ublec  en  rmllemn.  ea  interpratations  litliculM  et  memo  tntonvi-nnute*  lur  le  un*  do 
I'cxpre&iion  proposff.  I*  Concile,  sans  B'intinieder,  soumii  la  pmpoiition  «  iiri  s^ricui 
examc-o,  ct  comuic  on  mronnut  qu'ollc  no  prC-tuit  ii  aucunc  d(^-5  si^iuiXLiiUona  iimuvoivis 
qu'on  vnulnit  y  truuvt_>r,  d'tin  kvia  oummun,  dotit  dlx-Mfpt  viiix  suulciiiiMit  y'sbhU-uttiint, 
lo  mot  cornuhstantiel  doit  4tro  ferit  dang  la  profession  do  la  foi." 

Coiuitantine'g  own  decree  foUowa — a  curious  comment  on  an  assertion, 
fur  too  cmumoii  in  M.  de  BrogliB,  that  tho  Churcli  repwliatoil  tojn{K>ta} 
jjcnaUies : — 

"  Ci:a»liuitino  Augiistr  am  RvfijueJ  et  oiix  pouplca: —  .  .  .  Arius  cynnt  tuitie  les 
hommcA  Di^ilmntd  ut  impies,  U  ett  itulc  qu'il  auHase  la  nitfaic  puino  (ju'cux.  .  .  .  Tous 
Iwt  livrea  Merita  par  Arius  dyvront  etnj  lirfl'w  par  Iw  fiammfii,  partout  on  Us  su  Iruavtmnt, 
atin  que  noa  Muloment  son.  odi(.'Ui«  doctrini^'  soit  an^&ntic,  Tiiois  que  la  ni^moirt'  m^mo 
n'en  passe  paa  &  la  jjuBti-ritfe.  Etje  d^dart  rfa  p/w*,  yiw  »i  gurt//H'uH  rtt  »urj>nji,  aynttt  mrAt 
UH  lirrt  d'jihHt,  et  ns  tc  br&le  pfi»  9ur  le  ehamii,  it  tuina  la  ptin*  tU  mort.  J.t  »»ppliat 
rapital  suifia  imu-.ediniement  la  dieouttrte  de  iti  fatiff.     Que  Lieu  roM  €oti$trv*  !" 

We  had  intended  to  Bay  a  word  on  the  pictaro  wliich  51,  dfj  Brut^'lif?  hiis 
given  118  lit'  Athanasius,  which,  with  thnao  of  t,'onstintino  and  .lidiiin,  ho  has 
drawn  carefully.  It  is  not,  however,  his  Ix'St,  and  Oibhan  has  shown  fur 
nioro  skill  in  bringing  the  whole  life  of  Athanosius  under  a  single  view.  But 
our  spuow  forbids  us  to  outer  on  tlio  character  of  one  who,  ]K'rhuiw»,  nhine  of 
all  the  heri^es  of  vcchgiujfiwtl  liistor}-,  has  united  all  sulTrages  in  his  favour, 
hiia  almost  changwl  Gibljon  into  an  eager  partisan  against  Arianisni,  while  he 
hasheeu  rightly  hailwl  by  ])ean  Stanley  us  "tluj  father  of  all  theology,  and 
the  founder  of  orthodoxy."  It  is  posftibly  liis  singuhir  union  nf  hrnini'»js  and 
intense  cunvietion  and  energj'  with  e<pial  modesty  and  nitxleratiun — a  very 
ruiti  anion  iu  meu  of  action, — which  has  won  for  him  this  pre-eminence. 
Ihit  wo  reserve  his  whole  character,  together  with  that  of  Julian,  for  another 
oceasinn. 

On  many  points  in  M.  do  Broglie's  vohimes  it  hns  benn  impoRsihUi  to  touch, 
HUi'h  as  the  foiiridatiun  of  Constjintiiinpln,  the  tmnsfonnation  of  Pagiuii.^m, 
antl  an  account  of  tlic  schools  of  Alexiindriu,  In  some  nf  tiic-se  we  tind  a 
■want  of  liveliness  and  fulness ;  but  the  gi-ace  and  clearness  of  the  style  aU>nes 
to  u  great  extent  for  these  defects.  Wo  will,  on  another  occasion,  follow  his 
description  of  a  period  more  nnhio  in  Ronie  respects  than  that  of  Constanliim 
— the  reign  of  Theodosins  ;  and  nieaiitinio  we  repeut  our  l)elief  tliat  this  pre- 
sent work  is  a  VAliuible  contrihutimi  t<i  the  hi.-^t^iry  both  of  "  the  <  'Imrch  ami 
the  Empire." 


Louis  XV,    Par  J.  Micuelet.     Paris  :  Chamberot     186C. 

This  recently  published  volume  of  'SL  Michelefs  history  eonUiius  tho 
earlier  ])ortion  of  the  reign  of  I^ouis  XV.,  ihjwn  to  the  conmiLncement  of  the 
Seven  Years*  War  in  ITf)?.  Its  leading  topics  of  interest  are,  therefore,  tho 
Ministry  of  Flenry  ;  tho  War  for  the  Polish  Succession  in  1731;  and  tho 
f.Jrent  Succission  War,  down  lo  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  the  conflict 
K'tween  the  King  and  the  l*nrlianieuts  ;  and  lastly,  the  private  and  scjiu- 
didous  history  of  the  morals  of  the  Court,  with  the  rise  of  tlie  literary  and 
sceptical  party  of  Voltiiire  and  iJiderot.  To  these  two  last,  which  uK'  in  fact 
by  far  the  greatest  featurt^s  of  the  reign,  AI.  Mielielut  has  devoted  his  chief 
attention. 

Grapliic  and  Hashing  as  51.  Michelet's  stylo  always  is,  hi.i  Liter  volunu.'s 
have  never  n.-alizcil  the  promise  of  his  eailier  ones.  This  is  partly,  no  duubt, 
from  Ids  negloct  of  Guhlsmith's  famous  cauoa  of  criticism,  that  "  tho  pictnro 
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vould  have  been  better,  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains."  He  has  inade 
80  many  dij^nreaaiorus  into  the  regions  of"  I,rfiFL'mnie,"  "L«  PrCtrpi,"  "L' Amour," 
"L'<)i8eaii,"  "  L'lnseclt',*'  that  lie  seems  to  liml  IiisUiry  compamtivt^lyilull 
aftur  thfso  exciting  subjects,  and  always  aims  at  ouliveiiin}^  it  by  an  infusion 
of  acundal,  wliich  is  not  indited  uninstructive,  but  is  out  of  all  propurliun  to 
the  more  eerious  parts  of  his  work.  But  lua  defects  of  style  tend  in  tho  sumo 
direction.  His  nartatiou,  il'  it  can  be  called  such,  \r&&  always  mere  allu>iion  ; 
but  thirt  wa«,  to  some  extent,  coiTOctwl  in  hi.-*  earlier  voliLniL--8  by  a  very  lary;e 
(]untatiun  of  orifj;inal  dfJcumtMiUt.  His  UUt  liistorieH,  written  more  lyircleHsly, 
contain  the  allusions  without  the  documents,  and  are  often,  in  their  imiTativo 
jwirts,  simply  luiintellif^ble.  An  eminent  writer  of  our  own,  Mr.  Carlyle,  10 
no  doubt  i>pen  to  tho  same  charge  ;  and  grvat  aa  is  the  genius  both  of  his 
'*  French  Hevolution  "  and  his  "  Crcmwell,"  it  may  Iw  donbtcil  whether  this 
ilefrrl  will  not  perioiwly  tnidunger  th*Mr  permanijint  ]«ipnlarity.  Ihit,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  ^I.  Mii-hi'let  has  undoul)tedly  given  us  many  vivid  pictures,  a  few 
of  whicli  we  will  place  before  our  readers. 

T.  It  is  nt'f'dlesa  to  say  much  of  the  clmracter  of  T^nis  XV.  :  the  most 
degraded — without  excepting  that  of  the  liegeut,  D'Orl^uns — wliicit  has 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  two  last  centuries.  His  own  people,  when  tliey 
began  to  underst^ind  him,  compared  him  to  the  \vgr3t  of  the  \  aloia, — "  It  is 
Henry  II!.  over  again."  Ihil  tlu^  most  astonishing  fact  in  connection  with 
him — and  it  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the  royalist  days  of  France, — is 
tliat  not  only  was  be  an  object  almost  of  idolatry  in  his  youth,  but,  even  in 
1744,  wlien  his  vices  were  full  blown,  the  President,  Ileuault,  describes  hini, 
"  in  his  sleek,  official  way  " — wu  r^uote  Mr.  Cnrlyle's  words, — as  follows  ; — 

"  Tbc  sunmmp  of  Bien-Aitn&  will  luavo  posWrttv  in  no  doulit  as  to  its  meaning. 
Louis  XV,,  in  IT'H,  when  flyinp  to  thu  lusisuinft.'  yf  Alsace,  woa  arrci^twl  at  iMeti'.  by  a 
malLiiJr  which  threatened  to  cat  short  his  days,  At  the  n<^«'s  of  thin,  I'aris,  all  in  terror, 
SL't'uitfd  a  city  taken  by  storm  ;  the  c-hun-hL's  rt-suuuilcd  with  supplications  and  groasts  ;  the 
prayers  of  pricstj)  aiid  |iO(i])le  wero  evdry  luomcnt  iutemiptcd  by  their  sobs,  and  it  was 
Iruiu  nn  int*m>st  no  ih-ar  ami  tfmlw  thiit  this  Mum:ini',i  «»f  '  Biun-Aim£ '  fashioni'd  itself,  A 
title  higher  still  than  all  the  rest  which  this  great  (iriuce  has  earned." 

A  more  curious  instance  of  "  Pro\'ida  Pomjwin  dedt-rat  i  'ampania  fehres," 
&c.,  conlil  hardlj' be  quoted.  He  was  then  forty-two  or  forty-three  years 
olil.  In  the  next  thirty  years  his  immoralities  had  equalled  anything  recorded 
of  the  worst  days  of  Kome  ;  and  the  "Piircs  aux  Cerfs,"  the  foul  Harem, 
"the  five  hundretl  thousantl  ghosts  who  sank  shamefully  on  so  many  Imltle- 
licMs,  from  Rosbach  to  Quebec,  that  his  harlot  might  take  revengo  for  an 
epigram,"  liad  made  hia  very  courtiers  regartl  him  as  a  monster,  '*  wliusw  whole 
existence  seemed  one  hideous  abortion  and  mistake  of  nature."  Few  will 
forget  Mr.  Carlyle's  description  of  the  scene  in  the  (Eil  de  Bccuf,  on  bis 
deathbed. 

M.  Michelet  haa  given  us  two  vivid  descriptions  of  his  early  life — ^onc,  of 
hia  cruel  marriage,  and  the  other  of  the  incident  to  which  wc  Imve  just 
referred,  lie  was  nmrried,  at  fifteen,  to  Maria  Leczinska,  daughter  of  the 
tituUr  King  of  Poland  : — 

**  Scd  tristea  habitudes  d'onfonce  semhlaicnt  I'aToir  s£ch£.  Son  plaisir  dfes  i|ii'il  fut  iin 
pou  ]f;mnd,  n'etait  pas  d'uu  eteur  gai,  d'une  nature  bonne ;  c'<l*tait,  de  foiro  lei  matrre  et  do 
leair  tcole,  d'user  nvcc  ses  tcoliera  de  seTericlis  libertines  (Msurepas).  Mori*,  presqae 
nial(:T^  lui,  comme  on  a  va,  it  fut  »ix  niois  soiia  voix  ([>i'il  avail  uiiu  femuie.  KUe  nvait 
vinttt-deux  ans,  liii  quinze.  Kile  n'etait  pas  belle,  mais  trN  charmantc.  Kile  einit  tout- 
ik-foit  a  son  pece.  et  si  aimee  de  Ini,  que  sa  mkxxs  en  6tait  jolonse.  £llc  nvoit  I'air  un  peu 
gxifon,  d'un  enfant  bon  ct  doiu,  et  de  jic-tit  esprit.  Mais  jataois  rneur  dc  Alio  ne  ront  au 
mariagc  plus  amaureu.t,  plus  ti^ndn*.  Le  Itoi  de  Franco  avait  k\k  son  r^vr ;  on  lui  aroit 
prUit  qii'uUc  I'aurait.  II  fut  lo  ciol  pour  i-lle.  .  .  .  Cctto  grande  EUe,  iaooeente  et 
tfcmbhuite,  pr^s  de  cet  enfaiit  vicieux,  oe  fut  longteinps  pour  lui  qu'un  autru  camande, 
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ndinii  tieur,  plus  finiimin.     Kilo  raimiut  trop  ponr  1e  chnn^-r.     FItIc  6toit  si  faiUe  poitr 
lui  (iiw,  quuDil  il  fut  muJade,  on  eont  qu'elle  mourtnit  cUe-uiiiuo." 

2.  As  to  the  popular  feeling  in  1744,  when  Louia  whs  attacked  by  fever 
at  Metz  :^ 

**  L«)  4  Ao&t,  It!  Boi  tomlio.  Cost  U  fiim  putride,  alarmo  immenw.  Que  To-t-on 
doTonirF 

"Un  a  fait  cent  rfei-its  do  la  donleur  du  poiiple,  drs  Eglisei  nu!6g6c«,  doi  priiren,  dw 
plciin,  ties  Baui^lota.  U  I'Mt  nor  qu'on  f^ardnit  alun  b«^aU')oiip  de  oet  amour  do  m&ri-,  que  la 
fraucE?  UMiil  uu  pour  renfuiit  LouU  XV.  Muu  ud  u.  dit  tru}i  pou  quo,  douK  cuttu  douii:ur, 
la  tuiTi'Ur  de  I'cjivasion,  I'clfroyalilu  rurit  dc  ce  ([u'iU  faiAaienl  en  .VImico.  (hi  les  cmil  Sk 
I*ar(4.  lAiuentable  faiblcif»}  d  uiiu  gntudu  imtiou  ciuL  <d  I'roit  ou  pt^rduo  ou  isauvfee  dans 
uii  horon>e  I" 

\L  A  .SyliimU'  liku  Louis  wiis  not  Hkoly  to  be  mucli  of  a  -warrior,  and  wbon 
ho  appoart'J  at  the  campjiij^  of  Flanders,  in  1744,  it  wtw  *•«  rot'turfy  and 
witli  the  rfi^jninj^  mistresa,  La  Tonmellc,  at  hia  side.  All  tbc  wars  of  tlio 
rfi^n  wen:  indoeti  mon?  or  less  disgraceful  to  France,  with  tliR  exception  of 
the  first,  the  Wtir  of  tho  Polisli  Siii't  essiou,  in  whicb  IJ^^rwick  commanded,  and 
waa  killed  at  PhUi|mburg.  In  the  j:rii.it  "War  of  the  ^ucccsaioii,  Franco,  with- 
ont  the  smallest  pidoxi,  Jiiiricil  witli  Frcderii.-  in  hi»  Hhainnlcss  atttmipt  to 
disnicmbor  tlio  domininns  of  tlio  y'^inig  Mariji  'nicrestu  Wv  ncetl  not  hero 
repoM.  the  story  of  the  lliuigiirians,  with  their  &bout  of  "  Morianinr  pro  Itogc 
noRtro,  Maria  Theresa  !  "  cnmins:  tn  the  rescue  ;  and,  aft<?r  a  few  gleams  of  siie-- 
cesa^  tln-yreiuih  werenejirly  destmyed  lit  lYigtio;  were  only &avod  at  l>ettin^en 
by  tlie  blunileia  of  oiu-  uwii  C»eoi-gi>  I  \. ;  and  eau  scaixely  be  said  to  havv  won 
at  Fontenoy,  fii>tn  the  aliriost  e<pial  want  of  eapoeity  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  Two  storii-s  have  made  the?c  battles  famous,  if  not  exactly 
glorious,  in  our  military  annals.  The  first,  we  believe,  belongs  to  r)et- 
ttn{»en,  where  the  eonmiamler  of  Hie  Knylif^li  guarls,  witli  oM-fiishioned 
pnlitcnc&j  (and  Ijefore  the  days  of  rifli><l  muskets  or  nee*llo-gUM8),  otfereil  the 
F'reneli  the  ftrst  (irv, — "  JIei«ieurs  de  la  (Janle  fram;ai«',  tirez  It's  iireiniers." 
Tlie  other  is  a  far  wore  remaikable  one,  when  thy  faraims  Fnglish  roliunn  at 
Fontenoy,  ill  led  and  niauaMivrecl,  wedye*l  itself  into  the  mid^He  of  the 
French  luroy,  and  by  sheer  doyge"!  cuiirage  alinoet  won  the  \ictory.  Marshal 
Saxe  eonwnandi-d  tlje  Freneh.  M.  Miehelel'saeeount,  which  is  nercr,  whan 
he  can  help  it,  favourable  to  the  Kngliwh,  is  as  fullows  : — 

"  1*0  roriit  fut  pa».se  par  les  AnRlaU.  Kt  I'on  pnwa  encore  ontro  Ics  dcut  rrdoutos  nout 
Ib  i^rile.  Cuttu  gt^lt!  fllo-Diiiao  tit  m-itoi-  Ifn  An^Iiiii,  Irs  miupd  en  une  culnnnci.  .  .  . 
Kile  aviui^iit,  «t  faisait  quelqiics  pa«.  .Vi>  AntiVM  durant  eUe  avan^o  :  el  ft-  qui  est  but 
L'tst  que  Matirici*  trembluiit  pour  le  Hot  rui)nneu<,'ait  k  i-irertuer  la  retroil^.  Maid  pltuieurs 
ne  vouUient  pus  bc  rrtirer,  Xoii  Irlandais  fromi&taii'Ut  di*  fuivur.  Co  HrKK-tucIo  terrible,  i-i 
rapproehe  du  H<>i  le  tit  snor  Jk  fntMH>9  f^outios.  II  dosDcndit  plus  bos.  Tons  nutuur  de  lui, 
fort  6mua.  Lk  una  dtAnienC  quo  di  U<  Kul  tucttait  ca  flunM&  «i  t&te  sacr^<<,  on  puumut 
dispoaor  de  co  grus  corps  qui  li>  gardait.  Que  Ic  Boi  purt  |uirt  an  combat,  uul  n'co  avut 
m^mo  ridf>c.  Heaucoup  rt'j^nlaiftit  dt  travt^n  ce  moulin  qui  paialysait  lea  vix  niiUe 
Iiommo^  dt>  la  mfiiiiDn  du  Koi,  qui  gordait  us  canons,  si  n^cpsAoires  alors.  F.n  lod  faisant 
tinT,  on  avnit  chance  enrnre.  .  .  .  Kii-hi.4ien  ha5>arda  de  dire  'Qii'il  taucirait  dcB 
cftuuiis.*  'On  le«  prendre?"  dit  un  caurtipin.  'Tout  pic»;  je  vions  den  voir.'  *Oiri, 
mais  le  Manitbal  tl^-limd  quo  Von  v  louche.  Le  Iloi  pt:ut  I'onlonner.*  IJlt-dcMus  giund 
Kilenrj?.  (Kit-bidti'il  vt-ntan-s  to  osli,  ami  tho  king  all  in  u  Ircmblo  roii»fnla.)  C-js  nanona, 
k  I'inBtunt  train*:*  devanC  la  mnsse  Anuluiiv,  tiTCA  il  qai-Iqucs  iios,  y  fiirat  une  hunible 
tXDUce.  l<ti  Itui  Y  luchn  aa  maiaon.  'ioua  se  bmceix-nt,  mbtoM  les  po^on.  .  .  .  Ijk 
onfonDfl  qui  en  six  heurei  dcvoit  avfiir  pvrda  beauooup,  n'utait  pltu  que  dc  dix  uiUe 
homilies;  ct  suuit  la  ckiu^'  tdlc  I'uudit." 

AVe  may  briefly  add  Voltaire's  account  of  a  feat  uf  arms  wbicb  recalLa 
AlbucTB  and  Balokiava: — 

"  Kvgiaient  ofti^r  re)!iment  attar.ktd  thorn,  bat  the  En^^lish  column,  faring  on  all  ndei, 
drove  thom  all  buck.     Tliere  was  nvtlung  but  utouishmust  and  i;o&l'u5ioa  throughout  the 
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army.  Marshal  Siuc«  onlcreil  the  cavalry  to  fall  upon  tho  rolumn,  but  tliey  hail  no  eflect 
upon  a  body  of  inliintr}'  «o  dis4:i|)lin«d  and  wa  intrepid.  If  the  Dutch  had  passed  the 
nxloubtd,  and  given  pruper  assutiiDce  to  the  Eogliab,  tho  Krcuck  would  havu  hud  uo 
chance  of  efi<.'apc," — £i^<^«  de  Louit  JlV. 

III.  A[.  K[ioht>lct  has  scarcely  dnne  jiutic^  to  tho  Ust  vnd  gallanfc 
8tru;y;les  of  tlie  French  Porluiiuents.  Their  hnal  effort  indeed,  in  1 770,  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  tho  present  volume  ;  and  wo  can  but  briefly  alludo  to 
n  struggle  which,  ■with  chrtractenatic  Jiffcrencca,  curiously  respniblca  tho 
twinning  of  our  own  Civil  War.  'ilie  resemblance  lies  in  the  fa*:t  that  the 
subject  of  ilisjmto  was  chiefly  &  religions  one  ;  it  was  on  th«  famous  liuU 
**  Unigenitus/'  tho  final  decision  in  1715  of  tho  Court  of  Rome  aj^ainat 
Jansenism,  which  was  directly  aimed  at  a  boolc  still  well  known  ninonjjst 
ourselves — Quesnel  on  ihpi  Gospels.  Tho  result  of  tliia  had  licen  tliat  tho 
Jesuit  party,  embracinp  all  the  higher  clcrgj"',  rofuseti  the  BacramenU  before 
death  to  every  one  who  wuuld  not  make  a  striot  Muliniat  coufeasion 
of  faith.  This  roused  the  old  Uallican  spirit  of  the  French  lawyers;  and 
tho  Parliameiil*  and  the  Jan«eitL8ts  mij^ht  have  fought  a  succeflsful  Iwittle,  if 
the  latter  Irnd  not  offendcl  the  Uterary  men  of  the  time,  both  by  their 
asserted  miracles,  and  by  their  piety.  Besides  this,  as  Toccjxieville  has 
remarked,  "  the  nation  about  1 750  liad  lost  all  taste,  and  even  all  idea, 
of  liberty.''  Still,  the  French  lawyers,  who  have  been  always  the  honour- 
able defenders  of  Fi*eneh  liberty,  died  gallantly.  The  Parliament  of  Paris 
declared  it  ille>p»l  in  the  clei'^y  to  rr'fiise  the  ^mcmmeuts,  unci  wlu-n  the  King's 
Council  and  the  ^Vrchbishop  of  Paris  resisted,  it  seized  the  t<>niporalities  of 
the  latter,  and  voted  its  own  permanence,  until  it  should  bo  dissolved. 
by  force.  In  the  end,  tho  King  held  "  a  Tted  of  Justice,"  and  rpLished  all  the 
acts  of  tho  Piirliament.     A  hundred  and  iifty  members  resigneii 

Tlie  last  scene  is  described  in  Ids  usua^  style  by  M.  Jlichelut: — 

"  1.0  13  Dw-ombrc,-  par  im  temps  beau  et  froid,  un  grand  appareil  militaire  oerupc  P.nria 
Nlencieiix.  I'our  la  prtimiC're  fuia,  It;  Parlcmout  lui-nifiine  ne  divsae  pas  It*  Lit  do  JufltifO. 
11  rBt'iL-4i>  do  cottpirvr  »u  meurtro  de  la  lai.  Co  Hont  les  Ouvricrs  du  Tj/ran  <^ui  out  onvahi 
lo  palaie  ot  tont  prepare. 

"  Ix  It/ran,  r'ttii  le  mot  noiiTOaa  t\\\*an  ^ehanpo  i  voii  ba«M. 

••  Ueiix  (-hanilirei  dca  enqufitfR  awut  cHttlivamcnt  wippnui^s  ct  plus  dc  eoiianto  ron- 
fc^iUtrm.  Ixs  rnt'Icmcnt  c*t  nnitilc  un  la  p:»rtic  atrtivu,  arJento  aux  r^nioiitran«t>a  politiqnts, 
ailx  accusations  du  clergi.  Mniutt^nant,  an  ParIf:m>Bnt  (^unuqiiP  Dt  6ni'rv6  quu  VB-t'Oa 
urilonner  P 

'*  1.  SotniiisnioH  au  I'ape. — Toatc  afiain)  de  cc  genre  ira  anx  nenls  jngce  d'KgliM.  L« 
Boi,  quoiqu'il  denire  le  sihince,  d^ularc  que  Ics  6vJk)ufti  peavont  dire.ue  qu'ild  veolcnt, 
'  s'ils  le  disL-nl  Jivfc  iiharil^.' 

**  2.  Sonmittioa  ati  Hot. — Lc  Psrirment,  desonnau  simple  aartfae,  en  registre  aunitOt  qua 
Ic  Kut  a  c-couti'  K4  remoatmDcei.    Bcniootranoea  illusoires." 

AVe  must  not  follow  M.  Micholet  much  farther  at  present.  Tie  has 
dear.rilM'd  with  a  great  dual  of  spirit  tlic  geufwl  excitement  almut  this  time, 
wliich  re.sulti-d  iu  l>aniicnitV  almost  mock  attempt  at  the  King's  assassination  : 
the  fieopk".  shoutiiifT  "  Brtilons  Versailles !"  the  women,  furious  at  the 
trfpanninp  of  mere  children,  assailing  the  King  ;  the  belief  of  the  .Fnnscnists 
that  "fire  from  heaven  would  fall  on  Versailles."  The  whole  histor>'  of  tho 
poor  wretch  Damiens,  who  seems  merely  to  have  intendetl  to  frighten  the 
Kiiif^,  and  only  scratched  him  with  a  penknife,  is  also  well  described, 
t<pgelher  with  tho  incredible,  undcscrihuble  torture*,  whieh  themselves  are 
an  indication  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  utter  profli^^acy  had  taken 
the  hearts  out  of  men  and  women.  The  endurance  of  the  wrotehed  man 
eurpaascd  beUef.  They  wi-nhed  to  force  him  to  compromise  either  Jarisenists 
or  Jesuits,  but  he  stolidity  dBclared,  "  Point  do  complices  ni  do  coraplot." 
M.  Michelet  does  not  mention  ths  saying  attributed  to  him  on  the  day 
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of  execution,  "Oui,  le  jour  Ecra   lonjfiie,  mains  i!  finira  en  fin."     The 
execution  itself  scarcely  beara  referring  to : — 

*'  Cetto  horrible  c}ios«  eut  lieu  \v.  28  Mam.  J'aimo  mioux  que  lo  grffffior  rarontp.  11 
Eiiit'it  rhommeet  il  est  timl,  tnnt  <)Ti'il  en  rtsta  tin  morccau.  .  .  .  Sur  I'^chafjucI  on 
liii  bt-iUa  d'abont  la  msin  qui  tcnait  1«  ccuti-au.  Ju  lui  dcmandai  u-s  rotupUt-t^.  11  ue  di£ 
ricn.  Tut  alurs  IbiiniiU'  aux  Iims,  cuiss«a,  l-\-  lunDii'Ilua ;  ct  <lf»«u)<  on  jt'tail  liiiilt',  jH>ix,  circ, 
Boufrw  et  [iloujb  foiiilu.  II  cirtit,  *  Mon  Uieu,  du  la  force  !  Seipieur,  ayex  piliij !  Dieu, 
dtniiK'K  tnui  lu  palk'iicu  !'  \\  dtuit  furl,  vl  (^uatre  fortx  dii'vaux  nv  jmrbiit  r<!'i-artc1i.'r.  On 
en  ajouta  deux  avec  peu  do  buccIib.  Le  boiirtrnu  syant  ytiii£  dptnanda  mix  rnramis^airM 
porminion  dt>  donner  ua  coup  de  tronchoir  aux  jointures.  Cola  ourait  Irop  abrigv, 
jToM^rr  (i'timatfNrs  tft^tinyui*,  dt  ^retdt-t  tltimrt,  '/ui  utaimt  hne  chcr  let  critUi.t  th  Im 
gmre,  H'anratfHt  pat  tn  fiom-  Uur  ardent.  A  la  tonguv  on  permit  do  trauobcr.  ...  11 
cxpira  ii  six  licurcs  im  quart,  Ic  jour  fbiiasant  (28  Uara,  1757]." 

BimI  thinp8  have  Ijcen  done  in  Knjjlaml,  hut  vre  may  thank  Gofl  that  no 
Buch  uninm^'inftblo  ferocity  is  known  in  our  onnala.  In  earliur  days,  when  even 
worse  cruelties  ■vvtre  ilone  upon  th«  Temjilara  in  France,  it  ia  a  nnhlc  trait  of 
our  fathers  that  "nuUua  tortor  in  regno  .\n|,'liie  invcniri  potuit."  Tho 
rliffcrenoe  has  stamped  the  history  of  tho  two  countricp.  Vioh'ut  and 
fe^K■.ious  as  the  tirst  Krcncrh  liovuhition  wa.<!,  we,  are  inchned,  if  not  to  thank 
<«od  tlmt  it  liap]ii'ned,  at  all  eventa  to  helicve  tliat  it  has  made  it  intpossihlo 
for  any  liumnn  heinR  ever  aj^'ain  to  ploy  the  demon  over  his  fellow-citsiturea 
after  tho  fashion  of  Ijouis  XV. 


WonU  of  Co»t/i/rf  /or  the  Wat^'airt^  the  U  t'drj/,  the  Sich\  un>f  the  AtjciL 
Gathr.if^  ftvm  the  Writinffs  of  thu  Wise  ami  Ootid.  With  an  Intro- 
tltictitm.  Ity  John  Mobris,  Uambridye:  I)eight*)n  and  Belt  Lon- 
don :  liell  and  Daldy. 

This  is  a  goodly  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  carefully  got  up:  and 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  its  inside  is  still  better  than  its  outside.  Mr. 
MniriR  has  carefully  etdli*d  all  nobh-  and  ctmiforting  sayings  about  ifeath 
fi-om  writings  and  bioj^ntphic!*,  anrivnt  and  modem,  and  sown  them  bn>ad- 
ciifit  on  his  cttmely  pugcs.  TJm  Kiok  may  bi'  a  "welcome  jjiwlinie  and  a 
grcnt  consolation  to  those  wlio  an.*  laid  by  in  sicknens  ;  luit  it  may  id.so 
he  proiitably  studied  by  idl,  at  all  tiiufs.  We  Bi'eiu  to  niins  fiom  it  sonm 
tif  the  vprj'  chijyjest  sayings ;  and  8(.'mc  few  have  been  inaerlcil  which 
certainly  did  not  deson-e  a  placu  iu  such  company.  Take,  for  example, 
that  of  SpnrgeoM,  No.  211  :  "r}iri.'*t  is  the  reajH-r  who  ruts  his  own  corn. 
Hi*  will  not  tniat  an  angel  to  du  it"  But  wliy,  then,  doi-s  nur  Lonl  him- 
self, iu  lIiH  iiitfrfiretation  of  a  parable  ubout  the  ruttifuj  uj  Hh  vuru^  Udl  us, 
**  llie  re:iiK'r3  are  th«  angels  '*  ]  U  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  iguorimt  of  his  Bible, 
why  should  Mr.  Morris  record  this  ignorance  as  a  thing  in  wluch  the 
thoughts  of  Cluistians  should  shai*  1  Then,  again,  we  have  some  sayings 
which  are  the  veriest  commonplace  ;  e.  g.y  that  from  Chatterton,  No.  07!), — 

*'  Quod  Conyngc,  '  Tya 
A  goo{Iliti  tliynfire 
Ti>  bc'O  iircpan-'ii  to  dye. 
And  from  tlivs  «orlde  of  ^^yae  and  grefe 
To  Godd  in  heaven  to  live  :  *  '* 

that  of  Matthew  Henry,  No.  700,  "We  know  God  will  bring  us  t*i  death, 
and  il  is  our  great  conceni  to  be  ready  for  it:"  that  of  Bi^ihop  Jewel,  Na 
I. '540,  "'Jho  death  of  a  godly  man  is  nothing  else  but  a  sleep  :"  tliat  of 
Nn]K)leon  Buonaparte  (*^u.,  one  of  "/At?  w/^Jd  und  ffood"  I  see  title),  No. 
1689,  ''Our  hour  in  marked,  and  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  claim  a  moment 
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longer  of  life  than  faUi  lias  preile«tineil  tia."  We  can  hfinily  acquit  Mr. 
Morris  of  a  blunder  itk  his  No.  594,  which  makes  noiiaenae  of  one  of  the 
finest  aayinga  of  tSliakspcaro.     Would  it  bo  iK-licved  that  ho  prints 


instead  of 


"To  die,  to  tlcep 
No  morCi  and  b;  a  sleep  to  uy  vu  end,'*  &c. 

"  To  die,  to  sleep : 
No  more  :  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  to  end,"  &c. 


It  i»  perhaps  hardly  fair  of  Mr.  Slorria  to  entitle  hia  book  generally 
"  W^ords  of  Couvfort,"  stcting  tlwt  all  the  quotations  ryfer  to  one  subject 
amon;;  the  many  on  which  comfDrt  id  requinjU.  Wn  Had  ex]M:cted,on  oiwn- 
inff  it,  to  find  a  chapter  on  Ijereavemont,  one  on  loss  of  substance,  one  on 
failing  powers  and  old  age,  tfec,  lVc.  Wg  would  invito  Jlr.  Morris  to  try 
his  hand  on  some  of  theso :  a  good  book,  fl.  ;;.,  of  the  kind  of  which  this  is 
the  oxiim|'>hs  might  be  conipilod  for  the  consolation  of  the  bereaved.  Kone 
more  ^latUy  turn  to  books  written  for  them,  or  more  simply  accept  touchiug 
wonls  of  comfort. 

We  may  mention,  in  concluding  our  notice,  that  an  introduction  in  verse 
of  the  clepiac  metro  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,"  possesses  grvat  merit 
without  being  of  a  high  jjoetical  onler. 

Wo  heartily  wish  the  work  Clod  speed  on  its  labour  of  consolation. 


27w  Journal  0/  a  Waifiiig  Gentlcicoman.    Edited  by  Beatrice  A.  Jourdax. 
London :  Sampson  Low  A:  Co. 

This  is  a  little  took  in  the  style  with  which,  iirst  the  reality  of  "  Pepya'a 
I)iaT>%"  auil  then  the  fiction  of  Miss  Manning's  works,  have  made  U3 
familiar.  It  ]iui-iinrtfl  to  date  from  the  Tpar  1677,  the  time  of  buniing 
witclua  and  iK-rsecutin^  t,(uakera  and  Nrn u: on fn musts. 

We  have  not  read  two  pages  before  we  are  ])laa'd  in  a  ('uiious  dilemma, 
from  wlii(-li,  owing  to  tlie  altsence  of  anj'  preface  or  other  explanatory 
mutter,  we  gain  no  deliverance.  A  footnote  (p.  2)  informs  ns  that  "  the 
original  is  in  cypher."  Kow  if  this  information  is  itself  jw/r/  a/  the  Jicthn, 
we  can  only  sny  that  it  seems  to  ns  to  trench  very  much  on  the  province  (tf 
wliat  is  politely  called  a  "fib  :'*  if  we  are  to  accept  it  as  matter  of  fact,  a 
more  marvellous  veritable  diary  was  never  kept— a  diar>*  in  which  every 
myaterioua  circumstance,  or  fact  previously  unknown,  is  carefully  explauicd, 
we  suppt>s8  for  the  benefit  of  the  diarist  hei-suif 

The  story  is  a  simple  one  enough,  ami  not  badly  told  :  and  the  manners 
and  ways  of  the  time  are  as  well  m*.«umetl  as  in  most  books  of  this  kind. 
Granted  a  certain  amount  of  resuliiig,  and  an  average  power  of  ibamatizing, 
this  sort  of  writing  seems  to  sit  very  easy  on  our  lady  authors.  But  wc 
venture  to  think  that  tho  public  have  had  nearly  enough  of  it 

The  Oherhvul  find  lU  Oheiertt:  JEx^iforcfi  awl  Ilhtgtrniefl  tctth  Jce-axe  and 
Camera.  By  H.  B.  Gborob,  M.A-,  Editor  of  tho  Alpine  Jourmth 
The  Ph(»togrftphic  Illustrations  by  EnyBST  Edwards,  B.A.  London  : 
A.'  W.  Btumett. 

This  is  a  splendid  book :  good  in  itR  matter,  good  in  its  illustrations, 
and  thorougldy  well  got  up  and  put  out  of  hand.  It  nutates  how,  in  the 
autumn  of  l;»st  year,  a  party  of  hve  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  four  ladies, 
accomplished  various  expeditions  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  :  tho  narratives 
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being  divcrsificttl  Ly  digrussions  more  or  less  scicntiEc,  iu  which  th?  pheno- 
tiiena  of  glaciers  oi-l'  dL'scribed  u]>  to  tlio  lateat  Uuories  of  modem 
pliilosophera. 

We  ilo  ikH  want,  it.  id  tnio,  for  immlHir  of  omanieiital  quartos,  irhereby  tlifi 
eoiisniis  of  dmwing-rooiii  lounging  may  ho  rendciRj  amusing  and  profitable: 
but  we  tloubt  whether  this  mny  not  bear  away  the  prize  fn-»m  thrm  all,  ia 
the  solid  gain  wliicli  may  Iw  got  fi*oni  it;  in  tbu  amount  of  the  very  best 
infunnation  on  every  ]>art  of  its  subject.  It  liaa  aUn  the  advantA^o  of  being 
a  wiso  and  experienced  coua<icller  for  all  those  (and  who  in  the-su  Jays  is  nol 
autr»ig  tilt*  number  1)  who  are,  or  intend  to  become,  Alpine  toiirista.  And  if 
our  jmnmLhesizi'd  question  admit  of  a  negative  answer  in  tlio  oiisf  of  those 
vhoso  elinibing  <luy»  are  post,  tlien  wo  may  still  Bay,  that  no  book  of  Alpine 
ndvunturc  which  we  luive  read  will  moiv  vividly  and  plojuaatly  re<:^ll  those 
gloriouB  da^  of  crisp  mountain  air — those  spotluss  peiiks  ond  laces  of  path- 
less rock,  than  this  of  ifr.  (ir(.*orgo'ft. 

The  [ihotogi'apha  arc  very  beautifuL  Their  clear,  stern  iaithfii]neR?i  to 
nature'ji  forms,  mthout  any  of  the  medium  tbi-ongh  which  naluru  Ktiftens 
nnd  idealiztjs  thosii  forms,  never  strikes  oiio  )noro  than  wln'n  they  roptcsent 
these  Alpine  regions,  where  so  much  of  the  effect  on  the  human  eye  ia  oiring 
to  the  veil  of  atmospheric  colour.  This  defoct  however  doca  not  disqunJify 
them  from  doing  the  work  here  re«|uircd  of  them  as  illuatratioiia,  except 
pfrhaps  in  one  respect :  th*i  inability  to  n-preaent  distance.  An  (jffect 
of  distance  iu  photograph  being  solely  dejx-ndent  on  the  illusion  of  per- 
8j>octivLi, — ill  cas<!8  where  that  illusion  is  not  favoured,  but  Ik  even  counter- 
acted by  the  r<!lative  position  of  masses  of  substance,  the  real  relative 
distance  of  objects  is  disguised  and  sometimes  even  reverscwh 

One  misgiving  crosses  ns  as  wo  enjoy  theso  exquisite  delineations  of  rock 
and  crevasse.  When  our  grandcliil^ireu  tuin  over  the  leaver,  what  will 
they  lind  \  "Will  they  have  to  ask  us  wlmt  once  occupied  the  placu  of  the 
blank  squares  of  yoUowiah  brown  \  whether  those  ghostly  outlinoa  were  ever 
lilled  upi     M'ho  knows  J 


PoatJiummtg  Gleaninffa  from  a  Couniri/  Hector's  Stiuhj:  nJm  Etnat/tt 
contrihutcd  io  ihe  " S>itur<hitj  Review"  By  the  late  Rev.  E.  Bl-doe, 
B.A.,  Hector  of  Bi-atton  (.'lovelly,  Dovon,  one  of  the  Transhitors  of  the 
"Oxfoi-d  Library  of  the  Fathers."  Edit^^d  by  the  Eev.  It  B.  KixiiiCAX, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Tiiitugeh     London  :  Kiviogtuns. 

On  opening  this  book,  we  natundly  looked  for  some  notice  of  its  author  j 
but,  over  and  alwve  the  infonuatiou  in  the  title-page,  all  that  wc  fiud  ia  this 
in  Mr.  Kinsman's  preface, — 

"  Of  the  Author  luuiecli;  the  Kditor  vouU  onljr  remark,  that  be  wu  both  a  learned 
thoolofiioii  auJ  lui  nt-curoto  tuid  alilo  scholar,  while  ho  possessed  a  roiod  of  no  onliuarv 
grasp,  whii-h  wtu  rirhly  slarcd  with  tho  moHtTaried  ktiowledfje.  On  all  subjects  to  which 
ihu  lato  Mr.  Htid^c  dt>vo1cd  his  Uiboiirs  aiul  Btiuly,  ho  niiyht  be  (luotcd  as  a  anfu  autljrmty, 
wbilo  with  many  of  tho  inoit  intcrcfitiug  quo&tiuiu  of  the  day  ho  wu  intiaiAtely  utd  fully 
Rcquftinted.'* 

But  this  is  really  not  enough  therewith  to  light  up  an  ordinary  man's 
posthtunous  remains.  Their  interest,  unless  they  are  something  far  beyond 
thi-p  average  of  essays  and  articlce,  will  dupond  on  tho  vlan  which  a  liloliko 
biography  can  croato  for  tlie  few  days  during  which  a  reader  ia  employad  on 
the  book. 

M'e  further  arc  informed  that — 

"  The  publication  of  the  foUon-ing  pagca  it  the  rcaolt  of  an  earnest  desiiv  on  tlic  part  of 
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0iA  Ufitor  lo  1)«np£t  the  family'  of  the  author,  irho  br  his  recent  death,  and  {rom  a  totn- 
binatioD  of  unfortunato  circunutanciu,  am  left  unprovidctl  for." 

Wo  have  in  thttu  cluetiy  notices  of  books,  ■well  written,  in  a  eloAr  and 
simplti  style,  ami  with.  :i  fair  seaBoninj*  of  aath*e  wit.  and  spirit.  Wo  would 
ioiitiuitiu  Cii[wciully  tUe  Urst  in  tlio  boolc,  on  au  American  tlicory  tliat  keej^ 
inij  M(*  munih  op^n  is  thy  inli-t  to  jvll  bfulily  mischief;  the  second,  on 
HoUiwell's  "  liaiiibles  in  Western  CumwuU  ;"  tUe  lecture  ontitleil  "  IteminiH- 
cences  of  the  Art  TrL-asxiTL's  :it  MancJitater "  (in  wliicK  \re  notice  ;i  few 
curious  mistakes — Siiuenu,  for  Simtmo,  Jlenuni  ;  Pcrregiuo,  more  tlnin  onct.-, 
for  I'eit/f^o ;  Innoceiiz/o  da  Imola,  for  Innocenzo,  wbich  is  elw^where 
given),  und  the  longest  piiiwr  in  the  book,  entilleil  "EngLmd's  Glory, 
EttKliuid's  Misaiou."  All  the  others  are  worth  reading:  there  is  no  mere 
eommonphice  in  any  of  them. 

We  heiu-tUy  tnist  the  botjk  miiy  be  found  to  answer  Mr.  Kinsman's  kind 
purpose  in  semliug  it  to  the  press.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not : 
for  in  this  touring  time  of  the  year,  many  a  worse  compunion  is  admitted 
into  the  bhick  hand-bug  of  the  intelligent  hoUduy-maker. 


Studiciifor  Starit'/t,  /ifnu  Girls'  Liv^.     London  and  New  York :  Alexander 

Strohan. 

"Have  you  read  thrao  '  Studies'? "  we  remarked  to  a  friend  tlio  other 
day.  "Well,  to  say  tlie  truth,"  replied  he,  "I  tried  tlio  iirst  anrl  couldn't 
get  tbrough  it" 

We  took  the  volnmo  with  us  to  the  seaside,  and  as  we  reful  it  in  tho 
train  our  attention  be<wiuiu  more  and  more  eii^^aged.  The  lines  of  a  reviewer 
bad  ftdlcn  to  us  in  pleasant  pluecd  :  tills  wa»  a  book  of  no  common  order. 

Arrivt'd  lit  our  di'stination  ^vo  snon  misse^l  the  volume,  wliich  was  found 
in  thu  possession  of  a  young  hidy  who  read  it  early  and  hite,  and  even  prac- 
tised her  scales  with  the  book  open  on  the  piano  before  her.  "  And  wbat 
do  yon  think  uf  it  ?"  we  inquired. 

**  Oh,  it  is  cluuTiujig !  exijuisite !  <Ielieiou8 !"  she  exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy, 
hardly  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  fiisciuating  page. 

T^ow  tliese  sturies  are  very  minute  und  ttubtle  studies  of  girls'  characters ; 
and  such  studies,  to  plejise  girls,  must  be  singidorly  forcible  and  true.  Wo 
fell  glad  to  luve  our  own  opinion  confirmed  by  so  good  an  authority  ;  and 
we  humbly  conceive  tlmt  the  gentleman  who  could  not  read  the  book  was 
■wrong,  whilst  the  young  laily  who  could  was  right. 

There  is  not  much  incident — the  plots  are  simple.  There  is  not  mucli 
action  ;  even  the  sensation  scenes  jire  rather  comnuiuplaco,  and  sometimes  a 
little  stminetL  There  is  not  much  >fit;  tho  jokes,  whenever  they  do  occur, 
are  so  mild  that  wv  tu-e  not  anxious  for  their  multiplicatif^'n.  Theitf  is  very 
little  of  the  master  passion  ui  the  whole  volume,  and  hardly  anything 
depends  upon  it,  even  wlien  it  is  introducM. 

What,  tliQti,  c(m»titutes  the  power  of  thU  little  bookl  Wliat  makes  llie 
illustrations  by  Millnis,  which  are  very  beautiful,  only  appcndagea  after  all? 
We  reply,  three  (qualities  : — 

Ist.  Tho  tender  love  of  girl-naturc,  condiined  with  that  intimate  acquaints 
ance  with  its  foibles  and  cajxicities  wlueh  con  only  be  possessed  by  one  who 
is  herself  a  noble  and  true  woman. 

2iiiL  Tho  delicate  taut  and  relined  delineation  of  a  real  artUt. 

3rd.  The  po\vcr  of  severe  m-iral  principle,  tempered  with  tho  charm  of  a 

personal  iiiitli  in  religion  which  is,  after  oil,  the  keynote  of  the  whole  l)Ook. 

Of  course  the  book  has  its  iaults— faidts  wo  arc  not  anxious  to  dwell 
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uiM)ii.  Sometimes  ii  does  get  a  very  little  dull,  like  "The  Daisy  Chain  *• 
iiiul  **  The  AiViilc,  Wide  World."  Th**  anthoress  spins  out  dtacriptions  which 
(Hi«MWH  iieitlKT  the  coloured  cray»Q  chami  of  Clmrh«  King»ley  nor  the 
inutchhw4  idintogruphic  ]>owur  of  Ttiorkeray  ;  f*.  ;/.,  the  descriptiou  of  tim 
llri'  in  "  IIh-  Stolon  Tnawuro,"  despite  the  ven'  powerful  openinj:;,  is  too  long. 

Ill  *'  Kniily's  Amhition"  ttur  autlioress  scuHb  a  young  girl  up  to  London. 
|iy  hor^elf,  whexe  ehc  lires  for  inaity  nioutliE,  piclong  up  &  precarious  liveli- 
huMJ  na  an  extra  hand  in  niiliinere'  *ihui«. 

In  tliis  sknlch,  which  is  hy  far  the  least  iwwerful  and  read  of  any,  the 
iii'tal  reiuarkahlc  i^onince  of  what  Lon*Um  would  prove  to  riiuety-ninc  out 
of  a  huudwil  euch  yoang  ^irU  under  dinxil&r  circumstances  is  mauifest  It  ia, 
however,  a  preat  thin;;;  to  e»y  of  a  writer  of  tictiun  in  the  present  day  that 
elle  errs  on  the  side  of  nohlenefift ;  and  a#  heathen  emlderaa  in  the  Cataronihe 
derive  a  certain  lustre  from  their  iuloption  hy  the  rude  and  feehle  art  of  the 
eiirly  iiiiirliis,  so  a  narrative  may  gain  a  certain  moral  grace  from  that 
charity  Avhioh  innrs  its  jierfectiou  on  a  work  of  art,  iu  refusing  to  **■  think 
evil" 

The  style  is  charming  from  ite  onalTectod  eimpUcity.  Nothing  is  more 
])ainful  in  the  heateil  an<l  overwrought  state  of  modem  Literature  than  a  too 
ollon  fniitlesp  clfort  to  W  siinpU'.  <.>ur  authoress  is  simpto  without  etVort- 
Aud  IxMug  Biniple,  she  is  sometimes  really  graphic  :  if  it  in  |H>«sihlc  U)  bo 
like  Ktt'me  without  being  artificial,  she  i»  so.  I1ic  following  Bentence, 
which  occurs  in  the  description  of  a  mother's  parting  from  her  cidid,  slight 
and  in^ipiificant  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  might  have  come  from  "  ITio 
8entimi'iita1  Journey :" — 

"  Ma£»cy  then  put  on  her  ahawl  and  reil;  and  when  she  had  picked  up  a  litUc  Indian 
tor  ihai  bur  child  had  druppcd  un  the  carpel,  ind  put  it  in  her  hoaom,  she  gavu  htx  hand 
to  her  hitsLoud,  vhu  led  her  to  tho  frarriogv." 

The  readers  of  "Yillette"  will  miss  the  strange  dmuinllc  iuterctit  Eind 
exciting  n-ality  of  schuMjl  lifv  wliich  pervndea  that  wonderfid  liction.  ITio 
school  life  iji  "Studies"  is  interesting  hut  not  dmmatic  ;  real  but  not 
exciting.  A  connoisseur  in  such  doggrel  will  also  miss  the  piquancy  of 
lii^  Itiutitti's  '*  Freucii-lCnglish,"  or  the  marvellous  and  successful  etfrontery 
of  Mr.  Thackeray  in  this  line  of  art.  To  \vrite  English  s<.i  as  to  moke 
it  sound  like  a  Frenchwoman  sjieaking  French,  it  is  nut  enough  to 
translate  French  idioms  litemlly  into  Englisli  nonsense.  The  sentence 
chosen  for  tninslation  must  itself  be  such  us  it  is  likely  a  Frenchwoman 
would  under  tho  circum^jlnnces  utter ;  and  llien  tho  characteristic  turn  in 
that  sentence  must  be  delicately  caught,  and  somehow  or  otlier  not  always 
literally  rendered  in  the  Knghsh  vereioiu  Writing  Knglish- French  like 
Thackeray  or  C.  Bronttj  is  not  a  trick  at  idl,  it  is  tlie  result  of  u  certain 
]»rofound  appreciation  of  French  character,  and  can  be  no  more  imitated 
than  any  otlifr  product  of  genius. 

What  tliis  writer  docs  appreciate  she  is  able  to  reproduce  ivitli  tho  tone 
and  arcui-acy  of  a  delicately  coloured  miuiatuxe.  Her  diah^gue  is  so  good 
that  Wf  often  feel  sorry  to  get  it  iu  such  little  bits.  We  consider  the 
fiiUowing  hltlc  bit  quite  perfect ; — 


one 
baa 


up,  and  in  a  v<iirc  a  IiUle  nharp  for  emh  a  pensive  htroinc,  exclaimwl,  looking  forth 
fcom  the  witdon-,  '  Johnnie,  you  naughty  boy,  hridg  that  equirt.  lo  mo  immediately  ;'  aud 
Johnnie  rehittantty  approochiixl  tho  arbiter  uf  his  fate  witli  a  large  grceahouita  iiynDg* 
uoder  his  anu. 
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**  *  How  came  you  to  take  that  ? '  aeked  Jliw  Salter,  with  impressire  solemnity. 

•*  *  It  was  only  just  inside  the  greeuhnnso  duor,'  »aid  tho  chnbby  little  culprit,  '  and  I've 
only  jiist  t>ccii  tquii-titiK  sonic  bcca  tLaC  lifld  got  into  the  rosctt.* 

"  '  Put  it  LulU  directly,'  siiia  Miw  Sailer- 

"  *  Majm't  I  just  iqiiirt  tho  rr«t  of  tho  wntcr  out  first  \ '  neked  the  boy. 

"  '  No,'  replied  the  govcrncM, '  you  may  not ;  and  you  ore  not  to  bo  alw&yi  Miying,  "  I 
ottly  Ju9t ''  did  thifl  and  that  It  ia  very  naughty  to  make  exeuaea.  Put  back  toe  sqiilrt 
vhcrc  you  found  it.' " 

All  these  atorioa  have  a  moral,  which  i;^  annmiiired  generally  in  so  iimiiy 
words  at  tho  ond  nf  tho  story.  Thld  would  bo  onoiigh  to  niiu  raoat  t^ilt^s, 
but  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  these,  and  d<x'»  tht*m  no  harm  whatever.  Wo 
even  liko  it.  Wc  n^ul  it  with  approving  and  sjmpatluzing  nods  :  it  is  ull 
«o  true,  and  go<xl,  aud  gnniiiiie.  The  writer  is  ao  evidently  longing  to  do 
good  ;  in  fn'iihmtly  so  good  herself,  and  so  hiunblo,  and  diffident,  and  right- 
minded,  iiiid  tak'Uted.  If  we  cuuM  uBord  it,  wo  would  buy  a  nuiiil>er  of 
copies,  and  give  them  to  our  sisters,  or  to  uuy  young  girU  at  school,  or  at 
home,  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  instead  of  Mr.  Tapper's  poems,  which 
neveciheloM  aio  extremely  Ht  for  young  girls  to  nsuL 

This  in  ouo  of  thu  few  books  of  its  kind  likely  U)  bring  about  a  real 
chniige  in  life  and  chanutur,  at  an  age  when  such  changes  ore  most  needful 
and  most  easUy  wrought.  This  is  very  high  praise,  but  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  not  too  high. 

In  "Tlii*  Cumberors,"  tl»o  yonng  lady  who  was  of  no  uao  to  anybody, — a 
fact  wliieh  everybody  but  henself  know, — is  sketched  bo  to  the  life  tlmt  the 
cumbcror  who  .reads  must  ho  shumetl  into  amending  her  waya,  or  she  would 
never  bo  able  to  hold  up  her  head  again. 

The  little  drama  of  *'  Envy "  is  beautifully  played  out  in  "  My  Great 
Aunt's  Pictuj-e."  The  way  in  whicli  that  evil  passion  is  first  developed,  and 
then  combated  by  the  disciplinary  eircuuistancea  of  daily  life ;  the  awful 
misery  it  produces  ;  its  triuiuphanj  extinction,  and  final  submersion  beneath 
tho  great  water-floods  of  highest  and  holiest  human  feeling, — this,  and  much 
more,  will  bo  read  by  many,  and  will  iit  once  condemn,  and  comfort  many  an 
unquiet  and  envious  heart. 

The  folly  of  pretending  to  anything  for  which  you  are  socially  unfit,  or 
which  j'ou  ar'i  at  any  rate  denied,  it*  tho  th^mo  illiLstratcd  by  "  J>r.  Doaue's 
Groremess."  A  farmer's  daughter,  who  Iiiuh  taken  a  place  as  uursery 
governcHs,  djscovei's  ut  lodl  that  it  Is  better  to  marry  an  huucst  and  intclli- 
gept  young  fanner  than  to  dream  of  an  imaginary  baronet.  Some  young 
ladiee  may  consicler  tliis  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  We  can  only  ask 
ihetn  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  our  authoress  has  arrived  at  it 

"  Tho  8tolen  Treasure  "  shows  the  wicke^iness  of  undermining  another's 
influence  because  yon  are  jealous  of  it.  It  alao  shows  how  the  attempt  to 
exerciiie  an  influence  which  you  have  not  got  must  end  in  failum  and 
dimppotntment. 

"Emily's  Ambition"  is  rather  a  dull  sermon,  in  narrative,  abont  the 
advisability  of  stopping  where  you  arc  in  this  world.  Tho  advice  seems  to 
be  twofold, — 

!.  I)o  well  what  you  have  to  do. 

2.  Don't  try  to  do  anything  else  if  you  can  do  that. 

The  second  ])oint  is  not  so  sound  or  so  obvious  as  most  bits  of  moral 
advice  contained  in  the  book.  It  would  not  bo  hard  to  comliat  it,  but  we 
prefer  to  close  our  notice  with  a  hearty  appruciation  rather  than  with  a  single 
word  more  of  difipraine,  Does  the  ru;idur  complain, "  Vou  have  not  analyzed 
the  book  for  mo ;  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  tlio  people  or  the  events  ;  you 
have  only  excited  my  curiosity"?  "\Vc  reply,  '*  It  is  ours  to  excite  curioaity  j 
it  is  yours  to  satisfy  it." 

TOL.  zn.  2  I 
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To  th"  ^(ftfar  nfthe  C(Mm)cruit.vuY  Bcvicir. 


Sir, 


I  BBO  to  njr  that  I  }*ad  road  the  last  pagt  of  Mr.  Mozlcy's  paper. 

On  Hr.  Mozlov's  own  ghnwing,  I  eurrf^ctly  described  it«  purport  rhen  I  said  that  h*; 
"  dt'iircs  to  largely  increuo  tho  sf ope  of  the  CIiuuvd.1  Tripo*  Exommatioii."  At  pre«nt 
CAndiilates  are  examined  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Mr.  Mozley  would  odd  French  and  Uemuui, 
and  pmpowfl  for  »»o  year,  as  an  exa:npl<>,  thu  vorka  of  Montaigne,  I'ascai,  Manttnrjuicm, 
nod  Uo^be.    If  this  be  not  ■  largo  addition.  I  ahould  b«  glad  to  be  infbnnod  what  u. 

Id  jmti£catton  of  what  I  further  said,  I  Bhall  Bimplj  transcribo  the  following  pam- 
graph:— 

"  In  aniwer  to  di»ignii  liko  th?  prtrsont,  of  introducing  the  Rtady  of  mr>dem  writOTS  into 
the  ordinary  L'niTeraity  coune,  it  is  commonly  said,  tlmt  men  may  read  thcKo  writers  after 
hanng  taken  their  degree.  Thi»,  oren  if  true,  would  be  no  defence  of  the  pre«nt  rrBttra; 
but  I  should  liko  to  test  the  truth  of  it  more  portii'tilu-ly.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
when  ptople  ipeak  of '  reading  mudcni  authors,'  they  mean  merely  a  few  of  the  cuicr  poets 
and  novcuitte,  who  br  no  mt-ann  a'present  the  8«ilid  furcc  of  a  literatun:.  Here,  then,  azc 
six  French  writeni  of  the  ftnt  nmk ;  Honlaigne,  Pawn],  BoMuet,  MouteequieUi  Voltaire, 
Rousseau.  Here  are  six  Germans;  Luther,  Lesong,  Goethe,  Seiiiller,  Humboldt,  Fichte. 
Here  are  six  frcHD  the  re«t  of  Enrope;  Dante,  MocMarcUi,  Eraamua,  GrotitiB,  Cervontos, 
CaldenH).  lliL-rc  iti  not  one  of  these  writere  tliat  bos  not  had  an  influence,  as  far  as  power 
goes,  of  the  very  bixhest  order;  and  even  whurc  that  influence  may  jtielly  be  thought  not 
to  have  be«n  altagcther  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  world,  it  in  still  most  important  that 
it  should  be  known  and  understood,  in  order  that  \\\(\  tenilcnries  of  tho  age,  and  of  mankind 
in  general,  may  be  appreciated.  Now  I  «hou!d  HIlo  to  ask  (if  so  personal  a  qnestion  is 
admissible),  how  many  mt'u  aro  there  who  have  token  honoura  at  Cambridge  who  have  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  even  half  of  thew  ?" 

I  odheiu  to  the  reply  I  gnre  to  this  inquir}*. 

I  am,  Bir, 

Vours  faithfully, 

TiioMjui  Maukiiv. 


Ttf  tht  MHor  of  iUt  CoKTBuronAUY  Ueview- 
Siu, 

Hr.  Wnkioflon  is  fully  entitled  to  on  apology  for  the  misprint  of  "rfMrArsrtsa 
for  "  unoritieal "  in  my  notire  of  his  paper. 

'Hie  9pai«  whii'h  you  tnn  afford  will  nut  allow  me  to  examine  tho  pomages  which  he  has 
seleeted  for  the  purpose  of  eonvietiiig  M.  de  Presaensc*  of  unsoiindneM  with  regard  to  our 
I.ard's  divinity  and  nlonement.  T  hare  ran^fulU*  read  again  the  riiapters  to  whioh  Mr. 
XV.  refore,  and  think  he  misinterpret*  much  in  them  ;  fw  where  the  aiitbor  means  rightly, 
ho  has  not.  always  Bpoken  cautiously.  And  when  such  passaged  aro  insulat^d^  they  suggest 
u  meaning  ver%-  different  from  thnt  vhii-h  they  t>!*.ar  when  constmed  with  due  tcfervou) 
to  the  context  which  dciints  their  scope,  ntid  isith  fair  allowance  for  tho  rhetorical  forms 
of  flJM^ourse  nntural  to  a  French  writer.  M.  de  rrv^cense,  I  think,  entirvly  bcliem  the 
tnio  divinity  and  humanity  of  our  I^rd.  Rut  he  belieri'S  (aa  tlie  Go-ipels  teauh")  that 
our  l<ord,  in  Ilis  earthly  hfc,  nctod  always  under  conditions  imposed  by  His  voluntary 
sBsumptioD  uf  our  huuionity.  He  regards  it  as  the  essence  of  the  bumiliation  of  the 
Eiemal  Wonl  that  He  oonJesoended  to  think,  feel,  know,  and  act  m  frr«/y  i»nu.  In  his 
anxiety  to  maintaia  this  truth.  M.  de  TresseusS  luu  been  too  miirh  afraid  (as  I  said  in 
reviewiug  bis  book)  of  the  teehni'ml  langusge  of  orthodoxy.  On  one  or  two  points  of 
detail  1  think  him  decidedly  wroni:.  TJut  to  represent  lilm  (in  the  t^-eth  of  the  poMagcs 
vhiuh  I  quoted  and  referred  to)  as  di-nying  or  explaining  away  our  Lord'n  divinity,  arxiiea 
a  strange  want  of  regard  for  tho  difficulties  at  once  of  the  subjeut  itself,  and  of  a  writer 
vho  hns  to  deal  ^nth  it  in  the  present  circimjatnnces  of  a  French  Protestant. 

(»n  ilr.  Wit(;inson>  oihoi-  poiiil  of  attark.  I  must  remind  him  Ihst  when  ho  demands 
that  tho  itttiiietiu-iiL  ehiill   be   ir^mded   lu  cnn^iNling   in  our  I^ord's  "  Miibulittition /or  the 

'  V'  mp»n,  t-g.,  SL  Msrii  vi.  6 ;  xiu.  3.' ;  St.  Luke  ii.  Si :  8t,  J*An  Ui.  31 ;  xiv.  10 ;  and  s«d  FUU.  ii.  7. 
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gitiUf/,  and  Hit  tatixfuction  of  DiriM  Jitttiee,"  his  own  statement  goes  beyond  anything 
M'hich  id  directly  uthnncd  in  the  fonnularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  con  bo  gathered 
fi-om  them,  except  by  way  of  somewhat  precarious  inference.  Many  think  that  such 
statements  represent  the  truth  very  imperfectly,  are  unauthorized,  easily  misunderstood, 
and  hinder  rather  than  help  the  reception  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  on  the  subject,  who 
yet  entirely  believe  and  rest  all  their  hope  upon  Jesus  Christ  the  llighteous,  as  the  pro- 
pitiation for  their  sins,  and  their  Advocate  with  the  Father. 

Mr.  'Wilkins'ju's  expression  of  8ur|irise  at  my  approbation  of  a  sentence  of  TA-  do 
Preseens^'s  compels  me  to  ask  whether  he  himself  really  denies  to  our  Lord's  perfect 
holineat  in  life  and  in  death  any  share  whatever  in  _the  efficacy  of  His  atonement  ?  Surely 
not.  Yet  his  words,  wore  they  judged  as  he  judges  tho;ie  of  M.  do  Frcssense,  would  lead 
me  to  think  so. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Vours  faithfully, 

E.  T.  Vacohak. 

IlAUfENDKy,  Oetobtr  17,  1856. 


>L  COMTE  AND  HIS  DISCIPLES  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL POLICY. 


/vUcrfKiiliNMif  PoUcp-    Knapt  on  Ma  Fantgn  Jt^ttont  qf  A^^hmK 

LoDdoii :  CbAinnui  &  Hall.    IMd. 

A  BOOK  of  essays  is  of  all  books  most  difficult  to  review ;  for  not 
only  do  essays  condense  information  iind  express  opinions  ■wliioh 
it  is  iinposflilile  to  follow,  step  liy  step,  in  a  review,  since  detnilcd  criti- 
cism would  nm  to  immoderate  length,  hut  tlie  essays  tlieinselves  are 
for  the  most  part  bound  together  by  sonic  peculiar  link,  which  is  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  pnrticnlar  facts  or  opinions  evolved 
in  the  coin^e  of  the  discussions.  This  wn.s  not  so  in  the  series  of 
Oxfnrd  and  Cambridge  Essays  which  apj^ared  for  a  course  of  years ; 
but,  dating  from  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  we  have  had  volumes  from 
several  quarters,  such  as  "Aids  to  Faith,"  or  the  "Church  and  the 
Worhl,"  wliicli  camiot  he  viewed  as  mere  dissertations,  but  are  mani- 
festoes of  parties,  or  represent  at  least  some  common  tendency  which 
unites  tlie  essayists,  and  is  to  some  degree  intended  to  bo  f«^^\•a^ded 
by  their  work.  There  is  nothing  more  unpleasant  than  to  he  dis- 
cussing details  while  the  point  of  real  interest  is  elsewhere ;  and  it 
is  most  desirable  that  the  reviewer  should  define  the  system  wiiich 
ia  advocated  by  the  writers  bethre  him,  and  his  own  attitude 
towartls  it. 

Tlie  i^resent  series  of  Essays  has  a  certain  relation  to  the  phflosophy 
of  AL  Comte,  and  is  written  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  advocating 
certain  views  derived  from  his  writings.  The  profession  of  adlierence 
to  A[.  Comte's  doctrines  is,  indeed,  very  Umitod ;  but  this  limitation  is 
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]>y  no  means  Batisfoctoiy ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  a  peculiarity  of 
M.  Couite  (or  rather  a  neceesity  of  the  ovenveening  claims  of  his 
system)  to  describe  us  part  of  I*ositivism  wUut  helongs  equally  to 
other  systems  which  lie  wished  to  siii»erse(le ;  and^  on  the  other  liand, 
those  enormous  claims,  whicli  are  professedly  tlie  modern  counUT- 
part  of  the  Itomau  Catholic  system  of  the  Midtlle  Ages,  make  it 
impossible  to  look  at  one  or  two  of  its  tenets  in  an  isolated  manner. 
It  will  have  all  or  nothing;  and  that  not  in  the  broad  Christian  sense 
which,  taking  its  stand  on  conscience  and  truth,  says,  "  He  that  is 
not  with  iiie  is  against  me,"  hut  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  definite 
political  and  ]»lulo?ophical  system,  whicli  has  i-eductHl  every  trutli  to 
a  formula  and  every  political  idea  to  a  scheme  or  policy.  If  we  are 
asked  to  assent  to  a  proposition  because  it  ia  trae,  we  frankly  weigh 
the  evidence,  and  assent  f)r  dissent;  but  when  the  same  pmpdsitiou  is 
set  before  us  as  a  part  of  Tositivism,  it  is  necessar)'  to  olisen'c  the 
jwculiar  tinge  which  both  question  and  ansi^'er  must  derive  from  the 
association.  Before  saying  Yes  or  No,  that  association  nnist  be 
defined,  and  our  ^Hew  of  the  sj'Stem  itself  must  bo  stated.  It  is  tliis 
course  which  the  form  of  the  present  work  imposes,  and  this  reWew  will 
therefore  consist  of  two  discussions,  tlie  tii-st  of  which  will  he  upon  the 
book  as  an  emanation  of  Positivism,  and  the  second  on  the  book  as 
containing  advice  to  a  Christian  nation  on  its  policy  towanls  the  rest 
of  Christendom,  and  towanls  other  nations  as  yet  but  partially  reachetl 
by  Christian  civilization. 


The  preface  of  this  volume  (which  from  the  use  of  the  first  person 
must  l>e  attributed  to  nn  individual,  and  can  hanlly  be  attributed  to 
any  one  but  Mr.  Congreve,  the  well-known  head  of  the  Tositivist 
Society  in  England)  states  the  extent  to  which  the  \mter3  are 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  M.  Comte: — 

"There  are  three  projiositious  on  which  the  uritors  aro  ngroed, — 

"  First.  That  the  internutiomd  rL-Uliuns  of  iii;uikiiid  tiro  a  fit  subject  for 
a  eystemntic  policy. 

"  Secoiiilly.  XUat  such  syatemal ic.  policy  ia  to  he  hnaod  on  the  acceptance 
of  duties,  not  ou  tho  ussertiou  of  rights  ;  llmt  it  ought  to  have  a  morid,  not 
a  political  or  purely  national  fnuTuiiition.  All  questiaiis,  therfforc,  con- 
cerning the  inlen-sit,  powor,  or  pruetigij  of  any  pnrticidar  nation  uph 
Bcpondary  and  subordinate.  iVll  ap(^H.'al8  to  motivt-s  drawn  fmin  suoh  cou- 
sidurations  are  consistently  disourded :  all  ai-gumcnts  which  ultiinaU'ly  in- 
volvo  tho  doctrine  of  the  rights  ttf  such  nation  are  put  aside  as  irrelevant 
and  futile. 

"  Thirdly.  The  arguments  advanced  are  in  all  atsea  drawn  from  conaidera- 
tions  of  ft  purely  human  character,  as  alone  susct'ptible  of  legicimate  and 
prolitAblo  discussion." 
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That  is,  (1)  we  cau  adopt  some  defined  princijile  of  action  in  our 
dealui;;is  with  other  nations ;  (2)  that  principh?  should  be  the  good  of 
others,  nut  our  own  interest;  (3)  we  need  not  import  theology  into 
such  disnuysion.s. 

As  to  tlie  first  of  tlieae,  no  thinker  or  stAtesman  can  douht  its  tiiith. 
Though  questions  may  he  raised  in  thia  case,  113  in  all  that  is  con- 
nected witli  PositiWsni,  whether  the  extreme  love  of  system,  which  has 
been  dwelt  upon  so  much  by  Mr,  Mill  in  his  late  i-eWew  of  M.  Comte's 
labours,  has  not  jjeuetrated  too  far,  so  that  theory  in  some  cases  goes 
beyond  the  asceitaiued  facts ;  yet  the  necessity  of  coherence  in  policy, 
as  in  other  departments  of  life,  is  one  of  the  greateat  safej^iiards  of 
morality.  We  owe  a  debt,  therefore,  to  the  writers  of  these  Essays 
for  briu^'iijg  to  a  focus  the  multifjtnous  interests  and  responsibilities 
involved  in  our  dealings  witli  other  nations. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  it  is  winning  its  way,  thanV  Ood, 
wherever  the  (Jhristiau  teachinj,'  of  the  suin-emacy  of  love  is  ackuow- 
ledjjed.  "If,"  said  an  excellent  clergj'man,  who  knows  little  or 
nothiui*  of  M.  Conitc,  and  to  whom  1  showed  this  volume  of  Essays, 
"Positivism  meiuis  that  we  should  be  ^^nidcd  in  our  political  I'elatious 
by  moral  principle,  I  am  a  Pohitivist  to  tire  backbone." 

But  tbe  third  princijilc  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  If  it  meant 
simply  that  theological  questions  ought  not  to  be  imported  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  politics,  we  might,  to  a  considerable  extent,  concede  it. 
There  is  a  moral  basis  of  action  which  is  sufliciently  acknowledged  by 
lis  all  to  enable  us  to  discuss  many  political  quystitms  \s'ithout  open- 
ing the  further  (juestious  witli  wliich  the  more  eager  hopes  on  both 
sides  are  bound  up.  But,  first,  there  must  be  a  luutnal  mulerstanding 
of  the  limits  of  those  questions,  and,  seccuidly,  the  limits  must  be 
rigorously  observed.  It  can  h;irdly  he  8npi>oscd  that  theology  is 
avoided  by  alluding  to  cases  in  wliich  it  is  closely  concerned  in  woixla 
which  studiously  ignore  the  existence  of  Christianity,  or  definitely 
atlvocate  its  replacement  by  an  atheistic  system.  M.  Comte's  views 
were  based  on  a  philosophical  fornnda  involving  several  propositions 
of  metaphysics  ami  psychology,  and  his  religion  on  certain  grandiose 
conceptions  of  the  universe  and  of  mankind  which  were  to  him  lui 
equivalent  for  theoUigy.  It  is  not  to  Iju  supposed  that,  by  simply 
asserting  these,  metaphysics  and  theology  are  swept  away,  still  less 
that  one  really  avoids  the  irntations  which  theological  differences 
engender  by  assuming  that  the  reigning  theological  ideas  are  false. 
The  fact  is,  that  no  one  could  understand  these  Jissixys  without  know- 
ing and  appreciating  the  t!iec>l(vgital  views  of  i!.  C(unte.  AVheu,  for 
example,  Mr.  Congreve  speaks  of  "  the  so-called  iteformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,"  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  M.  C'omte  actually 
believe<l  the  lioman  Catholic  system  to  be  the  only  genuine  form  of 
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Cliristiauity,  of  which  other  forms  were  merely  degeneTate  t^rpes.' 
When  he  speaks  of  "the  hody  which  shonld  organize  the  educutiou  of 
the  West,"  or  of  '*  the  new  order  wliich  can  only  resti,  as  its  j)roti»t\"pe 
the  Catholic  system  did,  on  a  community  of  faith,"  the  appeal  is  made 
to  M.  Comte's  notions  of  a  scientific  and  religions  hierarchy,  and  of  a 
system  of  life  and  so-called  woi-sUip  which  appears  to  most  men  a 
lueiv  cojiy  of  the  woret  paits  of  the  fabric  of  Komau  Catholicism  with- 
out its  redecuiiug  features,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  **  the  three  stages  of 
human  development,"  which  lie  supposed  to  be  a  aufiicieut  ground  of 
religious  sympathy.  But  when  Mr.  Congreve  speaks  of  tlie  religious 
mi.isions  of  the  present  day  as  "elements  of  disturbance"  which 
"offer  no  compensation  for  such  disturbance/'  and  as  "engird,  in 
the  main,  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  spread  an  exclu.sive  and  unsym- 
pathetic faith,  which  has  no  chance  of  being  accepted,"  he  must  be 
reminded  that  ho  has  abandoned  the  ground  with  which  he  started. 
The  Kssays  deal  lai^ely  with  the  intercourse  of  Christian  and  un- 
christian nations ;  and  it  should  be  clearly  tmderstootl,  in  Umine,  that 
the  belief  uf  most  of  the  writers  is  that  Christian  influence  is  perni- 
cious. OtherAviso  it  will  seem  to  many  readers,  who  liave  sought  in 
this  book  a  series  of  innocent  iliscussions  on  politics  fnim  which  theo- 
logy was  exuludeil,  that  they  have  l>een  entrapped  into  reading  the 
tracts  of  a  denomination  which,  under  cover  of  politics,  was  occupied 
in  making  pi-oselytes  to  its  faith.  Tliere  is  hardly  an  eesay  in  the 
volume  which  is  free  from  attacks  of  the  kind;  in  some  of  the  easaya 
they  abound,  and  are  supported  by  misrepresentations  of  Cliristian 
teachiiig  quite  unworthy  of  men  like  Ab-.  Oongrevc  and  Dr.  Bridges. 
But  the  book  contains  too  much  tlmt  is  good,  and  the  authors  liuvo  too 
high  a  character,  to  make  us  Availing  to  leave  these  parts  of  their  work 
in  their  ambiguity  and  liability  to  nii.sundcrstanding.  It  is  best  for 
all  parties  that  we  shoidd  know  where  we  stand. 

There  arc  two  points  in  the  manner  in  wliich  AT.  Comte  and  his 
disciples  speak  of  social  subjects  which  do  them  great  injustice  and 
cause  irritation  in  their  readers.  The  first  of  these  is  the  quiet  assuinj)- 
tion  that  Christianity  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  doomed,  and  rajiidly  ]>ass- 
ing  away.  The  second  is  the  claim  to  a  kind  of  iuiVdlibility  whicli. 
notwithstanding  its  inherent  absurdity  and  its  disproof  by  experience, 
is  never  abandoned,  and  to  wliich  constant  reference  is  made  as  often 
OS  the  present  social  conditions  of  Kurojie  are  stigmatized  as  merely 
transitory,  in  favour  of  a  "  new  order"  wliich  is  about  to  be  established. 

I  will  ende^ivour  to  clear  away  these  ilisturbing  causes. 

(1.)  AI.  Comtc  always  sjKtke  of  (Uiristiauity  as  a  mere  phase  of 
monotheism.  It  was  his  belief  that  the  human  race,  and  each  humuu 
mind,  and  each  subject  of  hiunau  inquij^',  passes  through  three  phases, 
— the  theiatic,  in   wliich   some   superhummi  influence   is   acknow- 
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led^'Cfl;  the  metaphysical,  in  which  these  influenci^a  are  replaced  hy 
nbstiuctions ;  and  the  positive,  or  scieutific,  in  which  all  inqxiiiy  into 
causes  is  ahaiidoned,  aud  we  ai'e  content  with  tracing  the  counectiou 
between  iiLenouiena. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  conception  is  borrowed  entirely  from  the 
physical  sciences;  and  it  is  remurkahle  that  it  was  prn]ifuinded  at 
a  time  anterior  to  that  at  whicli  51.  Comte,  uuderpoing  a  kind  of  con- 
version, learnt  to  look  upon  tlie  moral  life  as  tlie  chief  aim  of  mankind. 
He  viewed  Christianity  therefore,  in  itself,  not  as  a  great  regenerating 
power  in  the  human  soul,  hut  as  a  mode  of  deipiii,  a  notion  hy  whicli 
men  occount-ed  for  the  phenomena  of  the  world.  The  power  of  a  belief 
in  a  moral  supremacy  over  the  universe,  which  is  embodied  in  the 
words  "God  is  love,"  was  never  understood  hy  liim.  lie  could  feel 
that  what  he  afterwards  spoke  of  as  his  religion  had  a  s})liere  apart 
fi-om  i|uestIon.s  of  physical  plulosophy ;  but  he  never  brought  himself 
to  look  at  ChristiiUiity  in  its  most  important  aspect,  as  a  quickening 
8i)iiit  in  the  heart  of  man. 

It  has  already  Iwen  mentioned  that  At.  Cnmto  helioved  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  of  the  lliddlo  Ages  to  l>e  the  only  genuine  expression 
of  Chii8tianitj\  His  wish  to  systematize  human  life  after  the  manner 
of  one  of  the  physical  sciences  led  him  to  admire  a  system  in  which 
moral  life  was  subject  to  rigid  prescriptions,  and  society  was  thoi-oughly 
organized.  And  he  detennined  to  look  no  farther.  "This,"  he  said, 
"is  Christianity.  Since  this  has  heen  broken  up  Chri.stinnit}''  has 
depart^."  The  single  thing  uf  which  he  coidd  make  nothing  was 
Protestantism.  He  never  spoke  of  it  but  with  a  protest  as  against  a 
shapeless  anarchical  system,  and  he  talks  of*  being  "  preserved  from 
Prote.fitnnti8m  "  with  an  tmction  worthy  of  a  llomish  zealot.  He 
had,  indeed,  no  idea  of  a  man  living  simply  by  faith  in  Christ  j  and 
this  he  confesses : — '*  Chacim  salt  certainement  encore  ce  ijue  c'est 
qu'un  catholique,  taudis  qii'imcun  bou  esprit  ne  soiirait  aujourd'hui 
se  flatter  de  comprendre  ce  que  c'est  qu'un  chr6tien."  On  tliese 
grounds  it  is  that  M.  Comte  discards  the  name  of  Ckristianity  and 
uses  only  that  of  Cathulici.sm. 

It  is  true  tlint  M  Comte  dealt  in  a  certain  manner  with  Clmstian 
doctrines;  but  tliey  were  to  him  merely  parts  of  a  system  of  organi- 
zation, and  it  was  impossibh;  fur  hiin  to  underataml  them,  as  is 
abundantly  evident  from  his  works.  I3ut  this  was  merely  the  result 
of  an  error  far  deeper, — of  a  faidt,  as  it  appears  to  me,  equally  irre- 
concilable with  hi.s  owu  principles  as  an  historical  inquirer  and  with  a 
sound  moral  judgment.  It  would  hardly  he  believed,  were  not  his 
words  before  ns,  that  M.  Comte  deliberately  asserts  St.  TaiU  (1)  to 
have  heen  the  founder  of  the  Iloman  Catholic  system,  aud  (2)  to  have 
through  modesty  transferred  to  our  Lord  the  honour  of  tlie  foundation. 
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The  followmg  cxpreeiaion  ol'  hU  views  is  so  naivt  and  unconscious 
tlint^  but  for  the  awftU  irni>ortance  of  tlie  subject,  ami  the  fact  that 
some  good  and  able  men  have  a  very  high  respect  for  il.  Comte,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  sniile,  aud  shut  up  his  works  in  deriaiou: — 
"  It  was  to  satisfy  this  great  want  of  some  complete  discipline  that 
Catholicism  rose.  Its  success  was  due  U\  the  ijupulse  j^'iven  by  Uic 
incomparable  St.  Paul,  a  fact  as  yet  too  little  recognised.  In  his 
sublime  self-abnegation  he  facilitated  tlie  progress  of  the  new  unity, 
by  accepting  a  founder  who  had  no  I'oal  claim." 

These  words  of  the  '*  Positive  Catechism  "  are  drawn  out  at  length 
in  another  of  M.  Comte's  works.  To  be  quite  clear  on  this  central 
point,  I  will  quote  the  words  : — 

"  Pour  expliquer  ralxHcalion  persout^lle  de  St  Paid,  je  dois  seuleuu-at 
comitlt'tor  I(i  principe  post-  ci-dessus  quant  ii  hi  m-ct'ssiti-  epeciule  d'une  rtrvi'-- 
lation  ilivino  dans  hi  construction  du  nu'notlu'iame  ocpifleiital,iifin  d'y  micwx 
Insurer  la  »i'[iiiratiun  dns  deux  pitiH.siLncL's  (/.  e.,  the  temporal  aud  f^piiitanl 
powers  of  the  State). 

"  Un  tel  besoin  scmble,  en  eifet,  oxigcr,  chcz  Ic  fondateur,  un  lutlanga 
d'h^^pocriaio  et  do  fascination,  toujoors  iiicompatibte  avuc  uuo  vraie  aupiS- 
riorit/;  do  cgput  et  tPfsprit  Otte  difiioulti'!  n'admuttait  d'aiitre  issue  ijue  la 
disposttinn  spontam^  du  vt^ritablo  aiiU>nriise  subonlonnor  Ji  quelqu'un  dos 
avi'titiiriorH  ipii  duniiit  nlors  tenter  souvent  Tinauguration  monothciquo,  rii 
aspirant,  rnninii'  hoins  pnViirsoiirs  greca,  jk  la  divinisatitta  persouelle,  ht. 
Piud  flit  bii'iiU't  conduit  a  tmit<:r  ain«i  celui  dc  cofi  nombreux  propbc-tea  qni 
Boutiiit  le  mieux  \\\\  tcl  canutire." 

With  these  words  (to  which  I  forbear  to  give  an  epithet,  as  I  desire 
a  dii]>a.ssionate  discussion)  M.  Comte  tuiiis  away  from  the  most 
momeiitrins  subject  wbirh  has  occupied  this  generation,  and  thinVs 
himself  alisolved  fmm  the  uccttfisity  of  examining  the  (lospel  history. 
It  is  a  veiy  easy  course ;  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  quite  fatal  to  the 
claims  of  M.  Comte  to  historical  insight.  We  may  see  from  the  ex- 
l>erience  nf  M.  Heiinn  how  different  the  life  of  Christ  app-curs  to  a 
man  who  looks  closely  into  it.  aud  to  a  man  who,  like  il.  Comte, 
merely  theorizes  about  Catholicism.  He  says  that  when  he  first 
thought  of  writing  upon  the  origin  of  Christianity,  the  idea  l>efore 
his  mind  wns  that  of  a  liistory  of  doctrines,  in  which  individual 
men  would  have  played  little  part,  in  which  "  Jesus  would  have 
scarcely  l^een  ntmied."  He  wns  then,  in  fact,  in  the  state  of  iu- 
difierence  in  which  M.  Comte  contentedly  remained.  "  iJut,"  says 
he,  "  I  have  since  found  that  historj'  is  not  a  play  of  abstractions, 
that  men  count  for  more  in  it  than  doctrines."  And  he  describes 
how,  ns  he  studied  the  Gospels  in  Palestine,  their  history,  which 
had  been  iinreal  to  him  before,  took  shape  in  a  manner  which 
astounded  him,  aud  he  had  before  Ids  eyes  no  abstract  being,  but  "aa 
adniu-nble  human  figure,  living  and  moving."     I'erhaps  some  of  M. 
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Cnnite's  foUowei's  may  one  day  majce  tliis  experience.  But  certaiuly, 
till  they  liava  shown  by  a  serious  exaniiaation  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  merely  a  person  of  the  type  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite  or  Barchochab, 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  niake  lij^ht  of  the  faith  of  those  wlio  believe 
in  Him  as  the  Sou  of  God.  At  present  they  have  propouudeil  a  view 
of  human  history  which  would  lead  to  a  tremendtjus  revolution  in  the 
interest  of  a  "new  order"  which  appears  to  us  a  wild  dream;  and 
they  have  done  this  iiNntliout  even  exnruining  what  has  hitherto  l)een 
the  ccntml  object  of  luunan  interest,  and  the  real  foimdation  of  Euro- 
jican  civilization. 

Nevcrtbeless,  in  M.  Comte's  theories  there  is  enough  to  fonn  a 
boffls  of  agreement.  Wlien  we  find  that  the  motto  which  lie  takes  as 
the  guide  of  all  his  moral  and  poUtieal  speculations  is  one  which 
every  true  Christian  echoes  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart — "  Vivre  ponr 
autrui,"  we  cannot  look  on  such  speculations  as  merely  anti-Christian, 
Nor,  though  Positivism  has  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  carrying  the 
methods  of  physical  science  into  regions  to  which  they  ai*c  unsuited, 
have  we  any  wish  to  under\'aluti  its  services  iu  systematizing  and 
correlating  the  sciences,  and  in  giving  a  connectetl  view  of  the  pro- 
gifss  of  mankiml  in  the  understanding  of  them.  Kven  as  applied  to 
human  life,  the  doctrine  of  "  the  thrce  stages  "  is  not  without  A-alue, 
for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  theological  dogmas  have  constantly 
invaded  the  provinces  of  trade  and  politics  and  social  life,  and  that, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Lecky,  nothing  but  good  has  resulted  from 
their  expulsion  fruni  a  ground  into  which  aelf-igmmince  alone  had 
tljnist  them.  We  cannot  but  believe  that,  starting,  as  the  Positivists' 
principles  no  less  than  ours  bind  them  to  do,  fi-om  a  truthful  exami- 
nation of  facts'?,  we  may  one  day  be  drawn  closer  together,  especially 
as  to  the  one  great  region  of  human  intei-est  whence  our  best  hopes 
have  sprung,  and  which  to  Positivism  is  a  mere  blank  at  present. 

Till  then  we  must  be  content  to  see  much  earnestness  and  self- 
devotion,  and  a  liigh-toned  raomlity,  joined  with  nlisolnte  faith  in 
a  blind  system,  and  many  excellent  moral  and  political  ideas  com- 
bined with  violent  and  even  sneering  remarks  upon  much  that  we 
hold  dear.  Tlie  way  t«  separate  these  discordant  elements  is  by 
pc>inting  out  wliat  we  think  mistiikeu,  and  gladly  admitting  what  is 
manifestly  good.  As  Christians  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  If  Cluisti- 
anity  were,  as  M.  Comte  supposed  it  to  be,  a  mere  fabric  of  dogmas 
and  institutions,  it  might  shrink  from  all  that  opposed  the  form  int4) 
which  it  is  at  present  cast  or  of  the  society  with  which  it  baa  been 
connected  ;  but  being  first  of  aU  a  spiritual  idea,  a  source  of  life  and  a 
stimulus  towanls  tinitli,  its  proper  position  is  that  of  fostering  every 
truthful  inquiry,  every  gei-m  of  goodness  or  truth,  however  imperfect. 
It  claims  to  be  the  light  of  the  world ;  no  truth  can  appcjar  among 
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men  with  which  it  does  not  own  the  sympathy  of  a  kindred  nature. 
It  ia  possible  to  draw  out  the  opposition  between  Christianity  and 
PositiWsm,  and  to  suVt  "  We  Christians  worship  God  in  Christ ;  you 
deny  God  and  misconctnve  Christ."  AVe  had  i*atUer  say,  "You  wouhl 
have  us  worship  and  serve  humanity :  we  have  leamt  fitim  the  Bible 
to  place  man  at  the  head  of  creation,  and  to  worsldp  the  glorified 
humanity  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  If  you  think  our  doctrine 
mixed  with  worn-out  ideas,  you  are  at  liberty  to  attack  it,  but  do  so  as 
attacking  the  form,  not  the  spirit  of  it  If  your  doctrine  appears  to  us 
merely  an  imperfect  and  mutilated  form  of  Christian  morality,  we  can 
nevertheless  welcome  the  elements  of  truth  which  we  tliscem  in  it" 

I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  I  believe  the  strength  of  I'ositi-^-ism 
lies  in  its  negations.  It  presents  a  compact  nucleus,  round  which 
all  that  ia  discontented  uuiy  gather.  1  have  knoi^Ti  many  who 
look  with  symiMithy  upon  it  as  imdeniiiiiing  the  belief  iji  the  super- 
mitural,  which  they  have  come  to  connect  witli  a  stolid  dogmatism; 
but  hardly  two  or  three  who  accept  the  reconstruction  which  it  offers. 
We  must  remember  that,  however  much  we  may  dislike  these  attacks, 
they  have  always  some  good  in  them ;  that  we  may  have  our  attention 
called  to  weak  points  in  our  system  by  an  adversary's  swonl ;  that  the 
most  hostile  ciiticism  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  thought,  and 
making  us  realize  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  we  profess ; 
and  that,  il'  only  we  are  sincere  and  gentle,  we  shall  come  forth  the 
fltronger  from  the  contest 

(2.)  1  have  disposed  of  the  "  religious  difficulty  "  of  the  subject  of 
tlifiae  Essays.  But  there  is  another,  wliich  to  many  minds  is  a  greater 
Bfaimhling-block,  viz.,  the  constant  refei-ence  to  a  certain  ultimate 
state  of  human  society  wluch  is  believed  to  be  approaching,  and  of 
which  the  secret,  though  not  exjtlained,  is  supposed  to  be  with  the 
writers,  nnt  with  tlie  public  whom  tliey  luldress.  There  is  an 
arcmmm  somewhere  in  the  minds  of  the  initiated,  in  view  of  which 
all  the  present  arrangements  of  societv'  are  regarded  as  merely  traus- 
itiouaL  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Hutton  si>eaking  of  the  movement  wliich 
has  dissolved  the  social  sjrstem  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  "  temling  to 
reconstitute  these  in  the  interests  of  a  normal  and  regenerated  society, 
commencing  in  AVestera  Europe,  and  thence  destined  to  extend  gra- 
dually tluvughout  the  world : "  and  Mr.  Harrison  describes  the  result 
of  Mr.  Congreve's  essay,  which  precedes  his  own,  in  these  words : — 


*•  The  system  of  this  Ixjuk,  it  bas  already  bepji  stated  in  earher  pages, 
implit«  thv  urgauizatioD  of  th*-  West  upon  a  8}'8k*m  of  oommon  moral  and 
inUjlIfctual  principles,  ami  on  ono  unit'omi  tom.*  of  jmhlic  and  private  life, 
the  whole  auiinatoti  and  knit  together  by  a  commua  education  and  u  couimon 
hody  of  intellectual  t^^acbers  and  guides.  How  far  we  are  from  the  n.*aliai- 
lion  of  tliis,  it  is  not  port  of  this  work  to  consider." 
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There  are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  of  tLe  Essays  in  which  we  do  not 
find  this  notion  distinctly  expressed ;  but  it  occurs  suthciently  ullen 
to  make  unintelligible  tho  ground  of  luauy  of  the  arguments,  without 
a  knowledge  ol'  what  M.  (,\nnte  and  his  adlxerents  expect  to  be  the 
eventual  condition  of  the  European  societies, 

"  Before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centun*,"  says  M.  Conite,  *'  the 
French  Itepublic  will,  of  its  own  free  will,  break  up  into  seventeen 
independent  republics,  each  comprising  five  of  the  existing  depart- 
meuta."  A  similar  process  is  to  go  on  throughout  AVestern  Europe, 
which  will  form  sixty  republics.  The  constitution  of  these  states, 
and  of  the  aggregate  formed  by  them,  is  to  be  very  simple : — 

*'  In  each  separate  ropnljUc  the  government,  properly  so  called, — that  is  to 
say,  the  siipiv-me  temporal  ]»owur, — will  be  vested  exclusively  in  tlu«e  bankers. 
These  throe  will  have  their  separate  departments;  they  will  represent  nom- 
merce,  niauufactura»,  and  agricultuce.  IVfure  these  two  huiulryd  triumvirs 
the  Western  priesthood,  acting  under  the  ilirectiou  of  the  liigh  priest  of 
himianit)',  will  lay  in  proper  form  the  logitimato  claims  of  an  immense 
proletariate." 

The  "  proletariate  "  and  "  patriciate  "  are  to  represent  the  employed 
and  employee  of  the  new  industrial  civilization ;  and  they  are  to  be 
organized  on  the  strictest  jmnciplea  of  Positivism  ; — 

"  2,000  hankers,  1 00,000  manufacturers,  400,000  agi-iculturist*,  such  are 
the  numbers  sufficient,  in  my  judgment,  to  jirovidu  industrial  chiefs  for  the 
120  milljons  who  inhabit  Wost^>m  Eurt^po.  In  the  hands  of  this  small 
number  of  patricians  will  bti  wmcenti-ated  the  capital  of  the  West.  Their 
task  is  to  direct  its  emphtyment.  They  are  subject  to  no  control,  and  must 
act  on  their  own  n'spousibility,  and  in  the  interest  of  a  proletai'iate  of  thirt}'- 
Ihree  timea  their  number." 

As  to  the  "  spiritual  power,"  it  is  to  represent  not  only  the  clergy 
of  the  present  day,  but  the  whole  scientihc  and  educational  staff  also. 
There  is  to  be  a  high  priest  of  humanity,  resident  at  Paris,  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  regeiiei-ated  We^t,  whose  stipend  will  be  £2,400 
(with  allowance  for  his  expenses),  and  who  will  he  assisted  by  four 
national  superiors,  with  an  income  of  £1,200  each.  There  will  be  one 
priest  for  every  0,000  people,  their  salaries  varying  from  £120  to 
£480.  "The  high  priest  of  liuinanity  will  be,  more  truly  than  any 
mediteva!  Pope,  the  only  real  head  of  Uie  Western  world," 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pursue  this  description  consistently  witli 
our  jiresent  object.  Ihit  it  is  piireued  by  M.  Comte  int-o  the  minutest 
details  of  life  and  of  worship.  There  are  to  be  three  daily  prayers ;  there 
arc  to  be  nine  sacraments,  eoiTesi>(>uding  to  the  stages  of  human 
life ;  there  are  to  bo  churebes,  amrounded  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
and  pointing  towards  Paris  as  the  centre  of  the  world.  And  this 
organization  ia  not  only  to  be  adopted  uniformly  throughout  Western 
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Kmope,  Imt  is  to  be  the  meana  of  regenerating  the  whole  world : — 
*'  Once  let  the  reorganization  of  the  West  be  fairly  secure,  and  a  noble 
jiroselj'tisin  will  become  the  principal  collective  occupation  of  the 
Vositive  priesthood." 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  "  Is  not  this  a  mere  dream,  like  the  '  Kepublic ' 
of  I*lato,  or  More'a  '  Eutoj)ia '  \  for  surely  no  Kcnsible  man  can  tliink 
it  likely  to  be  realized."  It  is  just  this  question  which  l>oth  M- 
Comte  aud  his  followers  seem  never  fairly  to  have  asked  themselves. 
But  if  this  question  be  left  undecided,  it  is  impossible  to  read  specu- 
lations like  this  book  of  essays  with  simplicity,  and  to  estimate  their 
contents  at  the  true  value.  ^Vre  we  on  common  ground  or  not  \ 
Jtr.  Mill,  in  his  late  work  ou  the  subject,  expresses  an  ojtiiiiou  that 
M.  Cointe,  whom  he  knew,  beheved  that  the  whule  reorganization 
would  bo  effecte<l  witliin  half  a  ceutur)-.  Dr.  Eridges,  one  of  tlie 
present  essayists,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mill,  has  replied  that  all  that 
was  intciided  was  to  bring  genend  views  to  »ui  issue,  and  to  hsizaixl 
a  speculative  solution  of  them.  *'  ^V^^at  he  intended  was  to  give  the 
Irc.st  counsel  he  could  for  the  practical  guidance  of  societ)';  and  in 
doing  so  to  gua^l  his  ideas  from  vagueness,  to  make  lus  meaning 
clear,  distinct,  precise,  vivid,  and  so  to  fix  public  attention  on  it 
more  aud  more."  1  nm  bound  to  say  that,  as  far  as  1  can  judge. 
Mr.  Mill's  estimate  is  the  truer;  but  that  M.  Comte,  in  Lis  later 
days,  seems  to  luive  lived  in  an  intellectual  atmosphere  in  wliich 
he  scaixiely  thought  it  nece.s.sary  to  ask  the  question.  Tliere  are 
seveml  questions  of  equal  importance  that  occur  the  moment  one 
attomi>ts  to  reason  upon  lus  system,  to  which  it  is  no  easier  to  tind 
an  an.swer. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  solved,  even  on  Dr.  Bridges*  repre- 
sentation. If  M.  Comte's  notions  were  mere  h\i>otheses,  liable  to 
all  manner  of  changes  by  his  followers,  why  should  we  be  cunstantly 
reminded,  in  a  solemn  manner,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  transition, 
and  tliat  some  final  state,  which  M.  Comte's  disciples  know  of,  is 
at  baud  to  8upi;rsede  the  jiresent  "  transitional  state,"  or  "  state 
anarchy,"  by  wliicli  terms  tlie  present  condition  of  Europe  is  con- 
stiintly  denoted  ?  Wiy  should  Christian  missions  to  the  heathen, 
and  tlie  attumptsS  of  Christian  nations  to  influence  and  goveni  the 
pjist,  be  looked  ou  with  so  much  contempt,  and  all  the  real  ditticulties 
«)f  the  connection  of  the  West  with  the  East  glossed  over  by  the 
notion  that  the  future  organization  of  Europe,  wlien  it  comes,  will 
easily  deal  with  the  fetichists  and  polytheista  ou  some  system  whicii 
is  not  clearly  revealed,  but  for  wliich  the  writers  give  us  to  imder- 
stand  that  they  have  taken  out  a  pattmt  \  If  the  writers  really 
believe  in  the  i-econstruction  j)roposed  by  M.  Comte,  let  this  be 
tmderatood,  however  much  it  may  prejudice  their  cause.     But  if 
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they  feel  it  to  be  a  perfectly  open  question,  let  tlicm  cease  from 
speaking^  with  tlie  oracular  and  contcmptuoua  tone  which  is  »> 
familiar  to  us  in  the  ^Titinfrs  of  tlieir  school,  and  let  us  feel  that 
we  all  stand  on  the  same  groiunl,  with  doubtful  light  to  guide  us  into 
an  unknown  future.  Ilie  perfection  at  which  we  aim  is  at  on 
infinite  distance  beyond  us,  and  not  tliis  age  but  every  ai^'e  is  an 
age  of  tTausitiou  till  that  be  come ;  aud  whether  the  object  of  our 
hope  is  a  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God,  or  au  organization  of  tho 
human  race  on  the  rules  of  Positivism,  let  ua  ngi-ee  in  this,  at  least, 
that  the  only  rood  to  it  is  by  justice  and  truthfulness  and  self- 
denying  love,  and  that  we  must  welcome  every  exliibitinn  of  these, 
wherever  it  may  appear,  whether  it  seems  to  make  in  our  favour 
or  not 


It. 

We  proceed  to  criticise  with  more  detail  the  views  expressed  in 
these  Essays. 

We  may  describe  their  general  scope  as  follows : — England  i^  not- 
an  isolated  unit,  but  a  part,  first,  of  tho  great  civilized  conimmiity 
of  Western  Europe,  and  secondly,  of  tlie  lai^er  whole  which  com- 
prehends all  the  nices  of  mankind.  The  first  thi-ee  essays  may  Iw 
said  to  deal  with  the  illustration  of  the  first  of  these  propositi ons, 
the  four  la?t  with  that  of  the  second.  The  first  three  discuss  tin* 
relations  of  this  countiy  with  the  German  and  Latiu  races ;  the  four 
last  essays,  its  relations  with  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  savi^^o 
tribes.  Every  relation  involves  duties ;  and  we  are  shown  the  duties 
of  England,  firet  to  her  compeers  in  Europe  and  then  to  the  rest  of 
tlie  w()rbl. 

The  general  principle,  we  have  already  siiown,  is  the  bringiiig  into 
political  relations  the  spirit  of  unselfishness.  It  is  well  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Bcesly,  that  many  persons  who  are  unselfish  in  their  piivate 
contluct  think  that  the  glory  of  their  country  is  a  sufticient  excusu 
for  dealing  in  a  violent  and  aggressive  manner  with  other  countries. 
It  was  a  favourite  notion  of  M.  Comte  that  love  of  country  might 
become  a  great  evil  when  it  confiicted  with  the  love  of  the  human 
race.  And,  doubtless,  as  intcniationul  nilations  and  the  jHjints  of 
contact  between  the  nations  arc  nmltiplied,  the  need  for  this  pon- 
sidenilitjii  will  greatly  increase,  and  the  feeling  towaixls  other  races 
than  our  own  will  become  as  integral  a  part  of  our  moral  condition 
and  of  our  rehgion  as  it  was  with  St.  Paul.  It  is  certainly  a  grand 
view  of  national  duties  wliich  is  advocated  in  these  Essays,  according 
to  wliii;b  the  whulf.  of  Western  Evu-ope  is  looked  on  as  one  gi-eat 
commonwealth,  wilh  common  Hym])athies  and  objects,  each  nation 
desirous  of  the  good  of  the  whole  rather  than  of  its  own,  and  all 
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combinuig  to  spread  their  common  civilization  among  Uio  other  races 
of  mankind  \Ve  cannot  doubt  that,  thns  far,  tlie  more  the  matter 
is  considered,  the  more  the  vieu-s  enforced  in  this  book  must  commend 
themselves  to  ail  thoughtful  and  fjood  men. 

Mi.  CoDgreve  haa  given  himself  a  certain  amount  of  unnecessary 
trouble  in  seekiiijr  to  define,  with  a  precision  worthy  of  M.  Comte 
hiiuselij  the  exact  limits  of  "  tht^  West,"  and  what  constitutes  cm^h 
of  the  five  nations,  French,  English,  German.  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
a  menilicr  of  the  great  commonwiyLUh.  Dties  a  nation  Iweome 
part  of  tJie  West  by  the  fact  that  it  was  once  part  of  the  Wi'sluni 
Soman  Empire  ?  or  because  it  came  under  the  fiomim  Catholic 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages?  or  (an  alternative  indignantly  dismissed) 
becQUi^e  it  is  Chnstiau  ?  or  l^ecause  it  haa  attaineil  a  cvrtaiii  progress 
in  the  chief  elements  of  civilization  ?  Is  Russia,  is  Turkey  a  )>art 
of  the  West  ?  Do  the  Americun  nations  belong  to  the  unity  as 
parts  of  the  nations  from  which  they  sjjrang,  or  as  integral  units  ? 
Mr.  Cougreve  is  imxious  to  show  that  Turkey  might  more  justly 
claim  a  place  tluui  Russia — that  tlie  United  States  are  not  an  essential 
element.  He  sjteaks  as  ii"  a  great  comicil  was  being  held  to  decide 
what  nations  should  lead  the  world,  and  as  if  it  were  a  quej^tion 
whether  the  door  slnmld  !>e  sliut  in  the  fiice  of  the  repre^senttitives 
of  Eussia  or  of  the  United  Slates;  and  he  shadows  fortli  jxissiijilities, 
like  those  alluded  to  in  the  late  manifesto  of  the  Kinjieror  of  the 
French,  of  the  united  West  having  to  witlistand  some  aggression 
from  tlie  Americans  or  the  Rvissiaus.  But  the  fact  that  the  western 
nations  of  EurojMj  are  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  needs  no 
demonstration;  nor  can  any  description  of  the  causes  of  this  fact 
meet  the  complexity  of  the  circumstances.  In  whate\'er  degree  any 
nation  partakes  of  KuroiKsan  civilization,  in  that  degree  it  belongs 
to  "  the  West,"  which  is  inuuh  mure  an  idea  than  a  geograpliical 
expression.  And  it  woidd  be  a  great  mistake  in  the  nations  of 
Westera  Europe  to  imagine  that  tliey  have  nothing  t.u  learn  fiitm 
other  nations.  Certainly  frtmi  the  Uuit4;d  States  Kuro]je  has  much 
to  learn.  The  educational  system  and  the  thorougluiess  of  local 
self-government  are  features  which  should  commend  thcni.selves  more 
to  ^Ir.  Congreve;  and  that  individual  self-i-eliance  and  indeptnuUuiee 
which  Mr.  Congreve  ao  much  dreads — though  capable,  of  course,  of 
abuse — appeal's  t^)  me  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  attributes,  and 
one  without  which  there  would  be  little  hope  for  the  future  of 
Europe.  "We  are  not  to  be  saved  from  our  sociiU  dilhcultics  by  a 
system,  but  by  each  man  knowing  his  power  and  hia  duty,  and  con- 
sciously acting  out  liis  part  as  a  citi/eu. 

Aa  to  Kussia,  Mr.  Congi-eve  and  Mr.  Harrison  appear  to  dread 
her  ]H>wer  and  influence  almost  as  much  as  Lord  Stratford  or  ^L 
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de  Cuatine  before  the  Crimean  war.  But  the  fear  is  surely  exagge- 
rate(L  It  must  be  evident  that  Kussia  has  difficulties  at  home 
wliich  for  tlie  present  are  likely  to  render  her  innocuous,  and  from 
which  she  can  only  emerge  by  a  grciiter  assimilation  to  Western 
Europe,  both  in  institutions  and  in  synijjathies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  true  mission  of  Russia  is  in  Asia.  Tliere  she  is  nobly  perform- 
ing the  part  of  an  Kuropcan  and  civilized  power,  the  part  which 
"the  West"  must  ultimately  perform  throughout  the  Eastern  World: 
while,  as  to  her  conflict  with  Turkey,  and  the  comparison  which  ia 
raised  IjeLween  the  two  powers,  it  woidd  almost  seem  as  if  Mr.  (Jon- 
greve,  in  bis  zeal  to  say  something,  like  AL  Comte,  for  "  Islam,"  and 
to  compare  it  with  "  the  rival  monotheism/'  had  forgotten  tlie  fact 
that  in  all  the  essentials  of  civilisation,  during  the  last  130  years. 
IbUSsia  has  been  steadily  going  furward,  and  Turkey  steadily  de- 
clining. 

Tlie  qiiestions  of  the  com^mrative  im[>ortance  of  England  and 
France  in  the  European  system,  and  their  mutual  relations  as  the 
two  foremost  nations  of  the  West,  are  very  ably  discussed  in  the 
essay  of  Mr.  Harrison,  lie  shows  tliat  not  only  is  the  popiUar  idea 
of  a  natuiui  enmity  between  them  immoral  and  Imtefid  in  itself,  but 
that  the  greatest  statesmen  of  both  countries  downwards,  frmu  Eliza- 
beth and  Burleigh,  Henri  IV.  and  Richeheu,  liave  made  tlu'ir  luiioa 
an  essential  object  of  tlieir  policy,  except  when,  as  iji  the  tiuie  of 
Louis  XIV^  or  Napoleon,  the  ambition  of  Fnince  rendered  tliis  im- 
possible. This  union  Mr.  Harriarm  desires  to  complete ;  and  he  defines 
it  as  *'  not  an  alliance  with  France  or  a  friendliness  towards  France, 
much  less  a  flattery  of  the  actual  ruler  of  France — rather  a  well-con- 
sidered agreement  ^vith  the  French  nation  upon  the  main  featui-es  of 
tlieir  joint  policy."  But  his  proposal  a]ipears  io  falter  between  the 
idea  of  political  agreement  gradually  diffusing  itself  through  the  press, 
or  by  means  of  extended  iutei-course,  and  the  formal  announcement  of 
a  definite  policy.  The  former  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired;  but  that 
England  and  France  should  "definit^^ly  conclude  a  comprehensive 
agreement  on  all  the  greater  questions  of  policy  "  would  be  of  very 
doubtfid  advantage.  Had  they  attempted  last  winter  to  agree  on  the 
questions  which  have  been  solved  by  the  German  and  Italian  war  of 
tlie  present  summer,  their  agreement  might  have  been  very  disastrous 
for  themselves  and  for  Europe. 

To  Mr.  Harrison,  France  represents  "the  Revolution,"  a  power 
destined,  as  lie  thinks,  to  remodel  Euroi>e  in  three  ways, — politically, 
by  substituting  rule  by  merit  for  hereditary  govermneut  in  all  depart- 
ments ;  morally,  by  the  subjection  of  indi\ndual  propeiisities  to  a 
recognised  code  of  social  duty;  and  intellectually,  by  introducing  a 
common  system  of  belief,  resting  on  free  and  accepted  dcmouatratioiifl. 
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The  two  last  somewhat  vae^ue  and  ambitioiifl  functions,  which  how- 
eA'or  jpdn  a  fatal  distinctness  if  they  are  to  "be  brought  into  connection 
with  jVL  Comle'a  "  new  order,"  have  been  sufliciently  touched  on 
above.  As  t^i  the  political  aspect  of  Ihe  Kevolution,  it  con  hardly  be 
thought  to  be  adetjuately  ex[iressed  by  Mr.  Harrison's  words.  That 
since  178U  there  has  lieen  a  vast  movement  in  Em-ope  towanls  the 
raising  of  the  masses  of  tlie  people  cannot  l)e  doubted,  and  we  wisli  it 
nil  success :  that  this  niovcmeut  necessarily  tends,  in  some  cases,  to 
greater  equality  is  also  eleai",  and  also  dcsii-able.  But  that  tliis  move- 
ment is  to  be  mainly  described  as  an  abolition  of  the  hereditiiiy 
principle,  is  one  of  those  ^euemlizations  which  do  not  cover  the  wliole 
grnund  The  results  of  the  popular  uprising;  most  be  very  different 
in  difl'eivut  countries, — notably  difleruut  in  Fmnce  and  England  The 
KevohUion  in  Kranoe  meant  the  compulsory  sulnlivision  of  property, 
and  the  al>oUtion  of  moniircljy  and  aristocnicy.  But  in  Knglaud  neither 
the  mcmarchy  nor  tiie  aristocracy  are  what  they  were  in  France ;  they 
have  adapted  themselves  to  a  thousand  chnngtis,  and  may  adapt  them- 
selves to  more  than  those  which  we  foresee.  So  also  as  to  the  <^rcat 
question  of  the  tenure  of  land.  Even  if  we  tliink  that  the  law  of 
entail  might  with  advantage  be  modified,  yet  it  is  a  question  iu  which 
the  more  advancing  classes,  tlie  iul tab i taints  of  our  towns,  ciui  have 
but  little  interest ;  and  the  outlets  presented  by  trade  and  the  colonies 
arc  sn  disproportionute  t<i  the  udvaritages  of  any  great  change  in  the 
law  of  succession,  and  tlie  tendency  of  Knglisiimen  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  system  wMch  does  not  work  with  manifest  injustice  is  so 
strong,  that  one  may  well  doubt  whether  any  '*  revolutionary  "  impulse 
need  take  the  direction  just  described  in  this  country.  Certainly  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  the  free  life  of  England  should  be  oi^anized  on  a 
miHlel  which  would  hold  equally  good  for  the  other  nations  of  Euroj>e. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Harrison  tu  say  that  he  is  no  revolutionist  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word.  He  looks  to  a  gnulual  change  by  tlio 
progi^^s  of  opinion,  and  deprecates  violence  and  hante.  Indeed,  he 
will  seem  to  nieny  sober  men  to  carrj'  this  tendency  to  an  excess  in 
his  favourable  estimate  of  T,onis  Napoleon.  Surely  it  is  somewhat 
too  i>artial  an  estimate  of  the  present  niler  of  France  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  attiibutes  to  him  its  salvation  from  the  Ko^-alists  and  the 
ntranmntaues  and  the  iitteratcitrs,  and  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
light  of  the  dangers  and  the  immorality  which  residt  from  the  .suj>- 
pression  of  a  free  press  among  an  inlelleoLunl  race,  ajid  the  dependence 
of  the  greate.st  interests  ui  the  M'orld  on  the  whim  of  a  single  man, 
on  whose  death,  by  any  accident,  Fi-ance  miglit  fmd  that  all  the  evils 
from  which  he  is  supposes!  to  have  saved  her  had  only  been  adjourned 
and  intensified. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  iu  which  the  reconstructive  tlieoriea 
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of  ^I.  Conit«  are  more  distinctly  adopted  in  these  Easays,  and 
wliich  deserve  special  notice.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  idea  that 
small  States  will  e\'entimlly  take  the  j>lac:«  of  the  present  hirji^G  kin|»- 
doms  throughout  tlie  civilized  ■world.  On  this  ground  the  national 
principle  is  looked  at  as  merely  a  makeshift  to  suit  a  present 
emergency,  and  as  a  thing  in  itself  hfirvdytolera hie.  Kven  111  the  case 
uf  Ital}',  Mr.  Congreve  and  Mr.  Ilan'iaon  regi*et  the  necessity  which 
impels  the  citizens  of  the  different  provinces,  so  long  distinct^  to 
•gravitate  to  a  common  centre.  But  this  is  just  a  rpiestion  in  which  it 
is  extremely  unsafe  to  indulge  in  M.  Comte's  nniformity  of  system. 
It  may  be  true  that  much  that  is  now  considered  the  duty  of  the 
central  gorernmeut  ought  to  be  settled  by  provincial  and  municipal 
arrangements;  hut  the  principle  of  local  self-government  does  not 
break  np  the  unity  of  a  State.  It  is  tnie,  also,  tliat  one  j^reat  cause  of 
the  as.scrtion  of  nationalities  ia  to  be  found  in  the  necessity  of  defence 
gainst  aggi-ession.  But  this  is  nut  the  only  cause.  Indeed  the 
only  means  which  have  enabled  Italy  to  combine  for  purposes  of 
self-defence  nre  such  a.s  are  likely  to  hohl  her  togetlier  peniianently. 
In  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Revue  dus  diu-''  Month-.s  last  year,  it 
was  shown  how, at  Niiplus,  the  national  sentiment  had  been  awakened 
mahily  by  literature,  and  that  the  desii'e  for  politicnl  unity  with  the 
i-eat  of  Italy  was  an  afterthought,  brought  about  by  the  sense  of  a 
comninu  lit^mture  and  a  dci^ire  for  a  national  (culture.  It  i.s  no  doubt 
devoutly  to  Ije  wished  that  armies  could  all  be  disbandec(.  and  States 
no  longer  deal  with  one  ant)tlH;r  as  rivals.  But  that  consummation  is 
so  far  off  OS  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  tlie  question  in  Imiul.  The 
three  great  necessities  for  a  central  government,  as  lately  asserted 
by  the  demands  of  Prussia  in  the  reconstruction  of  Germany,  are  the 
army,  diplomacy,  and  internal  commerce.  At  a  time  when  all  the 
world  is  in  arms,  when  diplomacy  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
organ  of  national  opinion,  when  Governments  are  but  begiuniug  to 
act  upon  sound  economical  primiiples,  there  is  very  little  pnjspect 
of  gtjod  from  any  projjosal  to  spUt  up  the  existiog  miities  into  a 
nmiiher  of  small  sovereign  States.  The  tendency  might  seem  ratlier 
towards  larger  States,  when  we  reelect  upon  the  enonnoun  ]^^obJlble 
extension  of  tlie  facilities  for  and  habits  of  locomotion,  and  the  Euro- 
pean culture  which  tends  to  restore,  among  the  educated  class,  the 
bond  of  imion  which  wa,?  broken  when  Latin  was  disased  at  the 
Beformation.  "We  look  upon  the  strong  feeling  ui'  nntionidity  awakened 
of  late  years  as  a  banier  which  the  conscience  of  men  has  erected 
aguinst  the  spiiit  of  aggression  and  domination,  antl  wliich.  if  not 
absolutely  secure,  is  far  more  efl'ective  than  any  ban-ier,  .such  as  that 
of  the  "balance  of  power,"  which  the  jealoiisy  of  rival  ambitions 
bad  raised  before. 
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There  are  two  powers  wMch  may  probably,  in  their  development, 
greatly  foster  tlie  national  spirit,  but  of  which  this  book,  following 
the  opinions  of  M.  Comte,  takes  no  account.  T  meim  cunstitntional 
or  representative  govermuent,  and  the  progress  of  freedom  in  the 
Christian  Church.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment has  a  great  effect  on  the  sense  of  unity  and  self-reliance  in  a 
nation ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Christian  relij,'ion,  in 
countries  in  which  it  is  not  fettered  by  Ultramontanism,  has 
readily  adopted  national  characteristics  and  lieen  a  j^eat  supjKJrt  to 
that  independence  of  cliaracter  which  issues  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment. M.  Comte  despised  constitutionalism,  as  "a  political  anomaly 
peculiar  to  England ;"  and  he  hated  Protestantism  because,  from 
his  views  of  Christianity,  he  could  not  undei-stand  it.  It  is 
certainly  a  curious  phenomenon,  which  has  hanlly  been  witnessed 
in  15ngland  since  the  time  of  Bolingbroke,  to  find  English  political 
■writers  .simply  ignoring  both  these  forces.  But  if  they  choose  to  make 
light  of  them,  Europe  .soflins  little  inclined  to  do  so.  Since  the  time 
that  the  lato  Prince  Consort  ventured  to  say  in  England  that  consti- 
tutional government  was  on  its  trial,  it  has  sprung  up  and  flourished 
on  the  Continent  in  a  manner  which  may  well  make  England  feel 
proud  to  have  set  the  example  ;  and  the  two  great  politicid  changes 
in  Europe  this  year,  the  uprisuig  of  Protestant  Ciermany  and  the 
withdrawn!  of  the  French  garrison  from  Rome,  are  likely  to  have 
very  important,  if  not  inmieiiiate  consequences,  in  giving  freedom  to 
Chri.slian  thought  and  life  thniughout  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  blessings  might  result  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  forced 
unity  of  the  Romish  Church  into  its  component  national  churches,  in 
all  of  which  free  thought  wotUd  be  able  to  work  Avith  a  power  which 
has  hitherto  been  unknown.  These,  and  similar  reflections,  should 
make  us  pause  before  we  look  upon  the  nationtd  principle  as  Ukely  to 
be  of  short  duration,  and  still  more  before  we  imagine  that  we  have 
already  exhausted  the  influences  which  may  lead  to  any  more  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  West. 

The  essay  by  Profes.sor  Beesly  on  the  "Maritime  Supremacy  of 
England  "  needs  but  little  comment  from  the  point  of  view  which  we 
have  tcdcen.  It  is  spirited  and  vigorous  l>eyond  any  other  in  the 
volume,  and  gives  a  most  interesting  and,  as  far  as  facts  go,  not  unfair 
account  of  the  gi^wth  of  the  English  sea  jwwer.  But  its  object  is  to 
fasten  on  England  the  accusation  of  a  grasping  ambition  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Napoleon.  Tlicre  are  two  tilings  wliich  seem  to  be  for- 
gotten or  passed  over  too  lightly ;  the  one,  that  the  statesmen  of  the 
last  century  acted  upon  maxims  which  were  universal  among  the 
rulers  of  that  age ;  the  other,  that  the  superiority  which  we  imposed 
by  force  was  but  the  expression  of  a  real  superiority  in  commerce  and 
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expansive  power  wliich  a  peaceful  rivaliy  has  fully  justified.  Mr. 
Seesly  himself  allows  tliat  Euj>lau(l  must,  uuder  preseut  conditious. 
however  self-reauntiaut  she  may  be,  i-emaiu  the  greatest  naval  power. 
It  is  het'iiuse  Eiiglisli  couimerce  is  much  greater  than  that  of  other 
nations,  because  English  population  increases  steadily  while  that  of 
France  is  almost  stationary,  because  England  has  careil  to  found 
colonies  to  which  the  Germans  nmigi'ale  r.ither  than  found  colonies  of 
their  own,  that  we  have  justly  the  mastery  of  the  sea. 

In  the  application  of  the  "  self-denjring  ordinance,"  which  it  is  one 
object  of  this  book  to  enforce,  Mr.  Beesly  urges  England  to  abandon 
Gibraltar;  indeed  this  abandonment  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
practical  and  most  universally  adopted  article  of  the  creed  of  the 
writers.  It  was  urged  oriRiually  by  Mr.  Cougreve  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished ill  18o7 ;  but  the  peremptory  tune  which  that  publication 
adoptetl  made  it  lose  whatever  influence  it  would  have  had.  It  ought, 
however,  t<}  be  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  the  writer's  foresight, 
that  he  urged  at  tlie  same  time  the  ahandainiient  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
that  that  suggestion  was  met  with  equal  derision,  and  that  within  six 
years  it  was  an  accomplished  fact  The  two  cases,  however,  stand 
on  very  different  ground.  The  Ionian  Islands  had  a  population  whose 
constantly  expressed  desire  was  to  be  united  to  Greece.  Gibraltar  is 
a  fortress,  and  nothing  more.  It  may  be  true  that  our  retention  of 
Gibraltar  is  a  source  of  iiritation  io  Spain;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  our  possession  of  it  luis  not  been,  during  the  era  of  contiuests, 
an  advantage  to  Europe  rather  than  the  contrary:  and  who  that 
estimates  aright  the  danger  from  Fromrh  usurpations  in  Spain,  from 
Louis  XIV.  to  Napoleon,  and  even  Luuis  Philippe,  or  looks  at  the 
present  attitude  of  Spain  itself,  and  its  impi*ovoked  aggressions 
on  Morocco  and  Cliili,  can  tluuk  that  the  question  is  one  of  simple 
restitution  of  stolen  property  which  is  put  to  us  when  we  are  asked 
to  relax  our  hold  ujjou  her,  and  consign  to  her  keeping  the  fortress 
which  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Mediteri-anetui?  Kather  we  hope 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  it  may  be  safely  done. 

The  remaining  essays  do  not  present  so  raucli  scope  for  criticism. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  able  dLsoussious  of  the  subjects  of  wliich  they 
treat, — the  relations  of  luigland  with  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  un- 
civilized communities,  of  which  the  Maories  and  the  Kaffirs  are  taken 
OS  the  chief  examples.  They  are  conceived,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  too 
censorious  a  spirit.  The  only  parties  in  tlie  trausaotious  tlicy  relate, 
for  whose  conduct  no  allowance  is  made,  are  the  countrymen  of  the 
writers.  The  temper  which,  either  through  preconceived  theories  or 
carelessness  to  investigate,  derides  or  puts  out  of  sight  the  work  of 
Christian  missions,  spreads  a  kind  of  hopelessness  over  tlie.se  pages. 
And  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bridges'  essay,  and  in  port  also  in  that  of  ilr, 
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Hutton,  tho  baneful  iiitiuencsea  of  the  Positivist  reconstruction  make 
tliemaelvea  felt ;  so  that  we  seem  to  be  told,  "  You  ignoi-ant  persons 
bad  better  stand  aside  and  wait  till  our  advent.  Tlieu  you  will  see 
how  Positivism  cau  deal  witb  tho  inferior  i-aces."  Several  questions 
of  imjtortauce,  however,  are  suggested,  lAhicb  may  be  briefly  t^mched 
upon. 

In  reading  a  book  of  Essays  edited  by  Mr.  Congreve,  one  could 
not  but  remember  a  certain  pamphlet  Avhich  appeared  at  the  time  of 
the  Indian  mutiny,  which  demanded  that  England  should  at  once 
withdi-aw  from  India,  and  leave  its  future  fate  to  be  settled  by  a  cam- 
xiuasion.  It  is  a  relief  to  6ud  that  the  infallibility  of  Poc^itiWsm  does 
not  forbid  an  alliance  with  a  AtTiter  like  Mr.  Peniber,  who  believes 
Uiat  "  the  maintenance  of  Engli.sh  power  in  India  is  essential  until  the 
regeneration  of  Indian  society  is  complet<;,"  and  the  whole  object  of 
whoso  recommendations  Is  that  we  should  use  our  power  there  for  the 
moral  and  social  good  of  tlie  inhabitants.  We  may  without  hesita- 
tion, and  without  feeling  that  a  blow  \?i  dealt  "Uy  any  but  a  false  pride, 
adopt  the  conclusion  that  our  great  aim  slioidd  be  to  educate  the 
nations  of  India  to  rule  themselves,  and,  as  with  our  colunies,  hope  for 
the  day  when  they  may  Im  able  to  stand  alone.  Whatever  modilicationa 
maybe  introduced  into  this  view  by  the  iiossibility  of  a  closer  union 
springing  up,  by  religion  or  emigration,  or  erven  intermarriage,  witli  a 
nation  of  which  the  upper  classes  at  least  are  of  the  same  Aryan 
stock  as  ourselves,  yet  this  conclusion  remains  unshaken. 

The  assertion  that  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  English  rulers  to 
which  most  of  the  annexations  of  territor}'  have  been  dtio,  is  oflen 
assumed  without  proof.  It  was  shown  in  an  able  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Marshman,  some  twelve  years  ago,  that  each  successive  nder  of  India 
had  gone  there  with  a  determination  not  to  annex  territory,  and  bad 
even  denounced  the  annexations;  that  the  East  India  Company  and 
tho  English  Parliament  rejMiatedly  demanded  that  our  territories 
should  not  be  further  extended  ;  nay,  that  Lord  Dalhousie  himself,  to 
whom  Mr.  Pemlter  imjmtes  such  lust  for  annexation,  declared  repeat- 
edly that  it  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  annex  any  jjart  of  Eurmah, 
from  wliich,  nevertheless,  the  province  of  Pegu  was  taken  during  his 
administration.  It  might  have  been  well,  also,  if  Mr.  Pember  had,  in 
bis  severe  criticisms  on  the  dealijigs  of  the  EngUsIi  Government  with 
the  courts  of  Lucktiow  or  Mysore,  which  had  become  intolerable 
through  the  vices  of  their  princes,  remembered  his  own  maxim,  that  it 
is  the  peoples,  not  the  princes,  wlio  are  to  be  considered  in  ihsi 
changes  which  have  to  be  made  by  us.  Nevertlieless,  liis  principle, 
that  we  must  reconstruct  -with  elementa  which  arc  already  in  exist- 
ence and  can  be  improved,  rather  than  by  attempting  to  absorb  all 
the  functions  of  government  into  English  hands,  is  undoubtedly  trnc. 
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Jlr.  Pember  thinks  that  Christian  missions  have  falletl.     It  luij^ht 
be  more  jjlaiisibly  inaintaineii  that,  in  the  very  short  period  in  which 
they  have  lM?en  really  at  work  u|)on  a  system  of  three  thousanti  years' 
growth,  thtir  inllucuee  has  been  enormous.     It  is  ti*ue  that  it  is  only 
in  the  south  of  India  that  any  system  of  Christian  belief  has  estab- 
lished itself  widtily;  but  let  anyone  read  the  pamphlet  pnhUshed 
lost  year  by  the  luiuentcd  Bisliop  Cotton,  after  bis  visit  to  Tinne- 
velly,  deaciibing  an  orj^auizatiou  of  the  Christian  \*illaji;es  which  oven 
a  Posttivist  might  look  on  with  complnecncy,  and  let  him  remember 
that  the  first  churches  there  were  founded  by  Swartz  just  a  century 
ago,  and  he  wi]l  not  think  it  an  extravagant  Ijelief  that  Christian 
efforts  -wtII  in  time  hear  ample  fruit.     No  one  interested  in  missions 
wonld  shrink  from  criticism  upon  the   manner  in  wbioli  they  have 
been  conducted,  or  reject  advice  from  any  quarter  as  to  the  best  modfe 
in  which  the  more  civilized  race  may  act  upon  the  less  civilized.    Bat 
it   ajipears  t*i   me   unworthy  of  a  philosophy  which  views  hutnAti 
history  on  so  vast  a  scale  t»  that  of  M.  Comte,  to  pronounce  an  effort 
wliieh,  on  any  adequate  scale,  is  hardly  foity  years  old,  to  be  a  failure, 
and  X\i  refuse  to  hoi>e  for  any  good  from  a  great  moi-al  j>ower,  even  if 
it  regards  the  special   form  of  its    development    as  imperfect  and 
"transitional"     Bnt  it  is  not  merely  in  the  formsd  conversion  of  indi- 
viduals that  we  see  the  influence  of  Cliristian  civilization.    The  silent 
changes  ^vrought  by  legislation  in  such  matters  as  the  supprossiou  of 
suttee  and  infanticide  and  of  many  forms  of  self-torture,  and  in  tlio  per- 
mission to  \ndows  to  remarry,  have  greatly  influenced  the  morrd  and 
even  the  religious  tone  of  society,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  petition  ktdty 
sent  to  the  Indian  Government  from  a  vast  body  of  the  Brahmins,  fcfr 
the  abolition  of  polygamy.    And  when  we  look  at  theti-acts  and  prayefe 
published  by  the  r>rahmo  Somaj,  a  religions  societj-  entirely  foundeil 
by  natives  of  India  for  the  reformation  of  worship  and  of  lAopals, 
wliich  has  its  branches  in  almost  every  great  city  of  ladiii^  and  lind 
that  the  ideas  of  God,  of  lioliuess,  of  prayer,  which  thoy'~*iufor('e''aJe 
distinctively  Christian  iileiw,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  tho  iiiftuendc 
of  Christian  civilization  \%  working  very  widely  in  tlie  thoughts  df'the 
more  educated  Hindoos.     A  writer  in  the  Rfmr  ties  tiru^i-  Montitium 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  on  "Christian  Civilisation  in  tbo  Kirtt 
under  the   Keign  of  Queen  Victoritv,"  who  cerrtainfy  -  lias^  what«fti«r 
impartiality  scepticism  can   give,  points   out,  as  the  w.stiU  of  Ms 
investigation,  the  probability  of  CLa-istinn  missions  rapidly  absorbitog 
the  inferior  nees,  and  then  winning  theii*  way,  l^y  a  longer  proceae, 
among  the  upptT  castes  of  the  Hindoos,  tiU  the  battle— which  ho  still 
regaixUaa  uncertain — ^is  fought  out  on  tltt>  field  of  pliiloeophy  between 
Christian  theism  and  Brahmin  pantheism.    The  true  strength^  hoiw- 
ever,  of  Christiaiuty  is  not  to  be  sought  in  )>Kilo3ophy  but  in  the 
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moral  life.  And  any  Englishman  who  has  not  been  driven,  by  the 
exigencies  of  a  partial  system,  to  abandon  the  religion  of  his  country, 
may  feel  sure  that  all  the  moral  mflueuce  of  good  government,  and 
the  enlightenment  wrought  by  science,  and  the  social  aspirations 
engendered  by  an  acquaintance  with  European  history  aud  the  bonds 
of  intercourse  whicli  commerce  creates,  will  conspire  with  the  direct 
intluence  of  missions  for  the  regeneration  of  Imlia  by  the  power  of  the 
Clmstian  life. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  upon  missions  will  apply  to  many 
allusions   in  tlie   concluding  essays,  which   must  bo  noticed  very 
briefly.     Those  of  Dr.  Bridges  aud  Jlr.  Cookson  give  a  thoiough  and 
interesting  account  of  the  government  and  history  of  the  Chinese  and 
Ja|>auese  Empires.     There  is  a  novelty  in  the  attempt,  which  is  not 
unsuccessfully  made,  to  show  that  there  lias  been  throughout  Chinese 
hist4>ry  a  real  tliough  nut  rapid  prugress.  aud  that  the  adniiration 
wJiich  some  of  the  philosophers  of  the  eigliteenth  century'  felt  for 
Cliinn  was  justified  by  the  stiite  of  the  country  and  the  superiority 
of  its  rulera  at  that  epoch.     ISut  one  cannot  but  be  reminded  as  one 
reads  the  essay  of  Dr.  Bridges,  of  the  com])arison  which  lias  some- 
times been  drawn  between  the  oi^ganization  desired  by  M.  Comte  for 
Europe  and  the  stereotyped  social  system  of  China,  aud  of  the  almost 
huiuoroufl  saying  of  M.  Cointe  himself,  that  Positivism  hml  a  special 
:ity  for  sympathizing  witli  fetiohism, 
r-    It  may  be  duuhtcd  whethiy*  tlie  writers  of  the  essays  on  China  and 
Jajian  have  not  received  too  implicitly  the  stntement  tliat  tlie  natives 
-of  these  countries  are  averse  to  European  intercourse.      Tliat  their 
rulers  are  often  jealous  of  it,  and  dread  the  consequences  to  themselves 
which  may  follow  from  a  closer  contact  with  tlie  western  powers,  is 
natunil  enough ;  nor  is  it  difficult  at  any  time  for  the  rulers  of  a 
country  to  stir  up  popular  hatred  against  the  foreigner.     But  even  us 
to  Japan,  the  statement  that  the  people  are  averse  to  intercourse  with 
Europe  is  a  very  doubtful  proposition.     I  was  told  by  an  Englishman 
icccully  returned  from  Japan,  that  a  considerable  number  of  Japanese 
genthiinen  were  making  prefmrations  to  come  to  the  International 
Exlubition  of  1607  at  I'uris,  and  that  the  next  steamer  would  bring  a 
.  number  of  lads  of  good  fiujiilies  in  Japan,  who  are  on  their  way  tu 
-America  to  be  educated :  while  even  the  rulers  appear  to  be  so  far 
a'ecoucilcd  to  the  inHux  of  foreigners  that  they  have  recently  added 
;ltaly^to  the  list  of  nations  with  which  they  have  concluded  com- 
,iaercial  treaties.     There  was  no  place  tlie  repugnance  of  which  to 
'Europeans  was  beUevod  to  be  so  strong  as  Canton,  and  Dr.  Bridges 
.thinks  that  even  now  it  may  be  right  to  give  up  Canton  as  one  of  the 
-treaty  ports,  because  of  the  bitter  feeling  there  against  u-i.     It  was 
the  habit  of  Commisaioucr  Yeh,  when  demands  for  commercial  con- 
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VBillBDces  were  pressed  upon  him,  to  ptit  theni  away  witli  the 
UBwer,  "Alas!  you  little  know  the  feelings  of  the  Quaug-Tung 
people."  But  when  Sir  R  Alcock  saw  Canton  in  1859  stiU  occupied 
by  a  few  European  troops,  he  was  astonished  at  the  serenity  and 
tlie  happiness  reigning  there,  and  at  the  respect  of  tl\e  people  for 
Europeans.  "  Clear  proof,"  he  says,  "  was  furnished  that  the  often 
invoked  hostility  of  the  Cantonese  was  entirely  of  factitious  growth, 
due  exclusively  to  the  machinations  of  the  mandarins,  as  ft  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Pckin." 

In  much  that  is  said  in  the  tliree  lost  essays  as  to  the  intercourse 
of  England  with  barbarous  nations,  it  appears  to  me  that  thp.re  is 
some  indistinctness  occasioned  by  the  identification  of  the  Goveniment 
with  individuals.  Individmds  will  press  on,  even  when  the  Goveni- 
ment hulds  back :  it  cauuot  be  supposed  that  the  Clovemment  of 
England,  or  of  any  free  country,  could  enforce  a  law  prohibiting  inter- 
course with  particular  parts  of  the  globe.  jVnd  thert^fore  the  (Govern- 
ment arrives  tipon  the  field  when  it  is  alitiotly  occupied  and 
complications  have  arisen.  We  were  \inwiUiug  to  take  jwssession  of 
New  Zealand  till  the  settlement  of  traders  at  Kororarika  was  described 
by  all  who  saw  it  as  a  "hell  npnn  earth:"  and  it  is  no  blame  to 
the  little  band  of  missionaries  who  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Islands  presented  so  fair  a  contrast  to  their  ilemomlized  fellow- 
countrymen,  if  they  deprecated  colonizatiou,  and  wished  that  the 
experiment  might  be  tried  out  of  attempting  by  moral  and  industrial 
agencies  alone  to  raise  the  CAnnibals  of  New  Zealand.  That  attempt, 
as  all  attempts  to  civilize  savages,  has  hitherto  hud  but  partial  success. 
But  it  did  not  fail  through  any  unfairness  iu  the  Government.  Let  it 
never  he  forgotten  tliat,  in  our  intercourse  both  with  the  savages  and 
with  the  Eastern  civilizations,  we  are  trying  an  experiment  which  has 
never  yet  succeeded,  in  which  the  Macedonian  and  Iloman  Empires 
alike  failed :  and  if  we  can  poiut  out  mistakes  iu  the  conduct  of  our 
Government,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  it,  as  is  done  by  one 
of  the  essayists,  as  "  tlie  tool  of  our  commercial  rapacity."  The  same 
must  be  said  of  missionary  work  among  the  savage  tribes.  You  may 
see  many  mistakes  that  have  been  made;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
charge  tliem  on  tlie  fftlly  of  the  missionaries,  or  the  apathy  of  the 
churches  at  home,  still  less  upon  the  Christian  doctrines  which  are 
taught.  No  doubt  many  acts  of  the  Government  are  liable  to  blanie. 
We  lieartily  jom  with  Dr.  Bridges  in  his  condemnation  of  their  oon- 
nectitm  with  the  Diuurn  tmtlic  in  China,  and  we  thank  him  fur  his 
testimony  as  a  medical  man,  which,  by  confuting  the  fallacies  of  ita 
defenders,  comes  in  aid  of  convictions  widely  entertainetl,  and  often 
loudly  expressed,  as  we  can  assure  him,  iji  Christian  societies.  That 
our  Indian  exchequer  should  gain  five  millions  a  year  by  fostering  the 
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growth  and  monopolizing  tlie  sale  of  n  baneful  poison  is  to  us,  as 
bim,  simply  hateful,  and  w«  arc  glad  of  any  protest  such  as  his,  which 
may  keep  the  question  before  the  public,  and  which  may  arouse  reli- 
gious men,  to  whom  lie  appeals,  even  by  reproaches,  to  a  sense  of  their 
duly.  iJut  wlieu  he  proceeds  to  deduce  the  slowness  of  Chriistiiui  men 
to  preach  a  crusade  against  this  and  other  evils  from  the  imworhUy 
doctrine  which  they  believe ;  or  when  Mr.  Hutton  deduces  the  little 
success  of  the  missionaries  in  overcoming  indolence  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  femule  sex  among  savages,  from  their  teaching  that  "  labour 
is  a  divinely  inflicted  punishment,  and  woman  the  source  of  evil,"  we 
tivmble  for  the  effeet  of  any  good  advice  which  these  lissays  contain, 
since  their  "higher  morality  on  a  ptu^ly  humanistic  basis"  is  seen  to 
be  80  capable  of  an  alliance  with  perversity  and  fanaticism. 

The  lust  remark  may,  1  hope,  be  made  in  sober  truthfulness  and  with- 
out bitterness.  1  have  endeavoured  to  \Hew  these  Essays,  as  I  believe 
their  authors  would  most  wish  them  to  be  \iewed,  in  close  connection 
with  the  principles  on  which  they  are  grounded.  The  motto  of  the 
work,  which  is  kept  in  view  throughout,  "the  subordination  of 
politics  t^^  morals,"  is  too  precious  and  too  rarely  acknowledged  to 
moke  any  serious  man  indifferent  to  it  The  aim  at  a  high  moral 
standard  is  in  itself  a  good,  liowever  different  from  our  own  its  form 
may  be.  And  one  who  has  long  known  a  system  of  very  mixed 
value,  and  seen  the  attraction  which  it  gains  to  some  minds  from 
it«  thorouglmess — at  least  on  the  destructive  side,  from  its  vast 
claims,  and  from  the  kind  of  mystery  wtiich  has  given  its  votaries 
the  feeling  of  a  secret  brotherhood,  cannot  but  be  glad  that  it 
should  come  forth  to  tlie  light  by  a  series  of  direct  illustrations,  in 
a  field  where,  by  public  discussion,  its  good  and  its  evil  may  b« 
sifttnl.  "  Wliatever  a  clergy  may  think,"  says  Professor  Beesly,  **  no 
religious  organization  can  long  hold  its  groimd  in  popular  esteem 
when  confronted  by  a  loftier  morality  than  its  own."  1  have  no  fear 
in  rcmling  tliese  words,  which  I  hoi>e  those  who  aspire  to  be  *'  priests 
of  humanity,"  whether  they  call  themselves  Christian  or  Positivist, 
will  lay  to  heart  If  it  l>e  a  "  religious  organization"  to  wliich  we 
tni.st  (and  let  the  reader  judge  to  which  side  this  word  is  most  appli- 
cablcj,  we  may  have  cause  bo  fear  criticism  and  the  verdict  of  events; 
but  if  our  trust  be  in  truth  and  in  love,  we  need  not  doubt  that  the 
Spirit  of  Him  who  procluimeil  Uimself  as  the  Tnitli  itself,  and  liade 
us  love  one  another,  will  be  our  guide  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in 
the  first,  and  that  faith  in  Him  will  be  our  best  director  in  our  deal- 
ings with  "other  nations,  as  much  as  in  the  more  secret  parts  of  our 
individual  life. 

W.  H.  FBEMAimx, 


XL — Poems.    By  Robert  Leichtok. 

SUCH  writers  as  ilr,  Bucliauan  aud  Mi-.  Leightou, — one  true  poet 
tor  each  i>art  of  our  article, — leave  no  real  ground  of  aimi>laint 
against  tlnj  presbut  generutiou  of  ve^se-^mte^s.  Wc  hardly  know 
whetlier  of  the  two  to  prefer.  As  ilr.  Buchanan  is  somewhat  exube- 
rant in  imagery,  so  i-s  Mr.  Leighton  in  thought.  His  lines  are  even 
too  crowded  wvtli  meaning,  which  thereby  becomes  not  seldom  imduly 
compressed,  and  passes  into  the  obsciu^.  But  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  Ms  great  powei-s.  Like  those  of  most  deep  thinkers  in  verae, 
his  poems  are  almost  all  egotisticul :  regaitliug  his  own  course,  liia 
own  &amea  of  mind,  his  own  home  and  those  that  dwell  in  it.  Nor 
is  any  fault  to  be  found  vnt)i  this,  as  long  as  the  poet  can  turn  h  is 
private  matters  into  food  for  the  poetic  imagination.  There  is  nothing 
that  wins  the  reader's  heait  so  much  as  tme  poetry  wliich  lifts  the 
veil  from  the  personality  of  the  writei'.  We  shall  proceed  to  justify 
our  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Leiglitou's  verse. 

**  The  records  of  &  lift)  ■bonld  be  a  poem ; 
Wo  need  not  go  abroail  for  atoues  to  liuUd 
Our  monameutal  glory  ;  ever)'  soul 
Hu  in  it  the  material  for  its  temple. 
The  universal  beauty  is  our  own  ; 
We  Rtevp  ooi  LltoughtH  in  sooiota,  and  wo  bug 
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Our  adondoo  on  the  monuD^  stsr, 

And  yet  from  ns  they  got  that  alckemy 

Wbarvby  they  stnuigcly  mors  us.     Noaght  ii  oon 

Bat  that  wliich  hu  gone  Eram  tu.    Tliererore  *tia 

That  dinppointzaenta  oftra  tre«d  npon 

The  tOM  of  exppctatton.     ThrogB  withoat 

Arc  bare  nntil  wo  clothe  them.     I<et  lu  eeek 

Each  one  oar  gods  in  our  inunedUte  hearen  : 

There  is  no  breathing  for  us  in  another; 

Bat  cither  \%  the  air  too  coone  and  weigh* 

like  nightmare  on  onr  thoaghta,  or  'tis  too  fine. 

And,  like  the  atmosphere  of  monntain  topa, 

Ujnrpfl  the  brain,  and  6nda  insidiooii  way 

Into  its  chambers,  pressing  out  the  wol. 

Till  death  o'erTorae  us  in  the  gnise  of  sleep. 

'*  Tet  an  niay  grow  to  lire  npon  the  heigkts  ; 
Deep  tboaght  and  action  of  the  soal  niako  dcwB 
The  fibres  of  the  braiu,  to  that  no  air, 
However  fine,  can  pr«»  the  spirit  out ; 
In  time  thns  fitting  as  for  another  hearen 
Above  what  was  our  own. 

*<  Our  Inert  life 
Is  Tiionoar,  high  and  sincere,  and  to  onraelres. 
When  eyes  arc  felt  npon  as  we  are  players, 
And  life  becomes  untrue.  ** — (Pp.  1*2.) 

**  To  him  tliat  shrinks  from  frost  the  frovt  is  cold. 
Let  him  go  forth  and  meet  it,  and  it  warms 
Uore  kindly  tlian  red  brands.     The  way  to  life 
Is  towards  fi>rhi<Idiog  tilings  :  growth  in  approach ; 
In  Deanie>%  lore ;  ud  rewh'd,  the  soul's  great  life." — (P.  5.) 

"  I  hare  found 
My  richest  jewels  in  the  hardest  rock. 
Hut  sitoil'd  them  oft  in  breaking  it :  lost  more 
Through  leering  much  unbroken."— iP.  89.) 


*'  O  ever  in  oar  lowest  grades  of  aeaae, 
Or  when  wo  use  f*lso  shifts  to  bring  about 
Knds  otherwise  all  gotxl,  or  when  our  hearts 
An  in  the  heaping  ti]i  of  cumbrous  wealth. 
Wo  tremble  for  oar  safety  and  fear  Death, 
Lest  it  should  come  betwc«n  us  and  onr  heaps, 
Let  fall  the  cloak  that  blinded  onr  fiiUe  sliiiisj 
Or  take  us  from  the  luxury  of  st-nae.— 
But  in  oar  highest  walks  where  Daty  leads, 
Kot  fslteringly  in  doobt.  hnt  to  the  Right 
Pressing  still  onward,-~thcu  is  Iif«  itself 
Sunk  in  the  Right,  and  asks  no  separate  care. 
If  Right  be  gulf  M  in  Death.  Duty  leaps  in, 
With  eye  full  on  the  Right,  but  blind  to  Death. 
The  flonl's  integrity  we  buy  with  life, 
And  hoM  onnwlvofttbe  gainers  :  yet  If  life 
We  had  not  after  that,  where  weis  the  gain  r"— (Pp.  48-4.) 
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*'  A  King  was  prophesied,  sorpossing  all 
Kartli'a  former  kin^  in  glory.     When  H^  cam«| 
No  one  believed  tliP  mcok  and  lowly  nuui 
Of  Nozaretli,  in  very  truth  wm  Ue. 
So -when  we  Mek  high  uuBBiouSf  and  are  told 
They  wait  tu  In  tb«  ilradgery  deapued, 
M'ho  is  it  has  tbo  faith  to  find  thorn  thorcT"— (P.  SO.) 

"  Wb  cannot  get  beyond  the  fact  of  beauty  ; 
It  is  to  be  adored,  not  analysed  : 
VTe  seek  to  analyse,  and  it  recedes 
Into  the  deeper  beauty.     For  in  truth 
The  meTost  thing  in  Nature  is  a  spirit : 
All  outward  forms  of  beauty  take  their  form 
And  beauty  from  the  inward.     Can  it  be 
That  when  the  outward  forma  have  gone  to  dust 
The  inward  are  within  the  world  of  apirita  T" — (P.  74.) 

Tlie  above  cxtracta  are  from  "Records,"  a  series  of  twenty-five 
pieces  in  Uank  verse,  which  occupy  the  former  portion  of  Mr.  Leigli- 
ton's  volume.  The  remainder  is  devoted  to  lyrical  pieces  and  sonnets : 
at  the  eud  are  added  some  ScottisU  ballada. 

In  each  of  these  classes  are  remarkahle  pieces.  Mr.  Leighton  can- 
not write  commonplace.  We  take  tlie  following  almost  at  random. 
Will  any  one  find  iis  a  much  nobler  utterance  of  a  noble  sentiment  ? — 

"  niTY. 

'*  ]  reach  a  duty,  yet  I  do  it  not, 

And  tborcforo  »ee  no  higher :  but  if  done, 
My  riew  is  brighten' d,  and  another  spot 
Seen  on  my  moral  son. 

"  For,  be  the  duty  high  as  anj^l's  flight. 
Fulfil  it,  and  a  higher  will  arise, 
E'en  from  its  ashes.     Duty  is  infinite — 
Receding  aa  the  skies. 

"  And  thus  it  is,  the  purest  most  (leploro 
Their  want  of  purity.     As  fold  hy  fold. 
In  duties  done,  falU  from  their  eyes,  the  more 
Of  Duly  they  behold. 

"  Wore  it  not  wi^dom^  then,  to  close  our  eyea 
On  duties  crowding  only  to  appal  \ 
No  :  Doty  is  our  ladder  to  the  skies. 

And,  climbing  not,  we  fall"— (F.  180.) 

Wlio  again  will  not  l>e  thankful  ti)  him  who  lias  so  put  into^verse  the 
following  cxpericucc  of  every  sensitive  miud  ? — 

'*  PRESRNTRg. 

'*  To  what  dark  chambers  of  the  lieart  or  bralu 
1)0  all  our  wotling  thoughts  at  times  retreat  I 
One  presence  seals  my  fountains,  and  in  vain 
The  rock  of  thought  I  beat. 
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**floiiM  other  ooiBM^  and  tluai,  tluHif^  b*  be  d«nl^ 
3[y  Mkia  on  broka  aod  my  fonnuiiu  Leap ; 
And  mind,  that  felt  ao  slwljoir,  hw  beooraa 
A  yet  aufalbom'd  deep, 

'*  I  may  not  read  the  old  aatrologiea* 

Nor  tell  bow  mooD-touch'd  seas  shoald  ebb  and  flow. 
Or  mind  ihoald  be  more  tida]  thAD  the  eeu, — 
But  that  it  is,  I  knoir.-— <Pp.  148-9.) 

Ballads  nre  too  long  to  quote;  but  Mr.  Leighton  fans  some  veiy 
good  ones.  "We  especially  recommend  "  Lady  Margaret,"  and  "  Pease 
Brose." 

We  shall  look  with  great  interett  for  Mr.  Leightnn's  next  poetical 
work.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  snch  wealth  of  thought  and  power 
of  uumbers  combine,  and  we  coniideutly  predict  the  day  wlicu  Mr, 
liBightou  will  stand  high  among  the  meditative  }X)ets  of  our  centuiy. 

XIL*-Jtaitor  ai»rf  Sfkehr.   Ac,  ite.     By  E.   H.   Plumptre,   3£jL 
Loudtin:  jUexander  Strahan,     1866. 

Wlwitever  Mr.  Plumptne  writes,  prose  or  verse,  must  necessarily  be 
terse,  SL'holai'like,  and  sensible.  His  versiiication  is  faultless :  almost 
too  faultless.  "We  miss  some  of  that  niggcdncss  and  irregtdarity, 
which  might  give  relief,  and  exercise  the  ear.  Nor  do  Ids  strains 
often  lise  above  the  blameless  level  required  for  all  verse  whioli  is 
worthy  to  be  called  poetry.  We  say  tlus  not  in  disparagement,  but  in 
comriienilatian :  really  moaning  that  all  deserves  praise  alike,  but  that 
we  fail  to  tiud  many  salient  poiuts  requiring  special  admiration. 

All  is  poetry,  but  not  of  the  highest  order:  fair  material,  bcauti- 
fidly  worked  up  by  one  wlin  has  access  to  no  ordinary  stores  of 
learning,  whose  taste  is  almost  luierring,  whose  piety  and  loftj'  feeling 
never  forsake  him.  These  tilings  being  so,  the  product  must  neces- 
sarily l>e  well  worth  readmg  ami  possessing.  Ko  one  who  baa  read 
Um.mgh  this  volume  will  ever  regret  Itaving  done  so.  He  may  not 
find  that  many  strains  stay  by  him  and  refuse  to  quit  hold  of  his 
memory :  but  his  ear  will  have  been  gratified,  his  heait  warmed,  and 
his  best  aspirations  encouraged. 

Tlie  character  of  these  remarks  will  accoimt  for  oiur  not  quoting, 
tnit  sending  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself. 


Xin. — The  Pnncc'ft  Progress,  and  other  Poems.    By  Christjna 
tr.  liossETTi.     London ;  Macmilhm  &  Co.     1866. 

We  may  claim  one  privilege  of  being  a  Contemporary  Review, — that 
©f  ignoring  previous  works,  and  confining  ourseh'es  entirely  to  that 
which  is  before  us.  We  beard,  if  we  may  so  say,  in  our  aute-nat<il  state, 
the  echoes  of  ^liss  Rossetti's  praise:  but  it  is  for  us  now  to  judge  strictly 
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by  these  volumes,  whether  that  pmise  be  still  merited.  Ami  thus 
jmiyin;^',  we  cannot,  we  confess,  as  evidence  is  furnished  ai  jvesetU, 
allot  Miss  Kossetti  a  higli  place  on  our  list  »She  has  uadoubte<lly 
the  knack  of  verse ;  we  will  say  more,  the  knack  of  poetry :  but  never 
was  capability  more  wantonly  thrown  away.  Her  verse  is  most 
unequal:  for  some  lines  together  unexceptionable,  even  pleasing: 
then  of  a  sudden  it  becomes  broken-backed  and  limping.  And  her 
poetry,  sometimes  for  a  slioit  interviil  well  balanced  and  artistic,  flies 
off  into  extriLvagances,  and  cbiltiisbiiesses,  and  not  seldom  degenerates 
into  utterly  contemptible  nonsense 

Many  of  the  pieces  in  this  book  are  only  fit  for  children  :  but  then 
they  are  not  fit  t>>r  cliildren,  Iwcause  they  are  ambitious  of  higli  poetr)', 
into  which  children  cannot  enter.  If  she  has  hold  of  an  original  idea, 
aa  in  the  piece  named  "  The  Queen  of  Hcai-ta."  she  breaks  up  and 
conftises  it  till  it  ceases  to  please,  and  becomes  a  bore.  Besides 
wiiich,  Miss  Roasetti  does  not  seem  gifted  with  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  curiously  mixes  serious  and  comical  without  any  idea 
of  having  committed  an  absurdity.  A  lady  is  weeping  and  waiting 
for  her  husband ;  instead  of  him,  his  ghost  enters: — 

"  '0  Robin,  bat  yon  are  lat« : 

Come  and  sit  nenr  me — sit  Lern  anil  ottear  me.*^ 
(Situ  thtfiame  burnt  in  the  grate,) 

"Ob,  night  of  sorrow  !— oh,  blAck  to-moirow  ! 
Ib  it  thiu  that  yoa  keep  your  word  ? 
O  yoa  who  tue<l  so  to  sliclCtr  me 

H»rm/jvM  the  least  wijui—whi/,  n<nc  the  east  wind 
Ii  wanner  than  yow,  whom  I  qutiko  to  we." — (Pj).  116-18.) 

We  do  not  know  that  we  could  select  a  more  striking  example  of 
all  the  funlt,s  which  we  have  found  with  Miss  Roasetti,  than  one  from 
the  poem  called  "  Eve :" — 


*'  Thus  she  sat  weoping^ 
Tlitw  Kve  our  mother, 
AVhcre  ona  h»y  sleeping 
Slain  by  hU  brother. 
Orcatuiit  and  Least 
£ach  piteous  beast 
To  hear  her  voice 
Foi^t  his  joys 
And  set  asidu  his  fcAftt. 

**  Tha  mouu  poosod  in  his  walk 
And  drap[»ed  bia  whcatun  utulk  ; 
Grave  cattle  wagged  tbtitr  Uaada 
In  mmination ; 
The  eagle  gave  a  cry 
Fiom  hia  clond  station ; 
Lftrks  OB  thyme  brJa 
Forbore  to  mount  ur  sing; 
Bees  drooped  upon  tho  wing; 


The  raven  perched  on  high 

Forgot  his  ration ; 

The  Gouies  in  their  rorJc, 

A  linsble  nation, 

Quaked  sympathetica! ; 

The  mocking-bird  left  off  to  mock; 

Huge  caineU  knelt  as  if 

In  dpprtcaiioij ; 

The  kind  hart's  tears  wcro  fuUiaig ; 

Chattered  the  wistful  stork; 

Dove-voicca  with  a  dying  fall 

Cooed  desolation 

Answering  griof  by  griaf. 

Only  the  serfK^ut  in  the  dost 

Wriggling  and  crawling 

Grinnud  an  evil  grin  and  tlirusi 

His  tongue  out  with  its  fork." 

(Pp.  U5-7.) 
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But  we  would  not  have  it  supposed  tliat  there  is  nothing  to  pnuse^ 
In  the  poem  entitled  "  Under  the  Rose,"  a  child  of  shame  narrates  her 
mysterioua  cheerless  life,  and  her  adoption  as  a  half-servant  half-com- 
panion to  "  my  lady  at  the  hall."  whose  dark  secret  she  will  never 
betray,  hut  will  kee])  faithful  unto  death.  Here  for  once  the  balance 
is  well  kept,  and  there  are  no  extravagances  in  iniagerj'  or  metre. 

We  are  happy  also  to  he  able  to  siteak  well  of  the  "  Devotional 
Pieces  "  which  conclude  the  volume.  Tlioy  are  full  of  thought  and 
pathos :  rather  redolent  of  HeH)ert  ami  Crashaw :  erring,  as  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  Miss  Kossetti  not  to  err,  from  want  of  equilibrium. 
We  mean  this :  that  whereas  in  her  secular  pieces,  gravity  and  joy, 
though  sometimes  strangely  intermixed,  do  yet  in  some  sort  compensate 
one  another,  here  all  ia  mouniing,  all  is  desertion,  with  no  ray  of  joy. 
Even  poor  Cowper  sang  not  thus,  but  mingled  brightness  with  sadness, 
and  dowered  the  Church  with  some  of  her  most  triumphant  hymna^, 
\N'here  all  is  in  such  a  set  mood  of  gloom,  we  are  apt  to  suspect 
and  not  nature.  Yet  the  genuine  pathos  of  Miss  Rossetti's  strains 
disarms  the  suspicion  as  it  arises.  One  specimen  we  must  give,  and 
that  chosen  ouly  for  its  sliortncss : — 

•     *'  GOOD  TRXDAT. 
"Am  la  atone  anr]  not  a  sheejt 

TliAt  1  can  Btand,  O  Chrut,  beneath  Thy  Cross, 
To  namber  drop  by  drop  Thy  Blood's  alow  loss, 
And  yet  not  weop 

"Not  Ml  those  women  loved 

Who  with  exceeding  grief  lamented  Theo ; 
Not  10  lallcn  Peter  weeping  bitterly ; 
Kot  aa  the  thief  was  moved ; 

"Wot  so  the  Snn  and  Moon 

Which  hid  their  faces  in  a  starless  slcy, 
A  horror  of  gr^vit  darkness  at  broad  uoon — 
I,  only  I, 

"  Yet  give  not  o*ar, 

fiut  seek  Thy  sheep,  true  Slieplierd  of  the  flock  ; 
Greater  than  Moees,  turn  and  look  oncn  more 
And  smite  a  rock."— <Pp.  214-16.) 

We  have  lingered  upon  Miss  Kossetli's  work,  in  spite  of  its  great ' 
favUts,  because  we  feel  that  she  is  really  cupaLple  of  doing  far  better. 
She  needs  more  self-denying  pains :  more  study  and  disciplesliip  of 
England's  best  annifnt  and  modern  poets,  and  less  affectation  of 
that  uncnual,  euiguiatiuid,  sjiasmodic  style,  which  hfis  set  in  upon 
the  decline  of  our  national  literature.  Through  penitence  back  to 
simplicity :  it  is  a  path  hard  to  tread,  mid  a  j)rocess  which  eliminates 
the  trilling  and  worthless :  Imt  we  think  better  of  Miss  liossetti's 
wealth  of  thought  aud  power  of  numbers,  than  to  have  any  fear  that 
she  will  not  abide  the  test. 
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XIV. — Ttn  MiU»  from  Town :  mth  Poems.     By  William  Sawyke. 
London:  Freeman.     186G. 

Tuts  is  a  Uttlo  voliuue  of  poems  far  beyond  the  common  mark. 
There  will  l)e  no  need  to  justify  or  to  analyse  tliia  praiso  to  the  reader 
who  shall  liave  made  his  own  the  follo^-iug,  which  is  the  introduction 
to  the  whole : — 

"  The  wutcil  faces  of  th«  old, 

Bright  with  the  momentary  glow, 
Be^^aiii  the  luveliuoss  of  jouth 
Lost  long  ago. 

"  Lost  long  ago  ]  Ah,  moamful  thought 
That  romes  upon  mo  as  1  gaze, — 
AVheni  are  the  uyca  thiit  norer  more 

Sunsets  will  daze  F 


"  PRXLUDB. 

"  The  dty  streets  arc  fUU  of  light, 

Throngh  waves  of  flamo  the  sun  goes 
down, 
I  droop  my  eyelids,  and  it  sinks — 
Ten  milcA  from  Town. 

*'  The  village  stitwt  is  full  of  li^^ht. 
And  black  against  a  sky  of  fire, 
The  church  upon  the  Iifll-top  rcara 
Its  qnireriiig  spire. 

"  Brighter  and  brighter  grows  the  West, 
Till  common  things  its  glory  share, 
Anil  round  about  them  as  1  gaze 
A  halo  bear, 

"  Onward  with  rosy  flush  and  gleam. 

Thro"    sedgy  rifts    the    mill-stream 
flows : 
The  coppice,  puqile  to  the  heart, 
Trausfigured  glows. 

' '  The  cottage  rooGi  are  thatched  with  gold. 
Blood-red  each  ruby  casement  turns, 
The  rotid-sido  pond  beneath  the  olms 
A  sapphire  burns. 


"  Whero  is  the  face  that  in  the  glow 

or  audi  an  hour  I  swooned  to  see, — 
As  if  an  angel  out  of  Heaven 
Had  looked  on  mo  1 

"  Gone — gone  !  The  glory  and  the  grace 
Died  slowly  &om  my  life,  as  dies 
Tho  splendour  of  the  sun  that  sinks 
In  ashen  skies. 

"  Died  oft  and  left  mo  Uke  the  dead ; 
Yet— cold  to  pleasure  and  to  fame — 
Rich  with  the  memory  of  a  joy 
That  has  no  name. 

**  A  memory  that  is  my  life. 

And  lights  with  its  Amoral  crown 
The  village  stmggling  up  tho  hill — 
Ten  miles  £rom  Town."— (Pp.  1-4.) 


There  are  many  other  heautifnl  pieces  in  the  hook ;  we  would  espe- 
cially mention  "  The  Painted  Window,"  and  "Foimd  Drowned." 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  hnt  that  he  advertises  a  dramatic 
poem,  with  some  lyrics.  He  can  hardly  vrriie  what  ia  not  Avorth 
reading.     We  heartily  wish  him  well 


XV. — TJu  Dole  of  Malaga ;  an  Episode  of  History  dramatised.     By 
BiGBY  P.  Starkey.    London :  Cassell  &  Co.    1866. 

This,  which  Mr.  Starkey  modestly  calls  "  an  Episode  of  History 
dramatised,"  is  in  fact  a  full-blown  tragedy  in  five  acts.  Nor  has  he 
any  need  to  be  modest  over  his  work,  for  it  is  really  a  most  creditable 
one.  He  seems  well  aware  of  the  dilliculty  of  hia  task.  In  an  ex- 
ceedingly well-written  introduction,  he  anticipates  criticism  in  words 
which  our  readers  will  thank  us  fur  quoting : — 

"  Ferdinand,  Isabella,  Torquemoda,  Talavera,  Ponce  do  Leon,  and  the  rest, 
aio  found  drawn  by  cotempurary  chroniclers  with  an  acouiaoy  of  portmituro 
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ftufiiL'ierit  to  precliuin  any  potuiiblp  exescise  of  fancy.  The  king  aod  queen 
arc  phottigrapbed  in  Mariana,  Puljpir  ha*  prwfnUJ  ont-  at  least  of  Xhs  Rct 
at  full  length,  and  another  is  jiainted  to  thu  life  hy  Galindez  de  Carfaaid. 
My  .litKculty  lay  chietly  in  the  <lelineation  of  Ferdinand  of  Amgon.  W«ne  I 
to  takt.*  his  idtiil  fnim  the  eulo<^i>.-6  uf  his  tlattt^retft,  1  shf^uld  re))rt:se!nt  a 

ll>unoiis  ^  Bayard,  a  r'id.  To  druw  him  from  the  rvcords  of  inroluutory 
irutli,  wotdd  lie  to  ]>iunt  an  artful,  slirewd,  jwrinjj,  R-Uieh  deepot,  only 
ictoinLMl  within  the  pwcincte  of  propriety  hy  Uie  force  of  his  Queen's  cha- 
mcter,  and  stnkinn;  away  from  the  level  of  our  respect  the  moment  her 
elevating  InQuence  \a  witlidrawu.  To  avoid  the  latter  extreme,  i  wiu  con- 
«traiu(Ml  to  tmuafer  some  royal  enormities  to  shoulders  not  so  likely  to  aink 

(lUider  the  hunlen.  For  instance,  the  main  act  of  treachery  I  liave  given  to 
Torquemadfi,  who  hail  already  the  hxul  of  the  Xcw  Inquisition  on  his  hock. 
It  is  a  mere  feather,  to  one  accu8t<:iined  to  such  a  millstone.  As  a  fieoenl 
role,  yon  may  safely  toko  whatever  casual  details  of  converaation  or  penonal 
anecdote  you  find,  to  form  your  odtimate  uf  an  historical  chainet43ir  j  hnt  yon 

J  must  he  very  cautious  aU-ut  relying  on  |>remeditfttod  descriptions.     The 

f  iormer  are  seldom  written  vriih  the  exprct^^  vhjecl  of  deceiving,  and  therefore 
pooKas  some  unintentional  inith  :  Ibe  latt*?r  geuerally  art  \nthing  can  he 
ttare  irrvconciluble  than  Mariana's  description  of  Ferdlaiind  with  the  frag- 
menta  of  his  conversation,  &c,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  I  adopt  theee 
latter  as  my  text-book. 

"To  liaving  taken  uuiny  liberties  with  a  very  A-ngue  and  conflictinf;  historic 
text,  1  plead  guilty.  For  example,  ray  hero's  character  I  have  illustrated  by 
A  feat  of  chivulr)'  which  pmpurly  beloiiga  to  n  noblo  Moor,  named  Abraheai 
Zenete.  To  have  obser^'edThe  spirit  of  the  time,  of  the  distinct  races,  of 
the  hostile  creeds,  and  of  the  various  characters,  and  to  Imve  been  faithful  to 
these,  wonid  he  my  proudest  boast,  as  it  has  been  my  chief  endenrour,  were 
it  not  that  I  had  an  object  paramount  even  to  this — that  of  giving  human 
interest  to  human  action,  and  enlisting  the  first  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
thATtttdor  on  the  siile  nf  nntiiral  incidents  and  natond  emotions.  And  the 
one  aim  is  con.sistent  with  the  other.  While  the  dramatic  element  colls  for 
the  individualizing  of  each  personage  introduced  upon  the  aeeno,  and  dMesing 
him  up,  OS  it  were,  in  his  own  approprinto  costume,  this  universal  principle 
demands  that  th«?y  should  all  be  united  to  coch  other,  and  to  the  spectator^ 
B3rmpathy,  by  an  intrinsic  vitality,  as  are  man  and  man  by  the  common 
bonds  of  a  oommon  natore. 

"lieaides,  a  work  of  this  kind  must  be  trie  to  nature  before  it  can  be 
true  to  art.  Dress  the  puppets  as  accurately  a&  you  please,  still  tlioy  arr 
puppets,  if  they  are  not  men  and  women.  And  puppets  never  yet  conquered, 
or  litrayed,  or  lived,  or  lovwl,  or  died.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  fabulous, 
hollow,  wax,  wire,  btan,  pla^-things.  "Whereas  great  solecisms  may  bo  com- 
mitted, and  foi:giTen,  so  wo  have  0esh  and  blood,  soul  and  qjirit,  moving 
before  iw^ 

'  lly  iktlter  in  his  habit,  ai  ke  livti.* 

It  is  on  thid  dement  I  would  rely.  By  ray  fidelity  to  universal  nature  I 
vrish  to  stand — or  fall — in  tliis  humble  attempt  of  mine.  The  sim]>lcr  and 
more  domestic  ^irtuea  are,  after  all,  those  sought  to  be  portrayed.  The  hua- 
IVrnd,  wife,  daughter,  mother,  such  are  the  relations  brought  nearest  the  eye ; 
ithough  tlio  tramp  of  War  treads  across  the  background  uf  the  scene,  adding 
a  sort  of  martial  nccom^ummeut  to  the  B:q)re8aion  of  the  natural  afl'ections." 
— (I*p.  xxiv-xxviiL) 

Perfectly  true :  but  it  is  in  these  uatural  affections  breaking  ihrongb 
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the  mingled  intrigaes  of  human  action,  and  the  wayvrardnesses 
and  obstinacies  of  individual  character,  that  the  dramatic  interest 
of  highly-wrought  scenic  i>oetr>'  consists.  "  One  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  Vin:"  hut  it  is  woll  to  remeuiher,  that  too  many 
touches  of  nature  consign  the  pcrfonnumie  to  the  nurserj'.  The  fright 
of  the  babe  Astyonax  at  the  helmet  of  Hector  does  masterly  work  once 
in  the  long  "  Iliad:"  ami  here  the  master  will  hold  his  lianri.  Hard- 
ness, greed,  treachery,  ambition — these  are  the  gloomy  lanrlscnjie.  over 
which  the  retleemiug  graces  of  sweet  humanity  gleam  like  strn-s  :  bat 
like  stars  only. 

We  make  tliese  remarks  more  to  temper  Mr  Starkey's  theor>',  than 
to  coudemu  his  practice.  For  Ids  drama  is  thoroughly  well  written 
and  ahly  sustained:  and  Instory  and  "touches  of  nature"  seem  to  us 
to  hold  their  due  prnportion.  He  has  not  the  strength  of  a  giant: 
there  are  very  few  salient  passages,  very  i'ew  great  speeches  made  for 
effect.  The  inaptitude  for  being  prrfornxed^  which  clings  to  all  these 
long  historical  dramas,  and  of  which  Wx.  Stiu-key  is  himself  ((uite 
aware  (Inti-od.,  p.  xxis),  has  this  etieet  on  their  fortunes :  it  consigns 
them,  except  in  veiy  rare  cases  of  excellence,  such  as  "  Philip  van 
Artevelde  "  to  obli\ion  on  the  shelf.  And  however  pleasing  we  may 
have  found  "The  Dole  of  Malaga,"  we  Jear  its  author  must  make 
up  his  mind  that  such  eventually  will  be  its  lot  In  the  present  mul- 
titude nf  poems  continually  welling  forth  from  the  press,  really  good 
and  creditable  workers  must  thankfully  accept  that  niodic\un  of  praise 
which  contempoi-aiy  interest  and  fair  criticism  can  award  tlicm,  and  be 
content  to  forego  the  dream  of  immortality. 


XVT. — AthenaU;   or,  ihc  First  Crusade,     liy    William  StigajiTX 
London:  Moxon.     1866. 

This  is  an  epic,  in  Spenserian  stanza,  consisting  of  six  cantos,  and 
occupying  a  volume  of  320  closely  i>rinted  pages.  When  we  say  that 
it  possesses  considerable  merit,  and  rises  in  some  places  to  beautiful 
poetry,  we  fear  we  have  yet  not  said  that  which  in  our  days  will 
recommend  a  Spenserian  epic  to  general  reading.  Tt  is  said  that  thera 
hardly  lives  a  man  who  has  read  through  the  "  Faerie  Queene."  Wa 
remember^  in  the  energetic  days  of  Uie  thirties,  resolving  to  form  on© 
of  the  mre  exceptions :  but  we  ignominioualy  failed.  Tliat  we  haw 
read  through  Mr.  Stigand's  "  Athenais,"  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  score 
of  duty :  but  we  confess  that  the  performance  of  the  duty  has  been 
beguiled  by  much  iiilerest  and  pleiisure.  He  has  caught  what  seems 
for  a  man  of  taste  and  ear  not  diftieult  to  catch,  the  march,  and  the 
level  melody,  of  the  classic  English  stanza.  His  powers  of  description, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  are  almost  in  exuberance  :  and  his  com- 
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maud  of  words  enables  him  to  avoid  TcjictitioD.  even  where  whole 
pages  are  devoted  to  lavish  depiction  of  scenery  and  decoration,  as  is 
the  case  in  his  fifth  and  sixth  cantos.  AMiere  incident  is  not  abondant 
— the  whole  may  l)e  siuumed  up  in  the  siej^e  aud  deliverauee  of 
Autioch,  and  the  bannin<r,  and  amorous  exile,  of  the  hero,  Count  Ber- 
trand  d*Aureval — nonutive  is  apt  to  flag :  but  Mr.  Stigand  is  a  great 
master  of  digression  and  episwle,  ainl  he  brwiks  the  monotony  of 
warlike  cantos  by  invocations  and  apostrophes,  well  managed,  and 
sometimes  rising  into,  or  near,  that  dangerous  stratum  of  air  known  as 
the  sublime. 

It  remains  tliat  we  proceed  to  justify  our  estimate  of  "  Atheniiis"  by 
a  few  specimens ; — 

"  Aud  u  they  float  along  unto  tho  ule,  ' 

A  fftinl  p(<rfumo  of  riulcts  illU  tbo  g«le, — 
Tbo  pnrplo  flanks  of  cwh  pcak'd  roouDtain-pilo 

Saudoll'd  with  green  luxuriance,  hill  and  dnla 

Stand  forth  lu  ewocp  luLnnouiouB  aa  they  mil 
On  to  the  rising  shore ;  sheer  cUiEs  of  grey 

Surround  the  marge,  save  vbnre  a  gorge-like  Tola 

Ban  from  within  unto  tho  rocky  bay, 

Whure,  like  half-hiddec  nest,  Arsinoti's  harca  Uy. 

• 
"A  rocky  headland,  llku  on  arm  outthrovni 

Cluspiug  tho  Eiea,  Arainae'i  haven  made— 
"Wlience  curl'd  a  deep  firth,  like  a  sapphire  2ono 

Thrown  down  by  eonio  fair  t-mpress  disarray'd; 

Blu0  Ocean  roll'd  beceath  the  plum'd  cliffi*  shodfl 
A  tract  of  wavelcas  azuro,  on  whose;  sleep 

Fine  feath€«7  shapes  of  rock-bom  foliage  pUy*d. 
There  pine  and  cedar  crawn'd  each  dizxy  itoep, 
And  slept  with  mirror'd  grace  within  the  gleaming  deep. 


"  It  was  B  land  where  Pleasura  with  Delight 

Might  wander  all  tho  day,  fnmi  the  tliat  da«-n 

Of  sunrise,  when  the  golden  floods  of  light 

Surg'd  o'er  each  mountain-erefft ;  tlien  wood  and  Uwn 
Glistcn'd  in  dewy  splendour,  thieods  o'erdrawa 

Of  silky  girssamer  with  el6n  beads 

Of  u]iul  (|uiver'd,  as  the  rousing  fawn 

Weot  from  his  loir  to  aeek  tho  clover  moeds, 

Or  wide  sctom  the  mere  through  dow-besilTer'd  reeds. 

"Clear  u  roek-crrstal  of  light  golden  hue 

And  unflnw'd  bright  transparenry,  the  mom 

Advanc'd,  and  from  the  purple  distonee  blew 
Fair  breezes  ia  the  cool  of  ocean  bom, 
Rifiiog  the  Oower-woode  of  acacia  thorn. 

The  myrtle  thickets  and  the  groves  of  baliu, 

They  hovcr'd  o'er  the  vincyorda  aud  tho  com, 

And  shook  tho  fenther'd  crest  of  every  palm, 

And  wak'd  each  minstrel  bird  amid  the  fnuv^t's  calm. 
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'*  And  crd  the  nig}it-ilev  fu<l«il  frcnn  the  biftdfi, 

Tiie  playful  Uares  along  Uio  grass  would  run, 
Leftving  a  green  trail  cm  the  houry  glade ; 

The  p«acac:kfl  theii  nroult)  eil  witbln  tlie  Ktin 

U|>on  tlic  sweoping  branch,  and  one  by  one 
Upim  Uivir  radiant  funs  of  emerald  eyes 

To  dry  tho  night-donip :  where  the  sunboacu  shone 
ThronK'd  crimsun  plicoftiints,  birda  of  Poradiac, 
And  the  Sultuxm  l^ird  wuv'd  wings  oraxnre  dyw. 

"Then  roff-breoBted  doves  and  &iinio-wing'd  cnnos 

Woald  flock  from  out  thfi  wooiU,  whofi*  d«pth«  among 

Tho  goldvn  oriole,  in  flute-like  strains 

Would  call  unto  the  skylark ;   while  in  bqo^ 
The  bulbul  8€ut  his  aouJ  forth  soft  and  »troo{^ 

And  from  it«  fcatiier'd  throit  each  bird  would  fling 
Harmonious  uudtfntotes ;  then  all  along 

The  flon-*ry  alopea  would  dance  and  wave  and  spring 

Bright  clouds  of  buttcrfltoa  on  gemm'd  and  radiant  n^-ing. 

"  Some  B»pphire-pinion'd»  mby-wingW  some, 

More  brigtit-hued.  uthcrs  than  th«  poicoek'a  eyaa ; 

Then  golden  bees  would  Hit  with  simmering  hum 
Hound  rudo  and  violet,  lading  tlicir  small  thighs 
>Vith  li<iiud  sweet ;  then  filmy-winged  flie« 

And  midges  forth  would  swarm,  and  in  wild  strife 

li[ue  swallows  flush  among  them,  with  sharp  crirs 

Of  exultation,  a.i  all  air  grow  rifo 

With  the  soft  murmuring  glow  and  gtir  of  insect  Kfe." — (Pp.  236-9.) 

Here  is  a  battle-picture,  one  of  many :  we  wonder  wlxat  our  friends 
of  the  Peace  Society  woiUd  say  to  it : — 

"There  ore  who  love  upon  the  harbour  shore 

To  seo  the  ocean's  white  wrath  leap  the  bu* 
And  hrar  tho  bnftWd  tnonster's  painful  roar; 

There  are  who  love  to  look  upon  the  war 

Of  elements  in  confltcti  and  the  jar 
Of  thundera  bursung  on  the  mountain's  side, — 

Yet  is  the  battle  atorm  tubUmer  far 
When  nations  meet,  and  in  thpir  armM  pridu 
Tho  sovereignty  of  Right  by  alnughter'i  ateol  is  tried. 

"  llie  blazon'd  standards  far  and  wide  nrray'd, 

The  crash  of  spears  as  braxun  trumpets  blow. 

The  arm  uplifted,  and  tho  floahing  blade, 

The  fainting  kneea,  the  emptied  saddle-bow, 
The  bora<<-boofs  trampUng  on  the  cloven  brow. 

The  earth  all  stecp'd  with  blood  os  lees  with  wine, 
The  groans  unheard  of  mightiest  uhiuffl  laid  low. 

Of  Ilcarcaly  will  are  hterophantic  sign, 

The  characters  ore  dork  yet  not  tho  lesa  dl^-iae.'' — (P.  181.) 

A  critic  would  not  be  tnie  to  his  craft,  who  did  not  iiick  holes. 
Let  us  say  then  that  to  the  "  aliquando  dormitat,"  Mr.  Stigand  forms 
no  excejition.  We  may  lie  given  to  wish  that  this  did  not  occur 
.sometimes  in  the  very  places  where  it  is  least  tolerable, — as  for 
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in.'ftaoce,  m  the  beaatiitil  episode  of  King  Eric  of  Denmark  as-i  bis 
\m\ft  A/lfclaide;  where,  in  the  very  opening  of  the  final  scene,  -sre 
have — 

"Thernio'dilKll 
Of  thst  hQfe  tovn*  wai  lit  in  ercrj  nool 

Br  li^it  of  burning  vtini :  like  fiendi  from  hfJI 
The  Modems  ftbooted.     AitlmUe  took 
JBff*  <c<«r'«  A«Mtf  an/A  m  vmtfUnncMr  !(«£.** 

In  a  jiassage  of  lamentation  over  the  present  state  of  Syria,  near  the 
UYtx\\\\%  of  the  first  canto,  we  have  another  such  instance : — 

"  And  'neath  tbe  BedAwee*s  destrojing  spear 

The  peaMDt  rea.p«  his  meagre  sbearet  of  corn. 

While  >tiU  from  time  to  time  apon  the  ear 
Are  shrieks  of  manacre  and  havoc  borne 
From  homeless  crovda  and  orphan'd  troops  forlorn. 

From  Christian  streets  o'erwhelm'd  in  blood  and  flame^ 
Where  lloslems  stUI  spit  on  the  Cross  in  scotd. 

And  the  Frank  Talks  the  Pharpar's  banks  in  shame. 

•S'lxee  JSurop4  skriv'd  thMeJUnds  *eUk  indiynation  Utne." — (P.  9.) 

Tliis  line  besides  labours  under  the  fault  of  ambiguit}-:  for  "  tame" 
may  agree  with  "JieTids,"  or  with  ^'Eur&iie"  whereas  it  is  evidently 
meant  to  belong  to  "  indignation.^* 

Mr.  Stigand  has  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  abbre\'iation  "  e'er  "  for 
"  ever/*  which  is  hardly  en  riglc :  e.  ff., — 

"  Which  then  tu  e'er  by  force  and  canniDg  throre," — 

"  as  e'er  "  meaning  "  as  ever." 
Again,  in  p.  46 : — 

"  And  though  to  think  on  nought  he  daily  atrove, 
Bnt  on  his  vow  in  Christ's  dear  name  to  bleed, 

Yet  e'er  hia  passion,  like  a  down-press'd  reed. 
Which  rises  when  the  blast  has  hurried  by, 
Would  spring  up  blithe  anew  fresh  effort  to  defy.'* 

Here  "  e'er  "  means  "  ever,"  in  the  sense  of  ever  and  anon. 

Again,  in  p.  81 : — 

"E'er  that  the  Christians  make 
League  with  the  Paynim  in  equality," — 

TOi>resent3  "  ere  that,"  &c. 

Tlie  nile,  we  beUeve,  with  regard  to  this  abbreviation  is,  that  "  ever" 
must  not  be  written  "e'er,"  except  in  composition  with  "when." 
"  where,"  or  "  how,"  and  in  the  idiomatic  "  or  e'er "  for  "  or  ever " 
"  Ere,"  meaning  "  before,"  is  a  different  word,  and  probably  the  same 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  "  early." 

Surely  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  reproducing  the  wretched  vul- 
garism of  "  lay  "  for  "  lie,"  even  though  Lord  Byron  was  once  guilty  of 
it  for  the  sake  of  his  rhyme : — 
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Besides,  there  is  sonietliing  very  awk-\vf\r(l  in  tlias  interposing  the 
verb  l>etween  a  nouii  and  the  genitive  wliicli  is  in  govemiueut 
after  it  It  reminds  us  of  the  present  style  ndopted  by  some  of 
oiir  new3pai>ers :  "  The  death  is  amwun^rd  of  .  .  .  ." — or,  as 
we  have  sometLines  seen  it,  even  worse,  tilled  in  after  this  manner : 
*'The  JeatJh  is  recenilif  reported  by  the  local  papers,  at  liis  seat  ia 
Pembrokeshire,  of  a  malignant  fever  after  a  very  short  illness,  of 


Consistency  may  fairly  be  required  in  tlie  metrical  use  of  foreign 
names.  Let  us  Iiave  K<jran,  or  Kon\n ;  but  not  one  or  the  utber 
arbitrarily,  as  the  verse  requires.  Still  less  should  the  printed  accent 
protest  against  the  actual  one,  as  here, — 

"Whoso  doctruio  ia  the  Korin  fwV)  and  tho  aword."— <P.  6.) 
Kocm  being  plainly  Mr.  Stigand's  usual  pronunciation:  witness — 
"And  this  on  the  Korin  fiwcar  wholly  to  falRl."— (P.  77.) 
In  the  glowing  description  of  Cyprus,  Canto  V.,  we  think  we  detect 
an  anachronism : — 

"  And  round  each  close 
Of  fiow'^ttuadl'd  mead  and  by  each  vray, 
The  Hm-grun  aiae  gtood." 

We  had  been  always  taught  to  believe  that  the  aloe  (Agave  Avieri- 
cana)  was  not  known  in  the  Old  World  before  the  discovery  of  the 
New. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Stigaml  clings  to  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in 
the  case  of  the  mute  "rd"  of  the  piist  tense  of  verbs,  and  in  numo- 
syllablea  such  as  "flowr."  But  we  also  sec,  that  when  he  means  the 
*'erf"  to  be  pronounced,  he  marks  it  with  an  accent  If  this  latter  be 
necessarj',  then  it  is  unnecessary  to  elide  the  "  f,"  where  acute  :  and 
r-ice  vtr^.  And  who,  in  our  tiroes,  would  ever  think  of  making 
"  flower  "  or  "  bower  "  a  dissyllable  { 

We  have  noticed  these  few  lilemishes,  because  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  more  than  any  other  fnnu  of  Englisli  verse,  requires  to  be 
feultlesa,  and  thoroughly  polished :  and  iu  hope  that  Mr.  Stigaml,  if, 
as  some  have  believed,  this  poem  is  as  yet  incomplete,  may  in  its 
condnding  cantos  exercise  a  still  severer  discipline  over  his  versifica- 
tion and  diction. 


XVIL — Shadoica  of  t/ie  Pant.      In  Verse.      By  ViSCOUNT  Stratfoki* 
UE  ItEDcuFFE.     London :  Macmillan  &  Co,     1860. 

Our  veteran  di[iluinatist,  so  well  kno^v^l  and  honoured  among  us, 
has  at  last  assumed  bufore  the  puldic  a  elmractur  whicii,  we  have  no 
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doubt,  he  has  long  borne  in  jmvate — that  of  a  wooer  of  the  Muse.  The 
volume  is,  on  many  accounts,  a  pleasing  one.  Lord  Stratford  de  Eed- 
cliffe  does  not  aim  at  being  accounted  a  poet ;  but  records  his  feeling 
and  elegant  prolusions  on  incidents  which  have  prompted  "  harmonious 
numbers  "  during  a  long  and  varied  life.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  the 
terse  and  somewhat  old-fashioned  odes»  fables,  epigrams,  and  rhap- 
sodies, which  follow  one  another,  page  after  page,  in  this  volume. 
Many  stirring  events,  many  touching  scenes,  public  and  private,  here 
find  record  in  verse.  One  large  poem,  "The  Fortunes  of  Geaiius," 
belongs  to  the  class  of  which  Campbell's  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  is  the 
type,  though  by  some  of  its  lines  its  date  is  fixed  far  nearer  our  own 
day: — 

*'  Honed  on  the  lif^tiung  nuhea  soul  to  soq], 
And  wires  have  life,  where  oceuis  o'er  them  toU." — (P.  169.) 

Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  the  following  specimen  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redclifie's  elegiac  verses,  especially  as  many  of  them  have 
fresh  in  remembrance  the  sad  occurrence  which  is  their  subject : — 

"  She  left  as  in  her  twentieth  year ; 
Never,  ah  !  never  to  retnm  ! 
Whj  snatched  away  so  yoon^  so  dear. 
We  dared  not  even  wish  to  learn. 

*'  She  left  08  ;  yet  in  death  so  fiur, 
"We  seemed  as  in  a  dream  to  weep^ 
And  half  believed  the  freshening  sir 
Might  break  too  soon  that  fatal  sleep. 

**The  lovely  form,  the  grace,  the  worth, 
Of  many  a  bosom  long  were  guests ; 
If  more  ye  seek,  the  jealoos  earth 
Will  baste  to  answer,  *  Here  she  reita.* 

"Dull  nurse  of  bones  I  her  dost  is  thine, 
At  least  in  these  thy  fleeting  hours ; 
'Tis  life  wo  store  in  memory's  shrine, 
And  that,  nor  age  nor  worm  devours. 

"  Bathed  in  her  smiles  the  landscape  glowed ; 
At  home  their  softest  lustre  shone ; 
And  still  from  joy's  forsaken  road 
There  breathes  a  charm  though  she  is  gone. 

"  When  deepen  most  the  starry  skies, 
A  cloud  may  veil  the  queen  of  night ; 
Yet  every  glade  in  silver  lies. 
And  e'en  the  cloud  is  edged  with  light. 

"  Nor  youth,  nor  all  w©  prize,  when  youth 
Our  nature's  proudest  aim  reveals, 
Nor  love,  nor  love's  rewarded  truth. 
Can  foil  the  blow  destruction  deals. 
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*'.Up  speaks  aloud  ;  the  soonda  of  wratb 
From  cng  to  crag  their  mission  tell ; 
Thoy  roll  along  the  ligbiuDg's  path, 
JUid  shake  the  roak  where  Alice  fell : 

"Whe™  Alice  fell  ere  yet  the  vrraath 
or  bridal  joy  its  leaves  had  shed. 
Ere  yet  the  smile  that  playwl  beneath — 
So  light  the  parting  hoar— had  fled. 

"Sweet  bride  !  the  tears  that  flow  for  thee 
Are  more  thy  iridowcd  husband's  due. 
From  fortrino's  mock«ry  tliou  art  free  ; 
He  lires  to  moora  the  bliss  he  kuev. 

"  He  marked  tlie  dazzling  arrow's  track. 
Nor  guessed  what  rain  closed  its  flight ; 
"Without  a  fear  he  hastened  back, 
And  sank  at  once  in  hoiwli^ss  night'* — (Pp.  332-4.) 


XVni. — Dmmatic  Studies.    By  AconsTX  Websteti.    London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.     186G. 

Mrs.  Webster's  cbumatic  and  poetic  powers  are  of  no  common  order. 
Hor  special  line  is  the  subjective  analysis  of  thought  and  feeling.  It 
is  an  iUnstration  of  this  (see  our  opening  reiuarka  on  Mr.  Leighton), 
that  every  poem  in  the  volume  is  in  the  fii-st  person. 

There  may  he  a  question,  we  think,  Avhetiner  this  analytical  process 
may  not  liave  been  in  our  time  carried  too  far.  The  Lauretite  set  a  noble 
example  in  this  style,  as  in  the  other  styles  which  he  has  introduced 
or  revived.  But  since  the  time  of  "  Simeon  Stylites/'  "  Love  and 
Duty,"  "  Ulysses,"  "LocMey  Hall."  and  "The  Two  Voices"  the  vein 
has  been  somewhat  unsparingly  worked :  and  the  blank  verse  intro- 
spective idyl,  if  we  may  so  name  it,  has  come  to  be  rather  a  plague. 
Moreover,  the  more  our  poets  have  looked  within,  the  deeper  they 
liave  seen,  or  seemed  to  see :  so  that  this  same  idyl  has,  in  some  of  their 
hands,  become  a  thuig  of  dark  hints  and  piuzling  ullipseti.  Men  and 
women  are  made  to  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves,  and  that  not 
in  legible  embroidery,  but  in  provoking  tangles,  which  the  daws, 
when  they  peck  at  them,  ^vill  infallibly  make  ten  times  worse. 

In  tlio  nii<isl  of  so  much  beauty  and  so  much  poetic  power,  it 
seems  a  shame  to  find  fault:  but  tiiis  is  our  only  ground  of  com- 
plaint agaiast  Mi-s.  Webster,  and  wc  make  it  not  as  cavillers  but  as 
admiierg.  We  jjroceed  to  justify  wlmt  we  have  been  saying  by  an 
examination  of  her  really  remarkable  ])ieces. 

In  the  first,  "A  Preacher,"  the  subject  is  very  plain,  and  of  deep 
interest.  The  pi-eacher,  after  bis  evening  sex'inon,  soliloquizes  in  a 
strain  of  self-accusation,  in  tluit  he  does  not,  in  his  own  heart  oi 
hearts,  feel,  and  live  upon,  tlie  truths  he  has  been  declaring  to  his 
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peopla    He  is  no  hypocrite;  no  castaway:  be  strives  to  love  and 
to  obey:  he  is  an  earnest  searcher  for  truth: — 

"  If  it  be  sin,  foi]pTe  me :  I  «m  bold, 
Hy  God,  bnt  I  would  nther  toach  the  aik 
To  find  if  thou  be  thne  than — t^^inting  hnahed 
'*Tiji  better  to  believe,  I  will  beliere, 
nioogfa,  were't  not  for  belief,  'tie  iar  from  prored* — 
Shout  with  the  people  'Lo  oar  God  is  there,' 
And  *tmi  my  donbti  by  itenting  fiuth." — (P.  11.) 

How  came  he  then  to  say  things  that  will  not  bear  tlie  test  of  bis  own 
inward  questionings  ?    As  for  instance : — 

"Take  to  night— 
X  preached  a  carefol  sermon,  gravely  planned, 
All  of  it  written.     Kot  a  line  was  meant 
To  fit  the  mood  of  any  differing 
Prom  my  own  judgment :  not  the  leas  I  find— 
(I  thought  of  it  coming  home  while  my  good  Jane 
Talked  of  the  Shetland  pouy  I  must  get 
For  the  boys  to  learn  to  ride  :)  yes  here  it  is. 
And  here  again  on  this  page — blame  by  rote, 
Where  by  ixij  private  judgment  I  blame  not. 
*  Wt  thijtk  our  own  OumghU  on  this  day,  I  said, 
'  HarmUu  it  may  &e,  kindly  event  *^^ 
*Nol  Heaven's  ihaughU^nU  Sunday  thoughts  ril  say.* 
"Well  now  do  I,  now  that  I  think  of  it, 
Advise  a  separation  of  our  thonghts 
By  Sundays  and  by  week-da^  Heaven's  and  onn  ? 
By  no  means,  for  I  think  the  bar  is  bad. 
I'll  teach  my  children  '  Keep  all  thinkings  pure, 
And  think  them  when  yon  like,  if  but  the  time 
Is  free  to  any  thinking.     Think  of  God 
So  often  that  in  anything  yon  do 
It  cannot  seem  you  have  forgotten  Him, 
Just  as  you  would  not  hare  forgotten  us. 
Your  mother  and  myself,  although  yonr  thonghts 
Were  not  distinctly  on  na,  while  you  played ; 
And,  if  you  do  this,  in  the  Sunday's  rest 
You  will  most  natmlly  think  of  Him  ; 
Just  as  yonr  thoughts,  though  in  a  different  way, 
(God  being  the  great  mystery  He  is 
And  so  far  from  us  and  so  strangely  near), 
Wonld  on  yonr  mother's  birthday-holiday 
Come  often  back  to  her.'     But  I'd  not  urge 
A  treadmill  Sunday  labour  for  their  mind, 
Constant  on  one  forced  round ;  nor  should  I  blame 
Their  constant  chatter  upon  duly  themes. 
I  did  not  blame  Jane  for  her  project  told. 
Though  she  had  heard  my  sermon,  and  no  doubt 
Ought,  as  I  told  my  flock,  to  dwell  on  that. 

Then  here  again  *  the  pUaaurca  of  the  world 
That  tempt  the  younger  membera  of  my  flock.* 
Now  I  think  really  that  they've  not  enough 
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Of  these  same  pleasures.     Grey  and  joyless  lires 

A  many  of  them  have,  wliom  I  would  see 

Sharing  the  Batnro]  gaieties  of  youth. 

1  wiah  tliey'd  more  tcKi[itattons  of  the  kind." — (Pp.  11-13.) 

His  own  account  of  this  ia : — 

"'Twna  jurt  Ibij, 
That  there  are  lessons  aud  rebukes  long  nude 
So  much  a  thin;;  of  course  that,  unobserving, 
One  sets  them  dovrn  as  one  puts  dots  to  Ts, 
Crosses  to  ra.''— (Pp.  IS-U.) 

This  self-questioning  is  pursued  in  really  a  wonderful  manner:  espe- 
tially  80,  if  we  rellect  that  it  is  not  the  preacher,  but  a  "womau,  who  is 
pci"sonating  the  8i>eaker.  Still  we  may  be  forj^ven,  amidst  all  that  is 
admirable  in  tlie  poem,  for  saying  that  it  would  have  been  more 
^'enerally  felt  to  convey  that  which  in  tmr  day  thousauds  of  clergy 
and  laity  feel,  if  it  had  been  simpler,  more  plainly  thougki,  and  more 
plainly  expressed.  Take  hut  one  trifling  example,  the  words  "think- 
ing huslied,"  in  our  liret-quoted  passage.  On  first  reading,  we  are  ptit 
into  doubt  which  of  three  meanings  they  represent :  whether, — 

1.  "  Thinking  (substantive)  hciju/  hu^md ; 

2.  "  Thinking  (participle)  that  the  follomng  mying  is  hiishfd ;  or, 

3.  (which  eventually  asserts  itself  to  be  the  meaning)  **  tkiakiny 

(participle)  in  a  hmhcd  or  silent  nmnner  xHthin  ones  seffj* 
And  of  these  tUfficulties  this  aud  the  other  poems  are  fidl :  obscurities 
worth  clearing  up,  depths  worth  fathoming,— but  which  need  not 
have  been  oltscurities,  and  seem  to  have  been  hitUlen  away  in  tlie 
deeps  nieixdy  from  the  habit  or  the  love  of  hiding  away.  There  is 
also  to  blame  in  this  tbe  old  stitrj',  "  Rrevis  esse  laboi-o :  obsctirus  fio." 
Hut  at  all  events,  in  the  principal  poem  in  the  vohmie,  "  Sister 
Annimciata,"  Mrs.  Webster  has  been  guiltless  of  tliis  study  of  brevity. 
However  the  fault  may  sometimes  appear  in  single  sentences,  the  whole 
poem,  in  which  a  nun,  once  in  love,  alternately  recalls  former  days 
and  bewails  her  sin  in  recalling  them,  and  is  lectured  by  the  good 
abbess  on  her  Int,  throughout  scvaity-om  p^nji's,  cannot  be  found 
fault  with  for  beiug  too  sliort.  It  is  imiMjsaible  that  llrs.  Webster 
could  handle  such  a  theme  without  giving  us  striking  luid  noble 
])assages,  and  laying  open  sotirces  of  coutUctiug  thought  aud  feehng. 
Take  for  instance  the  following :  aud  there  ore  many  more  such : — 

"Alaa! 
Even  if  I  would,  how  couM  I  now  n-call 
To  tb«ir  long-faded  fortiiM  those  phantasi*^)* 
Of  ft  for,  oth«r,  consciousness  which  now 
Beneath  the  aahcs  of  their  former  itelvcs 
Lie  a  dead  i>art  of  tne,  but  still  a  pirt. 
Oh  evermore  a  pftrt. 
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I  do  not  tiimk 
There  cin  be  nn  is  that,  in  knowing  it. 
I  am  not  nnrang  the  cdd  foolish  love 
Which  clogged  my  ipirit  in  those  bitter  days. 
Ah  no,  dear  as  it  was  even  in  its  {uin, 
I  hare  trampled  on  it,  crashed  its  hut  UHb  oat. 
I  do  not  dread  the  beantifol  serpent  now ; 
It  cannot  breathe  again,  not  if  I  tried 
To  warm  it  at  my  breast,  it  is  too  dead 
And  my  heart  has  grown  too  cold  ;  the  Lord  himseli^ 
I  thank  Him,  has  renewed  it  virgin-cold 
To  give  to  Him .    I  do  bat  recognise 
A  simple  truth,  that  that  which  has  been  lired, 
Lired  down  to  the  deeps  of  the  true  being,  i> 
Even  when  past  for  ever,  has  become 
Inseparable  &om  the  life-long  self : 
Bat  yet  it  lives  not  with  the  present  life. 
So,  in  this  wise,  I  may  anshamed  perceive 
That  the  dead  life,  that  the  dead  love,  are  still 
A  part  of  me.'*— (Pp.  48-9.) 

Still^e  cannot  help  feeling  that  here  again  the  process  has  been 
overdone.  Again  and  again  we  ciy,  "Ohe!  jam  satis!"  and  reflect 
whether  the  work  of  art  would  not  have  been  more  perfect  by  the 
loss  of  one  half  of  its  present  material 

"  The  Snow  Waste  "  is  a  grand  Dantesqxie  allegory,  in  which  one 
who^as  been  guilty,  during  life,  of  unnatural  cruelty  of  hate,  is  con- 
demned to  wander  for  ever  in  a  waste  of  snow  between  the  corpses  of 
his  two  victims.  The  effect  of  this  "doom  of  cold"  is  strikingly 
expressed  by  the  tale,  told  by  the  condemned,  being  given  in  eight-line 
stanzas  of  one  rhyme  only — "  shadeless  rhyme,"  as  it  is  called  in  the 
poem :  or  as  elsewhere, — 

" .    .     .    An  uncadenced  chant  on  one  alow  chord 
Dull  ondolating  surely  to  and  fro." 

Thus  tliey  run  : — 

"What  love  is  now  I  know  not ;  but  I  know 
I  once  loved  moch,  and  then  there  was  no  snow. 
A  woman  was  with  me  whose  voice  was  low 
With  trembling  sweetness  in  my  ears,  as  though 
Some  part  of  her  on  me  she  did  bestow 
In  only  speaking,  that  made  new  life  flow 
Qaick  through  me  :  yet  remembering  cannot  throw 
That  spcU  upon  me  now  from  long  ago." — (Pp.  H7-18-) 

Tn  another  poem,  entitled  "  With  the  Dead,"  is  related  the  story  of 
the  persecutor  who,  seeking  to  Ijetray  the  Christians  in  the  Catacombs, 
was  condemned  to  wander  for  ever  up  and  down  their  labyrinths. 
The  volume  closes  with  a  short  and  most  touching  poem  entitleil 
"  Too  Late " — a  lament  of  one  who  in  his  profligacy  has  received 
news  of  his  dying  wife,  and  has  arrived  only  to  find  her  passed  away. 
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And  thus  our  present  task  is  done,  and  the  general  estimate  only 
of  the  volumes  which  we  have  noticed  has  to  be  spoken.  From  them 
all,  the  thought  arises  that  we  are  for  the  most  part  elaborating 
with  credit,  rather  than  originating.  We  began  by  speaking  of 
Tennyson  and  Browning:  and  as  we  began,  so  we  end.  The  pro- 
cession of  their  followers,  and  the  followers,  in  them,  of  all  that  is 
best  and  truest  in  our  literature,  is  still  passing  onward:  its  ranks 
not  yet  degenerate,  its  banners  not  yet  faded.  But  the  eye  which 
pierces  where  others  have  not  seen — the  unbidden  step  that  first 
treads  the  wUd,  are  as  yet  hardly  known  to  us  among  the  poets  of 
our  own  time.  This  cannot  be  because  all  wilds  are  enclosed,  nor 
because  all  dark  places  are  explored.  It  may  have  been  enough  for 
our  age  to  have  witnessed  the  advent  of  one  great  poet:  and  tlie 
way  may  not  yet  be  prepared,  among  the  wrecks  of  his  imitators, 
for  a  new  path  to  Fame. 

Meantime  let  us  use  what  has  been  given  us.  It  will  be  no  mean 
preparation  for  what  may  be  yet  in  store,  to  have  profited  weU  by  the 
patient  definition  of  nature,  and  the  thorough  searching  of  the  human 
heart,  which  characterize  our  present  school  of  poets. 
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Faaimilta  qf  S^imtal  Mmiutaeripti   front  WUUam  Uu  i'trtufntn 

Qwra  Attmt.  (XMUih  Berlo.  Vu\  1.)  Pbnla«lBMHOi|ittwl  \>j  cam- 
uwad  <if  Hn- 31%(«at7  Q>MO  VkUrrim.  Br  Uolopal6ir  Hkkkv  Juua, 
B.B.IHreetorortbeOntuiM»8iirTer  WUh TtucUImm  wd  NolM, 
bjr  W.  &  Samdjcbk,  Kmj.,  AateUat  Kw»«r  of  Uv  Umalr**  Bcovdh 
OnbuuM  Bomjr  Oflln,  SaatlwmploK.    1800. 

THE  vohmic  IveFore  us  coutaiiis  the  first  jiortiou  of  a  series  of 
iucsiniiles  of  our  uatioual  records,  recently  issued  by  oouumuid 
of  h©r  OracioTis  Majesty,  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  OiKce  at  South- 
ampton,  under  the  directiou  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  RE.,  Uie 
present  accomplished  nud  courteous  head  of  thnt  department. 

The  purpose  of  the  publication  is  stated  in  the  introductory  not«s 
t<)  be  the  illustration  of  the  changes  that  have  successively  occurred 
in  the  Uuj^age  and  in  the  character  of  the  handwriting  employed 
in  England,  during  the  period  to  which  they  relate.  This  object 
wotUd  evidently  have  been  answered  by  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  any  documents,  however  dry  and  devoid  of  historical  interest. 
But  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  public  copies  of  reconls, 
valuable  and  instructive  for  the  facts  they  contain,  or  otherwise 
remarkitble,  was  not  one  likely  to  be  neglected  by  those  who  planne<l 
and  directed  the  undeiljiking,  and  an  ins^vectiou  of  the  series  will 
prove  what  a  wiso  discretion  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection,  and 
with  how  much  judgment  the  jirinciple  stated  in  the  introductory 
notice  has  been  earned  out — "  Tliat  only  such  records  should  be 
chosen  as  were  either  historically  important  or  curious  in  themselves." 

It  ifi  not,  therefore,  to  the  collector  of  autographs  or  the  curious  iu 
handwriting,  to  the  philologist  or  the  anti(|uary  alone,  that  this 
volume  will  be  valuable.    To  the  historical  student,  and  indeed  to 
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every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  history  of  liis  country,  aiul 
•eeeks  to  realize  the  persons  and  the  evenU  which  have  nmde  her 
what  she  is,  the  present  collection  will  he  a  most  tlesirahle  aid:  ami 
if,  as  we  shiUl  not  he  surprised  to  learn  is  the  case,  the  volume  finds 
its  way  into  the  lihraries  of  our  great  schools,  and  the  lecture-i*oonis 
of  our  miiversilies,  it  will  do  more  to  invest  the  facts  of  history  witli 
life  and  reality,  and  awaken  a  taste  for  a  study  which  is  too  often 
presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disgust  and  repel  the  young,  than 
the  ahlest  lecturer  coidd  otherwise  hope  to  effect. 

It  is  intended  that  the  series  should  embrace  the  period  from  tlie 
Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  close  with  Marlborough's 
despatch  of  the  Battle  of  IJlenheim.  Tlie  present  volume  goes  no 
farther  tliau  the  reigu  of  Heniy  VII.  Within  tliese  limits  it  contains 
documents  selected  from  every  reign,  and  gives  us  facsimiles  of  the 
autographs  of  each  sovereign,  from  that  of  Richard  II.,  the  first  of 
our  kings  of  whom  we  can  certainly  say  that  he  has  left  a  name 
behind  him  in  his  own  handwriting — his  father,  the  Black  Prince, 
having  pitibably  anticipated  him  in  this  aucomplishment — to  the 
luerogl\']ducal  .scrawl  of  the  first  of  the  Tudurs. 

The  process  adopted  for  the  reproduction  of  these  records  is  that 
exquisite  combination  of  photography  and  zincography,  with  which 
the  public  has  of  late  become  familiar  \mder  the  name  of  jihotoicinco- 
graphy,  as  the  sm-est,  readiest,  and  moat  inexpensive  means  of  obtain- 
ing an  exact  facsimile  of  any  document,  printed  or  written,  as  well  as 
of  engranngs  or  photographs. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  applications  of  this,  then  newly  tliscovered 
art,  was  in  the  reproduction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  legend  of  St. 
Swithun,  published  by  the  Tiev.  John  Eai-le,  in  1S61.  The  learned 
and  kcen-sighlcd  editor,  in  his  introduction  to  his  work,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  true  proplict,  expressed  Ms  belief  that  "photozincography 
miglit  ]>raduce  a  change  which  woxdd  be  the  greatest  stride  made  by 
liteniry  uppliance^  since  the  invention  of  printing."  The  complete 
reproduction  in  exact  facsimile  of  our  gre^it  national  Kttjui'iXioi' — the 
em'y  of  other  nations  and  the  j)eculiar  glory  of  our  own — '*  Domesday 
Book,"  has  since  then  proved  its  capabilities,  ami  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Earle's  anticipations  has  been  fuillier  evidenced  by  the  publication 
of  the  first  folio  Shakspere,  and  still  mui-e  recently  by  the  series  now 
before  us. 

To  some  of  our  readers  the  art  of  photozincography  may  be  little 
more  than  a  name,  and  therefore  before  we  proceed  farther  it  may  be 
desirable  to  say  soniethin^'  of  the  mode  by  which  these  fac^imUes 
have  been  executed,  and  the  tUscovery,  as  simple  in  its  principle 
as  important  in  its  results,  which  has  enabled  Sir  Henry  James  and 
Ilia  coacyutore  to  reproduce  thus  jjerfeotly  the  literaiy  treasuiee 
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entrusted  tn  him  by  the  well-placed  confidence  of  the  Master  of  the 
llolla.  We  say  •*  reprfxlace  "  advistMlly,  for  no  other  vord  will  ade- 
quately express  the  effects  of  the  photozincographic  process.  Hie 
copies  here  before  us  are  not,  like  the  Cacsimiles  formerly  executed, — 
flpeeunens  of  wliich  are  to  be  seen  in  the  various  publications  of  the 
late  Becord  Commission, — mere  tracings  of  the  origixuU,  etched  upon 
copper,  and  incised  with  the  gru^-ing  tool  Many  of  these  are  admir- 
able as  specimens  of  patient  skill,  but  they  are,  alter  all,  as  Mr.  Bnrtt 
remin<U  iis  in  his  excellent  paper  on  the  "Domesday  Facsimile" 
{Archaoi^.  Journal,  toL  xviii^  p.  129),  merely  the  copyTsts'  "readimj 
of  the  original'*  If  he  mistook  tlie  meaning  of  the  record,  that 
nuHlake  is  jK'rjx.'tnated,  nnd  all  the  more  fatally,  as  his  solution  of  any 
doubtful  passage  might  not  uniuitnmlly  be  regarded  as  settling  the 
question.  So  that,  in  cases  of  ilifhcnlty,  where  a  real  facsimile  would 
be  of  essential  service,  the  result  would  be  either  a  stereotyped  error, 
or  coufu.sion  worse  confounded.  Ko  such  hazards  attend  tlie  repro- 
dnciiou  of  facsimiles  by  the  photozincographic  process.  Traced  on 
the  sensitive  plate  by  the  unerring  accuracy  of  the  sun,  and  trans- 
ferred t(t  the  zinc  by  the  ]»rucess  we  are  alwut  to  detail,  we  have  in 
effect  the  autographs  themselves  before  us ;  not  "  filtered  through  the 
brains  "  of  u  tTanscril>cr,  whether  stupid  or  clever — the  clever  artist 
being  far  the  more  dangerous, — and  depending  for  their  fidelity  on  the 
e}**  and  hand  with  tlieir  countless  possibilities  of  error,  but  in  the 
strictest  sense  rrprodaced^  with  every  minutest  peculiarity  of  pen- 
manship, over}'  variety  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  ever^'  mark  of  the 
writer's  individuality,  faithfully  preseiTed.  ifot  a  dot,  not  a  stroke, 
not  a  tittle  of  the  original,  is  passed  over  by  the  solar  ilraughtsman. 
As  we  look  at  these  facsimiles  we  may  feel  satished  that  we  have 
before  us  all  that  there  is  in  the  record  itself,  and  that  we  are  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  decipherers,  no  worse  oft' nor  any  lietter 
(but  for  the  excellent  translations,  or  copies  iu  modem  tj'pography 
which  accompany  them)  thjin  if  we  were  n-ading  the  original 
manuscripts.  Many  and  varied  as  the  applications  of  the  wonderftU 
discover)'  of  photography  have  been,  there  is  hardly  one  to  which  the 
world  of  literature  may  look  with  more  hoi>eful  interest  than  that  of 
which  these  are  among  the  most  recent  results.  Little,  indeed,  could 
those  who  were  ridiculing  the  fii-st  exi)erimeulers  us  a  set  of  well- 
meaning  entliusiiusts  who  were  amusing  themselves  witli  n  newly- 
discovered  toy,  the  ntmost  power  of  which  might  be  to  produce  a 
pretty  picture,  have  imagined  to  wliat  those  oxpcrinMUts  would  lead- 
fireat  indeed  Wduld  have  been  their  astonishment  if  they  had  been 
told  that  those  amateurs,  so  busy  with  tlieir  cameras  aud  chemicals, 
were  the  pioneers  of  an  art  the  practical  utility  of  which  would  be  as 
great  as  the  artistic  beauty  of  its  productions.     Hardly  less  would 
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have  been  the  surprise  of  the  operators  themselves  could  tUcy  have 
foreseen  that  their  discoveries  would  pi-ovide  a  method  )»y  which  the 
guardians  of  our  anr.ient  manuscripts'  might  pnn'ticidly  S4icure  tlieir 
priceless  treasures  from  the  risks  of  fire  or  malicious  injur)',  and  by 
the  multiplication  of  facsimUes  throw  open  to  the  many  that  which 
liad  hitheilo  been  the  privilegu  of  the  few.  1  lad  the  possibility-  of  such 
an  adaptation  of  the  inventiiin  suggestetl  itself,  it  woidd  have  been 
regarded  as  costly  and  diflficult  in  its  application,  and  fraught  with 
danger  to  tlte  original  The  fiuiility  and  economy  of  the  process,  and 
the  safety  with  which  the  most  valuable  dociuuents  may  be  subjected 
to  it,  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  by  the  must  sanguine.  Nor 
has  the  limit  yet  been  readied.  The  ait  is  still  in  its  iufaiicy.  We 
cannot  doubt  tliat  greater  triumphs  of  photographic  rcprauuction  lie 
in  the  future ;  and  thtit  the  skill  and  ability  devoted  to  the  art  at 
Southampton  and  elsewhere  will  be  rewarded  with  further  successes 
as  remarkable  and  as  little  anticipated  as  any  the  present  volume  can 
show. 

Tlie  mode  adopted  is,  as  we  have  said,  conspicuous  for  its  beautiful 
simplicity.  It  is  baseil  on  the  chemical  fact,  that  when  tcrtain 
organic  substances — gelatine  L^  that  employed  in  this  i)roL'('ss — ai*e 
mixed  with  biehromalc  of  potash,  they  become  insoluble  in  water  on 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  If,  therefore,  a  negative  is  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  coated  with  a  thin  layer 
of  a  mixture  of  the  bichromate  and  gelatine,  and  then  exposetl  to  the 
sun's  light,  we  obtain  a  copy  of  the  original  in  insoluble  lines  on  a 
soluble  ground.  In  this  simple  fact  we  have  a  key  to  the  whole 
process.  The  positive  thus  taken  is  coated  with  a  unilbrm  layer  of 
greasy,  carbonized  ink,  obliterating  for  the  time  every  trace  uf  the 
jdiotograph.  The  blackeue<l  sheet  is  then  fli>ated  on  tepid  water. 
The  soluble  parts  of  the  gelatine  speedily  begin  to  swell,  and  the  ink 
may  be  seen  breaking  up  mider  the  action  of  the  moistiux;.  When 
rendered  sufficiently  viscid,  the  next  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sujier- 
fluous  ink.  Tliis  is  effected  by  gentle  rubbing  with  a  soft  sponge, 
carefully  repeated  until  all  that  was  unneoessaiy  is  removed,  and  the 
picture,  plan,  or  wniting,  appears  in  exact  facsimile.  Such  is  tlie  out- 
line of  the  first  stage  of  the  process.  But,  "simple  as  it  appears," 
remarks  Sir  Henry  James,  "  in  practice,  like  every  process  in  photo- 
gi-aphy,  it  requires  care  and  judgment,  and  many  ditfieulties  had  to 
be  overcome  belbi'e  very  good  results  were  obtained." 

Those  who  have  followed  our  description  will  not  fad  to  remai*k 
that  the  process,  so  far,  does  no  more  than  produce  one.  copy  of  the 
original ;  and  that  the  only  superiority  it  can  claim  over  the  onlinary 
method  of  photographic  printing  is  the  permanence  of  its  productions. 
And  for  a  considerable  time  it  was  to  the  execution  of  these  "  carbon 
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prints"   (the  name  by  which  they  are  known  to  the  phot<tgraphic 
world)  that  the  uiethod  was  limited*    The  one  f(niud  step,  on  whieli 
the  very  existence   of  photozincography   as   a  useful   art  depends, 
reuiaincd  to  Ixj  taken.     No  mode  had  been  discovered  of  repeating 
the  "  carbon  print,"  except  by  going  through  tlie  whole  process  again 
from  the  beginning.     It  is  to  Sir  Henry  James  and  his  able  assistantv 
Captain  A.  de  C  Scott,  that  this  steji  is  entirely  due.     An  accidental 
circumstance  le*l  to  the  discovery  of  the  "  missing  link"  between  the 
"carbon  print"  and  the  lithojijjraphie  stone,  or  zino  plate.     A  lady  at 
Ryde  had  executed  a  small  etching  of  a  cottager's  fireside.     Wishing 
to  obtain  copies  for  distribution  in  an  inexpensive  manner,  she  con- 
sulted Sir  Henr>'  James  on  tlio  subject.     At  the  moment  he  was 
nnable  to  mention  any  expedient.     But  as  he  paced  the  Esplanade  the 
idea  occurred  to  hijn  that  the  chromo-carbou  process  niij,dit  effect 
what  was  desired.     The  next  day,  on  his  return  to  Southampton,  the 
thouglit  was  tested.     A  chromo-carbou  copy  of  the  etcliinf::,  taken  in 
the  mode  described  above,  was  transferred  by  pressure  to  zinc.     The 
experiment  M-as  successfuL     The  "missing  link"  was  found.     The 
drawing  was  reproduced,  and  Sir  Hemy  had  the  satisfaction  of  des- 
patching \o  the  fair  artist,  by  that  evening's  jKjst,  iifty  copies  of  her 
etching,  produced  at  an  almost  numinal  cost.     This  was  the  first 
photozincogmph  ever  taken,  and  appropriately  occupies  the  first  place 
in  the  interesting  albmu  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Oi*duance  Survey  Oifice, 
in  which  we  can  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  the  art  from  its  tirst 
lieginnings  to  its  present  staga 

A  tliscovery  so  rich  in  promise  could  not  have  long  remained 
unpi-oductive  in  a  mind  so  active  and  intelligent.  StiH,  but  for  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  it  might  not  so  soon  have  found  the  precise 
field  in  which  it  has  gaineil  its  greatest  triumphs.  The  cii-cumstjince-s 
were  these.  Tlie  subject  of  the  rupniduciiou  of  our  more  impoHaut 
national  records,  more  especially  the  "  Domesiiay  Book."  had,  it  seems, 
been  for  some  time  engaging  the  thoughts  of  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxche<|uer.  Tlie  very  day  after  Sir  II.  James  had  printed  his  Jirst 
photozincograph,  he  was  siunmoued  to  London  to  meet  the  lamented 
Lnil  Herbert,  then  Secretary  at  War,  on  business  connected  with  the 
Survey.  Mr.  Gladstone  also  was  there,  and,  during  the  intAjrview, 
mentioned  to  Sir  ITeniy  tlie  idea  that  had  been  passing  through  his 
mind,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  suggest  any  mode  of  carrying  it 
into  eflect.    The  coincidence  of  want  and  supply  was  never  more 

*  The  merit  of  producing  these  permanent  photographs — no  inoonudcrable  one  when 
Iho  donbtfnl  itability  of  our  best  pboto^phic  pictures  is  taken  into  ftccotmt — is  dtrtdrd 
lii-lwei'D  M.  Forgiecr,  Mr.  Swan,  and  Mr.  Pounce)' :  the  last  named,  we  bf-lioTe,  being  the 
fint  to  bring  the  procpM  into  notice  in  this  eountrj-.  Thry  were  first  employed  in  Iho 
Oriluanrv  Siirviy  OflSce  to  guide  tho  enRxarer  in  the  ext-ciition  of  the  Urdiiancc  mapi, 
instMd  of  the  ordinary  tmcings,  at  tho  suggestion  of  Captain  Scott. 
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remai'kubly  dispIaywL  Two  days  liefore,  Sir  Henry  must  litive  con- 
fessed hia  inability  to  propose  any  such  means.  But  the  apparently 
casual  retiuest  of  tin,'  liidy  ;it  Kyde  had  put  into  hi.s  tifinds  the  very 
method  required,  and  lie  (unihl  at  once  reply  in  the  aftinnative.  As 
a  proof  tliat  he  was  nut  pivmiising  that  which  he  could  not  perform, 
on  his  return  to  Southampton  he  liad  a  small  deed  of  the  time  of 
Edwai'd  I.  copied  and  priiited,  and  despatche<l  to  London.  AVhat«veT 
nxight  be  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  work,  whicli  proved  indeed 
neither  few  nor  insigniiicant,  there  was  no  lonj^er  any  douht  of  its 
possibility.  A  process  had  been  discovei'ed  by  wliiudi  any  written  or 
printed  matter  whatsoever,  Iwoks  or  manuscripts,  maps,  plans,  or 
engravings*  could  l>e  rei>r(>duced  witli  the  most  undeviatin^  exac- 
titude, and  after  a  period  devoted  by  the  chief  (if  the  f)Hice,  aided  by 
Captain  Scott  and  the  able  body  of  subalterns  Sir  llenry  has  trained 
to  work  under  him,  among  whom  Mr.  Appel,  the  jjrinter,  deserves 
special  mention,  to  necessary  experinientg  in  comhatins  \vith  and 
overcoming  difficulties  as  they  arose,  the  great  National  Survey  of  the 
Conqueror  was  removed  to  Southampton  under  Mr.  Sanders'  watch- 
ful j^uiirdianship,  and  submitted  to  the  process  with  perfect  success. 

It  loaiiifesteii  considerable  judgment,  as  well  as  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  iiatiuiml  character,  to  inaugurate  the  photo>:incogra])hic  art  with 
the  rrpnnUK^tii)U  ^^f  "  Domesday."  To  an  Englishmoji,  especially  to  an 
English  hiiulowuer,  no  document  can  be  more  interesting  than  this, 
wliieh,  by  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  local  names,  often  scarcely 
diflerent  I'rom  those  in  daily  use  by  ourselves  and  our  neighbours,  links 
us  on  to  those  far  off  ages  when  "  the  liberties  of  England  fell  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Senlac,  and  the  nation  bowed  beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  the 
Norman  conqueror."  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  sale  coumianded 
by  the  facsunile  has  been  verj'  large,  especially  as  most  wisely  the 
counties  are  issued  sepamtely,  and  any  person  can  ]>03sess  himself  of 
the  one  or  more  in  which  he  feels  principally  interested,  without  the 
necessity  nf  jMircliasing  the  whole.  Sc<:ond  and  tliinl  editions  of 
some  counties  have  been  asked  for, — ^Cheshire^  we  are  told,  hxs  been 
loudest  in  its  call, — and  it  is  found  almost  difficult  to  supply  the 
unlooked-for  demand  that  has  arisen. 

The  prt*sent  volume  has  been  published  in  further  pursuance  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  original  suggestion,  and  we  cannot  commend  too 
highly  the  practical  skill  shown  in  the  reproduction  of  the  dcMjuments, 
the  judgmeut  which  directed  the  selection,  and  the  care  exercised  by 
the  officials  of  the  Eecord  and  Ordnance  departments  in  obtaining  the 
facsimiles  without  injury  to  the  manuscripts  themselves. 

•  It  iras  for  somo  tim^t  dDubt«d  wbcUier  photographv  in  hftlf-tints  vfraJd  be  reproduced 
liy  thi>i^m>rei>s :  l>ut  recent  experiments  at  Southampton  have  fully  proreJ  thftt  they  too 
are  witliiu  the  raogo  of  iU  powers.  The  reaulta  at  present,  howovcr,  are  not  quite  soauc* 
cessful  as  in  its  other  applicatioas.   The  reproductions  irant  tho  briUtancy  of  the  orijpnaU. 
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Mediievnl  MSS.  arc  not  eaay  reading  to  any  but  the  initiated :  and 
oven  if  deciphcreti,  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  and  the 
unfamiliar  teclmical  tvnns  with  which  thuy  abound,  often  make  it 
a  nioi-ci  ditUcult  ttisk  to  luiderstaud  what  has  been  read  than  to  reot! 
it.  This  publication  would  therefore  have  been  very  incomplote 
without  the  addition  of  printed  copies,  txauslations,  and  iHustrative 
notes.  The  execution  of  this  part  of  the  work  baa  been  entrusted 
to  Hr.  Basevi  Sanders,  who  has  fuhiUed  \\\&  res[>oasib1e  task  with  an 
ability  which  leaves  little  to  Ik!  desired. 

Kefore  we  proceeil  to  speak  of  the  documents  in  detail,  we  may 
briefly  call  attention  to  tlie  two  points  the  illustmtion  of  wliich  is 
stated  as  the  chief  purpose  in  vjew^  in  their  p^iblication — the  succes- 
sive changes  in  haudwTiting  and  language  during  the  period  fi-om 
which  the  records  are  drawn. 

Aa  regards  tlie  first,  a  very  casual  inspection  is  suiRcicnt  to  indi- 
cate the  chief  variations  penmanship  underwent  in  England  between 
the  eleventh  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Lai:ge  an<l  clear,  and  compam- 
lively  modern-looking  in  the  eai'liest  documents,  the  writing  tlrops  at 
once  to  a  much  smaller  character  in  Richard  L's  reign.  Under  John 
the  chanicters  employeil  become  smaller  still— we  may  instance 
Magna  Charta — and  continue  at  about  the  same  size  during  his  son's 
protracted  reign.  Here  writing  reached  its  minijmuu  point,  fit)in 
which  it  began  gradually  to  ascend  again,  the  chanicters  use4l  growing 
larger  and  laiger.  imtil  iii  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  they  had  regaiuetl 
the  size  they  possessed  in  the  Conqueror's  time.  It  will  be  seen  also 
tliat  the  form  and  extent  of  tlie  contraction.s  varied  in\trsely  ^vith  the 
writing.  The  smaller  the  writing  the  larger  the  numbei'  and  mojic 
comprehensive  the  character  of  the  contractions,  and  the  more  difficult 
are  they  for  the  inexperienced  to  decipher.  AVIien  tlie  laity  began  to 
write  for  themselves,  as  they  did  nt  tlie  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  centur}',  they  usually  proved  very  sorry  scribes,  and  their 
writing  is  far  Uiore  peqilexing  than  that  of  the  professional  penman. 
But  for  ^Ir.  Sanders'  welcome  aid,  the  letters  of  Hemy  V.  would 
baffle  most  readers.  Those  of  Ricliard  III.  are  iar  more  easy  to 
decipher,  lint  evc^n  his  firm,  determined  peiunanship  sometimes 
makes  us  thankful  for  the  help  of  an  interpreter,  who  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  when  we  come  down  to  the  slovenly  scrawl  of  Henry 
VII.  Writing  indeed,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  became  still  more 
deteriorated  after  the  dissolution  of  the  momusteriea,  and  we  may  look 
for  even  greater  literary  puzzles  in  the  sxicceeding  issues  of  the  fac- 
similes. Perhajffl  the  national  handwriting  was  never  worse  than  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  James  I. 

The  illustrations  of  the  language  in  use  in  England  are  also  copious 
and  instructive.     The  documents  here  given  show  us  that,  in  his 
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ofticial  tmnsactions,  the  Conqueror  employetl  tlie  timgiie  he  found 
spoken  by  his  new  subjects,  the  true  Eufflisc  oi  our  forefatliers,  which 
wc  liave  so  perversely  chosen  fco  treat  almost  ns  a  separate  language, 
under  the  convenient  but  niisleailing  name  of  An/fh-Siwon.  Too 
soon,  however,  "  the  foreign  French  and  the  artificial  Latin  "  came  to 
be  jii-cferred  to  the  nervous  tongue  native  to  our  land.  All  but  the 
lirat  two  documents  are  in  Latiu  until  we  reach  John's  rei^ai,  when  the 
letters  ^Xitent  of  Stephen  Laugton,  "  maguimi  et  venembilo  mmien," 
give  us  tliat  which 'is  said  to  be  the  earliest  example  of  Norinan- 
FreiU'h  tu  be  found  in  our  national  records*  This,  as  a  specimen 
of  language  probably  identical  with  or  differinj^  but  little  from  tliat 
use<l  in  the  court  of  our  Xorman  kings,  is  a  precious  philological  relic, 
and  demands  careful  attention.  We  do  not  find  the  vernacular  em- 
ployed again  in  these  reconls  till  we  descend  to  the  forty-second  year 
of  Henry  III.,  a.d.  1258.  An  extract  from  the  Patent  KoU  of  that 
year  (No.  xix.  of  this  series)  supplies  us  with  a  proclamation  f  iiwued 
by  the  kuig  when  under  the "  control  of  "  the  mad  Parliament," 
"  Super  refonuatione  statfls  regni,"  enjoining  bis  suhjecta  to  obey  the 
lawa,  which  po.sse.sses  remarkublc  philoli>gical  interest  as  the  earliest 
specimen  of  Enfflisk  properly  so  calletl,  as  distinguished  Irom  what  is 
conveniently  described  as  seini-^wmi,  the  dialect  of  Layamon  and 
the  Ormulum.  *  This  venerable  record,  tliough,  lilce  official  docu- 
ments in  genoral,  probably  containing  archaic  words  and  phrases 
which  were  becoming  obsolete  in  the  spoken  language,  may  be  re- 
garded as  on  the  whole  a  tnistworthy  evidence  of  the  language  ordi- 
narily in  use  among  the  commons  of  England.  As  an  example  of  the 
Engli.sh  of  the  thirteenth  ccnturj*,  we  give  the  opening  sentences. 
AVitb  the  exception  of  an  archaic  woitl  or  two,  if  i-ead  aloud  it  woidd 
be  found  to  differ  very  little  fi-om  the  dialect  still  spoken  in  our 
Easteni  counties. 

*'  Hi-nry  thnig  Godes  fnltumo  King  on  Engleneloaiido  Lhoavord  on  Yr- 
loiiD'h  Duk  nn  Xorin'  on  Aquitain,  &  Eorl  on  Aiyou,  send  iKrctingo  ^A^  alio 
hisc  haldu  ilienle  it  iliewedo  on  Huntondon  schir.  .  .  .  Thaetwitten  ye 
wol  alio  timet  we  willen  and  unnen  thafit  thaet  uto  nedosnipn,  alle  othor  the 
mooro  did  of  hcnm,  timet  booth  icho.'^<n  thmg  tia  &  thrng  thact  loandes  folk 

•  In  Dr.  Hook '4  "  Lives  of  tho  Arrhbwliopd,"  vol.  ii.  p.  678,  the  letter  is  gtren,  witli  lu 
Engliftb  tranilation  by  Br.  Hook,  who  quotcR  Mr.  Duffits  Hardy  u  Uw  authority  far  the 
fthovft  irtatement. 

t  ThU  procUtDOlion  wm  first  printoil  by  Somner  in  bis  DictionAry  in  1659,  and  ai;ata 
bi  1S16  in  the  Rct-onl  Commiasion  ciiition  of  "  Rymvr's  Fofdeia,"  x-ol.  i-  p.  378.  It  is 
)^ven  aliiQ  in  Mr.  Cmik's  oxcvllent  UUle  voric,  "  OutUim  of  tho  History  of  the  EngUah 
Langim^"  p.  12-3,  an<I  Dr.  I-.atbitm'i  "  KD^bjb  Language,"  taI.  i.  p.  314. 

J  Mr.  Hallam  ("  Jjt.  of  Europe,"  vol.  i.  p.  57)  rcmarkj  oa  tbe  difficulty  as  to  "  irbetbw 
aomft  ( umpcxitionfl  shall  pass  for  tho  latefit  (lifKprtiiff  of  tho  mothrr,  or  tbn  earlier  porta  of 
(bo  dan^htiT's  fLTlility."  "  It  is  a  proof  of  this  difficulty,"  be  addn,  "  thai  tbo  best  masters 
of  our  ani-iRiit  lflng:nnp^  have  introduced  tbo  wonl  aani-SAXon^  whxtb  la  to  cover  ererytbuig 
from  K.n.  lluO  to  A.ii.  12fi0." 

VOL,  rrr.  2  \ 
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on  uro  kuneriche  habbeth  idon  a  scbiillen  don  in  tbe  worthneoM  of  God*", 
A  on  un>  treowlho  for  the  &eme  of  the  loando  thrng  the  lieaigto  of  than 
toforeniaeule  redesmen  beo  fitedefaest  &  ilestinde  in  olle  thinge  abutaih_ 
lendo."* 

After  the  accession  of  E<lwapl  I^  "  a  sudden  cbange  "+  l.»rougTit  lo 
the  use  of  French  as  the  re^ar  official  language.  Latin  appears  less 
often,  and  English,  as  is  natural,  is  used  more  and  more  frequently  as 
the  language  of  daily  life.  The  letters  nf  Henry  V.  when  I'rince  or 
Wales,  to  his  royal  father,  are  good  specimens  of  the  vernacular  as 
written  in  the  highest  circles  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Those  of  Richard  III.,  Elizabeth  Wydville,  and  Simon  Stallworthe, 
may  be  consulted  for  examples  of  the  epistolary  style  at  iU  close. 

But  it  is  time  tliat  we  began  a  more  connected  review  of  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  tliis  volnme.  The  series  commences  with  the 
charter  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  City  of  London,  ami  still 
religiously  preser\'ed  among  the  archives  at  Ouildluill.  This,  as 
we  Iiave  said,  is  written  in  the  vcniacuLir ;  the  so-called  Anglo- 
Saxon  :  a  fact  which,  united  to  its  containing  a  confirmation  of  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  con- 
ciliatoiy  spirit  on  William's  part  towards  his  new*  subjects.  ThU 
charter  is  one  irf  the  shortest  extant  It  is  comprised  in  four  lines 
and  a  Iialf,  and  is  not  more  than  six  inches  long  by  one  inch  ^ade. 
How  strongly  does  such  au  instiuce  of  compression  contrast  with  tlie 
cumbrous  phraseology  of  the  modem  spoilers  of  sheepskin  I  Its 
brevity  tenipta  ua  to  give  it  \n  txia^so.  We  quote  Mr.  Sanderii' 
translation : — 

"  William,  King,  ffrcets  William.  Bishop,  and  Go offrcy.  Portreeve,  and  all 
the  Uurj^hcre  within  London,  French  and  Enj,'liBh,  ftiundly.  And  I  make 
known  unto  you  tliat  1  will  ye  be  worthy  all  tlioac  laws  the  winch  ye  were 
in  King  Rlwiird's  day,  an<l  1  will  tliat  each  child  be  his  father's  heir  after 
his  lather's  day,  and  I  will  not  sufler  that  any  man  do  you  any  wrong.  UoJ 
give  you  health." 

We  have  in  this  charter  undeniable  evidence  that,  in  .Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave's  words,  imder  her  new  sovereign  "  London  retained  all  her 
Anglo-Saxon  integrity ;"  and  it  affords  us  one  pronf  among  uumy  that, 
as  the  same  historian  has  i*einafked,  "acutely  as  England  suflered  by 
the  Korman  Conquest,  never  was  so  crushing  a  subjection  accom- 

•  In  modern  Englub  thifl  ironM  ma  as  foUowi:— "  Henry,  through  God's  brlp,  Kbg 
in  SngUnd,  Lord  in  Ireland,  Dakn  in  Normandy,  in  Ai[uitain,  and  Karl  iu  Anjou,  aonda 
greeting  to  nil  hia  sabjeL-Ui,  It* oroed  and  lewd  (Itiy),  in  Huntingdonahirc  .  .  .  This  knew 
ye  veil  all,  that  iro  will  and  grant  that  that  our  ctninwlloni,  all  or  the  mtire  port  of  then, 
that  be  chmcti  through  u»  and  through  the  land's  folk  in  our  kin^ooi,  hare  dono  and 
■hall  do  in  thu  honour  of  God,  and  in  our  troth  (nliegioncti]  for  Uie  good  of  the  land, 
through  tho  hcoight  of  tho  aforesaid  counaeUors,  be  steadfast  and  luting  in  all  thtnga 
vithout  cud." 

t  Uollani,  "Lit,  of  Europe,"  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
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panicd  by  less  oppression  and  wrong."  A  further  illusti-atiou  of  tliis 
historical  truth  is  supplied  by  the  next  document,  a  j»Tiuit  by  tlie 
Conqueror  to  Deonnan,  "my  Uiaii/'  of  a  hide  of  land  in  Esaex,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived,  elosiu;^'  with  the  words,  "I  will  not 
suffer  French  or  English  to  \\Touf^'  him  in  iinj'thiiig.'* 

Deonnan  by  his  name  Wiis  plitiidy  a  Siixon.  He  appears  as  a 
tenant  in  caj?ilt:  both  in  Loudon  and  lleitfordnhire.  Smx'ly,  then,  wc 
must  infer  that  the  popular  notion  tliat  every  Saxon  was  Lunuxl  out 
of  house  and  land  by  tlic  Norman  invaders  is  entirely  crroucous.  The 
son's  share  no  doubt  fell  to  the  conquerors.  No  niend>er  of  the  sub- 
jugated race  appears  in  "Domesday"  as  the  possessor  of  large  estates. 
Kut  the  number  of  Saxon  teuiOiU  m  c/qiite  is  by  no  means  small,  and 
v.e  may  safely  conclude  that  many  a  one,  who,  like  Deorman,  yielded 
peaceable  submission  to  the  Conqueror's  will,  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  property,  and,  as  in  this  csise,  even  found  i-edress  from  his  new 
sovereign  for  the  wrongs  he  IihaI  sufl'ered  during  the  fui-eigu  occupaliou. 

These  two  Anglo-Saxon  rcconls  are  followed  by  some  extracts  from 
"Domesday."  These  have  lieen  given  rather  because  their  omission 
would  have  rendered  the  volume  incomplete  as  a  collection  of 
cxaujples  of  English  records,  tlian  fnuu  any  special  value  iu  the 
extmcts  themselves.  Not,  however,  that  these  are  by  any  means 
without  interest.  The  reason  of  their  selection  has  been  their  relation 
to  Windsor  Castle.  They  show  us  that  at  that  time,  though  the 
manor  of  Wiud.sor  was  held  in  ilemesne  by  the  king,  as  it  bad  been 
by  the  Confessor,  and  vahied  at  £lo,  the  castle  had  not  become  a 
royal  residence,  but  stood  iu  half  a  hide  of  the  manor  of  Clewer,  which 
hail  belonged  to  "£ari  Harold,"  and  was  then  held  by  I'alf  Fitz- 
Seifrid.  The  name  "Albert"  will  liar<ny  be  T€a<l  without  a  degree 
of  melancholy  interest  as  that  of  the  first  tenant  of  the  manor  of 
Windsor- 

We  must  hasten  over  the  chartei-s  of  the  Konaiau  and  first  two 
I'lantagenet  kings  (Nos.  iv. — xiii.).  They  are  valuable  from  the 
rarity  of  examples  of  this  date,  and  from  the  gleams  of  sidelight" 
thrown  by  them  on  the  liistory  of  the  period  ;*  but  they  su]iply  little 
to  attract  the  general  reader.  There  aix>,  however,  two  of  the  series 
for  which  wc  wouhl  claim  a  moment's  attention.  The  Irrst  is- 
the  charter  (No.  x.)  granted  hy  the  Empress  Afaud  to  Christ 
{.'Imrch,  Tx)Tidnn,  in  which  wt;  may  notice  the  style  and  title 
of  the  would-be  qucciL,  "M.  luiperatrix,  H.  regis  Hlia,  t-t  Atigbirum 
Domiua,"  and  the  name  of  the  sole  attesting  witness,   liobert  of 

•  For  example,  we  mny  instanto  the  glimpse  of  the  stnigglo  between  Uufue  and  his 
IrothcT  Robert,  of  which  Rochwtcr  wan  tho  closing  scene,  offordcd  by  th«  Jtod  king's 
chnrtfT  lo  the  mnnkg  of  thnt  rhurrh.  Several  uianun,  ineluding  the  vill  and  chiirxh  of 
I^tiibetli,  on?  granted  to  thi-m  in  amends  for  the  injury  their  monaeter;  hod  received  fit>m 
*^ie  besieging  amir. 
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(tloucestcr,  her  lialf-lirother  aud  stauuch  ftiipporter  in  Iter  straggle  for 
tlie  cruwii.  In  the  liitUsr  (Ko.  xi.),  tliat  of  Henr}-  11.  to  the  convent 
of  Wykes.  in  Essex,  to  whicli  TIiduhw  ;i  Beoket  is  an  attesting;  witness. 
the  modern  notions  i\&  to  the  uuiuseiufuta  aud  occuiiations  of  the 
iurantes  of  nunneries  receive  rather  a  nide  ahock.  Among  a  vast 
number  of  otlicr  privilej^eH  iind  innnnnities,  we  find  the  jjeniiiision 
to  the  nuns  of  Wykes  tn  liuve  "  1  jjfivyhounds  luid  4  bniches,  to  take 
haxets.  and  that  the  said  nuns  and  their  men  have  free  ingross  snd 
ej[re93  tliroiighout  our  forest  for  carrying  aud  bearing  whatever  G«»d 
shall  award  them," 

No.  xiv.  contains  coiiiuus  extracts  from  the  Pipe  KoU.  None  of  otir 
public  i-ecords,  as  historians  and  nulii|naries  are  at  last  beginning  to 
discover,  are  richer  in  materials  illustrative  not  only  of  our  civil 
history  bat  of  onr  national  industry,  domestic  life,  popular  liabits,  and 
even  of  our  architectiirt',  than  these  great  rolls  of  the  kuig's  Gxche«iuer, 
generally  known,  from  being  the  channel  through  which  all  receipt*! 
and  payments  foimd  their  way  to  the  royal  acucumts,  as  the  "Pijw 
KoUs,"  or  '*Magni  Itotuli  PiiMi'."  None  will  better  re)Miy  a  careful 
examination,  though  it  must  he  confessed  that  the  enormous  mass  <if 
matter,  and  tlio  cumbrous  fonn  in  which  it  is  jireserved,  are  somewhat 
repelling  to  any  but  the  israluus  searcher  for  historical  tnith.  Ten 
])ages  of  this  volume  give  ua  the  entries  of  the  sunw  due  from  or 
to  the  king  in  three  coimties  alone,  llamj>shire,  BuL-kinghamfihire, 
and  Cedfoi-dshire,  for  oue  year.  The  selection  has  been  made  with 
much  judgment.  The  year  choseu*  was  that  in  which  Creur 
de  Lion  wa.s  making  his  preparations  for  tlie  t'nistide,  imd  it  gives 
a  wonderful  degree  uf  reality  tu  this  expedition,  bringing  it  down  froiu 
the  cloudland  of  romance  t<»  the  solid  git>nud  of  phiiji  miitter-of-fact, 
to  renrl  of  **80(l  hogs  (Imcones),  20  seams  of  beans,  and  100  woys  of 
uheest;,"  being  ]uircliasod  by  the  king's  writ  to  be  carried  to  .Jerusalem, 
while  the  "  10,000  horseshoes  with  double  nails  "  vividly  set  before  us 
the  large  cavalry  force  accompanying  the  king.  The  details  of  tht- 
voyage  itself  come  before  us  in  the  expenses  of  the  -Royal  yacht, 
"Esnecca,"  when  the  Queen  and  the  Trench  king's  sister  (Alais, 
llichartrs  betrothed,  and  his  father's  concubine),  the  Count*.»as  of  Albe- 
marle (a  rich  widow,  to  be  manied  by-and-bye),  Philip  de  Coluuibew, 
and  others  of  the  king's  lieges,  crossed  over  with  the  tiuisnre;  those 
of  three  other  sliiiis  In  carry  their  Imgjjiige  and  i-etinne ;  and  three 
more  for  William  <»f  St.  Miiry  ('hurch,  and  the  Abbot  of  lieadiug.  in 
diarge  of  tlie  treasure  and  the  King's  Chancery.    Also  the  pay  of 

*  The  nctounts  in  tlic  roll  of  tho  »«««cu)  year  of  Kicbanl  sre  thow*  mtde  up  to  &c[»trm- 
ber  29,  11^0,  imil  ibivcforo  principally  bolda^r  tti  Um  first  yrar  of  hi?  rei^.  Uc  vm 
ctowned  iu  Sciitfoiber  USD.  ThoM  prepvittD&a  wet-e  mode  tlieo  1>ot'ure  he  tlortfd  f<.>( 
tho  Cnindpj  uhich  woi  in  December  1189,  or  else  afler  hia  departure. 
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Alan  Cleave-the-sea  for  piloting,'  the  "  Esnecca  "  from  Southampton  to 
Slioreliam.  The  nurse  of  William,  the  diike'a  sou  (WUlituu  uf  AVin- 
chester,  the  sou  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  progenitor  of  the  Ihikes  of 
Brunswick,  Kings  of  Knglaud  ami  Hanovt'.r),  has  two  marks  givtMi 
her  by  the  king,  and  there  is  a  charge  fur  transjtortiug  seventeen 
hostages  to  Porchester  and  (South)  Hampton.  Kntries  of  moneys 
owed  by  Jews  occur  in  several  places ;  t.  tj,,  "  Bennet  the  Jew  owes  3 
marks  for  detention  of  his  lord's  rent;"  "Cresselini  the  Jew  1  marc 
of  gold  for  seisin  of  land  at  Bossington  and  Mapledurwell,"  with  the 
pithy  addition.  "  hut  he  Ls  dead  and  had  no  ri^iht."  Other  entries 
illustrate  the  responsibility  of  towmships  and  tithings  for  their  mem- 
bers, as  well  ;is  their  individual  amercement  "  Odiliam  owes  20s.  for 
murder;*'  Boyer  Pahuer  "  J  ii  mark  for  false -sijeaking ;"  and  "  Balf  uf 
Mui-sley*' — U^  such  minutiie  did  the  king's  oflii:ers  then  descend — 
"Us.  5d.  for  xin justly  filling  up  a  ditch."  In  Buckinghamshire  thei-e 
is  frequent  mention  of  i*ents  being  paid  in  hawks,  as  many  i^s  twenty- 
nine  of  which  were  due  at  one  time  from  one  man. 

The  ripe  Ki.iH  extracts  are  followed  by  Magna  Chaila,  of  which  no 
less  than  three  facsimiles  are  given  ;  one  on  a  greatly  reduced  sc^ale  to 
accommodate  it  to  the  size  of  the  jjage ;  two  others  on  nearly  the  same 
scale  as  the  oiiginal.  Xo  more  telling  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
new  metliod  over  tlie  old  in  the  accuracy  of  its  results,  no  less  than 
in  economy  of  time  and  money,  could  he  given  than  by  coinjiaring 
these  two;  the  one,  an  accurate  but  spiritless  copy.  ]iain1uHy  executed 
by  eye  and  hand,  the  otiicr  a  phutozbicograph,  with  all  the  freedom 
and  vigour  of  an  original. 

The  number  of  copies  of  Magna  Charta  sujjpUetl  to  the  cathe- 
drals and  i)riucipal  monasteries  was  very  large,  but  of  these  all 
but  four  seem  to  have  perished.  Two  of  these  our  readers  lia\'e 
probably  seen  in  the  British  Museum :  one  in  a  sadly  mutilated  state, 
having  only  csciipcd  tlic  scissors  (if  Sir  iiobert  Cotton's  tailor — if  indeed 
we  may  credit  that  somewhat  apocrj*phal  storj' — to  1^  scorched  and 
shrivelled  by  the  fire  which  almost  destroyed  the  Cottonian  libnirj-, 
Oct.  23,  1731.  A  third,  missing  ftir  many  years,  and  supjKjsed  to  have 
been  spiiitwl  away  by  Bishop  Burnet,  is  carefully  preserved  in  the 
muniment  room  of  Salisbury  Catbedi-al.  The  fouilh,  the  one  selected 
fur  this  work,  as  Ijeiug  the  finest  copy  knomi,  belongs  to  Lincoln 
Cathedral ;  and  the  facsimile  here  given  has  been  made  by  the  kind 
I>cnnission  of  tlie  dean  and  chapter,  its  careful  custodians.  The  charter 
itself  is  far  too  well  known  to  require  any  comment.  But,  familiar 
as  the  hist<rtical  student  is  with  the  text:  intimately  acquainted 
as  eveiy  Englishraaii  ought  to  be  with  its  chief  jirovisions :  we  must 
rejoice  that  an  opportunity  is  nnw  afforded  of  becounug  possessed, 
if  not  of  the  document  itself,  yet  of  an  exact  reproduction  of  it 
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Even  Magna  Cliaila  itself  acquires  a  moie  sabetanttal  realitj  for  us. 
when  ve  oeue  to  read  of  it  merely,  but  can  rand  if,— 

^|he  extract  (roiu  the  Close  I^>lls,  No.  xi.,  is  not  one  to  be 
pBneil  over  with  a  carelesa  eye.  It  is  the  enrolment  uf  the  ^iiits 
ifisned  in  the  king's  name  by  the  great  Earl  Simon  for  the  suuimonij 
of  the  Parliament  of  lliGi),  the  first,  as  is  well  known,  to  which  towns, 
cities,  and  boroughs  were  onlered  to  send  representatives ;  in  other 
words,  virtually,  the  firat  meeting  of  the  English  House  uf  Commons. 
Important  as  this  ei>oc!i  is  in  the  history  uf  our  cutmtrj,-,  it  has 
been  too  fally  discussed  to  neetl  any  further  enmnient  here.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  have  directed  att<;ntion  to  the  docnment,  the  issues  of 
which  were  destined  to  be  so  tnorocntous  in  the  establishment  of  the 
power  and  well-being  of  England. 

From  the  interaal  constitution  of  our  own  countty  the  faoaimiles 
cany  us  iu  the  next  [ilace  to  our  external  relations  with  Scotland  in 
tlie  reign  uf  Edwiinl  L 

The  extracts  lirst  ])resent  us  with  the  grant  mode  by  the  elder 
Bruce,  John  Huliol,  and  the  other  claimants  of  the  Scottish  crown,  t«j 
tlie  king  of  England,  giving  him,  "  as  sovereign  lord  of  the  land  of  Scot- 
laadj  seisin  of  all  the  land  and  castles  tliereof/'  until  he  had  decidetl  on 
their  respective  claims,  of  which  they  had  appointed  him  arbitraU>r. 
This  is  dated  at  Xorhani,  the  Wednesday  after  the  Ascension,  the  year  of 
grace  1291.  This  is  foUowetl  by  a  couple  of  extracts  from  the  "Kaginau 
IloII,"  jicrhaps  the  finest  sjwcimen  of  caligraphy  in  the  volume,  giving 
lis  tlie  homage  and  oath  of  allegiance  to  Edwanl  I.  taken  by  the 
Scotch  in  129(5,  two  years  afler  the  victor}'  of  Dunbar;  and  the  attesting 
clause  of  the  notary  public,  "  Andrew,  formerly  clerk  uf  William  de 
Tang"  by  whom  the  report  was  made,  t«  the  truth  of  the  reconl. 
The  history  of  the  next  few  years  aHbnls  a  not  iiniiwtmctive  com- 
mentary (jn  the  value  of  oaths  extorted  from  a  subjugjitctl  people  tn 
secure  allegiance  to  the  con(|ueror.  Few,  we  inuigine,  of  those  wlio 
had  sw(jm  to  "bear  tlirniselves  faithfidly  and  loyally  to  King 
Edward  and  his  heirs,  with  life,  Umb,  and  feudal  service*  against  all 
men,  and  never  to  cany  arms,  or  give  aid  or  counsel,  against  him  or 
his  heirs  in  any  case  wlmtevcr,"  would  find  their  ufith  any  liinJranoe 
when  the  ojiportunity  (tffereil  itself  ui"  fitting  tlieir  coimtry  from  the 
hated  dominion  of  the  simthern  conqueivr. 

Tht'  interest  of  the  next  facsimile  selected  fnnii  this  reign  is  of  a 
perHiinal  and  ilojnestic  character.  We  refer  to  tlie  extracts  from  tlie 
verycurious  roll  of  the  letters  of  Etlward  II.  when  Prince  of  Wales, 

•  Wu  hav«  Mr.  Karle's  autliinity  for  this  rendering  of  "tomeDl)(meur;"  ibe  latter  word 
being  token  in  ita  daivcd  £cnse,  of  military  force  And  military  aUrf;:iancc  to  the  feudiJ 
suparior  under  whum  **  the  Honour,"  1. 1.  the  Manor,  vos  held.    Cump.  Ducange  mk,  rer. 
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wliich  has  lately  come  to  light  iu  the  Record  Oflice.  The  extent  of 
Uie  youiig  prince's  correspondence,  and  the  variety  of  t-opic^  embmced, 
is  not  a  little  remurkahle.  like  many  weak  natures,  he  was  fond  of 
letter- writing ;  never  so  happy  as  when  thus  laboriously  idle.  The  roU, 
selections  from  which  are  here  given,  is  fur  one  year  oiJy,  13U4,  when 
Edward  had  just  attained  the  age  of  twenty ;  yet  we  find  in  it  duplicate 
copies,  niuile  by  liia  secretaiv,  of  above  seven  humli-ed  letters.  These, 
write*  Jlr.  8aadcrj3,  •*are  on  idl  sorts  of  subjects,  political,  financial, 
and  domestic,  from  the  one  with  wldcb  the  roll  commences,  to  Adam 
le  Poleter  (if  Iteading,  commanding  Iiiiii  to  hjdg*)  four  hms  of  good 
wine  in  the  abbey  of  Reading  against  the  imtval  of  the  prince's 
.scrvantfi  at  the  tournament  about  to  be  lield  tliere,  to  that  to  Pope 
Clement  V.  relative  to  his  projected  luaniage  Avith  the  Piinoess 
Isabella  of  France."  The  evidence  thus  unexpecte^Uy  brought  \ji> 
light  after  560  years,  as  to  the  tastes  aud  pursuits  of  the  firat  Prince 
of  Wales,  confirms  the  vei*dict  history  has  passed  on  his  character. 
We  see  continued  pn>ofs  uf  that  weakness,  frivolity,  and  sell-indul- 
gence which  marked  his  unhappy  cai"eer,  Jis  well  as  of  that  disgmcefid 
devotion  to  favourites  which  bore  evil  fruit  iu  later  years,  aud  justly 
dilienated  the  atl'ections  of  his  queen  and  subjects.  The  fatal  name  of 
]*iers  Gavaston  appeal's  in  t\vi>  of  the  letters;  one  to  the  f|ucen,  and 
the  other  to  the  Countess  of  ilolliind,  bis  sister,  soliciting  bis  mother's 
ixifluence  with  the  king  for  the  recall  of  his  minion  aud  his  com- 
pauion,  Oilliert  de  Clare,  who  liad  been  prohibited  all  intercourse 
with  him  by  his  lather,  with  whom  he  was  evidently  gi"eatly  out 
of  favour.  "  Car  ma  dame,"  he  writes,  '*  si  nous  eusaoms  ceux  dewx 
wallets  a  les  autres  que  nous  avoms  nous  serioms  molt  allegez  del 
anguisse  que  nous  avoma  endure  e  sull'ronis  uucore  de  jour  en  autre 
par  rorduiaunce  notre  dit  seigneur  le  Roi."  Our  readers  will  re- 
member how  fatidly  successfuJ  these  entreaties  were.  Edwaixl  1.  was 
induced  to  recall  hLs  prohibition,  and  his  son  once  more  enjoyetl 
the  dangerous  compauionsliip  of  those  who  had  secured  this  disgrace- 
ful ascendancy  over  him.  Too  soon,  however,  the  king  saw  Ids 
mistake.  The  next  year  Edwaixl  put  hi.s  son  in  prison,  and  expelled* 
Gavaston  the  realm :  hut  only  to  make  a  speedy  return,  to  his 
royal  friend's  moral  ruin  and  his  own  destruction.  The  uncomfort- 
able relations  between  the  prince  aud  his  father  above  referred  to  are 
also  evident  from  several  other  entries  on  tins  roll  lie  wi-ites  to 
his  sister,  the  Countess  of  (Iloncester,  tliat  he  would  gladly  see  her, 
"but  our  lord  the  king  and  fatlier  has  commanded  our  remaining 
in  the  parts  about  Windsor  iKitweeu  this  and  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  until  he  shall  othei-wise  onluin,  and  we  wish  to  obey  his 

*  CidVAAtOQ  appears  to  baro  6tolea  buck  a^in  to  Englontl,  and  got  into  tho  prince's 
•CKiPty,  far  in  on  ordinanru  dntvd  Lonercost,  Febninry  26,  L307,  he  19  once  mora  buii&hcd 
the  re&Jjii.     "Natunuu  cApcllas  furcd  taiQen  u»^ue  recumt." 
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oldm  in  all  tliiiigi."'  To  Sir  Jobn  of  BnttBor  be  semb  vord  thtt 
\iom  iQCdinBendaiion  to  the  king  of  bis  pnrteg^  Heaiiat  ife  St.  Oimi^ 
bad  been  met  by  tbe  stern  ie{d>;  that  be  ie  not  to  mediQe  with  it^ 
*<{iie  Dvos  n'oi  mrl— ofw,"  so  tbat  he  dares  do  nothing  roan,  for  bia. 
Siqipliaa  seem  even  to  ha««  ran  short.  Ptotn  letten  to  tbe  Coonteaa 
of  OkooBrtev;  and  her  faushasd,  he  appean  to  have  lieen  behnldeD  Xa 
tbaia  lor  pecnniaiy  aid ;  Cboogli,  while  thanJring  them  for  their  ^eno- 
Boaty,  be  bef(S  them  to  ondeErtand  that  tbe  Ung  is  not  so  bash  to 
bus  as  bad  been  atated ;  "  fior  be  has  vlQed  and  chotged  that  ve  han« 
whatever  ia  neceasary  in  soffidency."  Thoae  letten  alao  sapply  some 
intCTefting  glimpaes  of  the  jiriiioe'^  private  life  and  habits^  Qneen 
Mary  of  France,  and  Monsieitr  Loiuf  her  son,  are  coming  tn  Kngland. 
and  be  givei  order  for  the  piu'chaee  of  **  two  liandaome  pAll'tcy^  fit  for 
onr  own  proper  riding,  1:vo  of  the  best  saildlee  and  bridle$v  aud  saone 
of  Uie  best  and  finest  cloth  in  Ijondon,  txir  two  or  three  robes  for  onr 
use,  with  fan,  silks,  and  everything  proper/*  that  he  may  meet  azid 
acoompsny  the  royal  visitors  as  soon  as  Uiey  have  cmased  the  sen. 
He  thanks  Sir  Hugh  le  Desfienser  (illnnnened  name!)  for  tlie  <nnpo 
Bent  by  liis  varlet,  "wlio  arrived  l»etinies  this  .Stinday  nuiming,  very 
early,  before  we  went  to  In-eakfhst,  and  who  conid  not  have  dune  so  at 
A  more  flttiog  season  "  (Ite  e\itlently  writes  with  the  taste  nf  the 
grapes  atill  in  his  mouth),  and  begs  that  he  will  not  "  take  it  amiss 
that  we  sent  yon  so  lean  a  deer,  for  we  will  send  yon  a  fatter  as 
_40on  as  we  can  take  one."  Rlward  was  evidently  fond  uf  the  chase 
^o  Ijega  his  lady  motlier  to  make  up  for  his  ill  success  iu  taking  only 
two  hinds  from  her  tbrest  of  (Jdibmu  tlie  preceding  year  by  granting 
faim  the  veuison  again,  and  rciiuests  liis  sistc^.s  aid  iu  Mocking  his 
kennel  in  the  following  curious  letter : — "  Tres  cliere  soer  pur  coo  f^ue 
nous  avoms  un  Iteau  liverer  blaunk  [white  greyhound]  vous  prionu 
que  vons  none  voillcz  envoier  la  blaiinche  livere  que  vous  avez.  Car 
nausavoms  grauntdcsirde  avoir  deeux  chaexix  [puppies].  Xros  chew 
soer,  uoHtre  Seigneur  vous  ;;arde." 

Once  seated  on  the  throne,  gmver  anxieties  press  u]Kin  our  royal 
corrospondeiit.  The  huntin^^-fielil  must,  however  unwilliugly,  be  given 
up  for  the  field  of  battle.  The  only  document  given  from  his  reign 
is  a  writ  of  pri\'y  seal,  Jime  IH,  1810.  to  Aymer  de  Valenee,  E;irl  ol 
Penibr<»ke,  birhling  him  meH  him  at  Kerwick,  as  he  lius  determined 
to  take  the  fii'Id  aj^ainst  the  Seotfl,  h»Rt  he  should  lose  the  country 
wliich  liis  father  ("qui  Dieux  assoile")  had  conquered,  by  any  lache^s  of 
his  own.  Bold,  but  unreal  words.  Once  again  tlic  ruinous  com- 
paiiinnship  of  Gavaston,  who  joined  him  as  soon  as  he  waa  out  of  his 
barons'  sight,  drag^jed  Inm  down  into  the  slough  of  riot  and  unmanly 
debauclieiy,  and  the  oppnrtunity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow,  and 
cnishing  t!ie  rising  power  of  Bruce,  was  lost  for  ever. 
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It  is  a  fiuestiou  wlucli  has  often  been  raised,  and  whicli  can  never 
perhaps  bo  satisfactorily  settled,  which  of  our  montirchs  ix'os  the  first 
who  knew  how  to  sign  his  name.  The  title  "Beaticlcrc"  j^iven  to  oxir 
first  Henrj'  might  at  liret  seem  decisive.  At  any  rate  such  a  name 
would  to  our  ideas  be  little  deserved  by  a  man  who  was  a  stranger  to 
this  rudiiuentar)'  knowledge.  SucJi  titles,  however,  are  comparative, 
and  must  be  judged  by  tlje  standard  of  the  fige  when  they  wei*e 
imiJosed,  Certain  it  is  tl»at  if  "Beauclerc"  was  ac<:|uainted  with 
the  art  of  VTitiug  he  never  made  use  of  it  in  any  of  the  docu- 
laente  which  have  descendeil  t^  us,  but  "  made  liis  mark "  like 
the  nule,  loutish  l>ridegi*ooms  whose  shortcomings  iire  so  faithfully 
chronicled  by  our  Hegistrar-C4enei'al,  to  the  i»i'ievoiu*  distress  of  tiie 
friends  of  popular  education.  And  if  this  was  tlio  ease  with  a 
uionarch  whose  learning  was  a  marvel  in  the  eyes  of  his  contempo- 
raries, we  can  fe*l  little  surprise  that  bis  successors  should  liave  found 
it  easier  to  wield  the  swonl  than  the  ymx,  and  that  to  meet  with  a 
royal  aut(^"aph  we  should  have  to  descend  uearly  tlu-ee  centuries, 
lu  fact,  the  eai'liest  autogmph  of  an  English  king  whicJi  is  known  to 
exist  is  that  of  Kichard  II.  It  is  ]>i'Overbially  hard  to  prnve  a 
negative,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  bis  immediate  pre- 
decessors were  able  to  sign  their  name,  and  used  the  iwjwer,  as 
his  father,  the  Black  Prince,  probably  did.  So  much,  however,  ia 
certain,  that  no  such  examplo  has  yet  come  to  light,  and  it  is  nn- 
likcly  that  any  will  be  found  The  document  to  wliich  Richard's 
signature  is  appended  (Xo.  x.xx.)  is  a  letter  missive  to  Michael 
de  1ft  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  his  chancellor,  dated  from  Bristol  castle, 
July  26,  oitlering  a  tun  ol'  red  wine  of  Gascony  to  be  sent  annually  to 
the  prioress  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  near  that  city.  The  year  is  not 
given,  but  internal  evidence  fixes  it  for  1^8fi.  Tlie  sigmiture  is  that 
of  a  child  wluf  lias  just  leanied  to  huUl  his  pen  painfully  tracing  tlie 
unfamiliar  characters. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the  signature  of  the  Black  I'rinrc.  This 
is  also  given  in  the  present  volume  (No.  xxix.).  TJie  ]*rinr.c  dotts  not 
sign  his  tiftDu.,  but  employs  the  much-discusse<l  and  controverted 
mottoes  which  every  visitor  to  Canterbury  will  rememl>er  as  sur- 
mounting tl»e  escutcheons  of  arms  which  decorate  his  tomb  in  that 
cathedral.  The  style  of  the  sign-niannal  ia  "De  par  Homout.  loh  dene," 
the  mottoes  being  WTitten  one  under  the  other,  and  cirrumscribed 
by  a  curved  line.*    The  ilate  of  the  document  beariug  this  signature 

*  A  fooimilo  of  ihifl  aign-mafiual  was  first  pnlilishcd  by  the  late  Sir  Ilsrris  Xicolw,  to 
whom  it  hod  been  commutiicated  by  Mr.  ITnrdy,  in  hid  "  Memoir  un  the  Badges  Mid 
Mottoesi  of  tho  Princo  of  WhIm,"  '*  Archamlog.,"  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  a6«-8l.  Another  nmilftr 
autograph  of  tho  Princo  hiu  bean  oigniTcd  aud  published  by  Mr.  Xicolas  in  his  "  Riblio- 
theoa  Topograph.,"  vol.  iii.  p.  90.  See  also  Stanley's  "  Memuriala  uf  Canterbury," 
p.  164. 
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—ft  gnnt  of  t  penskm  of  dO  mszfcs  to  one  John  de  Esqnet — is . 
16ne;  hyfrX  25,  1371. 

Of  HensT  IV.  we  have  onl^r  the  royal  aasent, "  II.  It,  mtobb  gnnrti^ 
[jotiT  ly,"  scrawled  at  the  head  of  a  ooaple  of  petitioo&.    Odo  of  1 
u  the  prayer  of  Simon  de  Marcheford,  Canon  of  Windsor,  for 
rwtitation  of  n  right  of  way  tlmmgh  a  gate  and  ganlen^  ^ 
he  had  been  deprived  b)*  the  officen  of  the  king's  poultir.  "  a  j^. 
diaaise  de  votre  dit  chapellain.'*     Henry  of  ^foumouth  has  left  lai^ 
{iTOoffi  of  hia  ability  as  a  scribe.    The  fX)Uection  before  us  contains  three ' 
letter  fo)in  him  while  Prince  of  Wales :  two  in  English  addresaed  to 
the  king  himself;  one  in  Norman- French  to  Sir  R.  d«  Clifford, 
letters  to  his  father  are  very  curious,  and  are  the  more  valuable 
they  are  the  tpnly  specimens  of  his  writing  known  to  exisL     We  have 
no  trxample  even  of  lua  si^ature  as  king.     One  of  the  lettere 
;^vc  tA  extenao,  as  an  interesting  example  of  royal  composition 
orthography.     In  tone  and  style  it  may  be  advantageously  compared 
with  the  letters  of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  already  gi^-en : — 

'*  My  mrverain  lord  and  fader,  I  Rccomandc  me  to  yowr  good  and  grackux^ 
lonUbip,  A(f  Luiubly  as  I  can,  desiring  to  heere  m  good  tydmggc^  of  yow  and 
yovr  hy(*  tatal,  lu  ever  did  liege  m&n  of  his  sorerain  lord.  And,  Sir,  I  trust 
to  God  thut  ye  rIuU  have  now  a  eompanie  cumyng  with  my  brother  uf 
Ikdford  tliat  yefrhftl  like  wd,  in  good  fvith,as  hit  is  do  me  wit.  Neverthe* 
latter  my  brothers  mainy  (company)  have  I  seyn,  which  is  right  a  tal  meyny. 
And  eo  schal  yr-  se  of  thaynie  that  Imj  of  yoiu  nther  ('aptaincs  ludiag,  uf  whiuh 
]  K-nde  3*ou  al  th*!  namea  in  a  roll,  be  [by]  the  bcrcr  of  this.  Also  ao,  Sir, 
bli^J  be  God  of  the  good  and  gracieux  tydinggea  that  yo  hare  liked  U* 
mnd  ine  word  of  Ik*  [by]  Herford  your  measager,  which  weore  the  frhuldist 
tliat  ffver  I  myzt  Jii-rt',  next  your  wel  fare,  bo  my  trouth  :  and,  Sir,  wit" 
(ioddo4  grace  I  Hhul  Bciide  al  thise  ladies  nfi  yc  have  coniandiil  me,  in  al  hast^) 
lw»eching  you  of  your  lorrlehip  that  I  myzt  wit«  how  that  vf  woldu  Uiat  my 
eoninc  of  York  bIiouIiI  rvule  her,  whetlier  she  shuld  b«  barbid  of  or  not,  as 
I  have  wret»'n  to  you,  my  Huvfraiii  lord  afore  this  tynie.  And,  Sir,  as 
touehing  Tiptot,  he  shal  1xi  l)elivered  in  al  luutt,  fur  titer  lakkith  nothing 
but  Ahijfpiiig,  whiidi  with  Gcxldce  grace  shal  Ije  so  onleineil  for  tliat  lie  shal 
not  tarr)'.  AIw:i  Sir,  Ijleasid  be  God,  your  great  ship  the  fJrnc*-  Dim  is  even 
m  rcdy,  and  is  the  fairest  that  ever  man  sangh,  I  trowe,  in  goo*!  feith  ;  and 
thin  same  day  th'  Erie  of  Devonshire  my  rosin  maad  his  moustre  [mu8terl 
in  her,  and  al  others  have  her  [their]  nioustre  the  same  tyme  that  shal  go  ' 
the  hCf*.  Atid  Sir  I  trowe  yo  have  on  [onf]  comyng  toward  you  as  glad  i 
any  man  can  1k%  as  far  as  lie  sliewitlt,  tluit  is  the  Kinj;  of  Suotta  :*  for  ha 
ihanketli  (Jod  thiil  he  shul  uowe  ahewe  Iw  [by]  oxperieiite  Ih'  ententii  of  his 
go<jdwi]l  \w  the  suilraiiee  of  yf.purg<>od  lordship.  >Iy  t^vv-miii  hml  more  ean  I 
not  writ*^  to  your  liyneAse  at  this  tyme  ;  but  y*  ever  I  ]K;.Heche  yow  of  your 
g<XNl  iind  gnieieux  lonlship  as,  bti  uiy  trouth,  my  witling  \rillingly  I  shal 

*  Robert  III.  Tbo  wordf  Mcm  iroaical,  or  iotcndcd  to  put  the  king  on  liu  ^uanL 
Tbpy  perhaps  rafcr  to  the  pretciidntl  rt^uatiution  of  Richard  II.,  whose  nufmmet  occom- 
Ittnicd  thu  Scotch  inrguiua  in  H02.  There  are  cutricA  in  tho  Mcottish  Accounts  of  the 
nuintensnce  of  some  pervon  called  "the  Utu  King  of  England,"  supposed  to  have  escaped 
tntm  PumiH't,  and  to  be  leading  a  <iutpt  life,  Mith  »hatte^^d  intellect  and  bi-okeD  foitoaeiw 
in  Stirliog. 
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never  deserve  tbe  contrary,  thut  woot  (iuJ,  U)  whcitn  I  pmy  to  send  yow  al 
your  hert  desireth  to  liis  iilaisonce.  Writt-en  in  ymr  to^ni  of  ilumjiton  tlie 
xiiy***  day  of  May. -^ Your  trewo  and  liumHe  liegu  nmu  and  ^uie,     H.  G." 

The  "good  and  gracieiix  tydyngs"  mentioned  were  in  all  proba- 
bility those  of  the  king's  nian-iuge  with  Jmiii  nf  Xsn'-.irre,  whicli  is  th« 
I'hief  suhjcc't  of  the  second  letter.  This  would  ticcount  for  the  hast« 
with  which  the  "  ladies "  were  to  be  despatched,  ns  they  would  be 
required  to  wait  on  the  ro^Til  bride  at  her  approaching;  espousals. 
The  second  letter — dated  frnin  Waltham,  -June  l>  [1402] — is  full  of 
moat  vehement  congnitulations  on  the  "  blis,sid  sacrament  of  manage," 
wluch,  as  the  king  has  informed  liim,  he  purposes  "  as  sone  aftii-  the 
feste  of  the  Triiiite  as  coveuable  time  comyhte. ;  iii  tlie  best  tyme  of  the 
yer  I  beseche  Godde,"  and  the  expressions  of  his  regret  at  being 
unable  to  bi?  present  at  *'  that  blissid  gladde  inamge,"  ..."  but  God, 
bli.'^id  mote  Hebe,  wille  uot  y'  I  Itave  in  th}s  worldey'  1  mostedeAid, 
of  the  whyclie  to  seey' joyfull  day  of  your  marriage  haht  ben  on(e)." 
He  goes  on  to  state  that  when  he  was  "on  the  grette  see"  he  made  a 
" wowe  that  aftii-  tyme  1  were  ouys  in  youie  rcaume  of  Enghuulc  I  shnldc 
no  see  passe,  save  on  pilgrimage,  unto  I  hadde  be  at  Seiut  Jamys  (of 
Comixjstella) ;  and  for  that  cause  whaiuie  T  wafl  at  youre  toune  of  Calays 
for  the  grete  desir  I  hadde  to  see  tliii  prosperiti  of  youre  most  dredde 
and  noble  pewone,  I  wentte  streht  fro  thennys  to  youre  moste  gracioiw 
presence,  for  if  I  hadde  goone  into  yoor  reaume  of  Engeland  I  niyhte 
not  have  come  into  Nonuandie  to  (till)  my  pil^^rimage  hadde  l:»e  doo.'* 

Our  chronological  sun'ey  has  now  brought  us  to  a  very  curious 
group  of  documents.  They  belong  to  the  returns  known  as  "  /Vofcd- 
/W7i*w  jEtufis"  than  which  perhaps  no  department  of  our  public 
recoi-ds  contains  more  mutter  of  geneml  interest.  The  suljstance  of 
these  returns  are  tlie  depositions  taken  at  tbe  inquisitiuus  held  to 
determine  whether  an  heir  had  attained  his  legal  majority.  The 
witutjssci  called  are  veiy  frcf|Hently  dniwn  fi'om  the  lower  orders; 
the  domestics  and  retainers  of  the  lord's  family;  just  that  class 
of  which  ordinaiy  history  takes  no  account,  and  of  whom  we 
wi)\dd  fain  kinnw  the  most.  Their  evidence  abounils  in  curiotis 
glimpses  of  the  domestic  life  and  social  habits  of  our  forefathers ; 
for  they  id  ways  state  what  particular  circunistauce  impressed  the 
iiict  of  the  birth  and  its  date  on  their  minds;  and  these  are  often 
very  notewurthy,  Sometuoes  one  of  the  witnesses  chanced  to 
Ije  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  and  the  cries  of  the 
suffering  mother  and  her  agonizing  iuvotationa  to  the  Viigin  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  his  memory.  At  other  times,  and  that,  we 
grieve  to  say,  pretty  frequently,  it  was  some  heavy  fall,  causing  bruise, 
strain,  or  bi-oken  limb,  on  i-etuming  from  the  christening-feast,  which 
is  the  reiainder.     The  ale  was  strong  in  those  days,  the  draughts  to 
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tbe  young  heu''s  health  many  and  deep,  and  the  roads  bad.  AVhat 
wonder  if  many  a  loyal  sen-ant  or  retainer  came  to  grief  on  his  home- 
ward way!  At  other  tuiieSj  tliough  it  is  by  some  grievous  hurt  that 
the  wilnessvs  reaill  tlie  day.  this  has  a  more  blameless  atuse.  The 
witness  is  |>layin*;j  at  foot-ball  after  the  baptism,  and  breaks  his  left  le^ ; 
or  he  climbs  a  laddi-r  to  see  the  grand  procession  move  to  church, 
and  falls  and  iiminis  himself,  "which  he  shall  never  forget;"  or  a 
young  ouuipanion,  practising  ai*cheiy  in  tlte  churchyard,  shoots  on 
arrow  through  his  leg.  Othei*3  were  pi-esent  as  cliildren  at  the  cere- 
mony ol'  the  heir's  baptism,  carrying  lighten!  topers  or  lieariug  mass 
for  the  tirat  time.  One  man  fetches  tlie  midwife,  another  brings 
the  godfathers  and  godmothers,  a  third  is  godfather  himself.  Some 
remember  the  tky  becaxise  of  the  birth  of  their  own  son  and  tlaught*^, 
or  because  that  day  they  man'ied  their  wile  or  lost  her  by  death. 
Thewpecimen  of  these  iiKpiisitions  given  in  the  present  collection  is 
not  a  little  curious.  It  is  tliat  taken  at  Houitoii  t»n  AU-llidlows  eve, 
A.D.  1413,  to  determine  the  age  of  William,  grandson  and  heir  of  Sir 
William  Bonevile,  knight.  Tlie  yoimg  heir  had  been  btim  on  the 
last  day  of  August  at  Shute,  and  baptized,  as  was  then  the  custom, 
as  it  still  is  in  the  Itoman  eoitununiun,  on  the  same  day  in  the  |>art8h 
churcli ;  and  we  have  very  amusing  picLui^a  in  the  doiwsitions  of  the 
wituesses  of  tlie  thankfulness  of  the  ohl  knight  at  his  grandsou*s 
birth,  the  hasty  baptism,  the  rich  presents  that  accom]>anicd  it,  and 
the  disap|>oiutment  of  the  infant's  aunt,  Lady  Katherine  Cobliam,  at 
aniviug  too  late  to  stand  gotlraother  to  her  nephew.  Two  of  the 
witnesses  naiTate  liow  the  news  roauhed  Sir  William  just  while  he  was 
engagetl  in  setting  up  certain  boundary  maiks  between  his  land  and  a 
neigiibuiu-'s,  at  which  they  were  present  by  his  express  desire,  "and- 
thcn  and  theie  came  Audrew  Ryden,  a  servant  of  the  said  Sir  William, 
and  told  Ida  master  that  his  sou  John  had  a  son  born  to  Ixira  Upon 
heiiring  which  the  said  Sir  William,  rejoicing  exceedingly,  lifted  up 
his  hands  mid  tliaukcd  God,  and  immetUately  mounting  upon  his 
horse,  ii>di^  Itoiiu;."  Uthei-s  detttil  how,  having  gone  t»>  their  jHirisli 
church  to  huar  vespers,  they  were  eyewitnesses  of  the  child's  christen- 
ing, "and  saw  there  three  long  torches  burning,  and  two  silver  basinsi, 
with  two  silver  ewers  full  of  water,"  and  how  the  abbot  of  Xewnliam, 
who,  with  the  grandfather,  was  the  godfather,  bestowed  on  Agnes 
Bygnde,  the  godnmther  "  a  silver-gilt  cup  wortli  100  shillings,  with 
40  shillings  iu  uiuuey  told,  contained  in  tlie  same,  which,  as  it 
app6are<l  to  tliejn,  was  the  most  beautiful  they  hml  ever  beheld  in  a 
like  case."  Others,  that  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over  and  tbe 
young  heir  had  lieen  fnniially  admitted  to  the  prinleges  of  a  Christian, 
"  there  came  one  AValter  Walsche,  Sir  W.  Bonevile's  bttUitf,  to  render 
his  autumnal  account  of  the  manor  of  Stapyldon,  and  with  him  4<I0 
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lambs  of  that  year's  produce,  of  which  the  swd  Sir  W.  Bonevile  immeili- 
ately  giive  200  to  the  said  infant  then  and  there  baptized."  The  most 
cui-iou-s  feature  m  tlie  case,  however,  is  the  disappointuiejjt  of  Uidy 
Katheriue,  the  expectant  godmother,  and  the  sore  indignation  in 
whioh  she  rides  of!',  stung  by  the  jibes  of  her  brother-iu-hiw's  fool, 
Kdwurd  Dygher.  Tins  licensed  jester  havinj;  inquired  of  her  as 
stio  rode  np  in  liot  haste,  "  whither  she  wa^  giving,"  received  the  short 
reply,  "Pool,  to  Shut©,  to  sec  my  nephew  made  a  Christian;"  where- 
u]>()n,  as  the  witnesses  depose,  "the  said  Edward  replied^  with  a  grin, 
in  his  mother  tongue, — 

*  Kflte,  Kate, 
Tlicrelo  by  myn  pate 
Comost  tbou  too  late ; ' 

meaning  thereby  that  the  baptism  of  the  child  was  already  over. 
Wltereupon  she  moimted  her  Iiorse  in  a  passion,  and  rode  home  in 
dee]>  auger,  vowing  that  she  would  not  see  her  sister,  to  wit  the  said 
cliild's  mother,  for  the  next  six  months,  albeit  she  should  be  in  extre- 
mis and  die."  How  long  the  good  lady  kept  her  vuw,  and  whetliur 
she  was  not  very  soon  to  be.i'ound  at  her  sister's  bedside  dandling 
her  baby  nephew,  the  witnesses  do  not  tell  us.  The  slight  might  be 
soon  forgiven,  but  the  loss  of  the  parcel-gilt  cup,  full  of  silver  coins, 
which  liiwl  been  the  gotlmother's  fee,  in  marked  contnust  to  the  practice 
of  our  days,  when  niducky  si^onsors,  so  far  from  receiving  silver  cups, 
arc  ex]>ected  to  give  tliem,  was  perhaps  more  difficult  to  stomach. 

The  documents  illustrative  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  are  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous cliaracter,  and  of  no  very  lugh  historical  value.  The 
royal  initials  in  this  and  the  following  reign  arc  simply  superscribeil 
to  the  State  papers,  and  are  in  some  danger  of  being  overlooked 
among  the  crowd  of  prelates  and  noble.s  l>y  whom  the  writings  are 
subscribed  and  attested.  Indeed  the  .signatures  are  un  the  whole 
the  most  interesting  features  in  the  facsimiles  nf  this  period.  That 
of  Cardinnl  I'eaufnrt—whosc  deathlied  poets  and  painters  have  agreed 
to  invest  with  an  unfounded  horror — "i/.  Vardinal"  appears  to 
the  deed  of  assent  to  "the  petition  of  the  king's  late  soldiers  in 
Calais  "  (when  that  town  was  besieged  by  the  Puke  of  Burgundy  in 
1436),  praying  for  the  "  restituciuu  of  thaire  wages,  loudes,  rentes, 
with  her  other  godes."  The  king's  letter  to  James  IT.  of  Scotland, 
1454,  calling  on  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  outmges  committed  by 
the  Scotch  in  defiance  of  the  truce,  is  attested  by  the  autographs 
(among  others)  of  Bishop  AVaj-uflete  of  Wincliest^n-,  Archbislinp 
Bouchier  (then  Tiishop  of  Ely},  Bishop  Lyhart  of  Norwich,  the 
Earls  of  Salisbury,  Oxford,  and  Worcester,  and  the  Lords  Bdurchier 
and  Stourton.  A  similar  group  of  witnesses  subscribe  a  petition  to 
the  Duke  of  York  (then  protector  of  the  realm),  December  30, 1454, 
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from  a  Nonnan  captive  knight,  craving  letters  of  protection  to  enable 
him  to  go  home  to  procure  his  ransom. 

In  the  next  reign  the  autogi^iph  signatures  increase  in  interest 
Xo,  xlv.  presents  us  witli  that  of  Ktlwanl's  queen,  Elizabeth  Wy<i-1 
ville,  in  straggling,  ill-formeil  characters,  to  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
a  knightly  poacher  on  her  royal  niiUiurs,  couched  in  no  gentle 
The  letter  itself  is  curious,  and  will  be  reiid  with  interest: — 

"  By  the  Queue, — Trusty  and  welheloved  we  greto  you  weL  And  whetcvs 
we  uiiderstande  by  report  madu  unto  us  at  tliia  tyine  tliat  y»>  havt*  tiikt^n  upon 
you  now  uf  laUf  t<i  make  maistrit^  withynm;  oure  florvjit  and  cliase  of  Boinie- 
wode  and  Kxsille,  and  iu  eontvmpt  of  ub,  there  uncourtcisly  to  liuiit  anil 
hlec  nur  deer  withynne  ye  siime  to  our  grete  mer\*ftille.  and  diApleoair.  We 
wol  yc  wite  ihut  wc  cntend  to  sew  suche  reniedy  thorynne  as  shiklle  nccoMe 
with  my  Ionics  lawt*a.  Aud  whereas  wc  ferthernjore  understand  thai  ya 
pui-posc  under  colour  of  my  lord's  conuuy^sion  in  that  beluilfe  grauntwl  tmto 
you  as  ye  st-y,  hastly  t^)  tiikt;  the  Wuu  luid  roulc  of  our  game  of  dure  witJiyii 
(.lur  said  llbreat  luul  cham*,  wu  wul  that  ye  sliow  unlu  us  or  our  counscU 
your  said  eomuiisaiyn  if  any  such  yc  have»  and  iu  the*  muan  m^sou  tliat  yo 
Bparc  of  hunting  withynui!  onre  said  HTort'st  and  chase  as  y«  wol  atu^wen^  st 
your  pcrillc.  Ycven  under  our  signet  at  our  manor  of  Grenewiche  t!io  tint 
day  of  August," 

The  autogi"aph  of  Buckingham,  a  mde  scrawl,  is  appended  to  two 
"  retuissions  of  court ;  '*  that  of  Gloucester,  a  fine  bold  signature,  to 
a  thiivl  document  of  the  same  rmture.  We  have  also  a  facsimile  of 
a  letter  missive  of  Gloucester,  from  Afiddleham  Castle,  of  whicli.  how- 
ever, ouly  the  siguatui-o  is  from  his  own  pen,  styling  himself  "  great 
chaml>erleyn,  constid^le,  and  admii-all  of  England,"  to  Sir  AVilliam 
Stouer  aud  Humphry  Foster,  to  enforce  paynnent  of  arrears  of  an 
annuity  due  tu  "our  right  well  beloved  servant  Anne  IcUey,  mais- 
tiXM  of  our  uurcery/'  biddijig  them  advise  the  defaulters  "as  they 
woile  avoidc  onr  grivouse  displeasure  to  see  her  as  well  thereof  yerely 
contented  as  of  tlmt.  she  is  hcliinde  unpaid  of  the  same."  The  docu- 
ment ends  with  the  word  wliicli  is  the  keynote  of  his  vigorous^ 
decided  nature — "liafltc."  The  child  under  Mistress  Idley's  charge 
was  &lwai*d,  IiichanVs  only  son,  born  at  Jliddleham  in  147-!.  His 
early  death*  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  ilarch  31,  1484,  siived  him 
from  any  personal  slmn>  in  the  miseries  of  those  times  of  civil  strife 
and  bloodshed,  but  went  far  to  break  the  heart  of  his  idolizing 
father  and  his  unlmppy  wife,  iVnue  of  Warwick. 

But  the  most  important  document  under  this  reign,  and  indeed 
one  of  the  most  uotiilile  in  the  volume,  is  one  dated  August  1;\ 
147."s  bearing  the  aigmttun-s   of  the  three   royal   brothers,   Edwaiii 

*  Tho  chronicler  Itcnis  vhanuterizca  hia  end  as  "an  uohippy  di>aUu"  The  Juno 
following  hifl  decewo  RicharU  added  in  liia  uwq  hand  to  the  audit  uf  c>\i^cini«ji  for  his 
•od'i  clothing,  "whom  God  pardon."  There  \%  much  to  makti'  wh  ([uchliun  whcth£r 
Kichoid  HI.  Mras  the  anrcdoemed  monster  tradilion  haa  represented  him. 
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TV.,  Clarence,  anil  (iloucesttr,  ami  nearly  a  score  of  knights  and 
nobles,  including  the  Duke-s  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  the  Marcjiiis 
of  Dorset,  l>ords  Scrope,  Stanley,  nnd  Hastings.  The  document 
itsell'  is  so  remarkable,  contaiuiug  the  terms  of  the  iiroix)8ed 
truce  Trith  Tjouis  XL,  and  the  ^nthdrawal  of  the  Eu^dish  from  Krauec, 
<»n  the  paynu^iit  of  125,000  crowiia  out  nf  Imnd,  and  ~)0,0(i()  yearly 
duj'iug  both  the  kings'  lives,  aud  the  marriage  of  the  rJaujihin  with 
oue  of  Kdward's  daughters,*  that  we  regi-et  that  our  space  will  not 
permit  us  Ui  do  more  than  to  refer  \a\  it.  Few  of  tlie  facsimiles 
present  so  singular  nn  api)earance,  froju  its  many  and  st»tfngly  cou- 
tmsted  siginituix'^.  Clarence's  vain,  ostentatious  character  is  displayed 
in  the  use  of  liuge  capitals  thronghout.  Gloucester's  vigorous  nature 
manifests  itself  in  his  bold,  i-eaily  autograph.  Among  the  others,  the 
painfully-fomied  letters  of  Dotiglas  aud  Scrope;  the  clerk-like  hand  of 
the  liishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  the  succession  of  perjieudicular  strokes, 
like  the  teeth  of  a  coniV>,  which  does  duty  for  the  signature  of  Sir 
Thoums  Moutgomeiy,  are  perhaps  the  most  cuiious.  "We  cannot  view- 
without  deep  interest  the  autogi*aphs  of  so  many  men  who  have  left 
their  mark  on  tiie  histoij-  of  the  coimtry,  gathered  together  in  the 
space  of  a  single  record. 

Tlie  brief  reign  of  Edward  y.  supplies  us  with  two  letters  of 
surpassing  interest,  which  will,  we  think,  be  new  to  most  of  our 
readeis.  They  are  addressed  to  Sir  William  Stoner,  by  one  Simon 
Stallworthe,  a  citizen  of  I^ndon,  and  describe  the  trouble<l  st^te 
of  affairs  in  I<ondon  after  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  In  the  vivid 
pictxire  tliey  present  to  us  we  see  Gloucester's  powerful  will  ut 
■work  moulding  all  events  to  his  own  purpose.  The  t|ueen- mother 
still  kee|>iug  sanctuary  at  Westnunster ;  the  young  king  at  the 
Tower,  which,  poor  boy,  be  was  never  to  leave;  the  preparations 
lor  the  coronation  to  be  held  "  this  day  fortnight,-)-  as  we  say ; "  the 
seizure  of  the  goods  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  queen's  son, 
'* wheresoe\yr  any  kanne  be  found;"  a  four  hours'  council  at  We-st- 
minster  with  tlie  Lonl  Protector  and  Ihickingham  and  the  i-est  of 
the  council  in  delwite,  and  the  royal  widow  sitting  by  unnoticed 
— "  there  wasse  none  that  spake  with  the  queen ;"  saich  are  the 
topics  of  the  worthy  citizen's  first  communication,  June  9,  1483. 
A  fortnight  later,  June  21,  he  has  worse  news  to  tell.    Hastings 

*  This  wu  the  I'rincew  Elizftbotb,  afterwards  married  to  Hcory  VII.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  this  part  of  the  on^gemont  wiu  broken  by  Louis.  Edward's  mortifiriUion  at 
th(>  diKifip ointment  U  s:iid  to  Iiave  hastened  liis  death. 

t  llftll  records  that  the  viands  for  the  coronotion  haoqnet  were  (tottuUy  brmght,  ond 
were  afterwards  opoilfd  and  thrown  away.  In  the  Uarl.  MSS.  is  a  note  of  a  <;ani]io«;tion 
mado  with  a  purveyor  fui'  the  Eui)ply  of  n-ildfowl  boaght  for  tho  intended  coronution  of 
"Edwftnl  tho  bastard  son  of  King  Edward  IV."'  He  is  ciillod  by  tho  same  oiiprobrioua 
tillo  in  tho  charge  of  the  court  tailor  who  mado  the  poor  boy's  coroaatiun  robes. 
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\tm  been  beboaded;  the  sronng  I>ake  of  York  has  joined  his  tovfll 
Ii9i)tlter  iu  the  poUce-prisoo,  irfaicb  wm  soou  Ui  lie  tfa«ir  k^^w;  in 
the  T»>wer  are  nl*j  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  E3t; 
twenty  thousand  luon  of  Gloucester  aud  Buckingham  aie  expected 
in  LoniloD  thiit  we«k:  ^liatrees  Jane  Shore  is  alAo  in  priaon:  iriiat 
sludl  hnppen  to  ber  lie  kuuvs  uot.  Witli  such  a  tale  of  hunenia- 
tiij[i  and  nioumtu;^  and  woe  to  comuiuuicate,  who  con  wonder  that 
tiie  poor  man'*  trembling  band  oonld  scarce  guide  his  pen.  The 
stnl^^1iIl.^^  tinr^Ttaiii  diaracters  of  the  concluding  lines  of  his  letter 
i»iHmy  the  agitatiuu  and  terror  of  liis  mtntL  As  a  piece  of  contem- 
pomrj  history  both  these  letters  are  of  no  ordinary  valaew  VTe 
((ive   tlu*   latter  and  more   remarkable  one:-^ 

"  WorichipfiUle  -Sir, — I  commend  mo  to  you,  and  fttr  tydin^  T  hold  you 
hnppy  that  ye  ar  ouu*  of  tht^  pntse,  frn-  with  liii:w<  if*  mycbe  trohulle,  Mid 
iivury  inaone  dowlos  uther.  As  on  Fr}'day  laat  was  tho  Lord  Cluunberloyn 
[LonI  liiutin^j  hwlUcd  iioni;  a|>itne  nifonu.  On  Monday  laH  irar*  at  Wrttt- 
nttnftter  j^rut  plenty  of  liarnc^t  menc ;  ther  wx-*  ihe  ilylyvt?mmit'^  of  the 
Dmvko  '"f  Yorke  to  my  l'»nle  (Jardeiialc,  my  lorde  ('hauiiciiler,  and  other  many 
lonUts  U'nifKimln;  anil  with  hj'ni  mi'tt  my  lordo  of  Itiikyn'jhAnin  in  tho  mydde* 
of  tbo  I  Ullc  of  WfsiUniiwter,  my  Ionic  ProU'ctnur  i-ofcvyn^i-  hjTnp  at  tlio  Stan* 
ClwuiVr  dori*,  with  nutiy  Ion-jtij^c  wonlys,  -ind  bo  dupnitiHl  with  my  lorde 
Cunliiiale  ti>  the  Towrc,  whcr  be  is,  hlf-ssid  In-  Jbesu  mercy.  The  X/arAn  Liak* 
;  ii»  come  tr)  my  lorle  rr"itt*ct<^iir  and  awatca  aponf  hyTae.  Yt  ift  tJiou^tito  ther 
anhal  be  20  thousand  of  my  lonin  Protwtour  and  my  lorde  of  Bukynglinni 
mimn^  in  Lnndon  iUih  woiko,  to  wliut  inti'ut  I  know  uot,  but  to  kcp  the  peas. 
Mylordo  hnithi*  myubi-  lKt«yuQ3,  oinl  more  lliauue  he  is  content  withalle,  yf 
any  other  ^vny»  wt>Iil  Im  tayne.  Tlui  lorvle  ArabyscUopj)t^  of  Yorkt,  the 
Jiyshoppc  of  Ely  tir  yet  in  the  Towro  with  Cluster  Olyver  Kyng  [T  suppose 
tboy  scliall  como  outi*  nevoryelesse*].  Tboio  ar  menc  in  thor  plawwi?  for  butu 
kcpyiige.  And  I  8n]>i>use  llmt  IherB  actiall  Ix'  seato  miMine  of  my  Lorde  Pro 
t(!Ct4)rs  t^i  tJiiMs  lortlyd  jilacez  in  the  cuttntru :  they  arc  not  lyke  to  comu  outo 
oil"  wartl  Kylt.  As  tor  Foster  liu  it)  in  \\k>\A*\  ■<^^v\  meune  fer  [f«ar]  bia  lyffe. 
Mostrea  Choro  is  in  piisone:  wliat  scball  happjiitj^ hyr  I  Know  iiott.  I 
pray  you  (jardonc  nn*  of  mor  wrytyng,  I  ami*  wo  *.'ke  Uiat  I  may  notl  wel 
Jiold  my  ptjune,  «nd  .Iht'wn  preserve  you.  From  London  tlie  til  .Jiumj  hy  the 
immlys  nt'yoiu- sorvnut,  "  Simon  iSTALiiWOBWia. 

"  Ail  th*;  lonl  Cliainburleync  mono  bo  come. 

"  My  lonlys  of  Bokynghamu  muaa" 

Aftf*r  n*adinji  Stullwoi-the's  curt  rantter-of-fact  report  of  the  Lor 
C'banil»ci!aiii  bi_'ing  "  beddud  soue  apout:  nooui*,"  it  is  int*?n!iitiug  to  turn 
back  to  No.  Hi.,  where  we  have  liis  autograph,  "  Hnstyngs,"  in  un- 
j^iuly  clmmctei'8  an  inch  long,  appended  to  a  wan-ant  for  letters  of 
protection.  Moy.  14fl3.  to  an  Italian  physician,  "James  de  In  Kosa," 
who  appeal's  under  five  aliases,  then  sen-iuj^  in  Hastings'  company  at 
Calais.  Another  illustmtion  of  thia  troublous  time  is  piiinfully  sug- 
'igestive.  It  is  n  warrant,  under  the  sign-inaniial  of  Ivhvard  V.,  for 
the  issue  of  wi'its  for  the  calling  of  a  parliament.  Tlie  date  fixed  for 
■  Thoae  wonli  are  onuotl  by  tho  vriUir. 
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its  assembliixg,  June  25tli,  was  the  very  dny  on  which  the  crown  was 
offered  to  lUcUanl,  who  commtinced  his  reign  tho  day  aflor. 

"  ItJDC  Bpiccm  rapax  J 
FiirtunA  ciim  Btridoru  acuto 
Su&talit,  hlv  poeuisM  gatnlet." 

StallwoHhe'a  letters  have  given  U3  evidence  of  the  fearless  and 
decided  nature  of  Kicliard  III.  This  \a  further  exemplified  by  two 
autograph  letters  (Nos.  Iviii.,  Ix.).  Few  of  the  documents  of  this 
aeries  are  so  illusti-ative  of  the  man.  The  first,  which  is  a  letter 
missive  by  the  king  to  the  lord  ohancellor,  dated  from  Liiicolu, 
October  12,  1483,  coiumandiug  him  iustautly  to  send  liiiii  the  great 
seal,  in  order  that  he  may  carry  out  his  purposes  with  regai-d  to  his 
"riibelle  and  traytour"  the  Dulco  of  Buckingham,  commences  in  the 
ordinary  courlhand  of  the  scribe.  But,  as  Mr.  Basen  Sandera  re- 
maiks,  the  usual  wTit  seems  not  to  have  satisfied  the  fnrioiis  haste  of 
the  kin^  to  take  vengeance  on  his  former  adherent,  for  he  adds  with 
Kia  own  liand  a  long  postscript,  running  up  into  the  side-margin, 
concluding  Avith  his  determination  *'  for  to  reeyste  the  malysse  of 
hyme  that  hadde  best  cawse  to  be  trewe,  the  Due  of  BokyngamCj 
the  mast  untrewe  civature  lyvyng,  whom  with  Goddes  grace  wee 
sholle  not  be  long  tylle  that  we  wylle  be  iu  that  partyes,  and 
subdewe  his  malys.  We  assure  you  there  was  never  falsse 
tray  tor  better  jiurvayde  for,  as  tliis  bejrere  Gloucester  shall 
shewe  you.'*  Never  woa  handwriting  more  indicative  of  cha- 
racter. Courage,  determination,  earnestness  of  puri)ose,  arc  apparent 
in  every  letter.  We  can  almost  see  Bichard,  after  a  hasty  perusal  of 
the  Asrit.  snatching  np  the  pen  which  tlio  clerk  had  laid  down,  and 
dashing  oil*  these  lines  in  fiery  haste,  to  insm-e  the  de?imtcU  of 
tlie  seal  " inconteuent  apone  the  sygbt  herolfe,"  as  thougli  he  thought 
every  moment  a  year  nntil  he  covdd  take  condign  vengeance  upon  the 
renegade.  Bicbard's  other  letter,  though  of  the  briefest,  bears  witness 
to  the  rapid,  direct  manner  iu  Avhich  he  did  everything  he  took  in 
hand.  Here  it  is :  "  My  Loi*d  Chaunceller, — We  pray  you  in  alle 
liast^  to  sende  to  u.s  a  paitlone  nndcr  our  Crete  Seale  to  Sir  Henry 
Wode,  preste,  &c.,  and  this  shal  be  your  warrant  Ilicai'dos  Bex. 
Ma-ster  Skypton  .spc<lc  tills  fortli  wj-th.  .  .  ."•  Short  as  these 
documents  are,  wc  think  they  are  hardly  surpassed  in  interest  by 
any  in  the  volume.  They  bring  Richard  before  us  with  more 
vividness  and  reality  than  pages  of  description.  Tiie  strength  of 
will  evidenced  by  them  helps  us  to  understand  the  rapidity  of 
his  success.    He  was  evidently  one  with  whom  to  will  was  to  do, 

*  Tho  U«t  words  an  nearly  ollitenitod.    THoy  u«  in  the  chancellor's  handnniting^ 
not  the  king's. 
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aiul   who,  uiifutlcred   by  scruples  of  conscience,  took   tlie  aUorieet 
mid  must  direct  way  to  the  attAinineDt  of  Lis  eud. 

Our  Uisk  is  almost  doni?,  and  uur  limits  warn  us  that  we  niuat 
lia.sten  over  thegnmini  whiuli  ivuiains  to  be  tmverecd.  The  reiuaiiiiiig 
illustrations  belong  to  the  rcign  of  Henry  VII.,  into  whose  character 
they  yivu  us  considonihh:  in.si^ht.  Although  one  popular  accusation 
against  him,  that  of  withhoUling  her  ]H;nsion  from  hia  wife's  motlit.r, 
the  willow  (if  EtlwQwi  IV.,  is  disproved  by  her  signed  receipt,  dated 
May  21,  1401,  liis  (ivaricious  t-em]>er  is  folly  confirmed  by  the  copies 
of  his  privy  purse  accounts,  with  their  curious  and  suggestive  items. 
Tlie  first  four  jta^a  are  written  entirely  by  the  kings  own  band, 
and  every  pagf,  in  many  cases  every  item,  is  signed  by  biuL  No 
ukmIc  of  making  money  appears  to  have  been  too  trivial  to  have 
beeu  neglectetl  by  him,  and  "  L*ertain  evidence  is  here  affonU^d  of 
some  of  Ids  most  questionable  proceedings,  (ispeeially  his  employ- 
ment of  spies,  of  whom  he  ap]>ears  to  have  hatl  many  in  his  pay.'* 
Tlie  ]iublic  histoiy  of  the  qxM;h  receives  illustratiiins  from  some  of 
the  entries,  e.ij.,  tlie  nrttiei:  of  tlic  payment  U\  "the  Kinge  of  Scotle" 
of  the  i'riucess  iMoTgarct's  marriage  jjortion — "  delyNcred  to  Lyon 
Horalt  ofSeotlanil  fyfty  phiyn  kwwues,  paivolle  of  the  8,000  krownes 
before  siKicified;"  and  the  receipt  of  an  instalment  of  that  of 
Prince  Ailhui',  "paied  by  an  argeutier  of  Spaigue  in  Spanych  gold  to 
the  Homme  of  £2(1,000."  Another  account  gives  us  the  particulars  of 
tixe  immeys  paid  in  rewards  for  the  capture  of  Perkyn  Warbock  (or 
"Osbeck  "),  amountiijg  t<»  i£-482  lOs.  Rd.,  and  necessaries  for  hia  mdiappy 
wife,  "lianic  Kiiteryne  Ihmtley." 

The  volume  cloyus  with  a  document  of  a  very  peculiar  cliarftcter. 
Henry's  queen,  Klijtabeth  of  York,  died  in  1503.  Two  years  later  his 
thoughts  turaed  to  a  fresh  matrimonial  alliance,  and  the  yuug  Queen 
of  Xaples,  widow  of  Ferdinand  II.,  was  the  Jii-st  to  whom  Ids  views 
were  Jii-octed.  Unluckily,  ho  had  never  seen  the  lady,  and  with  his 
habitual  caution  he  (hHenninfid  to  send  throe  gentlemen  into  Spain  to 
view  and  repoi-t  on  her  r^ualilications,  personal  and  otlierwise.  Th«ir 
ostensible  business  was  to  present  letters  from  Ids  tlavighter-Ln-law, 
the  Princess  Catherine,  to  the  ynung  Queen,  and  to  tlie  old  Queen  of 
JJaplus,  lu;r  mother.  What  their  real  mission  wug,  tlie  very  curiou.s 
code  of  instructions  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  tlus  coUection 
will  show.  The  envoys  were  "  instructed  to  note  particularly  the 
style  in  which  the  queen  lived,  and  whatever  they  could  learn  about 
her  income  and  expemliture ;  to  observe  the  yoimg  queen  closely,  and 
report  on  her  age,  stature,  and  perstmal  appearance;  to  descrilie  her 
general  complexion,  the  colour  of  her  haii*,  tiic  form  of  her  nose,  and 
each  imlividual  feature.."  Theii-  mission  descended  to  such  minutifle 
as  the  height  of  her  slippers,  the  fashion  of  her  foot,  the  manner  of 
her  diet,  and  whether  her  favourite  beverage  was  wine  or  water.     We 
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had  marked  scviirul  viiiy  uurious  aiul  amusing  passages  from  the 
report  of  the  envoys  for  oxtraction  •  bat  our  limits  have  already  boen 
trans<j[rGsse<l,  and  we  mnst  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself  for 
particulars  as  to  the  appearAiice,  he^ilth.  and  habits  of  Henry's  bride 
elect  We  may,  however,  remark  that  the  report  of  the  envoys  was  iu 
the  main  favourable.  The  youu^'  quL*ou  was  Iiealthy,  Ix^Kiutiful,  and 
well  formed.  She  ueither  ate  uor  dr.iulc  tiio  littlii  iiDr  tno  much.  Her 
manners  were  modest  and  wom:inly.  But  she  had  cue  disqualifica- 
tion, and  that  no  small  oue  in  the  estimation  of  so  avarieious  a  suitor. 
She  was  nionfylcss.  This  defect  outwuiglHsd  all  her  other  attractions, 
and  pi*oved  fatal  to  her  claiins  to  become  Queen  of  England. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  the  collection,  with  the  renewed  expi-es- 
fiion  of  our  thanks  to  those  to  whom  the  orij^nal  conception  and  the 
execution  of  the  plan  is  duo,  and  tlie  assurance  that  we  shall  wait 
with  anxiety  for  the  appeai-ance  of  the  second  issue,  which  we  trust 
will  not  be  long  delayed,  "f* 

EoMuyD  Vex.vblks. 

•  This  document  has  been  printed  in  Mr.  Qurdacr'a  "  Momorialu  of  Ilctiry  VII."  A 
full  account  of  the  whole  tnuuucliDU  \a  ulau  given  ia  vol.  L  of  BergcnruUi'5  "  Colcudnr 
of  tht:  Simoacas  Archivcg.'* 

t  Sinoo  this  articlo  has  been  in  typo  the  iccond  rolamo  hu  hecn  puhluthcd,  and  ii  now 
lying  before  ua.  It  is  fully  rquiil  iu  value  to  tbo  fortocr  wric-s.  The  rocordj  it  contain* 
ire  from  the  rei^us  of  Uuury  VIII.  utid  Edward  VI-,  and  luulude  holoj^ph  k-tten  and 
MtogniphA  of  both  thoM  monkrrtu ;  Henry's  M«t«ni  Margaret  euid  Mary ;  his  vrive« 
Catherinp  of  Arragon,  Ann  Bolovn,  and  CatUcrino  Parr;  Charles  V.  nnd  his  son  Vhilip  II. ; 
FranoJA  I.  and  Henry  II.  of  France  j  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Biabop  Latimer,  Lady  Jano 
Orfy,  and  many  ulhcr  charactcTS  of  wAq.  The  3fSS.  lhema>jlvt»  ore  full  of  historic 
interc>st.     "We  hope  hereafter  to  rotum  to  this  voltimc. 


NoTR.' — By  that  curious  ouluudoute  of  thought,  of  which  we  bavt'  had  cxaiuples  in  some 
of  our  greatest  diseoveTiefl,  at  the  very  time  Sir  11.  Jomes  was  engaged  on  his  exporimenta 
in  I'hotoxinrogrnphy  in  Kn^land,  thn  same  pniftical  difficuities  Mrm  leading  Mr.  J.  W. 
Oshomp,  of  the  •Sur^'cy  DepArtmeot  at  Melbourap,  to  the  discoTcry  of  a  ycry  simitar  pro- 
(099.  An  account  of  his  invention,  datod  May  15,  1860,  wa«  transmitted  to  tho  home 
authorilics ;  and  irt  ignunmce  of  what  was  doing  in  Kngland,  Mr.  OsbonM  suggested  that 
a  sapper  should  be  instructed  in  the  nowly-discovertd  art,  aud  scut  to  this  country  with 
tbo  ^-iew  of  introdncirg  it  into  the  Onlnonce  Sarrey  Office  at  home.  But  by  n-fcrrnce  to 
Sir  H.  James's  Beports  to  Parliament  on  the  Progresa  of  the  <.irdnnnce  Sur\-cy  for  IbdO, 
it  irill  bo  seen  that  he  has  not  only  deecribcd  the  process,  but  publiiihcil  .1  fiiesimile  which 
is  dated  throo  months  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Onbome's  Icstter.  Thus  the  discovery  and 
appUt^atloQ  of  this  beautiful  art  wow  made  neorly  eimultaneously  and  in  perfect  indepen- 
denco  at  the  opposite  sides  of  tho  world.  "We  arts  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Osborne  was 
preeented  by  tbo  Colonial  Oovcmmcnt  with  £1,000  as  an  ncknowIod|^cnt  of  the  value  of 
his  invention.  Wo  could  wish  thut  the  llomc  (rovernmcnt  had  testified  its  appiceintion 
of  the  discox'er}*,  and  of  the  skill  irith  which  it  has  been  made  practically  nsuliil  by  the 
officials  of  the  Ordnance  Surrey  Dopirtmi-nt,  in  an  eqnnlly  sulutanlinl  manner.  It  ia 
hardly  ereilihle,  though  we  hear  it  on  almost  unqueitionahle  authority,  that  Sir  H.  Janet 
has  not  received  even  the  slightest  official  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  reproduction 
of  Domesday.  It  ia  also  discouraging  to  Hnd  that  the  oomo  of  Mr.  11.  Sanders,  tinder 
whose  personal  sQiHrintcndonco  the  ^^holu  of  the  work  was  done,  inelnding  the  eoUation 
of  each  page  with  the  original  no  I***  thtm  9ix  tiitM,  is  almost  unknown  in  coaaection 
with  this  gigantic  undertaking.    This  is  certainly  not  u  it  should  be. 


CONCERNING   THE  THEORY   AND  TRUTH    OF 

RITUALISM. 


THIS  little  essay  is  an  attempt  to  realize  tlio  theory  of  that  i)arty  in 
the  Church  of  Englaud  which  is  represented  hy  the  ritualists, 
and  to  sliow  the  truth  upon  which  it  is  based.  TUdicule  lias  been 
directed  against  them,  whereas  in  fact  those  practices  of  theirs  which 
have  been  turned  into  jest  may,  I  think,  be  considered  merely  as  an 
indication  of  much  that  can  hardly  lie  laughed  at  by  profesaingJ 
Christiana,  since  it  is  devoutly  held  by  a  lari^e,  probably  the  hirgosfr* 
portion  of  Christendom,  "which  includes  not  merely  the  superstitious 
or  xuithinking  cnjwd,  but  s(_ime  of  the  most  logical  minds  of  the  day. 
Those  who  smile  at  tlic  innwrtance  attached  by  leailing  ritualists  to 
the  details  of  ecclesiastical  ornament  and  dress,  forget  that  these  things 
are  but  the  blossom  of  doctrine,  and  that,  however  feeble  they  may 
seem  to  the  uninitiated,  they  represent  the  stern  lit'licf  of  those  who 
uphold  them,  as  truly  as  a  scrap  of  fluttering  silk  upon  a  stick  repre- 
sents the  sentiment  and  devotion  of  an  army.  It  is  easy  to  say.  •with 
a  sneer,  that  such  and  such  a  priest  would  go  to  the  stake  for  a  stole; 
but  we  do  not  laugh  when  we  bear  that  an  officer  has  died  in  defence 
of  tbe  colours  of  his  regiment.  Kuchiiristic  vestments  are  now  the 
colours  of  a  di^'ision  in  the  Church  of  Englaml,  and  if  we  reaily  care  to 
got  to  or  towards  the  bottom  of  the  theological  strife  of  the  day,  we  shall 
not  misdirect  our  inquiries  by  setting  ofl'  with  a  jest  at  the  symbols  of 
the  doctrine  which  is  indicated  by  extreme  ritual   It  is  to  be  believed 
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that  inauy  who  lioM  the  doctrine  ninl  have  110  natural  antipathy  to 
a-sthetica,  do  not  ily  its  t^olours  \  hut  I  think  \sv.  sluill  see  that  the 
only  i-eason  why  tliey  do  uot  arises  fram  the  belief  that  the  i>eople 
under  their  spiritun.!  charge-are  not  sufficiently  instructe*!  in  dootriue 
to  o<^cept  then  I  with  i-espett,  or  that  tlie  spread  of  the  doctrine  is  en- 
dangered by  the  ridicule  pointed  by  the  profane  at  its  fiymbols.  Many 
have  the  same  radical  desire ;  \\\\%  while  some  think  it  most  advisable 
to  unfurl  the  tiag  and  strike  up  the  music  at  once,  belienng  that  this 
will  bring  recruits  into  the  ranks,  others  devote  themselves  to  silent 
but  acturatc  drill,  ho])in*;  thus  to  huild  up  an  army  wliicli  may  at 
some  future  time  be  furnished  with  uuiluim,  bannor^i.  and  band. 
They  consider  the  adoption  of  these  thinjTs  to  be  a  matter  of  mere 
expediency,  and  though  sonu:  shaqi  disputes  may  arise  between  the 
advocates  of  the  seveml  courses,  they  are  agreed  in  the  main  as  to 
the  doctrine  whicli  extreme  ritualism  symbolizes.  Some  again  who 
use  its  tenn-s  and  like  its  tendency  may  not  fully  realize  the  principles 
of  their  teaching  and  its  ultimat-e  logical  i-esults,  but  they  class  them- 
selves genei*ft]ly  with  the  party  out  of  which  the  ritualists  have  arisen. 

Before  I  proceed  to  examine  the  doctrine  of  that  i>arty,  I  must  give 
my  reason  for  attempting  to  do  so  in  popular  language.  One  oljstacle 
to  an  understanding  of  the  questions  now  disputed  in  the  ('Uurcli  of 
England  is  the  nature  of  the  terms  whicli  are  used  by  controveiv 
sialists.  They  are  often  so  professional  that  they  fail  to  convey  a 
meaning  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  common  Knglisli. 

I  make  no  apolog}'  for  this  little  tribute  to  current  theology,  for 
we  must  feel,  in  our  most  honest  and  earnest  moods,  that  though  any 
strife  baa  its  painful  phase,  none  is  worse  than  tijat  which  is  carried 
on  in  the  doi'k.  The  strife  has  arisen  now.  It  cannot  be  smothered 
or  dismissed.  And  if  this  essay  helps  but  two  or  three  to  realize 
what  is  going  on  in  the  English  Church,  1  shall  feel  that  I  have  not 
^Titten  it  idtogethcr  without  soiju:  useful  eml. 

The  general  view  of  the  "Holy  Catholic  Clnu-oh"  taken  by  those  of 
whom  I  speak,  agi'ees  M'ith  that  hchl  by  many  wlio  pr^ifess  a  dislike 
of  extreme  ritualism,  Tht*y  believe  it  to  V>e  a  body  put  into  spiritual 
union  with  Christ  by  baptism,  and  that  the  new  life  thus  created  is 
supported  by  spiritual  food,  conveyed  to  the  soul  through  the  Holy 
Communion.  Then,  seeing  that  Baptism  and  the  lord's  Supper  are 
the  two  foci  round  which  the  Church,  as  a  body  witnessing  to  the 
\insBeu,  revolves,  they  pi-oceed  to  shape  this  fact  into  a  system  which 
shall  present  it  logically  to  the  jieople.  In  pui-suiiig  this  object,  they 
reject  every  view  which  interferes  with  its  symmetry  and  compact- 
ness, until  at  Inst  their  chief  regard  is  bestowed  upon  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. That  is  the  central  puiut  towards  which  all  tlie  lines  upon 
which  the  soul  travels  converge,  and  from  which  supplies  divei^ge 
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to  BiLctain  the  ancy  of  the  faitbfuL  Wliile  ther  lay  vital  stress  upon 
the  njpsces-sitj-  of  l>aptUm,  that  U  after  all  but  the  entrance  into  a  com- 
monity  which  is  kept  alive  by  the  fool  supplied  through  the  Holy 
CommmiioiL  Then,  ha\'ing  put  a  lower  value  upon  all  other  means 
of  contact  with  Gorl,  or  assigned  them  a  j«5sition  which  shall  assist  a 
right  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion,  they  bring  their  desires  for 
a  compact  system  into  a  focus  upon  this  sacramenL  Ob\iously  they 
are  drawn  on  to  define  the  spiritual  machinery  by  which  it  is  rendered 
effective.  Once  committed  to  a  belief  in  the  necessity  for  a  logical 
theon'  of  communion  with  flod,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to 
stop  short  of  definin;^  the  last  jtosition  at  wliich  he  arrives.  One 
party,  dwelling  ujxjn  the  jiromLsing  thought  of  the  "  Word  of  God,"  and 
feelin;'  tliat  it  reaches  them  throui'h  the  Bible,  are  led  on  to  attribute 
fearle-rsly  an  equal  authority  to  eveiy  word  contained  in  the  sacred 
volume  ;  or  at  least,  if  even'  portion  is  not  now  etjually  serviceable  to 
the  soul  of  man,  claim  as  great  a  distinction  l>etween  the  least  of  its 
utterances  and  tluise  in  any  other  book,  as  exists  between  a  li^"ing 
plant  and  one  artificially  constructed  by  man.  Another  party,  feel- 
ing that  the  intelligent  accejjtance  of  a  fact  or  statement  is  needed  in 
order  that  it  may  be  assimilated  by  man,  are  tempted  to  accept  aa 
their  final  position  that  liis  intelligence  tests  truth,  and  not  rather 
measures  his  power  to  receive  it.  Another  party,  following  the 
notion  tliat  majorities  must  needs  be  right,  are  drawn  on  to  accept  the 
infallibility  of  that  body  which  they  believe  is  alone  in  a  position  to 
debate  upon  the  facts  of  Christianity.  Once  having  defined  the  limits 
of  that  bfxly,  and  ap])oiated  a  moderator,  whose  decision  in  case  of 
difficulty  or  dispute  sliould  be  accepted  as  final,  we  see  the  Komish 
Ciiurch  committed  to  the  accumulation  of  dogmas  which  are  the  in- 
evitable result  of  its  organization. 

The  ritualistic  party  have  now  reached  a  poiiit  at  which  they  are 
compelled  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  macliineiy  by  which  reci- 
procal relations  are  established  between  God  and  man  in  the  Holy 
Communion.  Committed  to  the  construction  of  a  compact  theory'  of 
worship,  this  to]»-stone  must  bo  carefully  sliapcd.  It  is  said  that  in 
order  tliat  the  recijiicnt  may  conmiuuicate  with  intelligence,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  know  precisely  what  he  is  about.  He  is  going 
\a)  receive  spii-itual  food.  He  is  not  merely  the  subject  of. religious 
emotion  excited  by  tlic  thought  that  lie  is  liumbly  straining  himself 
to  realize  his  near  relation  to  <Jod.  lie  is  not  refi-eshing  his  liistorical 
Ixjlief  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  by  a  ceremony  which  recalls  the 
List  meal  which  Jesus  took  with  liis  discijjlos.  He  is  "verily  and 
indeed  "  to  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ.  Professing  to 
reject  the  dogma  of  the  Uomauist,  wliich  gets  over  all  difficulty  by 
a.v  i'ltin;^  tli:il  lli"  bread  imd  wine,  v/licn  consecrated,  becomes  literally 
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and  actually  flesh  and  bloml,  which  conveys  s]nritiuil  strength,  the 
ritualist  adopts  the  alternative  that,  at  tlie  moment  of  consecration, 
Christ  descends  into  the  brc-ftd  and  wine;  ibat,  though  intangible,  He 
is  really  there ;  tliat,  though  invisible,  He  has  como  from  a  distance 
into  the  ^^sible  elements;  that  He  restricts  his  presence  to  that  portion 
ot'tlie  bread  and  wine  iipon  which  the  priest  has  laid  his  hand,  nnd 
that  the  Iwust  crumb  and  drop  of  this  contains  Christ  so  literally,  that 
in  eating  and  drinldng  it  the  communicant  eats  His  flesli  and  blood, 
which,  without  any  more  exercise  of  the  reci})ieut'3  faith  than  a  belief 
that  he  is  eating  it,  coupled  with  a  fervent  deaire  to  receive  the  benefit 
conveyed,  nourislies  his  soul  as  truly  as  bread  and  wine  nourishes  the 
body.  It  cannot  be  said  that  T  have  exaggerated  i_»r  niisi*c[*resented 
the  theory  which  ho  holds.  Tlie  printe<l  details  \\\  the  "  Directorium," 
wliich  professes  to  instruct  him  in  the  riyht  conciuct  of  the  ceremony, 
and  wliich  he  has  not  repudiated,  bear  out  all  I  have  stated. 

T>ut  two  chief  things  flow  from  this  theorj'  of  the  ritualist.  If 
Christ  be  there  in  person,  within  the  element*  of  bread  aud  wine.  He 
may  be  adored  as  truly  as  if  He  were  present,  in  human  form,  upon 
the  altar.  The  congregation  are  as  near  Him  as  the  miiltitiide  werc 
who  sat  ujum  the  shore  while  He  taught  them  out  of  the  boat.  The 
attendant  priests  and  deacons  are  as  near  Him  as  the  apostles  were  at 
the  Last  Supper. 

We  must  allow  that  there  is  an  apparent  distinctiveness  in  this 
theory,  which  utterly  pales  any  other  conception  of  the  Holy  Cum- 
niuniuu  to  those  who  can  hold  it.  H  gives  a  freshness  and  a  force  to 
the  act  of  communication  which  makes  the  celebration  of  the  Kncharist 
more  than  the  crt)\vn  and  flower  of  the  service.  It  is  thrilling,  awful. 
Up  to  the  moment  of  consecration,  ('lirLst  is  not  unmindful  of  his 
people's  jmiyers,  but  He  is  far  off.  Ihit  then,  ilirectly  tlie  mystic  words 
have  passedthc  celcbrant'.s  lip.s.witb  an  unseen  tla.?b  fi'om  heaven  thoSon 
of  God  alights  upon  the  altar  and  enters  the  bread  and  wine.  Who  can 
believe  this  without  feeling  a  reality  in  the  Holy  Conimnniou  such  as 
he  never  conceived  before  \  Ko  wonder  the  rittialist  loves  to  express 
his  sense  of  respect  by  accumulating  around  the  altar  everj-  act  of 
ceremonious  reverence  which  sliall  distinguish  the  hour  of  com- 
munion fh^m  the  other  )jeriods  of  diWne  service.  No  wontler  that 
enthusiasts,  who  yearn  for  something  deliuite,  some  objective  act 
which  shnll  transmute  (.'iiristian  sentiment  into  reality,  hail  this 
ileveloj  mient  of  doctrine  with  delight.  They  had  long  fretted  at  the 
sense  of  incompleteness  which  marked  the  dilference  between  the 
Churrli  <d'  pjUglantJ  and  that  of  Itome.  This,  tliey  think,  is  now 
removed.  They  have  found  the  keystone  to  their  .system,  and,  lo! 
strength  and  symmetry  is  spread  throughout  the  fabric.  They  feel 
that  other  points  of  difference  between  them  and  Itoman  Catholics 
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are  dwarfed  in  the  common  possession  of  the  "real  presence."  They 
dream  of  a  larger  Catholicism,  a  union  between  the  Churches.  They 
look  out  over  the  whole  Anglican  fold  and  think,  "  Tliese  thousands  of 
priests  and  people,  though  they  have  not  yet  appreciated  the  pearl  of 
great  price  which  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  'real  presence,'  have 
it  yet.  Christ  comes  to  everj'  altar,  however  sad  the  blindness  of  the 
recipient,  however  dull  and  slovenly  the  priest  may  be." 

Meanwhile,  the  Romanist  smiles  and  thinks,  "  Poor  people '  you 
have  made  a  great  mistake.  Your  acts  would  be  valid  if  you  had 
a  tme  succession  in  your  ministers.  But  as  it  is,  this  celebration, 
of  which  you  make  so  much,  is  no  more  a  celebration  than  a  battle  on 
the  stage  is  a  real  battle.  You  act  the  thing  aptly,  but  it  is  a  drama, 
not  real  life.  Your  so-called  primate,  with  all  his  bishops  about  him, 
cannot  do  what  the  poorest  missionary  monk  does  when  he  sets  up  his 
portable  altar  imder  a  tree  in  a  heathen  village.  He  cannot  call 
down  God.  Your  grandest  celebration  is  a  magnificent  sham.  If 
you  wish  it  to  be  effective,  come  to  us  for  ordination." 

This  is  bitterly  felt,  at  times,  by  the  ritualist.  Though  occasionally 
can-ied  away  by  his  consciousness  of  the  respect  he  feels  for  much 
that  is  radically  chai-acteristic  of  Romanists,  everj^  now  and  then  he 
has  a  glimpse  of  the  enormous  gulf  between  him  and  them,  a  gulf  so 
serious  that  he  woidd  have  to  admit  the  invalidity  of  all  liis  priestly 
acts  before  he  could  cross  it. 

Thence  comes  the  second  great  claim  involved  in  his  theory  of 
divine  communion.  He  demands  that  the  people  sliould  acceitt  his 
ordination  as  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  tlie  Romanist.  "You 
arc,"  he  says,  "  a  true  branch  of  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  ^ly  priestly  power  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Romanist.  We 
differ  in  the  detinition  of  the  process  by  which  the  tlesh  and  blood 
of  Christ  is  conveyed  to  the  connuunicant,  but  it  is  virtually  the 
same,  only  wc  give  you  more  than  he,  since  he  denies  the  cup  to  the 
laity." 

And  in  his  stnigglcs  to  convince  the  peojile  that  his  spiritual  pedi- 
gree is  as  unbroken  as  that  of  the  Romish  priest,  he  forms  his  priestly 
cliaracter  upon  the  Romisli  jiattern.  He  protests  against  the  con- 
nection between  Church  and  State,  straining  ever)'  nerve  to  get  the 
settlement  and  custody  of  doctrines  into  ecclesiastical  hands.  He 
pleads  for  a  closer  professional  training.  In  some  instances  he  urges  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  dresses  at  the  Romisli  priest.  He  creates 
as  close  an  imitation  as  lie  can  of  the  order  of  nuns.  He  has  tried 
the  revival  of  monasteries.  Above  all,  he  claims  the  othce  of  indivi- 
dual directorship,  and  his  ideal  of  a  well-governed  parish  is  that  the 
people  should  resoit  to  him  for  confession  at  stated  times,  especially 
in  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
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And  there  is  a  cliann  in  all  this  which  gives  delight  and  energy 
to  lai-ge  iiumhers  of  persons,  especially  among  the  young.  This  is 
heightened  by  the  lact  that  the  ritualist  labours  -with  extreme  self- 
denial.  Xu  one  is  more  constant  and  earnest  iu  parochial  visitation. 
He  comforts  the  sick  and  teaches  the  young  with  tenderness  and 
euerj*y.  He  gives  himself  heartily  to  his  work,  and  provides,  so  inr, 
some  of  the  most  prominent  exam]>les  of  pastoral  devotion  to  bo 
found  among  the  clcp^  of  tlie  KngUsb  Churclj. 

And  his  disciples  catch  his  spirit.  It  would  not,  I  ihini;.  be  an  over 
statement  of  the  fact  if  i  avci'O  to  say  tliat  lie  inilucnccs  and  conducts 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  missionary  energy  at  present  exhibited 
by  the  Churcli  at  home. 

And  all  this  comes,  iu  great  measui-e,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  an 
apparently  compact  theory  of  Christian  worship  and  ser\'ice.  A  man 
who  lays  down  the  law,  and  gives  distinct  tlirections  to  those  who  desire 
to  believe  and  do  something  definite,  is  sm-e  to  be  olx^yed  by  many. 
And  liowever  instinctive  a  dislike  an  tlnglishman  has  to  theories,  he 
bonoure  practical  results.  He  nuiy  not,  c.y.,  tjuite  approve  of  tlic  dress 
of  tlie  sisters  of  charity,  bvit  he  sees  ladies  willing  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  most  wearisome  and  repulsive  work  without  reward,  and  he  says, 
"God  bless  them  in  their  toil."  He  looks  tenderly  on  what  be 
suspects  to  be  mistakes  iu  tlieir  theology,  aiul  gives  his  tribute  of 
admiration  to  their  personal  sincerity  and  self-denial. 

Meanwhile,  many  a  tboughtfal  man,  who  sees  much  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  young  Kngland  directed  into  the  ritualistic  channel,  ami  feels 
tliat  a  fresh  action  has  been  set  up  in  the  Chui*ch,  which  promises  to 
result  in  a  far  wider  adoption  of  the  extreme  saccrdutul  and  sacrn- 
mentid  tlieory  than  prevails  at  present,  is  profoundly  moved,  and, 
especially  if  himself  a  clergj'man,  he  asks  how  far  the  movement 
is  consistent  with  the  principles  of  that  IJeformation  which  gave  a  dis- 
tiact  c.visteuec  to  the  ^UjgUcau  Chiu-ch.  and  the  obligations  of  Ids  owu 
office.  -He  sees  that  the  real  fpiestion  is  not  the  choice  of  an  outsider 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  that  of  Rome,  nor  indeed  between 
parties  in  the  Church.  A  chief  point  which  the  extreme  party  places 
befoi-e  him  is,  whether  a  luiion  can  be  efi'ected  between  the  Churches 
aA  they  now  arc  ;  or,  if  it  couid  caiuje  the  sepaitition  of  the  Church  and 
State,  it  could  then  represent  the  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
in  Knghiml,  and  so  join  liomc. 

The  dilUculties  in  the  way  of  a  coq^orate  union  of  any  Anglican 
Church  with  Kome  increase  the  more  they  are  looked  at.  lEome 
will  nut  yield  an  inch.  She  demands  re-ordination  and  rc-bupti.sni 
fi'om  every  one  who  would  be  a  priest  and  hiymau  in  her  communion. 
She  sets  down  as  a  delusion  Uie  whole  fabric  of  the  ritualists.  They 
must  be  content  to  make  tlie  bitter  admission,  that  they  are  and  have 
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been  radically  in  the  wrong  before  she  could  approach  an  acceptance 
of  their  proposals  to  join  her.  Their  whole  past  must  be  wiped  out, 
and  their  spiritual  life  b^un  again,  or  rather  b^un  for  the  first  time. 
Tliey  are  not  even  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  lived  in  spiritual  con- 
cubinage with  another  which  could  be  set  right  by  a  marriage.  The 
two  parties  have  had  no  intercourse,  illicit  or  admitted.  They  are 
strangers.  The  most  the  Komanist  could  admit  to  the  Anglican 
is  that  he  has  affected  a  forbidden  distasteful  identity  of  interests 
which  did  not  exist. 

I  question  whether  a  large  body  of  English  Churclimen,  with  all 
their  latent  English  instincts,  which  would  be  stirred  when  the  terms 
of  union  had  seriously  to  be  considered,  could  be  found  ready  to  join 
the  Romish  Church  as  a  body.  It  is  different  in  the  case  of  an 
individual,  but  the  corporate  going  over  of  a  large  party,  in  the  face  of 
criticism,  could  not  be  contemplated  without  a  full  discussion  of  all 
the  pros  and  cmis ;  and  then  it  would  be  seen  that  fusion,  not  union, 
is  what  Rome  would  require. 

Thus  tlie  very  strength  and  confidence  of  the  ritualistic  party  is  at 
jiresent  its  greatest  liindrance  to  this  junction  with  Rome.  It  is 
learning  to  depend  upon  itself.  It  feels  or  fancies  itself  in  a  position 
from  which  it  can  open  proposals  for  reconciliation :  but  the  verj'  basis 
upon  which  it  stands  ia  that  which  Rome  woxdd  require  to  be  surren- 
dered before  it  coultl  be  admitted.  As  a  party,  the  ritualists  could 
not  treat  with  Rome.  If  it  goes,  it  must  go  after  dissolution,  or  in 
driblets.  Rome  would  receive  ten  thousand  soids  to-morrow,  but 
though  they  go  in  a  crowd  they  must  go  as  indi\'iduals.  There  can 
be  no  connection  between  the  two  Churches.  The  Pope  has  his 
hierarchif  here  already.  The  whole  land  is  divided  into  Popish 
dioceses  and  parishes.  He  would  say,  "  If  you  joiu  us,  well ;  but  you 
are  only  more  flesh  on  my  bones.  The  only  body  I  can  recognise  is 
already  in  your  countrj' ;  I  will  eat  you  up  and  grow  fatter  thereby, 
but  I  will  not  make  friends  with  you."  The  Pope  is  not  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  general  addressed  by  a  division  of  volunteers,  which  might 
be  attached  to  liis  army  and  yet  retain  a  distinctive  existence.  He 
would  ratlier  reply,  "You  call  yourself  a  division,  and  presujne  to  say 
that  you  are  willing  to  act  in  concert  with  me ;  but  let  me  tell  you 
that  you  are  all  virtually  bound  to  serve  under  me  already,  and  there 
are  depots  in  the  place  you  come  from.  If  you  want  to  join  me,  dis- 
band and  enlist.  1  have  skeleton  regiments  there  which  want  filUng 
up.  Enter  them.  At  present  you  are  no  better  than  a  mob  of 
deserters,  and  I  would  punish  every  one  of  you  if  I  could.  Talk 
of  a  parcel  of  renegades  treating  with  me,  their  proper  commander ! 
Nonsense.  The  proposal  is  an  insult.  If  you  want  to  return  to  your 
colours,  do  so ;  but  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  return.    I  have  nothing  to 
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say  to  yuu.  Go  to  the  depot  nearest  your  om  home;  my  officers 
there  in  coiujiiand  will  take  down  your  names,  and  know  what  to  do 
with  you.     Union  between  the  Churches !— I'ooh ! " 

I  helievu  that  if  tlie  ritualists  were  ever  to  gain  sufficient  influence 
over  the  autljorities  of  tlie  Anglican  Church  as  to  imluce  thom  to  aend 
a  mission  to  Itome  in  the  name  of  the  Church  as  now  constitute^!,  or  if 
tliey  were  to  .separate  themselves  fi*om  the  State  and  claim  a  distinct 
corporate  existence  in  England  as  the  true  representetives  of  the 
Church  Catholic  in  this  country,  and  as  such  seek  for  union  with 
Itonic,  that  is  the  answer  they  would  get 

Supposing,  however,  tliat  the  ritualistic  |>arty  were  largely  deve- 
h)ped  and  increased,  and  yet  could  bring  about  no  union  bctwreu  the 
Churches,  wc  must  con.sidL>r  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  remain 
where  and  what  they  arc.  Large  liberty  is  allowed  to  them  in  the 
Churcli  of  Enghind,  but  we  cannot  read  the  articles  and  formularies 
of  that  Church  without  seeing  that  a  definite  theory  of  religion  was 
studiously  avoided.  While  the  main  facts  of  Christianity  are  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  Church's  teaching,  yet,  when  you  get  hold  of  one 
phrase  which  seems  to  support  a  particular  theory,  you  have  hut  to 
look  a  few  lines  or  pages  farther  on  to  find  another  which  Heems  to 
give  au  opi»osite  view. 

Huwevcr  gratifying  this  may  be  to  those  who  like  to  be  at  liberty 
to  see  different  sides  of  the  same  fact  without  transgi-essing  the  limits 
of  the  Church  to  which  tliey  l>elong,  it  must  of  course  be  vexations  to 
any  one  who  believes  that  there  is  ouly  une  aspect  in  which  the  facts 
of  Christianity  can  be  truly  seen.  Thus  the  ritualist,  who  upholds 
the  severe  sacerdotal  and  sacramental  theory,  and  pieces  together 
everj'  scrap  of  material  he  can  find  iu  the  Prayer-book  cai>al.ilu  of 
being  adapted  to  liis  fabric,  studiously  ignores  everytliing  which  will 
not  fit  iu.  But  while  the  Chui-ch  of  Knglnnd  has  retained  many 
forms  used  in  Uie  Church  of  liomc,  there  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion 
that  she  has  relinf|uished  a  claim  to  that  system  of  exclusive  spiritual 
machuiery  which  characterizes  Itome.  She  has  done  much  more  thou 
deny  tlie  supremacy  of  the  l*ope.  Not  ordy  has  she  formed  an 
allianc«  with  the  State,  and  so  put  it  into  the  power  of  a  lay  legis- 
lature to  determine  upon  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  Churdi  and  the 
formularies  of  her  ser\'ice,  but  by  defining  a  sacrament  as,  among  other 
things, a  "menus  whereby  we  receive  inward  and  spiritual  gnice,"  and 
tlien  distinctly  denjnng  tliat  "  orders"  are  a  sacrament,  she  has  intro- 
duced au  element  of  distuibauce  into  the  theor)-  of  apostolical  succes- 
sion as  understood  by  Rome.  To  the  Romanist,  and  from  his  point  of 
view,  her  system  for  the  conveyance  of  tUvine  gnu^e  is  out  of  joint 
He  can  torture  the  unhappy  claimant  of  his  supposed  invariably 
effective  mystical  {)ower  who  rests  upon  some  of  the  phrases  used  in 
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the  sti*\iccs  of  tlie  Churcli  of  Kn<,'lun(l.  Even  in  tlie  matter  of  the 
two  sacnmionts,  for  which  thf!  Anj^'Iii^iin  mny  wish  to  cluini  an  opera- 
tive virtiio,  similar  Iti  that  whicli  the  Komaiiist  nltributes  to  them, 
he  Is  silenced  op  exasi>emted  hy  the  reminder  tliat  the  higliest  court 
of  appeal  in  his  ChuR'li  lias  niled  that  men  who  question  tlieir 
infallible  operation  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  her  mtuistrj'  or  com- 
mniiion.  There  are  many  joints  in  his  armour  through  wliich  he  can 
T>e  reached.  T  will  not  umke  a  Ibt  of  theoL  Out*  is  euougli  to  prove 
that  the  severe  aaeerilolal  and  sacnimental  theor}',  which  cliaracterixes 
the  ritualist,  does  not  nccumtely  coiiicide  with  the  system  of  the 
Church  of  £n<;luud.  As  I  have  remarked,  the  Romanist  may  aay  to 
the  ntuallKt,  "  By  definiii;^'  a  sacrainent.  and  denyinj^  that '  onlers'  are 
one,  you,  in  my  estitnation,  invalidate  the  whole  ministry*  of  your 
priests.  You  are  compelled  to  admit,  either  that  they  declare  and  do 
not  eonvey  Ootrs  grace,  or  that  an  element  of  uncertainty  is  iutro- 
duc'j<l  into  nil  their  ministrations.  The  efficacy  of  the  spiritual 
fix>d  which  your  priests  offer  depends  upon  its  worth,  whatever  that 
may  be,  not  upon  the  authority  or  act  of  the  2>er8on  who  adminia- 
tera  it." 

This  is  fatal,  not  to  a  theory  of  symbolism,  but  to  the  claims  of 
the  ritualistic  party  to  represent  the  rudic:d  spirit  of  the  Chun-h 
of  Knglatui.  They  may  use  their  theory  as  long  us  they  are  willing 
to  work  in  the  same  field  with  tliose  who  adoi>t  another,  or  those  who 
deprecate  the  constnietion  of  any  theor)'  at  all,  provided  that  in  no 
case  any  one  exceeds  the  wide  limits  of  the  law. 

And,  short  of  a  revision  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church  to  suit  the 
views  of  any  party  within  it,  what  cau  the  rituidist  or  Ids  opposite 
have  easier  than  the  conditions  of  membership  whith  now  exist  ?  Tidca 
tlie  case  of  tiie  la}7nan  first.  The  sole  test  of  orthodoxy  applied  to 
Lim  is  the  Ajtostles'  Creed.  At  his  confirmation,  ur  ha])tisiu  as  an 
adult,  he  is  asked  if  he  holds  that.  He  is  not  reciuircd  to  give  or  to 
adopt  nny  opinions  alwut  it.  He  miiy  take  it  us  it  presents  \isAi 
to  him.  lie  may  he  deniwl  the  Holy  Communion  only  for  crime 
and  immorality.  There  Is  no  maehinery  for  the  testing  of  his  opinions 
as  lonj^  as  lie  Ls  willing  to  profess  tlie  Apostles'  Creed. 

.:Vnd  it  he  be  a  clergyman,  though  it  is  impfjssible  to  .say  how  wide 
a  range  or  varied  a  choice  he  is  granted  by  the  terms  of  his  subscrip- 
tion, nicently  relaxed,  yet  the  liberty  given  fo  some  is  an  assiuunce 
given  to  all,  that  if  tlie  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England  has  no  pre- 
dilection for  any  one  of  the  theories  held  by  the  jMUiies  within  her 
communion,  she  does  not  hold  that  worst  of  all  theories,  vi2.,  that 
])eoplc  must  agree  in  their  opinions  in  order  to  be  good  Cliristians  and 
Churchmen. 

The   Church   of  England  has,  happily,  many  mansions.    "Let  us 
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hope  the  ritualists  will  be  content  with  such  rooms  as  they  can  get,  and 
Dot  try  to  break  down  the  partition  walls,  so  as  to  inakt!  the  whole 
buildinji  into  one  large  hall  for  their  own  exclusive  use.  "  Live  anJ 
let  live,"  say  the  rest.  The  raenibci's  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  at 
present  established,  are  under  one  roof,  which  for  Catholic  capacity  is 
the  widest  in  the  worhl.  Tnie  catholicity  is  to  lie  measured,  not  by 
the  uum1>er  of  the  multitude  which  it  includes,  but  by  the  variety  of 
opinions  held  by  those  who  compose  it. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  some  extreme  ritualists  have  ;;ontt 
beyond  the  broad  limits  of  the  English  Chunli,  into  a  development 
of  their  theoiy  of  the  Holy  Conmmiiinn  which  resolves  it  into 
Bpirit^ial  mechanism.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  j^jne  beyond 
symbolism  in  this  matter,  liread  and  wine  have  ceased  to  be  R}Tn- 
bols  when  ever}^  crumb  and  drop  of  them  is  supposed  Uy  have  a 
mystically  medicinal  property.  Cannot  Christ  himself  reach  the  lieart 
of  the  devout  communicant,  and  thrill  him  with  fresh  lifo  iu  the 
very  act  of  the  reception  of  the  brc^ad  and  wine,  without  euterinji  the 
elements  (I  shrink  from  the  wording  of  my  question,  though  I  feel  it 
to  be  a  just  one,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  it  otherwise,  and 
yet  convey  my  meaning)  as  a  sort  of  ghost,  or  portion  of  imponder- 
able air,  limited  to  the  fonn  of  the  fragment  or  t!i«  drops  taken  into  the 
mouth  of  the  recipient  ?  Is  God's  way  to  the  heart  of  the  believer,  in 
his  most  siilBinn  act  of  worship,  down  the  Ihi'oat  \  That  theory  of  the 
true  presence  which  attaches  such  reverence  to  the  consecrated  element 
as  to  involve  a  direction  that,  if  any  of  the  wine  be  spilled  upon  the 
floor,  the  stain  shall  be  burnt  out  and  the  ashes  treated  with  rcsjiect^ 
leaves  us  in  the  face  of  such  a  conclusion. 

It  ia  one,  however,  which  excludes  the  idea  of  symbolism,  for  it 
makes  the  bi-cud  and  wine  not  sigus,  but  vehicles,  in  a  wa}'  similar  to 
that  which  is  lauyht  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Itouianist  professes 
to  believe  that  he  eats  Hesh  and  blood,  which  ore  such  materials  as 
the  body  is  composed  of,  and  that  his  soul  is  consequently  blessed 
with  the  grace  residing  in  Christ's  body.  That  Anglican  noti{)n  of 
the  Holy  Communion  which  I  i-efer  to  diJlcrs  from  the  iiomish  only 
by  supposing  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  externally  present  as  well  as 
the  btidy  of  Christ.  First  there  is  the  bread  and  wine,  then  there  ia 
the  body  of  Christ,  both  external,  and  both  therefore  necessarily 
received  in  the  bund  and  mouth  of  Uie  comnmnicant,  Avhetber  ho  be 
good  or  bad.  But  bow  does  tliis  agree  with  uur  deiinition  of  a  sacra- 
ment, that  it  is  an  outward  and  \isible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,  and  that  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified  is  such  as  the 
foithful  alone  partake  of?  It  is  manifestly  the  intention  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  say  that  what  the  communicant  eids  with 
his  mouth  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  what  he  feeds  npon 
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IB  luB  •ooi,  and  that  tbe  body  of  Clout  b  Uie  tfamg  nigHJfttnl,  not 
the  thing  IHenlly  ealeo.  The  braid  and  wine  are  tadceo  and  re- 
cored  (fayskall^  with  the  montli;  the  bodj  and  blood  of  Christy 
or  the  invBid  wdA  ^liiitBal  graces  *  verilj  and  iDdeed,"  villi  the  aosL 
This  is  tzue  symbolism,  a  STmbolism  which  is  lost  si(^t  o(  if  Christ  it 
■u|iyuaod  to  bepreKot  in  the  deneuta^  and  ootiathsr  in  thesool  of 
wC  dmunt  coimmiBicani. 

Is  it  altogether  rain  to  hope  that  the  extreme  litnalist  may  be  led, 
by  realinng  the  merhaninal  definiteoeaB  of  the  theoiy  he  holds  of  the 
teal  presence^  to  see  that  he  a  depaitiqg  ftooi  the  ijmbolisin  whabh 
cfaaiBcteriaes  the  real  wtrmniental  teaching  of  the  Cfaaich  of  Kngiand? 

Again,  to  look  at  the  other  dogma,  whit^  the  ritaalists  hold  asesMD- 
tial  to  the  notiooi  of  the  Teal  preaeoce,  rir,  the  anthority  of  the  pnest; 
the  flnne  reaawiing  will  hold.  Hie  acta  of  ihe  |iriest  are  either 
aymboliral  of  God's  acts,  or  they  are  really  God's.  The  act  of  cook- 
ciatM,  €.$.,  is  symbolical  of  the  sanctifyii^  and  sending  into  the 
voild  that  Man  who  is  the  Saviour  of  dnneis.  The  breaking  of  the 
bread  is  i^nibolical  of  the  death  of  that  ^faa.  But  if  the  aet  of  Ihe 
priest  is  s^ipoeed  to  make  Chiisi  present  in  penoo,  the  rnwiw<ntioi 
of  the  bread  and  wine  is  virtoally  a  rpf>etition  of  the  incaraatioa,  and 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  a  reptrtition  of  his  death.  All  symboliam 
ifi  loet  s^t  of  if  the  body  of  Chiist  is  pieeented,  and  his  sacrifice 
repeated. 

Will  the  ritualist  be  led  on  to  say.  "  I  inject  symboKsin.''  and  Gmc 
the  &ct  that  his  ultimate  theory  of  the  priestly  office  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Uomanist^  i. «'.,  that  every  priestly  act  is  am  exerdae  of 
flpiritual  mecliaaisui,  aud  not  the  sign  of  God's  will  ? 

ll  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  ailment  farther, — to  show  it$ 
applicability  to  the  whole  mnge  of  the  priest's  offices;  and  1  think 
that  a  num  might  be  led  to  see  tha^  aeconling  to  the  sacerdotal  and 
sacramental  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  priest  does  not 
create,  bat  reveal,  and  yet  that  the  basis  of  truth  is  retained  upon 
which  the  Romanist  has  built  his  attinctire  logical  fabric. 

What,  then,  remains  to  us  ?  may  the  ritualist  ask.  What  Iwt  sym- 
bolism ;  i  ^.,  the  representation,  not  the  physical  realisation  of  a  &ct ; 
aoij  tliat  decent  order  of  which  the  Romish  system  is  a  meohanicsal 
caricature  ?  This  leaves  the  priest  with  a  very  high  office^  He  is  not 
indeed  the  magically  prepare<I  conductor  of  grace  which  refuses  to 
How  except  through  such  a  channel.  He  may  not  push  the  fact  of 
his  commission  from  God  into  a  theory  which  clothes  every  one  of  his 
acts  with  a  mystically  0{)erative  pou*er.  While  his  idea  of  a  priest  Is 
that  of  one  in  direct  relationship  to  luid  communicatiou  uith  God,  to- 
wards whom  he  is  charged  to  draw  men's  minds,  he  must  not  abuse  this 

Bunittion  l)>'  yielding  to  the  desire  of  devout  minds  for  finally  definit* 
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religious  directions,  charming  tlie  superstitious  and  spiritually  romantic 
with  the  assertion  of  miraculous  powers,  offering  to  the  logical  a  com- 
pressed and  exclusive  theory,  which  is  minutely  consistent  with  itself, 
and  to  those  who  love  order  and  work,  a  system  of  exact  regulations 
instead  of  a  constant  waiting  upon  God.  "While  he  will  not  try  to 
crystallize  and  invest  with  an  air  of  final  authority  those  laws  which  con- 
cern the  mere  shape  and  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  machinery,  and 
adaptation  of  the  formularies  of  the  visible  Church  to  the  necessities 
of  the  people,  he  has  left  to  him  the  high  calling  of  bringing  men  unto 
God,  according  to  his  knowledge  of  those  truths,  to  which  the  decent 
order  and  offices  of  the  Church  are  a  significant  witness,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  his  faith  in  God,  whose  cleansing  grace  is  symbolized  in  baptism, 
cheering  strength  in  the  wine  and  bread  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  mercy  in  the  declaration  of  the  priest,  that  "  He  pardoneth  and 
absolveth  all  them  that  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  Holy 
Gospel." 

H.  J. 
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IT  seems  to  be  a  settled  point  that  Eton  is  to  be  refonned,  so  that 
arjxuments  on  either  side  the  question  are  -waste  of  paper  and 
time.  The  object  now,  both  of  those  who  would  be  advocates  and  of 
those  wlio  would  be  opponents  of  such  a  reform,  must  be  to  see  how 
it  uuiy  Ijc  most  effectually  and  safely  carried  out ;  to  take  care  that 
the  changes  which  are  made  shall  not  be  de\'ised  merely  to  harmonize 
with  or  satisfy  any  jwpular  fancies  or  abstract  theories  on  the  subject 
of  education,  but  shall  be  such  as  shall  have  a  practical  bearing  on 
tlie  weak  points  of  the  system,  such  as  shall  satisfy  the  reasonable 
ref|uirenicuts  of  those  who  look  upon  Eton  as  the  natural  school  for 
their  children;  not  such  as  shall  be  objectionable  or  unjust  in  them- 
selves, or  likely  to  alter  the  distinctive  character  of  the  school,  nor 
yet  such  as,  if  they  fail,  wiU  necessitate  further  movement  in  the  same 
direction  for  the  chance  of  success,  in  consequence  of  its  being  diffi- 
cult to  retrace  the  step  which  has  turned  out  to  be  a  false  one.  It  has 
sometimes  happened  that  a  mending  has  made  more  holes  than  it 
stopped,  and  has  necessitated  a  succession  of  tinkering  alterations 
which  have  rendered  matters  worse  than  they  were  before.  It  seems  to 
US  tliat,  if  possible,  the  alterations  should  be  experimental,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  leave  the  existmg  energies  of  the  school  untouched  until  it 
is  seen  how  the  alterations  work. 
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When  we  say  that  the  interests  of  thr  se  who  look  upon  Eton  oa  the 
natural  school  for  their  children  should  Ite  taken  into  consideration, 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  otlier  interests  are  to  be  overlooked.  As 
Eton  will  always  b«  the  iiui-sinj^  inotlier  uf  a  larj,*e  proportion  of  those 
who  are  to  guide  the  destinies  of  future  generationH,  the  system  is  in 
some  sort  a  matter  of  public  interest,  in  which  the  public  has  a  right 
to  interfere ;  but  still,  in  raring  for  one  we  practically  care  for  both. 
Wliuttver  is  the  best  education  for  the  sons  of  the  man  of  rank,  or 
family,  or  wealth,  will  also  be  the  best  for  the  fnturo  statesman,  or 
legislattjr,  or  lawyer,  or  divine ;  so  that  the  question  is  a  simple  not  a 
complex  one 

We  confess  tliat  we  sympathize  witli  tliose  who  urge  the  necessity 
for  a  reform  at  Eton  which  shall  make  the  school  in  some  respects 
very  different  from  what  it  is,  and  t\irn  out  boys  very  different  from 
what  the  nuijority  of  them  are  when  turned  out  at  present ;  but  while 
we  say  this,  we  must  at  once  claim  for  a  first-rate  Eti^n  boy  a  position 
in  scholarship  and  general  mental  development  and  activity,  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  a  first-rate  boy  from  any  other  school  whatever.  We 
lielieve,  or  rather  we  know,  that  there  are  boys  for  wliom  Eton  does 
all  that  a  school  can  be  expected  to  do.  If  a  boy  of  parts  chooses  to 
work  at  Et<in,  Eton  will  do  him  justice  and  he  will  do  Eton  justice. 
Unless  we  have  lieen  uiisinformed,  the  scholarsliip  displayed  at  the 
Newcastle  examinations  will  bear  a  comparison  ^^•ith  that  of  Rugby  or 
Winchester  or  Marlborough ;  and  the  very  weak  point  of  the  system, 
that  the  work  is  a  matter  of  free-will,  ^ves  a  freshness  and  energy  and 
elasticity  to  the  intellect,  and  a  frecniom  from  that  mental  mannerism 
which  is  sometimes  difitcmible  in  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
under  a  more  ri^id  system  as  the  disciples  of  a  master  mind ;  and  we 
confess  that  we  think  the  country  would  be  a  loser  if  any  changes 
Mrere  to  make  Eton  no  longer  a  seminarium  for  such  men  as  these. 

We  fear,  however,  tliat  we  must  own  that  these  brilliant  specimens 
are»  when  compared  with  the  numbers  of  the  school,  mnx  av«a. 
The  characteristic  which  popular  opinion  attributes  to  Eton  is,  alas ! 
inveterate  idleness,  an  utter  want  of  any  obligation  to  work,  the  utter 
fruitlesBness  of  years  of  nomimd  education;  and  popular  opinion 
scarcely  goes  beyond  the  trutli  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact 
tliat  most  boys  leave  Eton  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  what  they 
have  been  nominally  learning  for  periods  varying  from  three  to  six 
years.  It  is  the  cry  of  Oxford,  echoed  over  and  over  again  by  dis- 
appointed parents,  acknuwludged  by  the  boys  themselves.  There  are 
probably  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  heard  from  the  mouth  of  a 
d-devarU  Etonian, "  I  did  p(tsitively  nothing  tliere."  Practical  evidence 
on  this  point  is  within  the  i^ich  of  most  persons.  Let  any  even 
moderate  scholar  take  an  Eton  boy,  say  in  tlie  tipi>er  remove  of  the  fifth 
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fonn,  <me  rem&rkaMe  neither  for  iDilTLStrr  nor  for  idlenew,  as  idleneas  is 
at  Eton  (it  might  have  been  a  c;oocl  plan  if  the  Comimssioners  had 
■  called  op  "  an  average  hoy  ftwrn  each  of  the  divisions), — let  him  Iw 
put  on  in  a  fair  fiassa^  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  or  set  tn  turn  an  easy 
piece  of  English  into  Laliu.  Tlie  misUkes  he  will  make  in  the  very 
radiment«  of  the  langoages— cases,  genders,  moods,  tenaca,  meanin;^ 
— will  show  that  he  lia.**  hut  tlie  most  indistinct  impressions  of  what 
Ite  has  been  tauglit  for  years.  Let  him  be  asked  a  few  easy  questions 
in  grammar,  he  will  betray  the  sante  ignorance  of  the  forma  as  of  the 
syntax.  His  Latin  will  be  ftill  of  false  concords  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  of  dog  exjiressions  and  constructions,  l^t  him  lie  adced  a  few 
simple  questions  in  ancient  geography — nothing  but  the  vaguest  notions 
that  all  islands  were  in  the  ^^eau.  all  uiouutains  in  Thessaly.  all  rivers 
in  Thrace.  Let  him  be  tried  in  a  few  Icadiuj;  points  of  ancient  history, 
— his  mind  will  be  found  to  be  a  tainda  nun.  And  yet  all  of  these  are 
more  or  less  parts  of  the  daily  work,  in  which  he  wns  supposed 
to  be  prepared  when  he  went  into  school  Tliis  is  the  point  in 
which  we  want  change ;  tins  is  tlie  point  for  which  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  some  effective  remedy  from  the  Commission,  and  from  any 
legislation  founded  on  the  report,  and  which  is  not  found  in  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  evil  is  that  the  work  yro/rJts^dlj/  done  at  Etxjn 
is  not  realli/  done ;  and  we  do  not  see  tliat  this  will  be  met  by  any 
redistribution  of  coUejLce  revenues,  or  any  organic  changes  in  the 
governing  body,  or  by  tlie  admixture  of  literary  lions  in  that  body,  or 
by  the  aiding  (or  hampering,  as  it  may  be)  the  counsels  of  the  Head 
Master  by  a  council  of  his  suboi-dinates, — no,  nor  yet  by  any  change 
of  subjects.  If  natural  science  or  modem  languages  were  substi- 
tuted for  chissics  in  school  work,  however  desirable  such  a  measure 
might  be  in  the  abstract^  the  only  diU'erence  would  be  that  natural 
science  or  modem  languages  would  lie  shuffled  out  of,  or  slurrwl  over, 
or  he  left  undone,  as  classics  are  now ;  the  result  would  be  tl»e  same 
— nil.  The  question  is.  Can  any  system  be  devised  wliich  shall 
secoi-c  a  fair  amount  of  work  Iniing  actually  done  ?  It  mattere  not 
at  present  what  the  work  shall  be.  Tlic  previous  question  is,  How 
can  we  secure  any  real  work  at  all  ?  and  it  is  to  the  solution  ot 
this  (|ue8tion  that  we  shall  devote  the  following  pages. 

It  does  not  seciu  to  us  that  it  would  l>e  pnict  icable,  or  even  de- 
sirable, to  increase  the  school  work  nominally  done  at  Eton  ;  oertainly 
not  to  any  great  amount :  the  work  is  ouongh  if  it  -were  but  done. 
The  remedy  which  probably  suggests  itself  to  mauy  peojile  is  that  the 
masters  should  make  the  boys  work ;  but  this  is  easier  said  than  done. 
It  ig  of  course  possible  to  sulxlivide  the  several  di\Tsions,  so  as  to 
insuro  a  boy  being  more  fre([uently  called  up ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  wliile  frcu  boys  ore  as  many  as  a  good  master  coultl 
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effectually  drive,  so  as  to  secure  each  lesson  twing  got  up  by  each  boy, 
— thirty  is  not  more  thau  a  good  scholar  woiihl  effectually  teacli,  if 
they  were  even  moderately  willing  to  lenrn;  and  moreover,  it  would 
necessitate  such  an  increase  iu  tlie  uumbcr  of  masters,  as  very  materi- 
ally to  add  to  the  expense  of  the  school,  wliich  is  already  quite  as 
much  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  do  not  tliink  all  the  blame  ought  to  lie 
thrown  upon  the  masters.  There  are  no  men  who,  speaking  of  them 
as  a  body,  work  harder  or  are  more  hanlly  worked,  than  the  Eton 
mastei-s.  It  is  useless  to  expect  a  man  of  talent  and  energy  to  devote 
himself  to  a  perpetual  struj^le  with  the  many  who  are  determined 
not  t^)  learn  if  tliey  can  help  it,  and  to  neglect  the  few  wlm  are 
willing  to  be  taught.  We  are  inclined  t<i  think  that  the  function 
of  a  master  is  to  ttiach  rather  than  to  drive ;  and  a  boy  shouhl  bo 
called  up  in  school  not  so  much  to  see  whetbcr  he  lias  learnt  his 
lesson  as  to  exercise  tmd  nir  liis  knowledge ;  to  draw  out  his  powei-s 
and  strengthen  them ;  to  strengthen  his  weak  points  and  develop  his 
strong  ones ;  to  have  his  mind  stored  with  sclndaraliii) ;  Uj  have  the 
points  of  an  author  or  of  a  passage,  which  he  has  already  mastered 
as  far  as  his  age  and  powers  admit,  put  before  him  iu  uew  lights. 
This  is  the  theory  of  the  Eton  school-hours,  and  of  the  previous  con- 
struing in  the  pupil-room.  A  boy  is  supposed  to  go  into  school 
with  his  lesson  prepared,  to  get  what  he  can  from  the  scholarship 
of  tlie  master  or  of  the  other  fellows.  One  of  the  peculiar,  and 
we  think  not  the  least  valuable  characteristics  of  the  Eton  system 
is  the  spontaneous  development  of  the  character  and  the  intellect  by 
the  exercise  of  free-will,  restrained  as  little  as  is  compatible  with  the 
position  of  a  sclioollwy,  by  any  inHuences  save  those  of  duty  and 
honour  and  the  force  of  public  opiuidii ;  the  fonnatiou  of  self-formed, 
self-acting  motives  ;  and  where  the  theory  is  carried  into  practice,  and 
the  lessons  are  honestly  got  up,  and  the  opportunities  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  school  honestly  taken  advantage  of  (as  tJiey  are  by  some), 
an  invaluable  habit  of  voluntary  self-directed  work  is  formed  and 
encouraged,  inasmuch  as  free-will  is  called  into  play,  as  far  as  the 
choice  of  time  and  place  and  mode  of  work  is  concerned.  We  tlunk 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  replace  this  system  by  compulsory  work  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  by  every  boy  being  under  an 
absolute  necessity  of  getting  iip  his  lesson  without  choice  or  alterna- 
tive ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  lessons  being  prepared  in  school  imder 
the  superintendence  of  a  master.  The  system  as  it  is  ought  to  work 
properly;  and  its  failure  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  facilities 
for  idleness  which  this  absence  of  compvdsion  neeessai'ily  creates. 
Indeed  where,  as  at  Eton,  geuei-al  practice  and  public  opinion  are  on 
the  same  side,  idleness  is  simply  mistress  of  the  position.  \^Tiat  is 
wanted  is  something  which,  preserving  the  freedom  of  the  will,  shall 
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stimulate  the  will  to  work,  which  shall  create  iu  a  boy  a  kind  of 
voluntary  industry  ;  some  mutive  for  work  acting  with  regular  pressure 
on  the  boy'a  will,  independent  of  the  pressure  which  may  be  exercised 
by  the  master  in  school,  and  co-operating  with  that  pressure  as  far 
as  it  may  he  safely  exercised.  The  question  is.  Can  anything  be 
devised  to  create  such  a  motive  ?  Of  course  it  is  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult, as  it  is  more  necessary,  when  the  stream  sets  strongly  the 
other  way;  and  therefore  we  must  fii*3t  consider  what  influenoes 
such  a  motive  would  have  to  meet  and  counteract — what  it  is  which 
is  the  root  of  Eton  idleness. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  great  evil  at  Eton  (and,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  afc  other  schools  of  the  same  type),  the  real  cause  of 
nothing  behig  learnt  by  the  majority  of  the  boys,  is  the  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  amusement,  without  any  of  that  counterpoise  which 
exists  in  some  schools  iu  the  «y.y>7i^  di,  travaiUer,  created  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  place,  or  the  personal  exertions  of  the  head  master,  or 
«till  oftener  arising  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  boys  are  working 
with  a  definite  sense  of  work  being  necessary  to  their  beinj^  broad- 
winners  iu  after  life.  Dr.  Arnold  long  ago  recognised  the  di.siidvan- 
tage  under  which  Eton  laboui'ed  iu  tlus  respect,  and  the  fai-  giviiter 
industry  among  the  collegers  as  compared  with  the  oppidans  tends  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  this  is  one  of  the  diihoulties  with  which  Eton  haa 
to  contend.  The  collegers  undoubtedly,  as  a  nde,  do  work  and  oie 
worked,  but  they  are  just  those  who  are  least  afi'ected  by  the  n^^i 
dejoiier.  Of  course  they  play  at  cricket  and  boat,  but  it  is  iu  modera- 
tion, owing,  we  susiicct,  to  their  diiefly  being  boys  who  go  into  coUegtt  j 
with  the  notion  of  having  their  way  to  make  iu  the  world,  and  know- 
ing that  if  Ihey  do  not  work  hard,  they  liad  better  not  liave  put  them- 
selves in  a  position  implying  a  certain  degree  of  that  self-sacrifice  which 
is  quite  compatible  with^  even  if  it  does  not  arise  from,  a  high  de^gree 
of  self-respect.  The  character,  however,  of  the  evil,  and  its  eS'ect  on 
the  educational  energies  of  the  school,  is  the  same  whetbur  it  be  con- 
udered  to  arise  from  the  soit  of  boys  who  are  sent  there,  or  merely  as 
kiiesidt  of  the  prevailing  tendency  and  fashion  of  the  t^^,  iu  which 
amu.semeut3  and  sports,  in  foiuier  genenitions  confined  mostly  to 
school-days,  have  obtained  an  importance  among  men  of  maturcr  uge, 
and  in  the  world  at  large.  When  the  muscular  theory  places  the 
duty  aud  pcrfcctiou  of  man  iu  athletic  excellence,  it  perhaps  is  00 
wonder  if  the  Eton  l>oy  follows  suit,  aud  embmces  heartily  the  notion 
that  amusement  is  as  much  his  duty  as  work.  And  in  one  sense  we 
are  not  prepared  to  dispute  its  being  so;  there  is  something  unreal 
and  uunatui-al  iu  a  hoy  in  health  iiud  strengtli  not  finding  pleasui-e 
in  trying  his  wings,  in  the  development  and  exercise  of  his  l)odily 
powers ;  but  when  this  ia  caiTied  to  such  an  excess  as  to  engross  the 
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cnerfjics  and  .inil>ition  of  a  Iviy,  lo  tlie  utter  neglect  of  liis  meutal 
powers,  then  it  is  necessary  to  look  tbe  evil  in  tlie  face  if  we  wish  to 
find  the  proper  remedy.  Nor,  again,  would  the  absence  of  physical 
sport*  and  exercises,  were  it  possible,  be  conducive  to  mental  develoji- 
ment ;  none  can  believe  more  emphatically  than  we  do  that  "  ail  work 
and  7w  phy  makes  Jack  a  dull  hoy;"  but  we  believe  no  less  firmly 
tliat  there  is  one  thing  which  makes  a  duller  Jack  still,  and  that  is, 
"all  play  and  no  work/'  and  this  is  simply  the  case  at  Eton  at 
present,  at  least  with  nine-tenths  of  the  schooL  lb  is  not  merely  that 
too  much  time  is  given  to  thp  actual  games  or  amusements,  it  is  not 
only  the  hours  wliicli  are  spent  in  the  playing-fields  or  on  the  river, — 
thougli  doubtless  some  of  these  ought  to  be  hours  of  work, — but  the 
whole  energies,  and  interests,  and  thoughts  are  concentrated  on  amuse- 
ment from  morning  to  night,  so  tliut  amusement  is  the  essence,  work 
the  accident,  of  daily  life ;  lessons  are  thrown  aside  or  slurred  over, 
even  by  boys  who,  uuder  more  favourable  circumstances,  would  not 
have  been  averse  to  work.  If  the  lessons  are  got  up  at  aU,  it  is  with 
"  cribs,"  and  they  are  forgotten  the  moment  school  is  over  We  do  not 
see  how  the  masters  can  help  this,  uor  how  they  are  to  meet  it.  In 
fiwt,  we  suspect  that  some  of  them  liave  given  up  the  idea  of  meeting  it, 
and  have  thi-own  themselves  witl»  energ}'  into  the  lioys'  amusements, 
in  the  h(»[)e  of  the  boys  doing  a  little  work  in  return — whether  wisely 
or  successfully  is  another  <piestion.  Tlio  divisions  might,  ius  we  said 
before,  be  subdivided,  but  still  it  would  he  all  but  impossible  for  a 
master  to  teach  effectiiaUy  where  the  mind  is  sealed  against  learning 
by  being  wholly  or  maiiily  preoccupied  by  more  attractive  jmrsuits ; 
it  woulil  l^e  like  pouring  oil  into  a  vessel  filled  with  water;  the  oil 
simply  runs  over. 

Amusement,  too,  and  amusements,  have  gained  an  acknowledged 
status,  a  const! tut ioual  position,  which  gives  them  almost  the  sem- 
blance of  a  duty  in  the  eyes  of  a  boy  just  come  to  Eton  ;  an  impiussion 
which  his  further  experience  of  school  life  does  not  diminish.  It 
gives  them  an  additional  claim,  and  that  a  very  willingly  recognised 
one,  on  his  time  as  a^^iiist  lessons.  Notliing  can  illustrate  tliis  more 
completely  than  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  Eton  masters  on  the 
subject  as  given  iu  the  Blue  Book.*  In  this,  idleness  is  .sjxiken  of 
as  something  opposed  not  only  to  diligence  in  lessons,  but  also  to 
devotion  to  cricket  and  rowing.  Cricket  and  rowing  are  one  brancli 
of  work ;  school  industry  is  another ;  and  athleti£m  is,  confiessedly 
tmd  allowedly,  one  of  the  alterimtivcs  of  work  as  against  idleness,  and 
a  wish  is  expressed  that  the  alternative  of  mental  was  as  popular  as 
the  alternative  of  bodily  exertion.  "  The  only  thing,"  says  Mr.  Warre, 
"  ifij  tliat  if  we  could  put  the  same  sort  of  euerg}-  iuto  the  work  (i.  t., 
•  Aiuwors  6308  and  6305. 
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flcliool  work),  it  would  be  a  verj'  desirable  thing."  TVo  fear  this  en<i 
T\'fll  not  be  accomplished  as  long  as  play  is  patronized  by  the  masters 
as  much  or  more  than  work :  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature  to  expect 
it.  Amusempnta,  too,  present  the  widest  sphere  to  the  Qm)>itir>n  for 
distinction  M^liich  is  one  uf  tlie  strougL'st  cliaracteriatic3  of  youth. 
They  ofler  power,  popularity,  fame,  as  the  reward  of  working  at  play. 
There  is  a  captain  of  the  boats,  a  captain  of  the  eleven,  and  in  these 
days,  imlcsa  we  are  misinfonncd,  a  master  of  the  hounds.  To  each  of " 
these  their  respective  diversions  have  given  a  position  of  influence 
gniater  prolmhly  than  he  can  ever  hope  to  occuj)y  in  after  life,  and 
whicli  may  well  whet  the  ambition  of  the  younger  fellows,  and  make 
them  look  to  the  oar  or  the  bat  as  giving  them  the  best  cliance  of 
distinction.  Each  of  these  officials  (for  such  they  are)  represents  an 
amusement,  whicli  exercises  in  their  fiersons  a  recognised  and  con- 
stitxitional  supremacy  over  the  tastes,  and  tone,  and  pursuits  of  the 
school ;  and  the  ubediciice  paid  to  them  is  all  the  more  unfailing 
than  that  paid  to  the  mastere  because  more  willing ;  and  this  is  the 
more  fatal  to  work  (in  the  old  and  proper  sense  of  the  word),  because 
it  is  impossible  for  any  corresponding  or  counterbalancing  position  to 
be  given  to  industry ;  first,  because  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  the 
individual,  unless  the  Newcastle  scholar  stayed  for  some  time  after 
getting  the  scholarsUiii,  and  next  because  tlie  position  and  influence 
would  be  felt  or  even  recognised  by  only  a  very  few.  We  should  not 
en%y  the  boy  who  was  ignomnt  of  the  names  and  persons  of  the 
captain  of  the  Iwats  nr  of  the  eleven,  wliile  we  suspect  that  not  one 
Iwy  out  of  twenty  below  the  upper  division  knows,  or  cares  to  know, 
who  is  the  last  Kuweastle  scholar,  or  to  specidate  as  to  who  will  be 
the  next.  The  only  peraonage  who  in  litei-ary  matters  ever  holds  a 
position  at  all  analogous  to  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  respective  amuse- 
ments is  the  President  of  "  /*«/),"  but  his  following,  even  in  the  l>est 
of  tinier,  is  too  siuiJJ  to  allow  of  his  exiircising  any  geiicml  influence 
on  the  school ;  and  moreover,  wc  Icam  from  the  eWdence,  that  Pop 
is  not  exactly  what  it  was  in  old  days,  when  recogniced  talent  or 
industry  were  s'ikv  qud  noii  passports  to  the  society  of  the  "  Litcrali" • 

*  It  may  perhipi  be  interciting  to  Bome  of  our  roaden  to  kaow  the  origin  of  the  myi- 
tetiouB  tvnn  "  Po]}."  In  the  year  1828  the  Bovivty  still  occupied  its  original  room  at 
"Httlton'a,"  &  shop  famous  for  certain  articles  of  "»ock,"  which  were  very  popular  with 
Uie  iiiurnbeni.  Jamua  Macdunold,  wbnau  ready  wit  Elunions  of  that  day  must  well 
turnoniUcr,  fur  some  rc&soa  ur  other  took  a  diaiikt)  to  tho  society,  tbough  bo  was  on  good 
lerniB  wiib  most  of  tho  membets.  He  nirknnmwi  it  LolU-pop  shop,  alt«rwarda  abbre- 
▼iat(:d  to  "ray."  The  old  popular  dcaigoation  was  "literati,"  and  there  ore  prohablj 
many  who  can  recall  thf  lY-curring  joke,  whan  the  upper  dirision  came  in  Itoraoe  to  the 
"  Ibau)  forte  "  satire.  Keate  tnviuiably  called  up  a  uicmbcr,  and  when  the  boy  came  to 
*'  tlocti  tiHitu-t,"  ho  welcomed  tlie  tranalalion,  "  /  heiott^  to  the  titerati."  with  a  stem  grin, — 
••  Oh,  you  do,  do  you !  I  am  very  gUd  to  hvar  it — I  ■wish  more  boyjt  belonged  to  it,"  and 
then  tho  well-known  *'  Silence  1  be  quiet !  "  with  which  ho  pretended  to  check  the  applause 
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as  the  members  were  eitlier  called  or  nicknamed.  Piirthor,  all  the 
encouragements,  or  at  least  those  most  felt  by  the  boya  to  be  such, 
are  given  to  amusements.  The  prominence,  too,  which  the  public 
press  g:ives  to  them,  and  their  arrangements  and  details,  is  quite  out  of 
propoi-tion  to  their  real  importance.  It  is  the  cricketer  who  j^ets  leave 
to  London  to  play  public  school  matches;  it  is  to  the  boats  that 
immunities  are  given  to  enable  them  to  obtain  that  proficiency  whicli 
is  looked  u()oa  aa  a  point  of  vital  interest  to  the  school ;  it  is  the 
ambition  of  the  cricketer  or  aquatic  which  is  n>u3cd  by  popular  Mat 
and  excitement;  it  is  the  cricketer  whom  the  shouts  in  the  shooting- 
fields  or  at  T/)rd's,  the  aquatic  whom  the  cheers  on  the  bank,  i*eward 
for  his  strength,  or  pluck,  or  skill.  It  is  the  cricketer  or  aquatic 
whose  name  is  carried  into  the  homes  of  England,  and  awakens 
curiosity  and  interest  most  flattering  to  the  young  heart  This  must 
be  so.  nor  would  we  have  it  otherwise ;  but  we  think  all  this  points  to 
the  necessity,  if  we  wish  to  make  Kton  a  place  of  work,  of  contriving 
something  which  will  draw  part  of  the  stream  at  least  into  another 
charmel,  so  that  work  may  be  recognised  by  public  opinion  as  having 
a  definite  claim  ui>on  the  interest  and  time  of  the  schoollwy :  fur  the 
way  in  which  amusements  tell  is  not  only  by  engrossing  the  time  and 
thoughts  of  individuiU  boys,  but  hy  giving  a  tone  to  the  whole  place, 
30  that  work  is  decidetUy  and  continually  in  the  background. 

Wc  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  an  impression  that  this  tone  has  lu^n 
increased  and  coutirnied  by  the  marked,  we  may  say  exaggenitcil, 
interest  which  has  of  late  years  been  taken  by  aomo  of  the  younger 
assistant  masters,  doubtless  with  tlie  best  intentions,  in  those  amuse- 
.ments  and  athletics,  which,  us  it  seems  to  us,  already  comnwuil  too 
large  a  share  of  the  sympathies  and  interests  of  the  place.  We  are 
aware  of  what  can  be  said  and  \si  said  on  the  other  side ;  we  are  aware 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  such  a  line  has  given  a  master  aa 
inHuence  for  good,  or  more  properly  speaking  for  a  certain  sort  of 
good,  whicli  he  would  not  otherwise  have  hnrl ;  but  we  think  that  the 
good  which  may  possibly  result  to  intlividu^ils  is  more  than  cuiujter- 
balanced  by  the  public  evil  which  arises  ivora  the  mast-ers  apparently 
giving  as  high  a  place  in  their  regard  to  amusement  as  they  do  to 
industry,  and  honouring  by  their  encouragement  and  .sympathy  the 
idle  (in  tlie  old  sense  of  the  wordj  as  much  as  they  do  the  diligent 
If  work  were  the  general  rule  in  the  school,  it  would  be  quite  another 
thing ;  but  now  we  are  persuaded  that  by  an  active  ]iartieipfttion  in 
the  amusements  of  boys,  the  masters  luive  placed  Inith  parties  in  a 
false  position,  and  the  buys  know  it  and  aet  upon  it,  and  most,  though 


vbich  hu  facetiottsDesa  had  prorokcd.    Alas  for  the  days  of  old  Keato! — it  u  the  fashioa 
to  crjr  tbcm  diwn,  but  wo  aiupect  more  work  waa  done  by  the  arcragc  hoi's  then  than  nov. 
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not  all,  take  advautage  of  it  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  masters  can 
eflectually  enforce  work  or  discipline  on  those  -with  whom  they  luive 
just  beeu  on  terms  of  schoolboy  intercourse,  or  the  sti-ength  of  whose 
shoes  their  shins  may  exjierience  as  soun  as  schoul  is  over.  There  is 
no  danger  of  the  "eight"  not  gi^'iiig  enough  time  to  trainiug,  or  not 
being  suificiently  instnicted  in  their  stroke,  without  the  personal 
superiutendcuce  of  a  Rynipathizing  nuLster,  whose  time,  too,  one  would 
think,  would  be  suftieiently  ctccupied  witl»  duties  which  had  a  stronger 
claim  up<ju  his  time  and  thoughts  and  energies.  It  does  not  strike  us 
that  tlierc  is  much  danger  of  the  game  of  foot-ball  dying  out,  if  the 
masters  do  not  join  in  the  "  rouge  "  at  the  wall.  Nor  do  the  boys  in 
any  master's  house  need  the  definite  and  magniiicent  oncooragement  of 
a  silver  cup  to  induce  them  to  spend  as  much  time  as  is  good  for  them 
in  pnitlisiug  for  two-oar  races,  especially  when  iudustrj'  and  scholar- 
shij*  at  the  best  but  "  laudatur  d  aigd."  As  things  are  at  present,  it 
seums  to  l)e  the  sound  policy,  if  not  the  bomiden  duty,  of  each  master 
to  throw  the  weiglit  of  his  authority  and  symitathy  on  tlie  side  of 
work,  and  to  mark  decidedly  the  rehitivc  value  which  proficiency  in 
scholarship  and  proficiency  in  athletics  ought  to  have.  It  would  be 
quite  a  different  thing  if  a  spirit  of  iiscetic  iuilustry  were  to  take  pos- 
session uf  the  SL'houl — if  the  boys  in  general  were  un^rilling  to  touch 
au  oar  or  a  bat,  if  they  were  inclined  to  do  notlung  but  pore  over 
tlieir  hooks;  then  it  would  be  the  absHilule  duty  of  the  masters  to 
lead  them  by  precept,  by  encouragement,  by  cjtample,  to  take  a  proper 
interest  in  physical  exercises  and  amusementa ;  hut  as  things  arc  at 
present,  we  do  not  hesitutt^  to  (express  our  opinion,  that  those  of  the 
masters  who  have  taken  the  amusement  line  are  hut  perpetuating 
and  aggravating  the  evil  which  needs  to  be  counteracted. 

In  many  parts  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission 
there  seems  to  be  a  wish  to  assert  the  theory  that  derotion  to 
physical  games  is  generally  accomimnied  with  industry  in  school 
work ;  or  at  least,  that  those  who  excel  in  games  aru  not  remarkable 
for  idleness  or  stupidity.  The  second  i>oiut  may  he  true  enough, 
for  where  every  one,  or  miarly  every  one,  is  learning  nothing  and 
doing  nothing  in  school  work,  it  is  not  likely  that  those  who  excel 
in  athletics  should  be  more  idle,  or  more  know-nothings,  than  the 
majority.  The  fonn(!r  point,  however,  is,  we  think,  very  far  from 
l>eing  true.  There  liave  been,  of  course,  some — and  in  the  course 
of  years  there  have  been  probably  many — cases  where  tliere  has 
been  such  a  combination;  but  are  not  these  exceptional  cases  as 
compared  with  the  moss  un  the  other  side  ?  Can  it  be  shown  that 
the  majority,  or  even  a  large  jtroportion,  of  those  who  stand  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  authorities  as  good  und  industrious  scho- 
lars, likewise  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  their  schoolfellows  for 
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their  atliletic  virtues ;  or  tliat  the  majority,  or  a  fair  proportion,  of 
those  who  take  the  lead  in  sports,  likewise  take  the  lead  in,  or  are  dis- 
tiuguiBhed  for,  industry  and  scholarship  ?  It  is  not  the  joining  with 
zest  and  ener*j}-  iu  yumes  that  needs  to  be  diminished.  We  do  not 
wiah  to  see  a  boy  chain  himself  to  his  books  hour  after  lioiir,  day  after 
day — that  is  good  neither  for  body  nor  mind ;  but  wliat  does  need  to  be 
cheeked  is  the  devotion  to  anuisement  which  obtains  with  the  mass, 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  industry.  If  amuse- 
ment and  industry  go  hand  in  hand,  well  and  good ;  but  we  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  believe  that  athletic  piirsuits,  in  the  position 
which  they  now  occujiy,  boUi  iu  theory  and  ]iractice,  at  Eton,  do 
not  interfere  with  work.  Nor  do  we  tltiuk  thut  it  is  always  the  case 
••—or  anything  like  it — that  the  most  distinguished  for  iudustr}'  and 
acquirements  are  zealous  votaries  nf  sports.  It  was  not  ao  in  the 
last  geueration.  Those  who  have  risen  to  eminence  iu  public  life — 
most  of  them,  at  least — took  port  in  the  amusements  of  the  place, 
but  were  not  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  games,  and  certainly  did 
not  give,  on  an  average,  five  hours  a  day  to  them.  l»Td  Elgin, 
Lord  Canning,  the  Ihike  of  Kewcafitle,  were  unknown  to  fame  in 
the  shooting-fields  or  the  Broeas ;  and,  if  our  memory  docs  not 
deceive  us,  the  most  distinguished  and  euei'fjetic  stAtesman  of  the  day 
passed  through  Eton  with  an  uuequalled  reputation  in  literature 
and  scholarship,  but  with  very  slight  ncquaintance  with  the"*oar3or 
the  bat.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclincil  to  think  Agamemnon^not 
far  wrong  when  he  says. — 

ov  ydp  ol  rXanTf 

There  is,  we  think,  httle  doubt  that  over-devotion  to  amusement  is 
Eton's  weak  point,  which  must  be  somehow  or  other  met  liefore 
we  (Sin  hope  to  secure  that  the  work  which  is  profc^sscdly  done  shall 
be  reaUy  done.  In  other  wortis,  what  is  wanted  is  less  play — 
not  no  play — but  less  play,  and  more  work.  It  is  finite  clear  that 
any  direct  discouragement  of  or  restriction  u])ou  amusement  would 
be  a  failure,  to  say  nothing  of  any  such  direct  discouragement ^or 
restriction  being,  in  itself,  most  undesb-able.  We  have  indeed  a 
conviction  that  sports  and  game-?  of  all  sort.s  shoidd,  as  in^days  of 
old,  depend  for  maintenance  and  arrangements  and  encouniguments 
mainly — and  perhaps,  as  long  as  the  tendency  is  to  excess,  wholly— 
on  the  boys  themselves.  We  have  no  fear  about  the  boys  being  able 
to  do  all  that  is  necessary',  ^Wthout  the  masters  taking  any  definite  part 
in  the  games,  or  in  encouraging  or  arranging  them,  beyond  keeping 
the  same  watchful  eye  upon  them  which  must  be  kept  on  every  part 
of  school  life.     Oui'  principle  is  this;  that  eneuuragemeut  must^be 
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obtAiued  in  another  lUviaion,  in  consequence  of  being  matehed  with 
a  stupid  or  an  idle  lot  It  seems  to  iis  that  what  we  want  must  be 
j-eneral,  and  not  pen«)niil — must  uct  as  a  stimulus,  not  only  on  the 
ambitious  and  clever,  but  also  on  the  apathetic  and  stupid ;  and  if  it 
is  to  depend  for  its  efficacy  \n\  a  boy's  dislike  of  di^roce,  the  sphere 
(►f  that  iliiijfracc  must  be  wider  than  the  limits  of  the  school. 

In  the  same  aiticle,  the  reviewer  shows  that  prizes  would  not  act 
on  the  mass,  but  only  on  the  ambitious  and  clever,  while  what  is 
wanted  is  rather  to  stir  up  the  stupid  and  idle.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  reason  against  the  establishment  of  any  number  of  prizes,  pro- 
vided tliat  they  are  not  depended  on  for  changing  the  spirit  and 
the  practice  of  tlie  place  as  regards  work. 

Some  persons  tliink  that  work  woidd  he  secured  by  there  being 
a  certain  nuinl>er  of  assistant  assist4int-mRaters  in  each  house,  whoa© 
duty  it  should  Ije  to  see  that  each  boy  actually  did  prepare  his  lesson 
before  he  went  into  school;  and  it  is  urged,  with  some  tnith,  that  such 
a  system  would  prevent  the  use  of  "  criKs,"  wbich  are  in  themselves  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  study  of  tjie  classics  not  producing  its 
proper  results  in  the  development  and  |u  the  formation  of  the  mind. 
Such  a  system,  however,  is  oiien  to  the  objeciiou  that  it  would  do 
away  with  that  frttedom  of  will  which  is,  as  wc  have  beluro  said, 
an  essential  and  invaluable  characteristic  of  Eton ;  it  would  clninge 
it  from  a  public  to  a  jirivate  school,  and  possibly  the  remedy  might 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  It  might,  however,  be,  we  ^thiuk,  usefully 
applied  in  cases  wliere  other  methods  had  failed  to  overcome  a  boy's 
indolence  or  his  obstinate  idleness ;  but  it  should  be  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule. 

Another  plan  is  to  make  the  study  of  the  classics  so  fascinating  to 
the  boys,  that  they  would  come  to  them  as  readily  as  flies  to  sugar. 
If  Homer  and  Virgil  were  made  as  attractive  as  Scott  and  Tliiickeray, 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  boys  to  work.  True 
enough ;  but  the  tlifticulty  would  be  in  getting  boys  to  look  at  them  in 
this  fascinating  light.  We  suspect  it  would  be  much  easier  to  make 
.Scott  anil  Thackeray  as  unattractive  as  Homer  or  Virgil,  simply  by 
making  them  into  school  lessons,  than  to  make  Homer  and  Virgil  as 
attractive  as  Scott  and  Tha(*keray.  The  notion  is  foiuided  on  tlie 
most  profound  ignoruuce  of  schoolboy  nature. 

The  suggestion  we  have  to  make  is  tliat  the  object  might  be 
attained  by  a  .system  of  official  examinations.  Whatever  doubt  may 
be  felt  on  the  question,  whether  it  falls  within  the  legitimate  fimction 
of  the  Government  in  a  country  like  England  so  fur  to  limit  the  free 
choice  of  the  higher  classes  as  to  prescribe,  even  indirectly,  the  couree 
of  study  to  t>e  piu-sued  at  a  school  such  as  Eton,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Government  would  in  no  i-espect  overstep 
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its  functiotis  in  seeing  that  whatever  is  profeaawily  tangiit  i«  really 
learnt  We  cannot  think  that  it  would  be  any  infringement  of 
constitutional  lilteity,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  jealous  fionsti- 
tutionulist,  to  take  care  that  the  engagement  which  the  school  by 
imjjlieation  enters  into  with  the  ]>arents  should  be  performed. 

For  the  practical  working  of  this  plan  wo  would  suggest,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  every  school-tiino  the  authorities  shall  forward 
to  a  lioiird — constituted  in  any  way  that  may  seem  advisable,  but 
analogous  to  the  Civil  Ser\'ice  Commission — the  particulars  of  tlie 
work  which  the  several  divisions  arc  to  do  in  the  Bchcwl-tirae,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  every  week  a  similar  returti  should  be  furnished  of 
the  work  actually  done;  then  examiners  appointed  by  the  Board, 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  staff  of  the  school,  should  at  uncertain 
and  unexpected  times  examine  the  several  divisions,  not  "  de  omnihm 
rehts  d  ipiibiisdam  aliis"  but  exclusively  iu  the  work  which  had 
profieseedly  been  done  iu  and  for  school  No  notice  i«hotdd  be  given  of 
any  examination,  beyond  what  might  be  necessary  for  the  bringing 
into  school  '\vriting-mati'rials  instead  of  books;  so  that  a  boy  would 
have  to  depend  on  his  being  continually  and  progressively  prepared 
in  liis  school  work,  and  not  on  rushing  at  it  by  cram,  which  is  the 
e^nl  inseparable  from  fixed  and  periodical  examinations,  and  whereby 
ft  sharp  boy  may  escape  the  deserved  results  of  weeks  of  idleness. 
The  same  division  might  be  examined  twice  or  more  in  the  same 
week,  if  it  seemed  good  to  the  examiners,  so  as  to  prevent  tlie  falling 
away  into  idleness  after  examination,  each  division  and  each  boy 
being  thus  kept  up  to  it*  work  by  the  possibility  of  being  examined 
at  any  time.  The  only  preparation  possible  under  Buch  a  system 
would  l)e  to  keep  up  day  by  day  in  each  day's  work.  Tlie  results  of 
each  examination  should  bo  made  as  public  as  possible.  We  are  veir 
much  mistaken  if  this  would  not  supply  a  regular  and  universal 
xnotive  for  work ;  the  ^lat  and  the  disgrace  would  reach  circles 
where  industry  and  idleness  would  l»e  weighed  in  a  true  balance — at 
least,  in  a  truer  one  than  at  school.  The  cWer  boy  would  not  like  his 
friends  to  know  that  he  was  behindhand  in  his  school  work,  and  the 
most  unambitious  would  not  like  to  see  his  name  perpetually  on  tlie 
list  of  dunces  and  do-nothings.  They  would  find  that  a  reputotion 
for  industry,  however  lightly  thought  of  at  .school,  M'ould  earn  for 
them  in  general  circles  a  regard  which  they  would  be  sony  to  be 
without,  and  that  idleness  and  ignorance  would  place  them  at  a 
disadvantage  in  qimrters  where  they  most  wished  to  find  favour. 
Everybody  knows  the  eflfcct  which  the  j>rospect  of  an  approaching 
examination  has  on  boj-B  of  all  sorts.  They  curtail  their  amusements, 
lay  aside  their  idle  habits,  oj>en  tlieir  Ixioks,  and  try  to  uet  them  up 
by  such  means  as  they  liave  left  themselves.     The  same  efl'ect  woulil. 
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up  to  a  certain  -poiut,  be  producod  permanently  on  the  regular  work 
by  the  possibility  of  an  exaininaliou  coming  any  day.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  the  hold  tliia  would  give  the  masters  in  working  their 
divisiona :  boys  would  be  willing  to  learn  what  they  have  to  teach, 
instead  of  being  ttjt^Uly  indifferent  to  it ;  but,  further,- — and  this  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance, — it  would  put  the  masters  them- 
selves on  the  (pil  vivc,  and  give  them  a  pei'sonal  interest  in  keepijig 
their  divisions  up  to  their  work,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  examination 
when  called  upon.  At  present  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  tutor, 
whose  i-eputation  depends  almost  entii-ely  on  the  success  of  his  pupil 
room,  should  take  a  verj'  li\'ely  interest  in  a  set  of  boj's  who  are 
under  him  merely  for  a  school-time  or  two :  but  he  woidd  not  like  that 
the  boys  who,  from  time  to  time,  are  up  to  liim  should  be  repeatedly 
brouglit  before  the  public  eye  as  nut  up  to  their  work  ;  or,  at  least,  if 
this  <h"tl  occur  re{>eatedly,  it  would  be  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  he  was 
not  the  man  for  his  place. 

The  result-s  of  these  examinations  might  also  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  any  rearrangement  of  the  boys  from  time  to  time,  if  it  were 
thouj^ht  desirable.  They  might  be  sorted  according  to  their  abilities 
and  industry :  we  should  not,  however,  be  inclined  to  arrange  them 
in  the  published  lists  in  the  order  of  merit,  l»nt  divide  them  into  two 
classes,  those  who  did  know  their  work  and  those  who  did  not. 

To  the  boys  who  were  in  tlio  first  of  the.se  classes,  every  encotiroge- 
nient  should  be  given;  they  should  go  home  for  the  holidays  two  or 
three  days  earlier,  and  come  back  two  or  three  days  later;  leave  fur 
the  day  and  from  absence  should  be  granted  more  readily ;  in  short, 
everj-thing  should  be  done  to  give  the  boys  an  impression  that  it  was 
their  interest  to  work :  and  the  authorities  wouhl  be  able,  if  it  were 
thought  desirable,  to  impress  upon  the  idle  the  disadvantages  of 
idleness,  by  giving  them  the  sort  of  instruction  necessaiy  for  them, 
without  involving  the  industrious  iu  what  would  be  to  them  neither 
useful  nor  just.  If  a  boy  j»eraisted  in  not  getting  up  his  work  so  as 
to  pass  muster  when  called  upon,  he  might  have  extra  school-hours, 
or  be  obliged  to  get  up  his  lessoiLs  out  of  school  under  the  eye  of  a 
master.     He  would  soon  think  better  of  it. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  at  first  some  diflicuJties  and  hitches  iu 
the  working  the  details,  but  nothing  but  what  a  moderate  anmuut  of 
administrative  talent  would  easily  smooth  over  and  get  rid  of  The 
head  of  the  system  should  be  a  man  who  would  take  a  thorough 
interest  in  his  work,  and  thoroughly  understand  it;  the  examiners 
must  be  well  paid,  and  the  expense  might  easily  be  met,  partly  from 
the  corporate  funds,  and  partly  by  a  terminal  sum  from  each  boy, 
which  it  would  be  well  worth  the  parents'  while  to  pay. 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  would  have  an  electrical  effect  on  the 
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Eton  system,  by  creating,  immediately  and  permanently,  a  wliolesomf!  | 
count^^qwise  to  the  mania  for  amusement,  and  this  without  any  intei- 
ference  with  atldetic  sports  or  tastes,  except  so  far  as  these  interfenj 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  work,  wliich,  after  all,  ought  to  be  Hie 
essence  of  school  life.     The  tlieory  that  reasonable  work  and  excessive 
play  are  not  incompatible  would  be  tested,  and  the  pmblem  in  what 
degrees  they  are  not  incompatible  would  be  solved.     It  is  no  part  of 
our  scheme  to  increase  the  amount  of  work  required,  but  only  tluit 
M'hatever  amount  is  required  should  be  honestly  done.    Tf  the  present 
amount  of  amusement  and  athletics  is  not  incompatible  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  work,  then  they  will  remain  unaltered  and  unimpaired; 
if  tlie  school  work  cajmot  be  honestly  done  without  less  time  being 
given  to  amusement,  then  amusKUients  will  spontaneously  find  their 
level;  a  tone  ami  spirit  of  work  will  spread  itself  more  and  more 
thi*ough  the  sl-IiooI,  and  it  would  sodu  bcct)me  im{H)ssible  for  a  boy  to 
leave  Kton  without  being  able  to  sliow  some  residt  of  the  work  he 
has  been  supposed  to  he  doing  for  years.     Work  once  secured,  it  will 
then  be  jmssible  U^  introduce  any  changes  in  the  subjects  of  cdacatioD 
which  may  be  tbouglit  desirable:   whether  any  such   changes  are 
desirable,  is  a  question  which  we  have  purposely  avoided  touching  on 
in  the  foregoing  pages. 

W.  E.  Jklp,, 


IT  is  well  known  that  Luther  cleai'ly  recognised  and  fruitfully  pre- 
sented the  two  great  principlea  of  justffimfioyi  hj  faith  t/nli/,  and 
of  the  sole  divine  authoriit/  of  Scn'pturf,  or  what  we  may  call  the 
Ttuiterial  and  ft/rmal  sides  of  the  evaagelic  principle,  each  iu  its  inde- 
pendent wortli  and  right,  and  yet  each  a.s  indisHolubly  eonnect«d  with 
tlie  other.  We  shall  endeavour,  first,  to  present  liis  views  in  relation 
to  each  of  these  puinta  separately,  and  then  to  ascertain  how,  taught 
hy  his  own  life  of  faith,  he  succeeded  in  haniionizing  them. 

For  this  pui-pose,  before  proceeding  to  tlie  separate  discussion  of 
each  of  these  points,  we  shall  set  before  tlie  reader  the  development 
of  Luther's  oi-vn  convictions,  and  of  his  experience  of  the  divine  life. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  faith,  with  its  experience 
of  salvation,  was  already  pi-eaent  in  liim  before  he  had  a  developed 
doctrine  oti  the  subject  of  Holy  AVrit,  before  he  knew  how  he  was  to 
ascertain  tlie  canon,  or  how  to  interpret  the  canon  when  ascertained. 
His  whole  subseipieut  life  was  decided  by  the  well-known  saying  of 
the  monk,  which  refeixed  him  to  the  article  in  the  Apo.stlas'  Creed, 
"  I  believ*?  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  a  sajnng  scriptural  in  its  import 
but  ecclesiastical  in  its  form.  Accordingly  it  was  not,  in  the  first 
instiince,  by  reading  Holy  Scri[)tuTe,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 
method  alien  from  history  and  purely  internal,  but  nither  by  the 
living  word  of  the  Church,  that  he  Imd  arrived  at  clear  comictions  and 
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peace  of  mind.  TUc  writinps  of  tlie  apostles  ami  prophets  becaine  to 
him  the  decisive  standiird  and  judge  of  doctiine  only  after  the  mes- 
sage of  salvation  which  the  Church  possessed,  in  common  with  Scrip- 
ture, luid  proved  itself  efficacious  by  its  own  in^vard  power.  Before 
this  decisive  crisis  of  his  life,  Scripture  had  only  operated  upon  him 
aa  a  means  of  grace,  like  preaching,  not  as  a  recognised,  independent, 
di%Hnc  standard  of  trutK 

In  order  to  understand  the  development  of  the  complete  principle 
of  the  Reformation  in  its  double  reference  to  faith  and  Scripture,  we 
must  briefly  notice  the  period  immediately  preceding  Luther's  public 
appearance  as  a  reformer.  In  working  out  and  shaping  his  experi- 
ence, he  was  chiefly  attracted  by  the  noblest  representatives  of  the 
mystic  school,  Tauler  and  the  "  German  theoloj^,"  and  employed 
their  language  and  ideas,  though  pervaded  by  his  own  individuality, 
and  by  a  more  powerful  moral  tendency  than  they  display.  During 
this  period  (l^fore  l"U7)  it  was  that  he  acquired  those  anthroiwlogical 
and  theological  conceptions  which  are  of  chief  moment  to  determine 
the  evangelical  principle  of  faith. 

According  to  that  living  consciousness  of  the  Deity  which  he  shares 
with  the  mystics,  the  world  is  constantly  upborne  by  God;  ita 
dependence  on  Ilim,  and  its  vital  connection  with  Him,  are  continuous. 
ITence,  in  opptisition  alike  to  Pelagianism  and  Deism,  humility  is 
to  Luther  the  foundatiou  of  all  piety;  hence  also  all  false  substitutes] 
for  God,  including  all  magic  operations,  are  excluded.  It  is  G(hI 
himself  we  rc(|uire ;  nothing  created,  no  means  of  revelation  of  his 
will,  which  ia  not  at  the  same  time  Himaell^  can  satisfy  the  recep- 
tivity and  the  necessities  of  our  nature.  So  much  do  we  need  God, 
that  we  liavo  our  true  existence  only  in  God ;  we  are  not  in  the  truth 
if  we  have  an  existence  for  oui-selves  outside  of  G<xl, — if,  turned  or 
'*  bent  back "  upon  ourselves,  we  endeavour  to  make  for  ourselves  a 
self-centred,  sell'-sufhcing  existence  of  our  own.  Man  must  become 
nothings  God  must  accomplish  everything  in  him. 

By  these  expressions  Luther  dues  not  mean  to  imply  a  pantheistic 
confusion  of  deity  and  himiaiiity ;  but  the  union  of  Man  with  God 
belongs,  in  his  view,  to  the  true  essence  of  himianity,  and  hence  he 
requii-es  the  giving  up,  the  dying  off,  of  that  false  c^ism  which  con- 
ceives itself  independent  of  Gud,  because  that  egoism  excludes  ns 
from  the  true  good  which  belongs  to  our  essence,  and  shuts  us  up  in 
our  own  poverty — ^in  that  nothing  which  to  the  natural  man  seems 
everything.*  And  ns  we  are  not  to  seek  for  the  higliest  good  within 
ourselves,  so  neither  are  we  to  seek  it  through  ourselves,  through  oiur 
own  powers.  In  opposition  also  to  that  Pelagianiang  mysticism 
which  sets  up  a  scale  or  ladder  of  spiritual  attainments,  Luther  lays 
•  Compam  Kav.  iii.  17. — 2V, 
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down  that  it  is  thrmtgh  God  that  we  must  come  to  God ;  God  miist  not 
only  be  the  final  end  and  aim,  but  also  the  way,  the  mediator,  and  the 
guide  to  this  uiin.  He  must,  therefore,  us  tlic  Good  Being  kut  t^ox*?*'. 
offer  us  His  love,  otherwise  there  is  no  solvation  for  us.  By  his 
vigorous  consciousness  of  sin  and  ^dlt  it  is  that  Luther  goes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  niediseval  myeticism,  with  ite  Teaipnation  to  (Jod  and 
its  passive  expectation ;  and  in  plAce  of  that  resignation,  as  also  of  the 
feeling  of  being  abandonefUby  God — feelings  with  which  the  spiritual 
joy  of  the  mystic  alternates — he  puts  the  fear  of  (Jod  connected  with 
the  feeling  of  sin  and  guilt ;  a  not  Uiorely  iestlielical,  but  ethical  dis- 
satisfaction, which  requires  a  ciu*e  quite  dilVerent  from  that  offered  by 
the  transports  of  mysticism.  That  despair  whicli  is  naturally  im- 
planted in  iw  by  the  consciousness  of  our  own  unworthine.ss  and  of 
God's  righteousness  cannot  be  cured,  nor  can  we  be  released  from  the 
slavery  to  whicli  those  feelings  reduce  us  by  love  to  God  l)eing  sud- 
tienly  imi>lanted  in  us  instead  of  tear ;  fur  to  suppose  this  woidd  Iw 
to  deny  the  necessity  and  the  propriety  of  fear,  and  these  are  involved 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  guilty  before  God.  On  the  contrary,  feai 
must  remain  in  us,  because  it  is  based  on  truth,  but  it  must  become 
childlike  fear.  Fear  and  love  must  be  no  longer  sundereil  but 
united,  ao  that  love,  taking  the  form  of  trust,  is  incorporated  with 
fear,  which  itself  is  transfigured  into  reverence.  To  attain  tliis  state 
may  indeed  he  ditficuit,  but  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  combine 
hope  with  trembling,  faith  with  despondency,  just  as  divine  grace  is 
combined  witli  human  sin. 

Thus  grace  is  not  in  tlie  first  place  the  effect  or  meritorious 
produce  of  holiness,  nor  even  of  infused  love  ;  but  the  union  of  these 
disparate  quantities,  yiz.,  of  fearing  God  on  account  of  sin.  and  of 
resigning  oneself  up  to  fellowship  with  God,  is  effected  by  faith. 
which  Luther,  during  this  period,  often  terms  also  kopt.  But  grace 
must  offer  itself  free  and  uninvited  in  order  that  faith  may  appre- 
hend it  and  sin  be  overpowered  iu  its  gradual  gro\vth,  imtil,  through 
fully  ripened  love,  all  slavish  fear  is  l»auished.  There  is  no  other 
victory  than  out  faith,  which  lays  hold  on  the  present  Christ,  who 
can  subdue  idl  tilings  to  Himself  Bodily  exercise  may  be  xiseful,  or 
even  necessary"  at  the  beginning;  but  inter  on  in  the  Christian  course, 
it  impedes  the  progress  from  slavish  to  childlike  fear.  Tlie  most  im- 
portant of  all  exercisefi  is  t-o  converse  day  and  night  with  the  Gospel. 

2.  But  ae  the  power  of  combining  fear  and  love  resides  only  in 
faith,  while  faith  presupposes  as  the  object  which  it  mast  lay  hold  o^ 
that  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  which  anticipnles  all  our  efforts,  we 
are  hereby  led  to  the  second  premiss  or  iK)Stulate  of  his  doctrine  on 
the  subject  of  faith,  tlic  tlicological  one,  in  respect  of  which  Luther 
again  connects  himself  with  the  m)*8tic&.    And  here  the  first  and  most 
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important  point  is  Luther's   theory  of  Tevelation,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  present  God  as  a  li^g  Being,  capable  of  being  appre- 
hended by  us.    In  Lutl\er*s  view  God  ia  not  meivly  nnlimitcd  infinite 
existence,  which  ia  everywhere,  but  is  capable  of  being  apprehended 
nowhere.     To  Hifl  eternal  living  essence  it  rather  pertains  to  define 
Himself  in  an  (internal)  movement,  by  which  He  determines  TTiniself 
within  Himself.      By  means  of  this  movement  is  pro<luoed  in  tlie 
Deity  the  eternal  Word  of  God :  by  mean&  of  this  self-determination 
wliich  God's  infinity  assumes,  and  whereby  it  becomes  ajipruheusible, 
the  Deity  has  also,  ipso  frcto,  a  rtdation  to  the  world,  cspccitdly  to  the 
spiritual  world  and  its  community  of  life  with  Himself.    For  by  means 
of  that  everlasting  inward  movement   and  self-detemi (nation,   tlie 
Deity  is  capable  of  beinjj  appivhended  and  of  imparting  Himself; 
and,  on  the  other  hantl,  our  own  nature  possesses  on  origiual  receptivity 
of  God  which  sin  has  not  depi-ived  it  of,  or  rather  it  Ls  such  a  recep- 
tive power.     Human  nature  is,  as  it  were,  the  material  which  longs 
to  l>e  shaped  by  the  Deity;  it  wishes  through  God  to  receive  God 
into  itself,  and  eau  do  this  when  He  presents  Himself  to  it.     But  this 
eteraul  inward  sell-dotennination  of  the  Deity  camiot  satisfy  us ;  God  JS 
inWsible,  incapable  of  being  apiirelieuded  by  man  in  his  jiresent  state, 
tied  down,  as  it  is,  to  the  visibh*  and  sensible.     God  must  therefore 
make  Himself  visible,  apprehensible,  cosmical,  so  to  speak,  that  we 
may  be  cajiablo  of  possessing  Him.    And  this  He  has  done  in  the 
lucai'nation.     God  has  in  t.'hrist  not  merely  taken  flesh  on  Him  as  a 
dress:  Christ  ia  not  merely  a  medium  of  communication,  a  token  of 
an  absent  Deity ;  but  in  Cluist  T\-e  actually  lay  hold  on  God.     For 
His  humanity  belongs  to  the  Word  as  God  belongs  to  humanity ;  the 
Word  is  not  tJiangcd  into  flesh,  neither  does  it  only  possess  and  bear 
lip  the  flesh ;  the  Woid  was  made  flesh  in  onlor  that  the  flesh  might 
become  the  Word,  the  revelation  of  God :  imd  thtLs  in  the  Son  we  have 
the  Father.     The  power  and  essence  wliich  belong  to  the  inner  Word 
in  the  Trinity,  in  the  eternal  Belf-deternjination  of  the  Deity,  dwell 
also  Is  the  temporal  or  casmical  self-determination  of  the  Deity,  viz., 
in  the  Wonl  made  flesh :  the  Incarnation  ia  only  a  second  act  of 
the  self-determination  of  the  Deity,  by  means  of  which  God  ap- 
proaches still  nearer  to  the  creature.     Finally,  Holy  Scripture  t«x), 
which  is  the  word  of  the  Word  incarnate,  possesses  in  itselj  the 
power  and  essence  of  that  incarnate  Word,  and  can  enter  into  those 
who  desire  it,  can  impart  to  them  the  substance  of  all  ihvine  blessings, 
yea,  change  them  into  children  of  God,  into  brothers  of  Uie  First- 
bom,  and  thus  make  them  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Vet.  i.  4). 
And  if  the  faith  which  lays  liold  on  the  Word  does  not  as  yet  possess 
all  the  jwwer  of  the  ilivinc  life,  it  does  possess  the  whole  treasure  of 
a  wealth  which,  in  hope,  extends  to  infinity. 
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By  means  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  fJod  making  Jlimself 
apprehensible  aud  historical,  Luther  is  able,  in  S[)ite  of  his  comi»lete 
antngonifim  to  Pelagian  error,  to  go  beyond  the  mystic  sinking  of  our- 
selves in  God's  infinity,  aud  to  attain  a  faith  which  is  neither  mere 
passive  and  ijulolent  quietism,  nor  mere  action,  but  which  is  both  pas- 
sive and  active ;  on  the  one  hand  consistinj^  actively  in  takiu;^  what 
Go«l  imparts,  and  on  the  other  hand  passively  in  willingness  to  be 
determined  and  i-uled  by  God.  And  as  his  longing  after  communion 
with  God  is  instinct  with  a  deep  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt,  and 
therefore  with  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  consciousness  of  our  separation 
from  Him,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  complete  revelation  by  which 
God  draws  near  to  faith  possesses  a  moi-al  character  which  unites 
justice  and  love.  Christ's  appearance  in  our  world,  liis  life,  sufiVrings, 
and  death,  have  the  most  direct  reference  to  sin  and  guilt,  and  remove 
man's  fear  by  the  very  confirmation  of  iU  propriety  and  of  our 
deservinguess  of  punislimeut  which  they  afford :  so  that  henceforth 
faith,  in  order  to  attain  the  certainty  of  being  reconciled  and  united 
with  God  in  fdial  fear,  needs  not  to  deprive  of  tlieir  due  the  justice  of 
God  and  that  just  iK\.\.Y  which  the  contcniplutiim  of  his  justice  must 
excite. 

Still  Luther  liod  not  yet  arrived  at  a  clear  and  precise  definition  of 
saving  faith.  With  Augustine  and  the  mystics  he  had  originally  (in 
the  "  Kesolntiones  "  of  his  ninety-five  Theses)  not  distinctly  sepai*ated 
justiti coition  and  sane tifi cation,  conceiving  the  consciousness  of  re- 
conciliation to  flow  partly  from  the  good  already  implanted  in  us  as 
well  as  fi'ora  faith  in  the  promises  of  Christ.  The  very  wish  for  for- 
giveness was,  as  he  conceived,  an  operation  of  grac€,  and  an  introduc- 
tion of  it  into  the  soul.  This  introduction  of  grace  he  terms  the 
commencement  of  justification.  Even  according  to  this  conception 
everj-thing  depends  on  grace;  indeed,  forgiveness  on  the  jiart  of  God 
is  conceived  as  preceding  the  uitroduction  of  grace  into  tlie  soul,  and 
not  as  conditioned  in  the  (irst  instance  by  the  better  motions  uf  the 
soul.  Still,  the  consciousness  of  justification  is  matle  de]>endent  on 
the  infusion  of  giuce :  and  because  man  is  not  as  yet  certain  of  his 
justification  through  that  infusion,  priestly  absolution  is  also  requisite, 
and  faitli  not  so  much  in  the  person  or  the  otUcc  of  the  priest,  as  in 
the  promise  of  Christ,  which  promise,  in  tho  i)roffer  of  the  Gospel,  is 
objectively  valid  and  true  even  when  it  is  not  subjectively  nppre- 
hended.  Frtith,  aud  repentance,  without  wliich  faith  is  impossible, 
are  not  meritorious,  do  nob  produce  the  proffer  of  mercy.  But 
erroneous  as  Luther  deems  all  Pelagian  teaching,  just  as  erroneous 
does  he  consider  the  magiu  doctrine  that  salvation  may  be  received 
objectively  even  without  faith,  provided  that  no  bar  be  put  against 
its  reception.    The  Sacxament  is  the  objective  proffer  of  salvation. 
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valid  on  God's  port  before  faith  exista:  but  faith,  nob  the  sacrament, 
juBlities  in  the  first  place,  because  only  by  faith  do  we  appropriate 
the  benefits  of  the  sacrament.  This  possession  of  proflfered  grace  lie 
terms  a^hwl  jiislification:  and  in  this  Jusliticiition  lie  includes  also 
the  inner  change  and  the  new  liirth,  which  began  with  the  infusion  of 
divine  fjrace  into  the  soul  already  before  faith  was  entertained,  in 
order  to  produce  conviction  of  sin  and  that  desire  for  assui-anee  which 
is  then  satiafie<i  by  faith  in  the  absolution  of  the  priest. 
^  Even  if  this  conception  aufliciently  distinguishes  the  r^senc^j  of 
justiiication  from  that  of  sanctifi cation,  it  does  not  discrijninate 
between  thair  wjuaxioiisiuss :  and  hence,  as  well  as  because  it  makes 
the  infusion  of  grace  precede  the  faith  which  lays  hold  on  justifi- 
cation, it  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  allow  the  full  and  per- 
fect assurance  of  salvatiDu  to  Ite  develnpeJ.  For  as  SanclificHtii)n  is 
never  perfect  in  this  life,  Justification  too,  if  it  be  not  more  detinitely 
distinguished  from  it,  must  be  likewise  only  partial  and  incomplete. 

Let  ns  then  proceed  to  the  stage  of  Luther's  more  matured  know- 
ledge, and  present  a  picture  of  tlio  evangelical  principle  in  the 
contrast  and  combination  of  its  two  aspects,  the  viata-ial  and  the 
formal, 

1.  'Hie  material  aspect  of  the  evangelical  principle. 
Gmcc,  as  productive  of  Feneration,  of  love,  of  sanctifioation,  can 
only  impart  itself  by  degrees,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  apiritnnl  ponesis : 
it  is  a  ifi/t  which  necessarily  effects  a  chanf/f  in  the  recipient.  The 
prcvenicnt  character  of  free  grace,  accordingly,  cannot  show  itself  in 
the  first  instance  in  the  gift  of  sanctifioation,  but  only  in  that  of  justi- 
fication, at  least  if  this  latter  includes  more  than  a  merely  partial 
forgiveness  of  sins,  dependent  on  present  or  future  love.  Already,  in 
the  "Resolutiones/*  Luther  hnd  laiJ  down  God's  <WcT»wt^  reconciliation 
with  the  sinner,  as  the  fuundatittn  in  the  divine  character  of  the  work 
of  prace  in  the  human  soid.  But  later  on  he  conceive*!  this  internal 
forgiveness  more  definitely  as  the  fii-st  tiling  implied  in  justification : 
and  he  insists  above  all  on  the  prollor  of  free  and  full  forgiveness 
,  as  an  ohjectim  gift,  as  the  disclosure  of  the  generous  and  loving  will  of 
Ood,  wlio  has  in  his  own  counsels  forgiven  man  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
not  hecauitc  man  /i^-s,  but  in  order  fJmt  he  mai/  have,  repentance  and 
faith.  For  that  which  is  to  be  laid  hold  of  must  precede  the  act 
of  laying  hold  of  it.  The  iievelation  of  this  gracious  will  of  God. 
by  virtue  of  which  lie  offers  to  enemies  and  sinners  his  reconciliation 
with  them  and  liis  love,  takes  place  in  the  general  through  the  preach- 
ing uf  the  Gospel,  individually  through  Baptism  and  the  absolutiuu 
which"  renews  baptismal  grace,  and  through  the  Eucharist.  This 
reconciliation  of  God  with  mankind  at  large  and  with  individuals 
tluTjugh  [Christ,  by  means  of  whose  imputed  righteousness  God  can 
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treat  sinners  as  his  children,  forms  the  permanent  basis  of  all  his 
relations  with  inaukinil,  of  the  wbttle  course  of  salvation,  and  of  all 
the  fulness  of  those  graces  which  God  intends  for  men,  and  which 
He  gnidiially  imparts  in  the  pit)C0S3  of  sanctification.  The  inU.Tnal 
reconciliation  of  (lod  with  sinnera  in  the  deptba  of  the  Divine  Mind 
must  ever  remain  the  tii-st  step.  But  in  order  that  it  may  take  effect 
it  must  he  made  known :  and  this  is  the  second  step  in  the  process  uf 
salvation. 

The  actual  course  of  salvation  in  the  history  of  eacli  soul  must 
copy  and  represent  the  internal  relation  of  these  parts  in  tlio  mind  of 
God.  Hence  it  is  not  commenced  by  moral  improvement,  or  hy  the 
work  of  retjenemtion  and  sanrtification.  In  order  that  man  may  be 
open  to  the  reception  of  sanctityin<;  *;race,  he  must  be  relieved  of  that 
fear  and  drea*l  of  God  which  result  from  the  consciousness  of  sin  and 
guilt,  and  which  separate  him  frf)ni  God.  Hence  the  work  of  salva- 
tion begins  with  the  announcement  of  prevenient  grace  and  of  free 
forgiveness,  hy  means  of  which  God,  on  his  part,  presents  Himself  as 
a  Father  to  his  children,  in  order  that  they,  believing  in  this  i-c- 
couciliatiou,  may  live  iji  faith,  and  attain  eternal  happiness. 

But  God's  loving  will  does  not  exhaust  itaelf  in  the  mere  act  of 
forgiving.  After  restorin;^  proiicr  relations  between  Himself  and 
man,  He  designs  for  man  the  fulness  of  those  graces  whoso  effects 
extend  over  eternity.  Henco  the  faith  which  lays  hold  on  this  com- 
]>lete  reconciliation  on  llie  part  of  fJod  also  receives  the  fulness  of 
these  graces,  not  at  once,  but  gi"adually  and  increasingly,  and  appro- 
priates them  as  a  personal  possession.  That  the  firstfruita  of  the 
S[jirit  are  at  once  imparted  as  soon  as  faith  haa  appropriated  the 
I)ixiffer  iif  forgiveness,  becomes  peculiarly  clear  when  we  relloct  that 
belief  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  not  merely  belief  in  an  im}>crsonal 
merit  of  Christ,  but  a  resigning  of  omselvea  to  Christ  as  a  living 
liecouciiler.  In  Him  faith  lay.s  hold  of  personified  rewini:iliation. 
It  is  His  high-priestly  love,  fiUl  of  the  will  and  power  to  take  our 
place,  which  faith  has  to  answer  by  trustful  resignation  to  his  will. 
But  faith,  thus  in  commiuiion  witii  the  living  Saviour,  is  united  with  * 
Christ  in  bis  whole  natnre,  so  that  by  vutue  of  tliis  union  not  merely 
reconciliation  and  forgiveness,  but  all  Christ's  gifts,  are  gradually  and 
progressively  imparted  to  man.  Hence  Luther  maintains  that  justi- 
fying faith  virtually  includes  love,  and  implies  good  works  at  least  in 
germ.  The  believer,  therefore,  does  not  continue  what  he  was  before : 
not  merely  is  his  position  changed  by  the  merit  of  Christ  being 
imputed  to  him,  but  with  faith  a  new  life  is  imparted  to  him.  Faith 
is  a  new  tree  of  life,  which  neceaaarily  bears  the  fruits  of  love  aud 
wisdom. 

But  as  the  life  of  love  m  always  incomplete  and  struggling,  as  faith 
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salvation,  of  the  personal  application  of  the  love  of  God  to  the 
sinner.  But  God's  intentions  and  declamtions  have  creative  power : 
his  testimony  i>roduces  the  testimony  of  our  own  hearts  that  wo  are 
Go<r8  children,  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  to  assui^  us  that  that 
testimony  is  Uie  operation  and  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  a 
mere  carnal  imagination. 

On  this  certainty  of  salvation  and  of  the  divine  truth  of  Christianity 
Luther  always  laid  the  greatest  stress.  To  liim  the  fact  of  prunal  cer- 
tainty, on  which  all  otJier  certainty  dcpemls,  i.s  tlie  justification  of  the 
sinnftp  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  appropriated  hy  faith;  ur,  objectively 
expressed,  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  is  the  fact  of  primal  certainty,  in 
i-esignation  to  whom  faith  enjoys  full  satisfaction,  and  a  knowledge 
of  its  standing  in  the  trutlt  Thus  that  fact  of  primal  certainty  which 
accredits  all  other  truths,  in  Luther's  esthiiatioii,  is  neither  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  nor  the  authority  of  the  canon  of  Scriptnre 
transmitted  by  the  Church.  It  is  rather  the  purport  of  the  wor^l  of 
God,  which,  imder  whatever  various  fonxis,  accredits  itself  to  the 
hunaan  heart  by  its  diviue  power  as  l>eing  the  word  of  Clod.  Aa 
Luther  did  not  himself  attain  fiiith  and  assurance  by  reading  Holy 
Scripture,  or  by  relying  oji  its  authority,  he  could  not  assign  to  the 
primal  authority  of  the  canon  the  position  of  being  the  first  object  of 
l>elief.  It  is  the  ^W77(?rt  of  the  Gosi>el  message  which  laid  hold  ou 
him  so  soon  as  the  living  need  of  it  was  awakened  in  him.  and  whose 
divine,  8elf-o^^dencing  power  ho  experienced  so  soon  aa  he  gave 
himself  up  to  it  in  simple  tinist 

Of  course  Scripture  co-operated  as  oue  means  of  grace  in  thxis 
producing  faith,  whether  Luther  was  aware  of  it  or  not.  Without 
the  presumption  that  tin?  historic  truth  of  the  testimony  of  the  Church 
concen^ing  <'lirist  is,  r>ii  the  whnle,  guaranteed  (and  it  can  lie  guar- 
anteed only  through  the  documents  of  tlie  New  Tostuuient),  he  could 
not  have  accomplished  the  act  of  believing  on  the  historic  Christ 
But  though  historic  faith  presumes  the  credibility  of  this  historic 
.testimony,  it  Is  not  true  saving  faith,  nor  is  this  historic  l>elief  true 
certainty.  Considered  as  mere  historic  truth  the  Gospel  would  he 
past  and  dead,  just  as.  considered  in  the  light  of  a  mere  system  of 
doctrine,  it  would  l)e  without  life  aud  without  reference  to  the  living 
Person.  The  Gospel  is  only  then  truly  recognised  and  laid  liuld  of, 
when  the  liistoric  Christ  is  viewed  at  the  same  time  a^  the  Christ 
now  existuig,  ajid  who  will  for  ever  exist — passed  away,  indeexl,  from 
the  domain  of  history,  yet  acting  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever 
onward  into  the  depths  of  an  eternity  M'hose  jwwers  of  life  all  dwell 
in  Him.  When  the  purport  of  the  historic  Gospel  is  thus  laid  hold 
of  Lu  ita  iuteniid  essence,  as  real  in  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time 
eternal  aud  underlying  all  history,  then  it  is  that  the  abode  of  eternal 
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life  &ud  peace  has  been  found ;  and  faith,  oiicc  made  partner  of  the 
iuternal  presence  of  the  truth  and  of  its  puwer,  no  mare  needs  any 
further  assurance  of  its  beiii;»  true  than  tlie  sun  roquires  tcatiinony 
friim  uny  uiher  li^ht  that  itsfilf  i^i  li^Iit  and  tliat  it  diftiiscs  wannth. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  precisely  how  this  new  internal  creation, 
faith  in  justification  before  tiod  tlirouyli  Christ,  asserts  ita  iudepeo- 
dence  even  in  relation  to  Holy  Writ.  Whilst  faith  and  Scripture  are 
not  materially  dilfcrent  in  reference  to  the  purjwrt  of  that  wliich  the 
one  believes  and  the  other  states,  faith  is  distinct  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  Scriptui-e  by  means  of  '\\&  indwi'lling  ajtstirnnw  of  unlcnlion 
and  of  Christian  truth,  an  assurance  ohtjiined.  not  in  the  path  of  sub- 
jective mysticism  ttr  of  natural  reason  (vemunft),  but  by  trustful 
resignation  ifdacia)  to  that  objective  message  of  salvation  which  is 
to  be  received  into  us. 

How  high  this  assurance  is  ranked  by  Luther  may  be  seen  from 
nmncrouB  ]>assages  of  his  writings.  Christ's  warning  against  Ealse 
prophets  i.s,  iu  Luther's  judgment,  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right 
of  all  Christiaua,  and  not  merely  of  Popes  tmd  Councils,  to  judye 
of  doctrine.'  To  the  Pope  he  says,  "  Thou,  with  thy  councils,  hast 
decidej.1:  I,  too,  have  a  riglit  to  judge  whether  or  no  I  am  tu  accept 
thy  decision.  And  why  ?  Thou  wilt  not  stand  and  answer  for  me 
when  I  die :  I  must  see  that  I  be  mysvlt'  certain  of  my  sufety.'* 
Then,  turning  to  the  Christian,  he  says.  "  Thou  must  be  as  certain 
of  the  mutter,  that  it  is  the  word  of  CJod,  as  thou  art  of  thy  own 
life — nay,  more  certain.  .  .  .  And  il'  all  mankind  were  to  como — 
yea,  the  impels  and  the  whole  universe  to  boot — and  determine 
something,  if  iftx/u  canst  not  judj;e  and  determine  it  for  tiiyself,  ihou 
art  lost  For  thou  must  not  make  thy  judgment  rest  on  the  Pope  or 
anybody  else;  thou  must  thyself  bo  prepared  to  say,  'God  says  this 
and  not  that :'  '  This  is  riyht,  that  is  WTong:'  otlierwise  it  is  impossible 
to  stand  It  thou  dependent  on  Pope  and  Cuuncils.  the  devil  can 
at  oitce  tiiid  out  some  weak  poiut,  aud  whisper,  '  But  3up]K>se  tliis 
be  false y  Sup|>ose  they  have  made  a  mistake?'  and  then  thou 
art  at  once  overthi-own.  Therefore  tiiou  must  be  certain  for  thyself, 
su  that  thou  canst  say,  boldly  and  defiantly,  *  Tliat  is  God's  truth: 
on  it  I  will  venture  life  and  soul  and  a  bundled  thousand  lives,  if 
I  liad  tliem.* "  He  requires  that  the  spirit  shall  not  rest  till  Christ  has 
accredited  Himself  to  it,  to  the  man's  own  innermost  experience;  and 
though  h^  does  not  conceive  the  Holy  (ihost  as  operating  without  the 
medium  of  the  woi\l,  he  not  the  less  perceives  that  Scripture  does  not 
wish  to  keep  men  for  ever  dwelling  on  itself  alone,  but  directs  them 
onwards  to  the  living  Lord,  of  whom  it  testifies,  and  that  it  requires 
men's  being  individually  assured  of  the  truth,  and  that  not  on  its 
•  Walch't  e<Iitian  of  Luther's  Works.,  xi  1837. 
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owu  sole  authority,  nor  on  that  of  the  Ohxirch ;  so  that  faith,  wrought 
in  us  by  the  Holy  Ghoat  and  the  Gospel,  is  an  independent  crea- 
tion, wliich  maintains  its  independence  even  in  the  prestMice  of 
Scripture.  This  is  incontrovertibly  shown  by  Luther's  decliu-atious 
on  tlie  subject  of  historic  faith,  and  by  the  difTerence  between  his 
position  and  that  occupied  by  llie  WaMenseB,  who  a&ai^n  to  S(^ri])ture 
exactly  the  same  place  which  Catholioiaiu  gives  to  the  Church,  j.e., 
that  of  a  merely  legal  authority.  Luther  allows  historic  faith  its  full 
value  as  the  tiist  form  in  wliich  the  Gospel  is  accepted;  he  denies  not 
that  Christian  education  claims  from  the  learner  that  dnliJiil  sub- 
mission which  accepts  as  true  that  which  is  not  yet  recognised  iu  its 
trutli  by  the  individual,  because  it  is  tauj^ht  by  com]>eteut  autlK)rity. 
But  the  liomish  Churcli  would  fain  detain  us  at  this  stage  of  formal 
obedience  to  the  Church.  It  is  on  /u>r  authority  that  Chriat  is  to  be 
believed  in,  not  on  Chrt^U's  authority  that  Uib  Church  is  to  l>e  be- 
lieved in.  IIenc«  she  denies  U>  man  immediate  communion  with  Christ 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  she  puts  herself,  in  point  of  fact, 
above  Christ—yea,  designates  as  impiety  every  effort  to  go  beyond  the 
standpoint  of  obedience  to  herself,  and  to  attain  individuid  recogni- 
tion of  the  truth  itself.  The  position  of  the  Woldenses  is  more  nearly 
connected  with  CiiLholiclsm  than  appears  at  first  sight,  since  they 
conceived  faith  in  Christ  as  totally  dependent  upon  Scripture,  ao  that 
faith,  cut  off  from  immediate  communion  with  Christ  by  the  inter- 
position of  Scripture,  is  handed  over  to  the  jnri.sdiction  of  an  ex- 
ternal liiw.  Luther  had  tasted  the  personal  assunuu^  of  salvation 
through  Christ ;  and  to  this  assurance  we  must  come  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  lloly  Ghost;  ami  Scripture,  so  far  from  dispensing  with 
this  operation,  only  gives  occasion  for  it 

"  Pomanistfl  nay,  *  Yes,  but  how  are  we  to  know  what  is  tiod's  woni,  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false  i  Wo  must  hmnx  this  from  Popo  and  Counciia.' 
V*;'ry  WL'U  ;  let  them  dctcrmino  and  define  what  th^-y  irill,  I  say,  thou  cjmst 
not  cuiilidu  in  them,  nor  t^iitinfy  thy  conscience  h})  them  :  thou  must  duter- 
minu  fur  thysidf :  it  in  thy  own  nock,  thy  own  life  that  is  at  atakc.  There- 
fore Gud  must  whisper  into  thy  heart,  'Thb  is  God's  word,*  otherwise  all  is 
at  sen.  God  boa  prL-achcd  tlie  same  word  by  the  apoetles,  and  causes  it  still 
to  be  prea«:hed.  Hut  evtn  though  tho  angel  (Jabriel  proclaimt*d  it  from 
heaven  it  would  dn  nie  no  gO')d  ;  1  must  have  God's  own  woi\l  for  it.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  preach  tho  won!  to  nie,  but  none  hut  (lod  can  put  it  into  my 
heart :  Hu  must  speak  to  my  heart ;  if  lie  be  ailont,  the  word  is  not  ryidly 
spoken  at  all  ThereforL*  no  one  shall  moke  me  give  up  tho  word  which  God 
teaches  mc :  and  X  must  know  tliis  as  surely  as  that  two  and  llueu  moke 
five."  • 

Luther  thus  places  the  attainable  certainty  of  Christiiui  truth  quite 
on  a  level  with  that  of  necessary  or  eternal  truth ;  f  and  hence  it  is 

•  Works,  xi.  1888. 
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iharncteiistic   tfaftt   he   callfl    Ctmstian   certainty  *< 

(jygpuw»).*    Fahli,  as  he  ooueeires  it,  is  nothing  Imt  couscioasaess 

in  Christian  potentiality.*f- 

"  To  be  Msoxed  is  fthore  all  thii^  iinniMry  in  Chriittaii  doctriiw :  Ibr  I 

llBust  he  6UTC  of  wb&t  I  am  to  think  ooneeniii^  God,  or  xither  of  what  God 

^inlu  concerning  me.     The  denial  of  this  oasitrance  has  been  a  boiriMr 

in  the  papistical  teaching,  wherebj-  thev  have  come  to  doubt     : 

^reness  of  sins  and  the  grace  of  God.  X     Voa  moat,  aaj  they,  mu-i.-^ 

oonelf  as  a  sinner,  an<l  such  a  sinner  as  cannot  be  mm  of  his  sail 

the  Papacy  had  no  other  sin  and  error,  this  in  itself  would  have  been  i^ 
horrible  blindness  and  error,  that  they  taught  one  moat  be  always  going  \a 
and  &o  in  donbt,  and  most  be  tmccrtuiu  of  one's  state  and  doabtiiil  of  one's 
nlration ;  for  snch  uncertain^  takes  from  me  my  baptism  and  God's  fftct 
(Psa.  U.  12i  I  Cor.  ix.  26;  Heb.  xii.  12;  2  PeL  L  10;  Kom.  liv.  23). 
Therefore  one  most  learn  that  God  is  not  an  uncertain,  donbtfol,  or  dum^ 
ful  God,  not  a  <  vod  who  has  many  meanings,  and  is  like  an  onccrtain  roed ; 
but  a  God  who  has  only  one  meaning,  and  u  quite  certain  when  Ue  ftays,  *  I 
baptixe  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
tthost ; '  '  I  ibsolve  thee  and  pronounce  thee  free  from  sin.' "  §  **  God  semU 
X/t  ChriMians  the  very  spirit  which  Christ  has,  who  is  also  his  Son  ;  tso  that 
they,  togr^ther  with  CTirist,  cry  Abba,  Father  (Kom.  viii  IS ;  Gai  iv.  1-^)l 
But  this  tilial  crying  to  God  is  only  experienced  when  the  con^-ience  (or 
conaciouancss)  is  quite  sure  that  not  merely  one'^s  sins  ore  fur^riven,  but  thst 
ho  is  a  son  of  God*  and  sure  of  huppintiss.  Of  this  he  must  be  surer  than  nf 
his  very  life,  and  be  ruidy  to  suffer  all  deaths,  yea,  hell  itself,  rather  than 
allow  tliii  assurance  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  to  begin  to  doubt.  Then 
luar  l>e  a  stmggle :  the  man  may  feel  as  if  he  were  not  a  son ;  as  if  Doil 
were  a  severe  and  angry  Judge  :  but  in  this  stmg^e  childlike  confidence 
mnct  at  length  get  the  upper  hand,  emi  though  in  fear  and  trembUu^!^ 
otherwise  ail  is  lost.  When  Cain  hears  this,  he  will  bless  himself  with 
bands  and  feet,[|  and  in  his  extreme  humility  will  sny,  *God  shield  me  frwn 
»iiich  horrible  hen-.ty  and  presumption  I  What !  I,  a  timerable  fdtmer,  can  I 
be  so  proud  as  to  any  tlmt  1  am  a  child  of  Godi  No!  I  will  hnmMe  my- 
self, and  rt^-'^iiee  myself  to  be  a  p«xir  sinner,'  cl'c  Ltt  such  folk  go  their 
ways,  and  do  thou  be  ware  of  them  as  of  the  greatesit  enemies  of  Christian 
fiiith,  and  of  thy  omti  happiness  I  Wc  know  right  well  that  we  are  poor 
iduuers,  bnt  here  it  does  not  depend  on  what  we  are  and  do,  but  on  what 
Christ  is,  and  has  done,  and  still  does  for  us.  If  you  think  it  a  great  thing 
to  be  ft  son  of  God,  my  friend,  don't  ihink  it  a  small  thin:?  that  God's  Son 
came  into  the  world,  made  of  a  woman,  mode  under  the  luv,  that  you  too 
might  be  a  son  of  GocL  Wlint  (tod  does  is  always  great.  Tliat  we  are  prr- 
mitte<l  to  deem  ourselves  children  of  God,  we  have  not  from  our»>lves  nor 
from  the  Uw  ;  it  is  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  that  witnesses  against  the  law 
and  against  the  conscioosnesa  of  our  own  unworthiness,  and  makes  us  certain 
of  tlie  fact."  \ 

*  Tlu«  word  tncana  both  oottScSonncM  sad  eonsdeneo. — Tn  Then  ia  s  verbal  play 
hm  bet«'«cn  yttci^ahrit  and  ^nmMW*. 

t  Wuriii,  xi  188"  ;  ii.  2343 ;  iz.  805  ;  xviil.  2O60.  J  /*.(/,  ii.  1985-7. 

4  To  tmderstsiid  ihis  paMOgo  it  is  ncccMory  to  know  that  in  tLo  Lntbpnai  Cbuirh 
tha  miniiter,  in  sdiuiniateriDg  thfl  ^ornmentB,  ia  Bui>pOBed  to  rsprwcnt  the  person  of 
Christ :   kmrc  th*  ttUbr»Hl  at  th*  Kuchnr-Ut  never  ronMWMVtffM. —  Tr. 

I  i.  r.,  Cron  hlmwlf  with  both  haods  and  feet ;  a  ludicroas  expnauoa  to  daiote  ex- 
iTHnft  canit3tfieaa.~7y.  5  VTovks,  xiL  IM6. 
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Luther  docs  not,  however,  at  all  meftn.  as  might  be  fancied  from 
isolated  expressions,  that  we  are  to  determine  and  decide  in  our 
own  minds  that  wc  are  God's  children,  and  that  the  assurance  of 
salvation  rests  solely  on  the  sti'en'^'th  of  our  dctormintttiou  to  regard 
ourselves  as  God's  childn^n.  The  assurance  of  sah^ition  is,  in  his 
niLud,  neither  on  the  one  hand  a  merely  subjective  human  work,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  sought  merely  in  the  objective  woi-d,  or 
the  sacramental  signs  of  grace,  however  certain  both  these  may  l)e. 
liather  is  the  suhjective  assurance  a  product  of  the  objedire  spirit, 
brought  about  by  the  objective  Gospel,  and  yet  a  diffen-ut  effect 
fi-om  that  testimony  which  exists  in  the  Gospel  itself,  though  coin- 
cident therewith ;  for  the  filial  spiiit  i-ecognises  itself  again  in  the 
Gospel*  AVere  not  a  witness  of  the  Spirit  produced  in  uur  spirit, 
so  that  our  very  self-cousciousness  becomes  a  witness  of  our  axloption, 
our  owu  pei-sonality  and  the  testiinouy  of  Scn'iJlure  would  not  meet; 
Seriptur-o  would  be  a  mere  external  law,  and  we  should  be  with- 
out the  true  Christian  consciousness.  But,  on  the  other  side,  he 
censures  fulsc  cmijtfienec,  the  caricature  of  geimine  ilivine  assurance, 
srcnritas  in  place  of  certitudo,  in  tlioso  proud  spirits  who  dispute 
Scripture.  The  royal  way  to  attain  the  consciousness  of  adoption 
is  therefore  tliis : — \Vhen  a  man  becomes  anxious  by  reason  of  sin, 
and  doubtfid  of  salvation,  \m  faith  is,  in  Llie  lii^t  place,  avccptinff 
faith.  That  which  is  accepted  is  the  Gospel,  which  presents  to 
faith  itfl  object,  especially  the  forgis'cnoss  of  aiu;  with  which  the 
Hilly  Spirit  combines,  in  order  to  bring  about  acceptance  of  the 
truth  by  drawing  men  to  their  Iieavenly  Father.  AcccpHitg  faith 
is  therefore  not  as  yet  (rssiard  faith,  but  only  trusting  faith,  even 
though  it  Ix!  still  accompanied  by  despondency.  Now  comes  in  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  wliich  is  to  make  the  accepted  message  powerful 
and  \'itally  operative  to  bestow  on  accepting  faith  the  full  assurance 
of  ].)ersonal  solvation,  and  to  implant  the  new  and  self-conscious 
creature.  And  tlms  salvation  has  reached  its  goal  in  the  creation 
of  the  new  man,  an  independent  creature  which  knows  tlie  fact  of 
its  own  redemption,  and  knows  Christ  as  its  Kedeemer;  not  merely 
from  tho  hearing  of  the  ear  or  from  any  external  authority,  even  that 
of  Scripture,  nor  through  its  own  resolve,  but  from  its  own  actual 
experience.  This  experience,  which  is  the  operiition  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  power  to  salvation  of  the  word  width  brings  Christ 
to  lis,  transmutes  our  former  trusting  and  hoping  acceptance  of  the 
Gospel  into  a  blessed  assurance,  an  indei»endent  knowledge  of  Christ 
in  his  greatness  and  his  merit.  Ai\\\  now  fur  tlie  first  time  Holy 
Scripture,  in  its  real  message  anil  purport,  receives  its  full  creden- 
tials to  the  heart,  God,  by  the  illumination  of  his  Spint,  kindling 

•  Works,  iH.  43fi,  96. 
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in  us  a  divine  assurance  of  the  trutU  of  thia  message — an  asaurance 
infinitely  superior  to  any  mere  reliance  on  the  canon  of  the  C^iirch, 
and  on  the  correclue^ss  of  tlie  Cliurclis  jud}^iiient  witli  regard  to 
Scripture.  It  must  be  carefully  leaiavked  that  Luther  does  not 
esteem  the  stren^h  of  ueceptiu^  faith  tis  liie  ground  of  justification; 
tlic  weakest  fuith  is  capable  uf  justifyiiiji;,  provided  it  belitrvcvS  the 
message  of  salvation.  Similarly,  he  does  not  uiake  justiticuti*^tu  and 
regeneration  consist  in  the  feelijig  and  seu^e  of  liappiuess ;  for  tbere 
may  be  a  certainty  of  salvation  in  reliance  upon  Christ  even  when  we 
have  no  such  happy  fecliugg. 

But  the  assurance  or  ceilainty  which  faith  receives  thmnj^h  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  word  of  (Jod,  is  not  njstrictiHl  by  Luther  to 
tlie  uiere  assurimce  of  the  forgiveness  of  our  sius  ;  the  whole  spiritual 
life  is  conditioned  and  upborne  by  it.  Our  talk  and  work,  our  medita- 
tions auil  our  teaching,  are  all  to  be  instinct  with  tliis  divine  assurance. 
No  one  must  say  anything  in  his  ministeriid  capacity  unless  he  is 
certain  tliat  he  is  speaking  ihe  word  of  God.  "We  must  l>e  bo 
sure  that  God  is  speaking  and  acting  in  us,  that  our  faith  can  say, 
'What  I  have  now  s[Mjken  or  done  lias  been  spoken  or  done  by  God."* 
"True  faith  has  a  very  sharp  sight,  and  Ijecause  it  idnne  has  true 
knowledge  of  Gnd,  and  idoue  sees  into  the  secrets  of  Ids  kingdom, 
it  eclipses  the  light  of  reason.*  It  is  a  clear  mirror  and  a  con- 
staut  view  of  Cln-ist.-f-  Fuitli  ends  our  minority,  and  sets  us  free 
from  guanlians  and  governors  in  pi»int  of  doctrine ;  faith  is  inaster* 
judge,  standard  of  all  teaching  and  prophecy."  J 

Ntiy,  so  detenuinately  does  he  i-equiix?  individual  divine  assurance 
through  the  Holy  Ghost,  that,  iiccordiug  to  bim,  we  must  uot  even 
be  satislied  with  the  mere  dictum  of  an  apostle  (comp.  Qal.  18); 
the  import  of  the  uie8saj;e  guarantees  it«elf,  and  cannot  depend  on 
the  dignity  of  any  civature.  Hence  ihe  position,  which  LuUuf  a-asiipis 
to  faith  im  rf.Iulion  U>  Scripture. 

1.  Faith,  iukI  faith  ahme,  can  fj'jwvwl  Scripture.  Not  that  I-uthor 
wished  fur  a  spirit  uiU  as  opposed  to  a  graiuinaticul  tix]x)sitiiin ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  scientific  accuracy  and  simplicity  distinguislies  itself 
especially  in  his  teiuliing.  as  did  Calvin,  in  opposition  to  the  system 
of  mauifold  interpretation  held  liy  the  schnolnicn,  that  the  thorough 
divine  is  ordy  produced  by  the  liteiul  sense.  Hence  he  esteemed  the 
cultivation  of  philology  a  matter  of  prime  and  absolute  necessity. 
Heiv.  again,  it  is  the  principle  of  faith  which  coml»ine3  with  gram- 
mar anil  philology  to  secure  itself  against  any  falsification  of  the 
message  wliich  faith  is  to  accept.  Still,  what  is  expressed  by  the 
letter  is  soinotbiug  spiritual,  and  hence  Scripture  can  only  be  imder- 
stood  by  a  kindred  mind  and  spirit.     Tliat  "which  is  necessary  to 

•  WotIm.  Tiii.  2066,  2833,  t  iW^.,  xit  579  ;  rhi.  2353.  {  Uut,  Mii.  268. 
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salvation  is  intelligible  to  oil  who  arc  spiritually  disposed,  and  in- 
equalities in  mental  culture  and  philological  skill  are  in  evor^'thiiig 
material  coiupcasateil  by  tliis  pcrspiruity  of  Scripture.  But  more 
is  seeu  by  faith  when  once  firmly  rooted :  that  which  is  spiritual 
is  received  by  those  who  are  spirituaL*  Faith  is,  as  it  were,  the 
eye  in  whioli  Scripture  seeks  to  miiTor  itself,  the  mouth  by  which 
to  tixpresa  itsell".  Tlie  believer  is  the  instrument  which  Scriitture 
creates  for  itself,  by  means  of  which  to  interi)ret  itself.  To  faith  is 
]iossible  a  reproduction  of  the  wui*d  which  shall  be  not  men^y  a 
lifeless  cdiu,  but  soli'-conscioua  and  free,  as  well  as  true.  IJut  ns  the 
expounder  is  not  to  be  merely  an  echo  of  tlie  words  of  iScripturc, 
so  neither  is  he  to  expound  it  after  the  standard  of  any  human  con- 
ception of  its  doctrine,  Ite  that  standani  Hie  Apostles'  CIree<i.  the 
reffuia  or  atuilofjia  Jifiei,  or  tlie  teaching  of  the  Clmrch.  lie  who 
asserts  such  standant  to  be  necessary,  denias  the  perspicuity  of 
Scripture.  The  only  analoj^*  for  exposition  is  the  principle  that 
one  Scripture  cannot  contradict  anotlier;  a  unity,  a  homogeneous 
whole,  is  formed  by  the  believing  investigator  out  of  the  really 
canonical  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  by  this  analofjia  fidei 
even  the  teaching  of  the  Church  must  l)e  judged.  To  reverse  this 
process  woidd  be  to  subject  Scripture  to  the  Church,  whereas  it  is 
God's  word  that  makes  the  Churcli.*f 

2.  Still  more  clearly  does  the  independence  of  faith  in  relation 
to  the  written  wonl  appear  in  this,  that  when  once  faith  has  been 
kindled  by  the  Spirit  through  the  word,  this  faith  has,  in  the  second 
place,  the  right  and  dut)'  of  developing  and  applying  the  knowledge 
it  has  acquu-ed ;  a  process  which  certainly  depends  on  the  correct 
derivation  of  that  which  is  developed  from  the  true  faith,  not  on 
the  posaibihty  of  showing  the  truths  thus  develo|)ed  to  >>e  verbally 
laid  down  in  Scripture.  Christian  preacliing,  h^-muody,  and  art  also, 
all  operate  as  God's  word,  though  they  must  ever  allow  themselves 
to  be  measured  by  the  standard  nf   the  canonical  wonl  of  Scripture. 

3.  But  most  clearly  does  tlie  relative  indei>endence  of  faith,  even  in 
the  presence  of  Scripture,  ajipear  in  that  criticism  or  judgment  which 
Luther  ascribes  to  faith  in  regard  of  the  canon,  and  whioh  lie  himself 
exercised  nnstintingly.  Thus,  without  denying  the  authenticity  of 
the  Kpistle  of  'Tames,  he  always  denied  its  canonicity.  Similarly  he 
treated  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Ajiocalypse,  though  on 
the  latter  he  subsequently  (1545),  passed  a  more  favourable  judg- 
ment. Nay,  even  of  an  ai^ument  of  Paul  in  Galatians  ho  saya 
that  it  is  too  weak  to  prove  his  point  He  makes  no  difficulty  in 
allowing,  that  in  externals  not  only  Stephen  but  the  sacred  writers 

•  Works,  iii.  2f ;  is.  867, 1301 ;  x.  <fil ;  «.  256;  xii.  1100. 
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ihfirnfiH\\eH  have  (uTien  into  inaccuracies.  The  worth  of  the  OW 
Tfcstairifcnt  w  not  diminished  in  his  eves  by  the  concessicm  that 
fteveral  of  itii  jjieces  have  Ix^n  worked  np  bv  varions  hands.  What 
Toatten  it,  he  auks,  with  reference  to  the  Pentateuch,  if  Moses  did 
not  write  it  ?  And  of  the  prophets  be  says,  that  they  studied 
Moses  and  each  otlier's  works,  and  that  thLs  study  conditioned  the 
fonii  in  wliich  tliey  wrote  down  the  thoughts  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  if  these  good  and  true  teachers  and  searchers 
of  Sf;ripture  mmeiiTacs  built  up  much  "hay,  wood,  and  stubble," 
as  well  as  "  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,"  still  the  foundation 
is  there,  and  everything  else  wiU  be  consumed  by  the  fire  of  that 
day ;  for  so,  he  urges,  we  deal  with  the  writings  of  Augustine,  &c. 
In  the  ()\il  Testament  he  particularly  prizes  Genesis  :  it  is  the  source 
from  which  all  subsequent  prophets  flowed;  Kings  are  much  more 
trastworthy  than  Chronicles ;  Ecclesiastes  is  adulterated,  and  is  not 
the  work  of  Solomon,  &c. ;  Esther,  too,  he  deems  uncanouical ;  he 
would  Ixj  glad  if  it  and  the  Maccabees  were  not  extant,  "  for  they 
Judai/e  too  much,  and  have  much  heathenish  naughtiness."* 

This  testing  of  .Scripture  by  faith  may  also  result  in  one  portion  of 
Scripture  having  liigher  worth  and  higher  inspii-ation  than  another. 
For  we  see  that  Luther  recognises  in  Scripture  not  merely  something 
divine  biit  sometliing  human,  sometimes  even  something  purely 
human.  The  German  Keformer  unquestionably  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  word  of  God  and  Holy  Scripture,  not  merely  in  the 
/(/rm  but  also  in  the  2'>itrport  of  the  message.  In  the  New  Testament 
he  culls  the  fourtli  Gospel  the  unique,  tender,  chief  Gospel,  fur  prefer- 
able to  the  other  three ;  as  also  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  Peter  stand 
far  above  these  last.  On  the  whole,  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of 
ildliii,  the  Kj>istle3  of  Paul,  especially  those  to  the  Romans,  Galatians, 
and  ICiiiiesiaiis,  and  1  Peter,  are  to  his  mind  the  books  which  show 
(Jhrist,  and  teach  all  that  is  needful  and  useful. 

ih.'uce  lu!  (-an  consistently  say,t  "So,  if  any  one  urge  thee  with 
sayings  which  talk  of  works,  and  which  thou  canst  not  rhyme  with 
the  otliei-s,  thou  must  answer,  *  Because  Christ  himself  is  the  treasure 
■which  has  bought  mc,  I  dou't  want  any  sayings  of  Scripture  ■\vhere- 
witli  to  sot  ui»  tlie  righteousness  of  works,  and  so  place  the  righteous- 
ness of  faitli  beneath  it.  For  I  have  on  my  side  the  Master  and  Lord 
of  Scriiiture,  with  whom  I  hold,  and  know  that  he  will  not  lie,  nor 
lead  mc  astray;  and  you  may  bawl  as  hotly  as  you  please  that  I 
nmke  Scripture  contradict  itself.  Though,  indeed,  it  is  impossible 
that  Scrii)ture  should  contradict  itself:  only  foolish,  climisy,  obstinate 
hypocrites  fancy  that  it  does  so.' " 

Put,  side  by  side  with  such  bold  positions;  lie  asserts  "vsith  equal 
clearness, — 

•  Uiiart.  t  "W^orks,  Tiii.  2138. 
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II.  The  essential  independence  of  Scripture,  in  relation  to  faith  and 
the  Church. 

It  was  hifltory  tliat  especially  sliowed  to  Luther  the  necessity  of 
this.  The  lioiaiah  Church  had  shown  how  easily  oral  tradition 
becomes  impure,  and  how»  tmder  such  circuio^tances,  continuous 
belief  in  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  necessarily 
serves  only  to  cli»ak  and  justify  errfjr,  inasmuch  us  it  resuU-s  in  doing 
violence  to  Scripture,  as  if  Scripture  had  to  borrow  light  from  the 
church,  instead  of  sufficing  to  t-xphiin  itself 

These  dangers  of  arbitrary  subjectivity,  which  are  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  the  fact  that  a  collective  I'erson,  tlie  Church,  snl)- 
stitut^  itself  for  true  objectivity  and  for  God,  Luther  recognised,  even 
when  fanatic  subjectivity  disguised  itself  in  a  Pi*otestaiit  dress.  Clearly 
perceiving  the  essential  identity  of  fanaticism  and  Knmanlsni,  he  said, 
"  Papatus  siiupUciter  est  merus  enthusiasmus."  To  secure  true  C-hris- 
tian  objectivity,  on  wliich  the  whole  Chuivh,  as  well  a-s  eaidi  iudividual, 
must  depend,  if  they  are  to  be  C'hristian,he  deems  Scripture  necessary; 
and  for  the  ver^*  purpose  of  excluding  aibitrary  interpretation,  he 
ri*([uircs  the  cxiHisitiou  of  the  faith  to  be  founded  on  grammar,  and 
conducted  according  to  general  linguistic  laws.  It  is  in  the  very 
essence  of  faith,  which  is  not  yet  sight,  but  boMs  to  hist<iric  revela- 
tion, that  Luther  sees  the  necessity  of  Holy  "Writ.  All  true  regenera- 
tion is,  in  liis  judgment,  conditioned  and  profluced  by  the  Word,  the 
saeranientfi,  and  Christian  fellowship ;  but  all  these  are  tlie  work  of  the 
historic  Clirist,  and  through  thera  only  is  regeneration  conuucted  with 
the  hi.storic  ajipt*amuce  of  Jesus  on  eartli.  The  union  of  the  di\"ine 
and  human  in  Christ's  person  is  an  historic  and  penuaiient  power, 
exerting  itself  tbi-ougli  the  message  conceruuig  Christ;  not  that  this 
mcs-sage  takes  the  place  of  Christ,  but  tJuit  He  acts  through  it. 
Hence  Luther  calls  Scripture  the  aap^  X^xorou  ;  hence  he  feiirs,  as  the 
result  of  a  teaching  concerning  the  written  won!  which  is  indifferent 
to  the  external  word,  the  dissolution  of  all  tnie  doctrine  concerning 
Christ,  after  the  manner  either  oi  the  Pocet^c  or  of  the  Ebionit«s ; 
i.  <^,  by  denying  the  reality  either  of  Clirist's  human  or  of  his  di%-ine 
nature.  Oidy  by  means  of  these  historic  documents  can  we,  sepa- 
rated from  Him  by  so  many  centuries,  lay  hold  on  the  historic  Christ ; 
he,  therefore,  who  despises  the  testimony  of  Scriptiu*e  to  Christ,  and 
undonalues  the  sacrament,  is  really  wip])iug  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  and  evajiorating  Christianity  into  a  more  idea.  Hence 
Luther  calls  the  word  of  Scripture  the  true  star  tlmt  guides  to  Clirist ; 
tlie  swaddling-clothes  or  manger  in  which  He  was  laid:*  hence  he 
says,  "in  the  wonls  of  the  apostles  dwell  Christ's  passion  and  resur- 
rection, heaveUjaud  eternal  life.  Our  Lord  Jesus  C^irlst  says  He  hath 
•  Works,  nil.  313;  xxii.  87. 
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set  the  forgivencaa  of  flina  in  the  word  like  a  jewel  in  its  frame/'* 
Fanatics  destroy  the  connection  between  the  eternal  Word  and  tbe 
written  wonl,  jind  thus  irajieril  the  permanent  rerelation  of  the 
otvmal  AV'ord.  Hence  Luther  is  iudi>^mnt  when  he  hears  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  ciilled  an  empty  sound  and  vnice,  or  when 
the  inner  wortl  is  opposed  to  tlie  exteniftl  word,  as  though  the 
two  had  a  dilVercnt  import  from  each  otlier,  or  aa  thougli  the  one 
were  effective  without  the  other.  The  extenial  word  is  the  expression 
of  approaching  or  present  grace ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  hist^mc  Ixxiy 
which  grace  has  assmned  agreeably  to  its  historic  diaracter;  aiMi  thus 
Scripture  {losseflses  an  inherent  elticacy.  God  speaks  to  man  through 
the  external  word,  and  does  not  speak  except  through  it.  Unques- 
tionably he  maintains  the  differeuce  between  tbe  living  and  creative 
Woivl  of  Owl  and  the  written  word,  and  excludes  any  ma^^o  operation 
of  tlw  latter  by  the  forcible  remark  that  the  written  won!  is  not  uni- 
versally efficacious.  Yet  the  efficacious  Word  will  not  work  without 
it  He  docs  not,  however,  conceive  that  God's  woixl  exists  only  in 
Scripture,  any  more  than  he  conceives  all  to  be  God's  word  which  ia ' 
contained  in  Scripture.  The  first  thing  is  the  essential  Word  (A^oc), 
in  which  dwells  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead  ;  the  utterpr  of  tlus 
Word  is  God.  liut  the  essential  Word  is  also  a  self-uttering  word :  aU 
creatures  are  so  many  living  signs  of  the  Word  of  God.t  Yet  tbe 
divine  utttirance  in  the  world  is  various.  It  is  always  a  revealijig;J 
uttemnce :  but  it  is  one  thing  when  (Jod  reveals  Himself  only  in  luir| 
power  or  holinens,  another  when  He  discloses  Himself  also  in  his  | 
and  tnith.  The  last  alone  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  fullest  sense^f 
fi)r  Owl  is  the  GtKtd  Being.  Hence  it  is  in  the  essential  Word  inodfl 
Flesh  that  the  revelation  of  God  after  his  own  heart,  the  word  out  of 
the  dnpths  of  his  heart,  is  given.  Scrijtture  is  the  testimony  of 
revelaliou,  and  hence  it  brings  to  us  tlio  word  of  God.  Yet  tll6* 
word  of  God  did  not  commence  with  Scripture.  Christ  is  tha 
essential  AVord,  ojKjrating  tlirough  the  Spirit,  and  to  him  the  word, 
of  ScTii)ture  leatis.  Ihit  l.uther  sees  the  word  of  God  in  the  thought 
and  spiritual  acts  of  faith  as  well  as  in  Scripture.  What  the  believer 
speaks  and  does  under  tlio  influence  of  Christ's  Spirit  is  a  word  of 
God,  even  more  than  that  which  the  creature  ipso  facto  is  and  dixjs ; 
for  "what  is  bom  of  Spirit  is  spirit"  Hent'e  he  often  speaks  of 
prcnching,  and  that  not  limited  to  the  express  words  of  Scripture,  and 
of  tlic  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  Church,  ns  being  words  of  God. 
Heitue  he  could  assign  so  free  and  lofty  a  position  to  Christian  science 
art,  and  teaching ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  obsene,  that  as  a  latei*  peric 
foi^ot  this  eternal  self-renewal  and  rejuvenescence,  this  fructifying  of 
the  word  in  the  spirits  of  the  faitliful,  so  did  it  likewise  degrade 
•  Work*,  xiii.  1188,  1198.  f  Ihid.,  xi.  217;  xxu.  871. 
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Scripture  itself  into  a  mere  dead  external  law.     And  this  brings 
U8  to — 

III.  The  internal  connection  of  Scripture  and  faith,  notwithstand- 
ing their  nnitual  iudepeudencti. 

If  we  now  ask.  How  cait  faith  depend  on  Scriptui-e,  and  yet  havo 
to  determine  the  cauonicity  of  each  port  of  Scriptnre,  this  determina- 
tion nvptiring  to  he  made,  in  each  case,  on  grounds  of  histcjric  and 
critical  reaearch,  which  are  independent  of  faith  ?  the  solution  of  this 
diilicuUy,  wluuh  seems  to  involve  reasonin*,'  in  a  circle,  may  be  found 
in  the  idea  that  Scriptiu'c,  by  its  import  and  message,  has  a  meaning 
for  the  fnitli  which  is  to  be  called  into  existence  htfon-  it  becomes  an 
authoritative  rule,  as  it  becomes  for  faith  when  already  existing. 
Scripture  of  itself  points  to  faith,  to  the  rise  of  which  it  is  auxiliary, 
as  a  means  of  grace,  and  requires  faith  for  its  preservation,  critical 
ascertainment,  and  exposition.  On  the  other  hand,  faitli,  by  its  very 
notion,  refers  us  to  Scripture  and  its  authority.  Let  us  examine  each 
of  these  jwints  separately. 

1.  Scripture  requires,  according  to  Luther,  not  merely  reception  into 
the  memory  or  intellect  {^fide^  historim,  or  assen^vji) ;  it  reiiuires  a 
personal  assent  to  its  value  by  means  of  personal  experience,  and  this 
can  only  be  given  when  faith  resigns  itself  to  Scripture  with  perfect 
confidence.  This  trustful  aticeptance  is  by  no  means  blind  submis- 
sion :  nor  is  it  that  kind  of  certainty  which  is  ]M-odueed  by  the  Scri]i- 
ture  message  when  it  lias  been  once  for  all  appropriated  to  himself  by 
the  believer.  Full  and  divine  certainty  works  only  in  the  faith 
which  !ias  already  laid  hold  of  Christ.  Yet,  through  the  power  of 
grace,  and  the  attraction  of  the  Scripture  message,  a  certainty  of  the 
duty  of  believing  may  be  engendered,  which  shall  be  e<inal  to  any 
other  religious  or  moral  certainty  of  this  grade  of  tlie  divine  life — nay, 
in  80  far  superior  to  any  other,  as  all  healthy  progi-ess  depends  on  the 
rulfdnient  of  tlie  duty  of  believing. 

But  witii  the  new  consciousness  introduced  by  that  experience  of 
salvation  wliich  belongs  fco  faith,  comes  the  power  of  vision  to  which 
Scripture  opens  itself,  after  man,  on  his  ]>art,  has  thi*own  himself  open 
to  Scripture.  Now  be  begins  to  uudcrstixnd  and  appreciate  Scripture 
properly,  imd  now  faith  can  do  that  for  Scripture  which  Scripture 
needs.  As  faith  has  insight  for  what  is  Christian,  as  it  can  dis- 
tinguish what  is  for  Christ  and  what  is  against  Christ,  it  must  have 
a  right  tu  judge  the  canon.  Any  canonical  ^vTiting  not  cnntaiuiug 
l.'hrist,  or  ha\ing  no  reference  to  Christ,  would  not  be  Holy  Writ. 
Thus  Luther  awards  to  faith  a  right  of  judging  the  cauou  ou  giouuda 
not  arbitrary,  but  objective  and  dogmatic,  and  quite  distinct  from  any 
investigations  of  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  its  parts.  Not 
as  though  Scripture  must  contain  nothing  but  what  is  already  com- 
VOL.  ui,  2  B 
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prised  in  the  consciouauees  of  faith ;  in  thst  case  faith  would  be  quite 
indejtenclent  of  Scriptm-e,  aud  the  latter  would  have  no  nuthorily 
whatever.  But  though  Scripture  uiay  contcibute  to  the  eurichius  aud 
pxirifyiiiy  of  the  conscious nes-s  of  faitli,  it  must  not  toutradict  ftiitli  in 
thoso  points  which  constitute  faitli,  and  of  whicli  fuith  [josscsscs  au 
historical  di\"ine  assurance.  In  a  wonl,  the  right  of  faith  to  judge  and 
criticise  Scrintiu-c  is  an  aJlogetlicr  nej:»H.tive  riglit,  reducing  itself  to 
thfi  deoial  of  canonical  authoiity  to  all  that  would  contradict  faith. 
And  as  faith  must  agree  with  Scriptxu'e,  ikis  judyifuni  of  Scripiitn  by 
faith  reduces  iteelf  idtimately  to  a  judgment  of  Scriptttrc  hy  iVi^f. 
Tlxus  Luther  lays  down  a  canon  within  the  canon,  by  the  principle 
tliat  Chiist,*a8  the  centre  of  Holy  Writ,  is  the  measure  of  its  canon- 
icity.  To  the  power  of  interpreting  itseli'  which  he  ascribes  to  Scrip- 
ture coiTcsponrls,  in  his  system,  the  power  of  Scripture  to  decide  what 
is  really  Scriptui-e, 

2.  But  as  Scripture  promotes  feith,  fonning  with  it  a  "  Bible  in  the 
heart"  (to  use  an  expression  of  ITarniH,  a  writer  who  more  Uma  any 
other  reproduces  Luther's  spirit),  so  does  faith  require  Scripture  as 
well  for  its  continuance  as  for  its  origination.  Por  although  the 
word  of  God,  even  in  the  form  of  mere  oral  teaching,  may  awaken 
faith,  yet  all  evangelic  tewhijig  must  be  referable  to  the  Ktanilai-d  of 
apostolic  testimony,  and  this  exists  only  in  Scripture.  And  the  proof 
that  the  word  preached  agrees  with  Scripture  must  be  cApable  of 
being  given  at  any  moment,  in  onler  that  ooch  individual  may  com- 
pare witli  Scripture  his  belief  and  the  teaching  to  which  he  listens. 
Hence  Lxrther  would  f^ve  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  huty. 
Of  course,  to  the  man  who  has  not  yet  airived  at  faith  in  Clorist, 
the  authority  of  Scripture  can  only  be  assured  exUmally.  But 
when  once  faith,  the  purport  and  drift  of  the  Gospel  message,  is 
created,  Scripture  itself  acquires  a  new  position  and  far  higher  viUue ; 
it  becomes  an  authority  recognised  not  merely  on  external,  but  on 
internal  grounds,  and  indeifcudcut  of  an>i:hing  but  itself.  Faith  is 
simply  tlie  eye  which  discovers  its  diWnc  puiport ;  it  traces  that  which 
has  been  spoken  by  the  Spirit^  and  ascribes  inspiration  to  the  sacred 
writers.  But  Lutlier  does  not  conceive  the  Holy  Ghost  as  dictating 
the  very  wonls  to  those  writers,  as  to  so  many  amanuenses :  the 
illumination  of  the  Spirit  produced  that  knowledge  of  the  economy 
of  salvation  which  the  apostles  and  other  sacred  ^vriters  i>o3ses8ed, 
and  this  knowledge  involved  tliB  clothing  of  divine  truth  in  humaii 
exprcitsion.  This  combination  of  the  divine  and  human,  wliich  on 
the  side  of  the  inlcUeci  Is  not  exclusively  attflchcd  to  the  moral  and 
teligiona  attainments  of  the  sacred  %\TiteTs,  continues  indeed  during 
the  process  of  A^Titing;  but  in  tlmt  purely  human  act  Ujc  sacred 
writers  derive  their  historic  material  not  &*om  the  illumination  of  the 
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Spirit,  but  fiH)in  the  usual  sources  of  historic  truth,  though  th(^r  *Jo 
sift,  amm^'H,  and  place  in  tUie  light  their  liistoriu  materials  by  the 
power  ami  acconliiig  to  the  measure  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Fur- 
ther, t!ie  superiority  of  Scriptui'e  is  not  to  be  sought  iu  its  alone 
having  a  divine  spirit;  for  its  superiority  consists  in  this  vcr)-  tiling, 
that  by  its  witness  it  continues  for  ever  to  beget  such  spirit.  As 
there  is  but  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  so  is  there  but  one  Spirit, 
wliich  enlightened  the  apostles,  and  still  enlightens  the  Church ;  but 
tliis  tmity  of  spirit,  so  far  from  dispensing  with  the  standard  authority 
of  Scripture,  only  makes  that  standard  recognisable. 

Hence,  further,  the  importance  of  Scripture,  not  merely  to  wurrtain 
the  fiiitJi,  bat  also  to  iiauriah  and  iit4rr€<isc  it.  What  is  born  mtust 
grow:  growth  depends  on  sustenance}  and  the  sustenance  of  luith, 
again,  is  drawn  from  the  same  source  which  produced  faith,  viz., 
Scripture.  Agaiu,  faith  is  indeed  rich,  for  it  poBseases  Christ,  and  in 
Him  all  wi.sdom  implicitly;  uotliiug  from  without  can  tlierefore  be 
wanting  to  it.  But  that  which  faith  possesses  in  principle  or  germ, 
is  not  on  tliat  account  necessarily  developed  into  definite  and  con- 
scious {wssession ;  for  there  still  ivuiaiim,  yea,  even  for  the  Injliever, 
the  possibility  of  error,  nay,  of  a  concatenation  of  error.  Hence  faith 
recognises  Scripture  not  merely  as  the  food  by  which  it  is  maintained, 
but  as  the  sure  guide  and  rule  according  to  which  it  is  developed,  and 
by  which  it  must  judge  of  its  own  purity  and  soundness.  Not  in 
spite  of,  but  by  virtue  of,  that  which  it  already  has,  docs  faith  yield 
itself  to  be  instructed  by  Christ  and  Ids  apostles.  The  process  of 
combining  faith  with  the  word  of  God  must  therefore  be  continuous ; 
we  must  be  always  reconciling  Scripture  and  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, iu  order  to  ohtain  that  full  and  umloubting  certainty  which 
consists  in  the  union  of  the  puraoual  and  subjective  with  the  objective 
woixl  id'  God  in  Scripture. 

Thus  the  certainty  and  joy  of  faith  is  not  suspended  for  Luther 
by  allowing  criticisju  all  its  rights ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
Scriptiire  We  in  value  and  authority  by  the  emphasis  he  lays  on 
faith,  but  rather  gains  in  these  respects,  inasmuch  as  Scrij)ture  lie- 
comes  an  internal  authority  with  which  faith  cunnnt  dispense. 

Certainly  this  question,  more  especially,  remained  misuttle<l,  whether 
the  importance  nf  Scripture  for  the  rise  and  progress  of  faith  is  not 
imiJerillLHl  by  the  unlimited  jxjwer  granted  t<t  criticism  nf  cidliug  tdl 
Scripture  into  ipieation  ?  And  such  points  could  only  he  detennined 
when,  in  the  development  of  a  scientific  criticism,  it  had  been  per- 
ceived that  there  ore  laws  and  limits  of  historical  criticism  inlieront 
in  its  nature. 

In  condnsion,  let  ns  oast  a  glance  at  the  practical  breadth  and 
fulness  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  as  they  are  embodied  in 
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Luther's  teaching.     From  the  princii)]e  that,  iii  the  true  Cluistian, 
faith  must  be  at  one  w*ith  Scripture,  Huwed  Luther's  doctrine  of  the 
uuiversal  priesthood  of  all  believers,  a  principle  impljang  the  rejection 
of  the  Komish  theory  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  sacrament  of  orders, 
the  Catholic*  basis  of  nil  the  saci-aniHiits.    The  immediate  connection 
of  wxch  Christian  with  God  throui^h  faitli  excluded  all  dominion  over 
the  faith  on  the  part  of  man  or  any  other  creature,  and  conseriueutly 
all   relimice  ou  and  adoration  of  the  saints:   the  mediation   of  a 
lieaveuly  as  well  as  that  of  an  earthly  hkrarchy  M'iia  I>anished.     <*u 
tlic  other  hand,  any  me*liation  through  certain  adioiis,  snch,  f.  ff.,  as 
tlie  Romish  sacraments  or  otlier  sacred  actions^  was  of  itsell'  con- 
demned by  the  principle  of  faith,  because  an  effect  produced  ex 
operafo  would  dispense  with  faith.    SpeciiUly  tlie  sacrament  of  pcuanc 
tlie  most  practically  and  extensively  efficacious  of  all  in  the  Romish 
system,  was  wniplettly  transfonneil,  ur  ratlicr  alH)lished,   in  conse- 
quence of  the  doctrine  of  faith  ;  its  iirst  part,  auricular  confession,  was 
paralyzed,  partly  because  true  humility  and  penitence,  which  belon;^ 
to  faith,  iruist  recogiuso  ihv  sheer  impossibility  of  recollecting  and 
confessing  each  single  sin,  pui-tly  Ijecausc,  even  were  such  recollection 
and  confession  possible,  it  would  be  far  too  shallow  a  procedure  to 
dwell  on  sinjjle  acts,  instead  of  examining  one's  state  as  to  belief  and 
unbeUef,   from  which  How  the  isolated  acts ;   and   finally,  with  the 
mediatorial  position  of  the  priest  falls  away  tlie  necessity  of  con- 
fessing to  a  priest.     Satis/actions,  or  works  to  satisfy  or  atone  for  sin. 
wore  disclaimcil  by  the  princijile  of  faith,  because  grace  was  seen  to  be 
free,  and  to  impart  itself  inxispective  of  works,  either  past  or  future. 
Finally,  the  judicial  power  of  the  priest,  in  the  retaining  or  remitting 
of  sins,  gave  way  before  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  God  proffers 
and  promises  grace  to  man  through  the  Gospel,  without  reqidring  any 
human  mediation,  which  might  inlerefere  with  the  validity  of  the 
protfer,  or  with  the  immediacy  of  the  relation  between  Go*l  and  us. 
Tlie  fidmiiiisfrftfivn,  of  the  GosixjI,  its  due  and  uuadulterated  procla- 
mation. &c.,  Is  the  only  tiling  with  which  the  Church  is  entrusted  in 
this  ies]>ect.     Similarly,  all  individual  ur  particidarrmr.?,  e.g.,  those  of 
poverty,  chastity,  &c.,  are  mergtid  iu  the  (uie  vow  which  extends  itself 
over  the  Christian's  whole  life,  the  vow  of  perfectly  resigning  himself 
to  God  in  Christ. 


Turning  now  to  the  illation  between  tlie  princiides  of  the  Keformu- 
tiou,  ami  the  various  domains  of  mind  an<ii  ninmls,  we  shall  perceive 
that  a  quite  new  view  of  the  world  and  of  society  resulted  from  it. 

Fur  sciiiH'-f  the  Kefonnation  made  a  new  and  bi-oail  pathway,  not 
merely  negatively,   by  breaking  the  yoke  of   alien    and   external 
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autlaority,  Lut  also  positively ;  inasmuch  as  faith,  with  its  internal 
assuraucii  in  religion,  is  the  protot>iie  of  that  certainty  M-Iiich  science 
should  aim  at  in  the  territory  of  the  intellect.  To  meiUul  jikUomphy 
it  gave  a  most  potent  impulse :  nor  is  it  accidental  that  only  after 
the  Iteforniation  diil  mental  philosopliy  attain  an  indeiiemlent  nn«l 
vigorous  development;  for  while  the  Greek  and  l?oman  Churches 
lay  no  stress  on  jjereonal  assurance,  and  lience  continue  in  the  domain 
of  mere  external  authority,  the  endeavour  to  attain  full  certainty 
in  matters  of  philosophic  as  well  as  of  religious  speculation  is  a 
lK?ciiliarly  Protestant  trait.  For  historic  science,  the  Kefonuatiou 
was  of  the  highest  moment ;  the  wish  for  certainty  here  also  im- 
pelling men  to  investigate  the  sources.  Not  merely  sacred,  hut 
classical  phihlogi/  was  assiduously  pi-omoted  both  by  Lutlier  and 
Alelancthon ;  the  former  devoting  Ids  eflbrt-s  peciUiarly  to  the  erectiou 
of  jjrinmry  schools,  the  latter  to  tlie  foundation  of  gymnasia:  and 
it  may  Ijg  truly  said,  that  the  ciUtivation  of  cliissical  and  oriental 
philology  in  (jlennany  is  chiefly  due  to  the  Keformation. 

Still  more  important  is  the  foi'm  given  to  science  by  the  KcformatioD. 

Tlie  C'hristian  Church  had  set  \ip  a  number  of  dogin:i.s>  but  with 
little  sense  of  their  connection  or  relative  imi)ortance  ; — and  naturally ; 
for  so  long  as  the  external  authority  of  the  Church  was  the  sole 
ground  of  belief,  everythijig  taught  by  the  Church  came  witli  like 
recommendation  and  on  equal  footing.  But  now  all  dogmas  were  sub- 
jected to  a  scrutiny,  which  accepted  them  only  in  so  far  as  they  were 
to  he  found  in  Scripture,  and  which  grouped  lliem,  according  to  their 
respective  inipoiiance,  round  the  great  central  message  of  salvation. 
Hence  living  faith  in  Christ  resulted  in  the  scientific  principle  of  tlie 
evaluation  and  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Scripture 
message^  according  to  their  place  and  uuportamre  with  respect  to 
Christ.  And  thus  Luther's  doctrine  of  justilication,  by  creating 
scientific  theology,  contributed  to  scientific  arrangement  in  all  other 
subjects. 

In  m(fraiii,  also,  tlie  Keformation  created  the  possibility  of  a  renovated 
system. 

Sliirtiug  fix)m  the  necessary  connection  between  sa\'ing  faith  and 
holiness,  which  is  well  expressed  in  Luther's  dictum,  "/VfA-s  ^la 
jttMiJicaf.,  8cd  fides  non  est  solitaria"  Luther  recognised  the  immenae 
iraportftiicc  of  the  mond  bonds  which  constitute  marriage,  the  fundly, 
and  the  State;  and  clearly,  though  not  scientilically,  developed  (in 
his  "  Volkstafel,"  or  Primer)  the  duties  therefrom  resulting. 

Tlie  three  real  holy  ordei*s  are,  in  his  opinion, — (1)  the  Church, 
in  which  he  distinguishes  Ijctweeu  teachers  and  hearers;  (2)  the 
State,  with  its  corresponding  unity  of  rulers  aud  subjects ;  (3)  the 
family,  including  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants. 
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llie  idea  of  nuuriage  waa  purified  by  Luther  from  that  deprecifttioa 
of  its  plt^'sicid  bagis  wbieli  liod  crept  into  Catholicism,  partly  from 
the  notion  of  celibnoy  being  morally  superior,  partly  frv>in  the  doctriiifl 
tlmt  marriage  only  becomes  a  moral  union  by  virtue  of  a  special  sacm- ' 
inLMitol  act 

£L'iiig  iu  itself  iudepeadent  of  the  moral  ^'orth  of  the  f»air,  nay. 
valid  when  one  of  the  jiarties  is  even  au  iulidel,  in  its  esstmce 
manin^B  is  a  merely  civil  coattact.  Yet  this  contract  should  be 
aanditted,  in  the  cose  of  Christiana,  by  tlie  word  of  God  and  laith. 
Ami,  Uhj'istiunity  apart,  Luther  estueiund  marria^  not  memJy  a 
physical  but  a  mond  relat  ion ;  a  holy  onter  without  sjicramcut ;  a  bond 
indisHoluble  except  by  duatli.  Yet,  "  fur  the  hardness  uf  mun's  hearts  " 
lie  allowed  ihvorce.  not  merely  in  cases  of  iropvtfa,  but  of  dxxeriio 
•malitiom  and  of  dcnegatio  debiti. 

The  famUy  ia  transKgured  by  faith  into  a  ilomestic  church,  in 
which  the  father  is  priesL  The  greatest  stress  was  laid  by  Luther 
on  the  etliu^tion  of  fprla  as  well  as  l)oys:  by  his  influence  schools 
were  introduced  into  the  Ai-ticles  of  Visitation  in  Klectoral  Saxouy ; 
and  he  gave  aa  much  attention  to  schools  of  primary  instruction  as 
Melancthon  did  to  more  advanced  seminaries  of  learning. 

The  uTfs  were  valued  by  Luther,  not  merely  as  they  luight  promote 
the  immediate  interest's  of  the  Church,  but  for  theii'  general  plastic 
influence  on  the  miml  Never  did  he  iillow  his  cheerftil  sense  of  tlie 
beautiful  to  be  vitiated  by  mere  utilitarianism,  or  by  that  gloomy 
view  which  sees  in  the  wodd  nothing  but  vanity  and  the  tiint  of  sin. 
By  composini;  hymns  and  muflic,  more  esijecially  chimde^  he  not 
merely  patroniaed  but  cultivated  art,  and  gave  congregational  psalmotly 
that  leading  part  in  evangelic  worship  which  it  has  ever  since  re- 
tained in  Ourmany. 

Itut  it  was  especiidly  the  State  which  rose  to  dignity  and  independ- 
ence by  the  Iteformation.  Though  Luther  strongly  asserted  the 
difference  betwet-u  (Jlinruh  and  State,  withdrawing  from  the  latter 
all  control  over  spiritual  things  and  conscience,  he  did  not  consider 
the  State  a  mere  pmfane  thing,  but  a  divine  and  holy  institutioiu 
The  Chun^h  is  as  little  to  override  the  State  as  the  State  to  overrule 
the  Church.  Goveminenfc  cannot  give  laws  to  the  soul,  but  it  may 
require  obedience  in  what  concerns  the  body.  Sti  far  from  being 
revolutionary,  the  liefonnatiou  asserted,  with  a  Liiliicrto  imknowu 
power,  the  y'lM  divmum  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

Yet  Luther  was  uu  HUjiporter  of  despotism.  *'  The  Ousjxd,"  hu  said, 
"  does  not  aboliali,  but  nonlirm  natural  laws."  Hence  the  magistrate 
is  to  den)and  obedience  only  within  the  Limits  of  tlio^  laws  on  which 
his  otlice  ivstA  "Government  Is  not  a  wild  beast;  it  does  not  exist 
for  the  purjwse  of  destroying  its  subjects  by  mad  tyraimy :  a  wild 
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heast  must  bo  deprivetl  of  the  power  of  doinjj  nuschief."  "There  is 
no  difference  batweeu  the  emperor  and  a  murtk-rei*  if  the  emperor 
exceeds  his  office  and  attempts  ()iHiiily  and  notoriously  to  do  violence: 
for  open  violence  does  away  with  all  i-eciprociU  duties  hetweeu  sub- 
jecta  and  sovereign"  (1539). 

Vet,  though  the  State  may  not  dictate  to  the  Chm'ch,  it  13  bound 
to  ai:t  tor  the  Church's  beneiit.  l^resuminj;  that  Iwth  rulera  and 
aulijects  are  Christians,  Lather  requires  that  Government  shall  pro- 
ccetl,  though  not  by  capital  punishment,  against  the  denial  uf  generally 
recognised  articles  of  faith  or  morals :  shall  tolerate  no  abominations, 
such,  ^-^-i  as  the  mass  or  image  woraliip ;  or  at  any  rate,  only  allow 
such  false  worship  to  be  piiictised  secrectly,  when  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  others.  jVnd  as  the  biaboiw  declined  n-'ionn,  and  tliere  Wiis  no 
attainable  Church  organization  whereby  reform  might  be  efi'ected,  he 
allowed  the  State  to  institute  measures  for  the  common  benefit,  and 
to  express  the  common  will  in  matters  ecclesia-sticid.  Yet  the  State 
must  not  perform  ecclesiastical  functions :  must  not  act  as  bishop  or 
■  preacher.  But  it  is  one  thin*j  to  preach,  nnuther  thing  to  appoint 
and  maintain  preachers. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  views  woidd  authorize  Government  to  put 
down  the  Gospel  if  Government  tlid  not  believe  it  to  be  the  Gospel, 
and  would  thus  create  in  each  country  a  struggle  wluch  could  only 
result  in  tlie  entire  suppression  of  one  or  the  other  party.  The 
admissibility  of  different  confessions  on  equal  terms  in  the  same 
couutiy  Mas  a  truth  beyond  the  age.  Periect  toleration  ^vas  iirst 
introtlucod  by  the  "  Great  Elector,"  who  in  tlus  respect  went  beyond 
tlie  views  of  the  Great  Reformer. 

Witli  regard  to  the  Chiu-ch,  Luther  never  withdrew  the  principle 
that  she  must  not  use  force :  "  Faith  is  free ;  comp\ilsion  cannot 
benefit  it :  heresy  is  si)iritual,  and  cannot  be  cut  with  the  sword, 
nor  burnt  with  fire."  At  first  he  did  not  wish  even  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  inlprfere  with  false  teacliers :  "  Let  tliem  preach  away  as  they 
list:  there  must  be  sects;  tlie  word  of  God  must  tight  and  sti'uggle. 
If  some  are  seduced,  it  is  the  fortune  of  war.  AVe  wl)o  wield  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  temporal  sword." 
But  subsequently  lie  ascribed  a  wider  right  of  inteiference  to  the 
State,  not  merely  ibr  the  preservation  of  order,  but  for  the  honour  of 
God,  whereby  a  very  indefinite  and  easily  abused  conception  of  its 
duty  was  set  up:  besides  wliioll,  the  administration  of  the  Church 
accidentally  devolved  to  the  civil  government  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  bishops  to  concur  with  the  Reformatitiu  ;  and  thus  these 
fine  principles  of  the  merely  spiritual  nature  of  the  struggle  between 
tnilh  and  error  became  illusory. 

lint  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Luther  not  endeavour  to  secure  a 
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proper  Church  government  ?  "Why  did  he  leave  the  arrangement  of 
these  matters  to  chance  or  fate  ?  Several  reasons  for  his  negligence 
may  be  assigned.  First,  he  held  the  principle  that  the  Church  pro- 
perly consists  only  of  real  believers,  v&rt  credenks,  and  as  these  can 
never  be  picked  out  from  the  mass,  they  cannot  have  a  polity.  This 
view  would  imply  that  the  polity  of  the  external  Church  is  no  real 
ecclesiastical  polity  at  all.  Yet  this  external  Church  polity  has  a 
connection  with  the  faith,  and  is  necessary  for  its  propf^ation;  it 
administers  the  external  means  of  grace,  preaching  and  the  sacra- 
ments, which  are  never  without  fruit.  Luther  oiight,  therefore,  to 
have  recognised  the  utility,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  arranging  the 
administration,  as  well  as  the  worship  of  the  Church,  after  the 
standard  of  God's  word  But  he  shrank  from  doing  this,  partly  from 
the  idea  above  expressed,  and  lest  he  should  thereby  cause  the  idea 
of  the  Church  to  retrograde  into  the  domain  of  the  merely  legal ; 
partly  because  he  knew  that  he  himself  possessed  no  special  gift  for 
organizing  and  arranging.* 

J.  A.   DORNER. 

*  The  traiulator  of  the  foregoing  paper  has  been  obliged  to  condense  and  abridge  it 
oonsiderably,  especially  in  its  latter  part,  to  suit  the  limits  of  the  Contemporary  Review  .- 
but  he  believes  that  he  has  in  no  instance  materially  altered  the  sense.  He  has  added 
aome  explanatory  notes,  for  which  he  is  responsible. 
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THK  nniTinier  nt  Rome  lias  lieeii  remark- 
ably fice,  tempered  with  many  rc- 
fn-shiag  sliowwra,  by  whioh  the  htat  was 
^t^tly  luitigatftd,  fercrs  kept  at  bay,  ind 
tho  croits  increiwed.  Tlie  hnrveat  lios  been 
abunijant,  the  vines  bftvc  yielded  largely, 
oDi]  the  niues  ore  beyond  cbc  avoroge  iu 
ijUBUlity  iind  in  uualily.  The  Ottoumli, 
or  Oct"bL'r  festivols,  which  are  a  kind  of 
nutumu  eaniival  of  the  common  ])eo]ilc, 
have  beon  uuusunny  guy.  Kvery  ThuTsJay, 
carria-^cs,  hidcu  with  men  and  women  in 
bright  coittainaH,  might  be  aeen  passing 
through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  the 
rillas  ad.JAncDt  to  thii  city  ;  and  under  the 
ilexes  and  stone  piuuK  the  air  rang  willi 
glad  Toicen,  and  laughter,  ajid  bougs,  and 
the  tingling  tlirob  of  taniborineii ;  while 
many  a  merry  oomnauy  picniced  together, 
and  danced  the  aalterello,  and  came  back 
in  the  deepening  twilight,  abonting  and 
saluting  tlie  crowds  in  the  streets  as  they 
rcturni'd  home.  All  this  is  now  over. 
I>odgin<;-hoQse  keepot-n  and  shopkeepers 
are  waiting  in  anxious  sospeuse  for  the 
Arrival  of  strangers ;  but  few  have  as  yet 
arrived,  and  there  are  many  ominons 
shakingH  of  the  head  for  fear  Icftt  the 
cholera,  the  fumigations,  the  departure  of 
the  Pruich,  and  the  general  unsettled  con- 
dition of  things  here  may  kerp  them  away. 
This  would  be  a  serious  evil  to  the  trsdus- 
peoplc  and  pn/ftf/ni  di  ca-ie  at  Rome,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  live  upon  the  patronage 
of  travellers,  and  aercrely  feel  their  absence. 
iSat  besides  this,  there  are  many  other 


causes  of  anxiety  among  the  people,  and  a 
general  sense  of  depression  banga  over  the 
place.  Everywhtre  the  iiuestion  is  dis- 
cnseetl  whether  the  French  are  really  going 
sway,  or  whether  th^  apparent  prepara- 
tions are  only  a  trick  and  a  pretence. 
Already  we  hear  of  a  French  Comtnission. 
Whether  it  is  tn  have  any  existence  nobody 
knows,  and  nobody  knows  whnt  it  means. 
Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  rejil  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  French  really  intend  to 
leave  Rome  to  the  Romans.  Kvcry  week 
sees  the  departure  of  a  certnin  number  of 
the  soldiers.  The  materiaJ  of  war  in  being 
removed  ;  the  cannon  is  gone ;  and  the  fort 
of  Bt.  Angolo  is  already  disarmed.  Thus 
fur  none  of  those  "feelers"  which  the  Em- 
peror is  wont  t4)  put  forth  when  he  wishes 
to  avoid  bU  pledges  have  been  seen.  Ho 
luut  taken  no  expressed  advantage  of  em* 
bomissing  inoidents,  made  no  stand  upon 
mooted  i|uestions,  and  seems,  as  far  ns  onu 
can  judge,  to  intend  to  maintain  his  pro- 
mise to  Italy,  and  to  evucuate  Rome  at 
lost. 

The  great  question  llien  is,  What  will 
happen  T  Will  there  bo  a  revolution  f 
Wtll  blood  he  shed  in  the  streelsT  Will 
a  collision  occur  between  the  troops  and 
the  people!  Will  the  Italians  come  int 
Will  the  Pope  leave  Komo '  The  priests 
and  the  »<rn'  shake  in  their  shoes,  and  inti- 
cipate  all  sorts  of  oviU ;  and  even  the 
moderate  liberals  are  not  withivut  their 
fears.  All  depends  on  the  course  taken  by 
the  Government.    Tlie  liberal  party   are 
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imzioas  to  pnaerre  quiet,  Iniavinff  that 
their  true  policy  is  to  "Btanil  ami  wait." 
Thu  fear  o&  tb«ir  »ido  is  lent  the  {fhestiy 
IHirty  niny  try  to  provuko  a  collision,  in 
thehopo  of  tibU^iiiK  Franco  to  remcun  or  to 
return,  for  the  preservation  of  order.  The 
people  will  not  rise  onleas  nnder  Teryvaat 
proTOfiolion.  But  thisre  are  ftlenMBti  irfaioh 
oreftte  diAtnist  nml  doabt.  The  Zouarea, 
oomiKmcd  of  fon-i^i  Iroops,  and  rcpn»ent- 
uig  the  rctrojfTCKsive  piirtri  are  riolt-nt  ui 
theif  Itvliuf^  iiud  op|>ased  tu  thu  pt'ople. 
BeaiduH  tliL-ni  nru  the  troops  raided  by  the 
Pope^  and  componni  of  the  vrorbt  drept  of 
ilto  Italians,  and  strnogcrri,  whotto  appear- 
auco  aoiJ  expression  cxrito  aiiytbin^  but 
confidence.  Tliey  took  like  the  itwouiitagii 
of  tlto  pri.ttmx  anit  >;allcy!s.  It  is  fruiu  iheac 
that  duturliancvs  m^y  arise,  und  fr'>in  these 
alono.  Till-  pricitly  party  cauuot  count 
upon  the  Autibeg  l^^^jou.  This  leKian 
liax  alreaily,  at  Viterbo,  refoacd  to  taku 
f^ound  atfoiuBt  the  people,  when  they 
openly  rtfjoiced  iu  the  pleljisciu  at  Veuice, 
and  hung  out  their  taiiestries  and  banners 
ill  hoacuroftho  occasion: — and, when  urged 
by  the  P.i|»al  n-presentatlvei  to  sujipress 
such  deuioiiatratious,  doclarutl  tliat  it  was 
in  Italy  not  to  ojipretu  the  ]>eopl«,  but  aololy 
to  defend  the  person  of  the  Tone.  liut)id«a 
this,  it  is  rapidly  sufteriitf;  depletion  by 
datfrtioua,  and,  iu  ca.se  of  a  coUiatoit,  woulil 
probably  lake  port  with  the  pnoplo,  or  at 
tdifft  remain  neutral.  The  bett«r  opinion 
uemi^  on  tho  whole,  to  bo,  that  there  will 
be  no  violent  revolution,  but  that  at  last. 
when  it  cornea  to  the  worst,  the  Vq\m  will 
makfl  terms  with  Italy. 

Among  the  cnrdlnaU  are  two  parties— 
tlie  ana  ur^in^  hie  departun,  this  othara 
couaaelliuf;  him  not  to  leave  tho  ctt)'.  The 
Uomana  are  anxious  that  he  should  remain 
iu  Uome.  Ho  hiuiiwlf  is  by  uo  mBsus  dto- 
Ifoaed  tu  flight ;  ami  if  he  won*,  it  is  not  eas)' 
to  determine  on  a  phuso  of  rutuj^o  where  the 
evils  wotdd  bot  bti  ureat«r  than  ho  would 
Iiud  here.  He  could  be  nowhere  ao  inde- 
pendent OS  at  Kumo,  though  he  Hhuiild 
accept  the  protectorate  of  Italy.  Austria 
would  not  recL'ivo  him  willln^'ly,  even  if 
EihH  would  remvo  him  at  all.  Uis  lliglit 
to  Spain  would  Iw  tiiu  f^ij^nl  for  ruv<ilutiou 
Iheru.  HiB  position  at  )(altu  would  be 
ridiculous.  To  flc4!  ia  easy,  but  to  returu 
i»  diiUcutt.  The  experiment  at  Uaeta  was 
not  <iuti.ifHi'tory.  Though  at  tiineji,  goaded 
ou  all  sidtf^,  he  j^vea  way  to  noaaionate  ex- 
citement, and  denounces  Italy,  it  is  by  no 
nuuM  m;ro  tlut  he  \s  heartily  opfHWod  to 
conailiation.  Ho  remembers  thri  old  linya, 
when  hii  name  was  thewatch-cPt'  of  liberiy. 
Tho  old  Ainnd  of  "  Viva  rioNouo  !"  rings 
iu  his  memory.  As  Popo  ho  cannot  .lur- 
nnder  ;  on  man  he  is,  pbrhaiwi,  dilferently 
disposed.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  de- 
Diuuualiuus  uf  tlie  lust  Papal  ullucution  ia 
•  tba  ntJraiu  of  regret,  and  the  end  of  it  all 


is  a  bleasin;  far  Italy.      It  ia  plain  that. 

nothing  is  to  be  gained  Ity  flifcht.  Thic 
would  only  bo  an  invitation  to  the  Italiuu 
to  enter  Home,  and  tho  temporal  powor 
would  be  lost  forever.  1  cannot  doabt  tint 
he  will  remain.  But  in  the  meutiiiu^ 
haw  COIL  his  Cjovemment  support  itMlfT  Its 
hnoDces  are  in  a  state  of  ioextricable  con- 
fusion. There  is  no  money  ;  and  the  fooli 
alterotion  of  the  cnrrcuny,  which  hast 
place  this  summer,  hiu  only  render 
matters  worao.  We  hod  in  Kome  the  mo 
admirable  system  of  coinaf^  in  the  knovu^ 
world.  It  woa  a  simple  and  real  decimal ; 
one  hundred  haioccht,  or  ten  paala,  making 
a  Hcudo,  and  the  coin  practically  to  bo  _ 
answerinf;  to  its  name.  Iu  place  of  this  I 
FrriK'h  stmiii  decimal  hoalwen  snbstttntpd, 
the  unit  of  which  is  the  centime,  whi<.h  i^ 
only  on  ideid  cuiu,  not  utwd,  and  scarctdy  in 
rxistence,  Bva  of  which  niuke  a  sowt,  and 
Hve  franca  the  silver  dollar,  and  twenty 
francs  tho  gold  napoleon ;  in  all  of  which 
nuuiben  ihero  ii  nodei-tmal.  Tho  centime-^ 
must  always  be  rednreil  to  sous  to  be  l>rac-j 
tically  [laid,  and  must  always  be  pud 
grouns  of  five.  The  franc  itMlf  ii  ab 
small  as  a  ruprewutattve  of  laree 
and  tho  whole  system  is  iu  itself 
The  result  of  the  introiluction  of  this  ; 
coinage  into  lioroc  luia  been  nearly  to  douh 
the  prices,  one  franc  being  now  aaked 
what  was  previously  uuu  jwuK 

The  Uank  of  Kome,  wluch  is  a  privato 
bonk,  baa  been  Car  from  antiabuitory  in  its 
ndmiuiatratioa :  of  late  it  baa  been  given 
largely  toapeouUitii>n,  ami  boa  made  nunjp 
bad  debts,  by  which  it  is  very  mn 
crippled.  A  number  of  penwns,  to  > 
tthailndvaiiciMloonidderable  luUisi,tocuabh 
them  to  buy  up  the  proluctn  of  the  cimutiy,  i 
and  thus  forestall  tho  market  and  force  up 
thu  prices,  liavu  failed,  and  the  oonae* 
quenccs  an  that  it  has  been  obliged  to  fall 
back  npon  a  paper  ciu-rency.  Coin  bait 
nearly  diaa[>pearMl  from  circulation,  aodj 
•■an  only  bn  obtained  by  the  payment  of  tf 
\\\^\\  pnjmium.  The  lowest  note  issued  IT 
fortive  fnuics,  and  even  this  is  at  i 
mium  ;  while  the  higher  notes  ore 
Intely  riifuaed  by  every  tradeam&o,  or' 
accepted  ooly  at  a  lorgtp  diticouni.  At  tba 
same  time,  th(^-refor«,  that  tho  prices  of 
c<jni  and  grain,  and  all  the  materials  of 
living,  huvo  cunsidcrablv  iocr«aBed,  in  oon- 
seiinence  of  tho  fure^lolliug  of  thu  market, 
the  notes  of  the  bonk,  by  whose  assistanco 
these  speculations  were  carried  out,  have 
fallen  iu  value,  uud  the  pcoplt)  arc  stiBcring 
Jiuth  wavH.  Tiling!!  generally  came  to  socn 
a  puss,  that  a  deputation  wuitf>l  on  tha  Po{n1 
to  beg  his  itttcHereiice,  al^ting,  asnground 
for  this  petition,  thiit  the  Labourers  and 
day  workmoii  were  unable  to  obtain,  with 
the  pBperniiifipy  with  which  Ihey  wi'rejniid, 
the  absolute  iioi^esiiities  for  th<'ir  fttmiiic.'i, 
OS  no  out  wuiild  take  their  paper  without  * 
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(liiconnt  wliinh  theycoulil  ill  alford  to  boar. 
The  Po]tc  lont  a  wUlin};  ear,  and  promisuil 
to  [uovc  ia  the  matter.  A  commidsiou  was 
ajipointftcl,  aud  a  plon  drawn  up  by  Priuce 
Turlooia  u'ut  submitted  for  coiisidamtioQ  ; 
l)i]t  ii  nnt  being  favourablu  to  tho  odmiiiift- 
tratioii  of  tlio  bank,  of  which  the  brother 
of  the  KiuineuliSbimo  (.'ardtiiale  Aiitonelli  is 
th«  KQvernur,  it  tnu  whispered  iuto  tho  cor 
of  the  Holy  Father  that  the  sch«mo  was 
*'rorohitioflnry,"  aud  the  Priuce  Turlonia, 
backed  though  he  wan  by  some  of  ths  car- 
diuaK  iraa  cumpeUod  to  withdraw  it, 

Thinjjjs  thereliire,  S"  on  ^  ti*«  old  way  j 
and  this  is  not  only  diiuutroan  to  the  jwor 
bat  confusing  to  all  cloases.  Then  u  no 
couliileiice  in  tlie  bank,  the  paper  iuuo  of 
which  is  vaatly  bsyoiid  its  proocnt  powor  to 
redeem,  and  the  Government  has,  at  last, 
been  obliged  to  guarantee  its  uote».  But 
thi»  does  not  much  improvg  mattcn,  for 
who  ia  there  tn  guarantee  the  Ooveraraout  ? 
In  order,  howorer,  to  obviate,  to  some  ox- 
tent,  these  difficultieii,  the  GoTOmmenthaa 
ordered  the  eatabliahmeot  of  three  bureaus 
of  exchange,  where,  ever}' day,  bank  nritoa 
to  the  limit  of  6,000  fu^mli  ore  cashed  in 
coin  at  a  cortain  hoar,  no  one  iwrson  har- 
ing  ft  right  to  oxohAoge  u  uoto  higher  than 
ton  soiuli.  The  atreots  in  which  theeo 
bureaus  ore  situatod  are  aecordinglr  bo- 
siejted  by  crowds  of  tho  lower  cUaaea, 
anxious  to  got  silver  for  their  notos  :  and 
Skd  Boenea  of  vloUoce,  Htmggle,  and  fight- 
ing  daily  take  place  there,  at  which, 
despite  the  gendarmes  stationed  to  keen 
order,  acrioufi  injurioa  are  lofiicttid,  and 
men  are  frequently  carried  away  wounded 
to  the  hospitals.  To  prevent  these  dis- 
orders, a  prohibition  was  iatmod  by  the 
Governmeut  to  the  people  to  collect  before 
the  doors  in  ndvnnce  of  thtt  hmirH  at  whirh 
they  were  opened ;  but  this  only  makes  the 
after  rash  worse.  One  case  haa  come  to  my 
knowledge  whiah  ia  curiously  illustntiTe 
of  the  mode  in  which  law  is  here  adminia* 
terod.  A  poor  man  having  in  hia  posset- 
sioQ  a  bank  noto  of  ten  eondi^  or  fifty 
franca,  not  aware  of  thn  prohibition  to  .ill 
{lersons  to  present  themeclres  before  the 
appointed  boar,  was  met  in  the  street 
going  towards  the  burean  a  few  minatea  be- 
foro  the  timu,  when  ho  was  at  onoe  appre- 
hended, his  ten  scadi  were  taken  from  nim, 
and  ho  was  threatened  with  impiisonmont 
if  ho  rotnmed.  Some  of  his  Cnonds  made 
interest  for  him,  and  repreeented,  in  his 
behalf,  that  he  hod  no  intention  of  vio- 
lating the  law,  and  tluit,  in  ^t,  as  he  was 
only  in  tho  street  and  not  near  the  door, 
hti  was  not  liable  to  any  punislunent ;  but 
the  ruiuonntrnnce  was  vain.  The  answer 
was,  thatall  the  nionny  thns  taken  went  to 
some  publiu  inatitation,  and  oould  not  bo 
returned. 

Singular  storiea  an  hen  cturent  regard- 
ing the  Empna  of  Ue;doo  and  her  oon- 


duct  during  her  sojourn  in  Uomo.  This 
unfortunate  lady  was  faaaQted  by  conatont 
fear  of  being  poisunoi],  aud  refuited  all  food 
which  was  presented  to  her,  nnlem  it  was 
prrviouiily  tustod  by  thow  who  gave  it; 
and  it  waa  only  with  great  tlifBciuty  that 
she  could  be  prevailed  upnn  to  takt-  what 
was  abeolutdy  necsssary  for  lun-  health. 
Suffering  from  hunger,  she  wont  into  tho 
streets  and  bought  roaatod  cboatnuts ;  and, 
going  to  the  hoBpital,  asked  to  aee  the 
Kitchen,  and  then  reriuestct]  to  bo  allowed 
to  hare  some  of  the  soup  which  was  oook* 
ing  over  the  fire,  for  that  ahe  know  oould 
not  be  poiaonul.  Piteous  too  were  her 
complaints  to  the  Pope,  that  now,  since 
her  fatht-r  was  dead,  who  alone  h&d  over 
cared  for  her,  all  persona  wialiod  her  evil, 
and  were  in  Iritguo  to  poison  her;  and  aho 
prayed  his  Holinc^M  to  asmime  the  placu  of 
a  fiithcr  to  hrr,  aud  protect  her  and  save 
her.  One  owning,  in  alarm  for  her  life, 
she  fled  to  tho  Pops  and  absolutuly  refused 
to  go  bock  ;  and  there,  on  the  conches  of 
one  of  the  ante -chambers,  spent  the  whole 
night — bolting  tho  doors  against  tho  en- 
trance of  everybody.  'When  she  met  tlie 
Qneen  of  KajilQa,  ahe  lookrU  eti-sdily  ut 
her  aud  aaid,  "Ah  [  how  you  are  changed! 
I  Hoo  thev  are  also  slowly  jwisoning  yon. 
"Wliat  a  change  I  what  a  cliuugo  t"  Could 
anything  bo  more  luid  thuu  such  a  niceting 
of  these  two  unfortUDsto  uueons  X 

Tbero  have  biivti  nevenu  caaes  of  cholera 
in  the  city,  but  they  were  apparently 
sporadic,  and  every  pains  waa  taken  to 
conceal  their  existcuco.  After  all  the 
prayurs  of  tho  faithful,  it  would  have  an 
ugly  look  if  this  fatal  epidemic  shonld  in- 
vade the  stronghold  of  the  Church  itself, 
At  Naples,  iudi;«d,  though  tJio  medals  of  St 
Joaohim  wero  iVcely  difitribut<;d,  and  de- 
clared by  tho  cler^  to  bo  efficient  amnlets 
to  ward  it  off,  the  remedy  wns  not  foond 
quite  euceessful.  Tho  main  barriers  which 
liAVe  been  erected  here  in  Uoma  against 
the  entrance  of  tho  disease,  are  the  qnann- 
tine  and  fumigation.  Not  a  letter  ii  per- 
inittt'd,  up  to  thin  day,  to  arrive  without 
being  pierced  and  fninigated.  All  the  re- 
sults of  experience  and  carefhl  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  contagiouanuss  of  cholera 
are  here  ignored,  and  it  is  treated  just 
as  if  it  were  the  plugne  of  past  days.  The 
Oovomment  reliea  omellvtipon  thoefBcaoy  of 
prayers  and  nuusos,  and  folds  its  arms  and 
waits.  The  streets  are  no  cleaner  than  thev 
vere^  the  oduura  of  tho  bock  lanes  and 
pofiaages  are  eijtially  unparilied,  the  sca- 
vengeiv  are  no  more  numerous,  the  habits 
uf  Uie  people  no  bettor,  and  no  special 
orders  nave  been  iiMued  or  enforced  to 
clcauae  the  city.  The  oidy  thing  which 
has  been  done,  as  far  aa  1  am  aware,  has 
been  to  deapaii  some  of  the  walls  of  their 
picturesque  draperies  of  weeds  uud  llowen, 
ondsr  the  auperatition  that  vegetation  is 
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iMg*  of  Ban*  i*  tb*  novt 
Ian  rtt^lddltW  nla  «• 

ft  <■■•  ■»«•  tlMV  lib   ft  ODodaMt, 

wHailVA-tri^  «i  tte  rA  «r  dM 
Ctarfi  NMMrtid.  TW  itai  itaBil  oa^ 
ftnM  ^  tl»  nnlt.  B0t  kanrnvvtet 
t»  ka^  er  to  6sr.  Ite  BMm  of  inme* 
ofltmwiMliliuuiatlMwht  '^Wcdoagt 
dMpBk;**  b*  mjs  in  bia  pMtnral  Uttcc; 
**ym6aiAj  faaMOM  Aot*  it  no  aun  IkOfc- 
wiHB  tMM  b  Bathing  t*  cnaek  6«ai 
mm,  tin  it  b  titft  0«d  Aovs  tOswelt 
Aad  do  w*  net  ilcMdy  IImI  that  Ha  h 
AlMKloDiiig  Ibit  nnnobility  to  which 
\m  paticaoe  nrtntDed  Bin  t  Do  joo  not 
wwogniw  hit  eomiag  hy  Uw  fbnmdable 
train  that  prvwdaa  Himt  .  .  .  The 
dark  ud  iConDj  daja  throagb  whkh  we 
hare  joat  fwaaed,  wen  thej  not  a  reO  behind 
which  He  conrfiM  tlimaelf  T  .  .  .  The 
ndMt  that  hare  inniulatad  ao  manr  pro- 
vineaa ;  .  .  .  these  roicra  of  war, 
thcae  preaentimeDta  of  battle  of  which  the 
woiid  ia  foil ;  thca*  nationa  which  }-Rcipi> 
Uto  tbamawvct  uimo  each  odwr ;  tbcae 
epidaauca  wbicb  dedmate  the  people ;  tbeae 
harriaU  which  thrvaten  to  bo  isaaffldeDt,  — 
alt  these  tbinip  of  which  we  are  witneaaea^ 
do  they  not  anooance  that  He  ia  ahoat  tn 
Doma  witfa  hit  Chrut  to  exert  hia  aolemn 
Tengcance  f  *  Connrget  gena  in  gentcni, 
]  et  rcg&um  Jo  rwgaura,  et  eront  pestilentuc 
'  «t  fiuiiea  .  .  .  per  loca..  El  tunc  jiare- 
bit  aignunt  Filii  liomiiiia."*  Ami  thin  ia 
the  mode  In  which  the  Church  codsuIcs 
Itaair. 

The  Cami/niA  Itcmano  maintatna  ita  id- 
floanoa  orer  tbo  peonlo  as  firmly  aa  ever, 
•ad  exerciaee  it  with  jndgmont  and  pni- 
deoce.  Ita  cdjrta  an.'  obovMl  ut  if  thoy  were 
law.  An  iiintancu  or  t^iis  occamd  the 
othrr  day,  on  tlto  occajtion  of  the  entry 
of  the  Ki»K  to  tiike  |>owtesnon  cf  Venice, 
whiob  ahowN  their  jierfec-t  kuowkilge  uf 
all  the  eecret  niovunitrntii  of  the  UuTem* 
nent    here,    und    thdr    iletennination  to 

Seaervp  the  jM^oplc  from  all  collision  with 
f  ariitiMl  ihjHl'v,  of  which  advantage 
niiKht  tw  tuki!!)  to  their  injiir>'.  It  seems 
thnt  iti  Atitii;i|int)on  of  poMiblo  dcmonMtra- 
tiiiaa  Cff  joy  at  the  entry  of  the  Kiu^,  it 
bad  been  determined  by  the  authuritieit  to 
repeat  the  same  game  which  has  before 
b«ou  played  with  sncccaa.  Accordingly 
thenadermea  had  orders  to  t4ike  iwsttions 
tn  t£a  CorsD,  not  in  a  body,  hut  HepiiratQly, 
and  without  xhowing  theniselvuti  openlr, 
and,  wizini^  upnn  any  pretext  which  might 
Offer  itMlf  tu  create  oonfusioD]  to  issae 


ftfi^  "-.  ^atcfta  fwfe  iato  Ik 

people.  TW  n  II.  oMia  aiT  Ahi, 
■riatod  a  biBalia  iniii^  Ska  lAof- 
te(|«n  ia  tbo  Oona  ta  doM  ibairAafa 
iT  aijIiitfcB,  md^»  fmili  mwaHmtmm 
the  otiaala.  Tbfa  wm  ^bntthf  ibijut 
TbaChav-aaa  ilaaiital,  On  ahiy%  with 
Urn  I  nnjiliBa  «f  thoaa  ef  tha  vkmd^»mA 
fiihiWiAN  aad  «b«  «r  t««  vCbo^  «a« 
■liBi   lal  tbi  flm  ainiriiMlj  fcihi 

We  ban  JHt  p^ad  «W  fcaiieal  af  tW 
daa<w«ehoocagaaaibeaadotfgangd«. 

ia  Italy,   vbieb  ia  a  RBaaHl  iT  Itaa 

aaaLii  laraTKag  kba  »ytb  yti  PiiiMiiiBi, 
tbe  fiDBid  bsMfacU  of  tbe  Panatalia,  aad 
the  allegMieal  mwaning  fanaerijr  altarbad 
tothabau,Md  tW  Fytk^arcaa  doetiiM 
thakitaMlidMddwaaaL  Mm  ^kt /riU»- 
rfUi mn  tmmutaiml  to  the  faftiTd  of  St 
Joaeph,  aad  e»Mjabeie  eataa  en  that 
eccaaaon,  ao  in  boooor  of  tUa  fatival  of 
tbe  dead  two  kiada  of  cake  an  laadaL  «ita 
mtbeabapeof  a  bean,  called  tho  **Pcn 
dei  MortC  and  one  in  tbe  aham  of  the 
thigh  hoaa,  called  tbo  "Own  ddMorti.'* 
Tbe  farmeriaa  spedea  of  maeeanaE  made 
of  noaaded  almooda  and  aweet  pastas  to 
which  aoBietiBua  red  papper  ia  udedp  to 
gire  it  a  atinf^qg  flaTonr.  Tbe  Utter  has 
a  marrow  of  aweetmcat,  coTored  with'  a 
white  frothy  so^kr,  to  give  it  reeemblance 
to  the  bone  from  whidi  it  takea  its  luune. 
At  all  the  COD fecti oners*  shape  tbeae  little 
cakes  arc  now  sold  in  qoantitiea,  and  it  is 
the  cnstom  at  this  season  for  friends  and 
relations  to  ]ireAeot  them  to  each  other. 
So  tbe  ancient  Pagan  usage  onderliea  the 
common  Catholic  life  and  tho<i;;ht  of  to* 
day,  just  aa  the  foundations  of  the  antique 
temples  nphohl  the  modem  churches  of 
Rome ;  or  as  underneath  the  sail  of  the 
Camnagna  and  the  pavement  of  the  streets 
are  the  statues,  the  ornaments,  and  theim- 
plementH  of  funntT  gvuerntions.  The  new 
temple  is  bailt  with  the  old  bric-ks ;  thf 
andent  superstition  survives  iu  tbo  modem 
caatom. 

Though  the  fontigit  poatago  baa  been  re- 
duMid  in  llome,  the  management  of  the 
post  offioe  ia  as  bad  as  over.  The  cluLr^jvs 
upuii  Ivttera,  newspapers,  and  pamphlets 
are  without  uniformiiy  iu  practice,  and  lE 
is  dilScult  to  obtain  any  rcdruaS'  It  ia  a 
common  cuntom  to  rutax  npon  prv}<uiil 
letters  and  pamphlets,  not  only  the  full 
postage,  but  oftentinien  at  the  old  rntei. 
For  instance,  on  tliu  numbers  of  the  Cvn- 
temporary  JXtciew  for  .Tune  and  August, 
though  fully  prepaid  by  a  shilling  Etiimi>, 
a  clL&r);e  is  moae  of  tliirtytwo  boiucclii 
(about  eighteen i>enc«),  desjiite  the  fct,itup 
of  "  P.  P.,'' while  on  tbe  number  of  August 
t^iirtv-oix  boiocchi  is  charged.  On  the 
numlfem  for  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, though  oii^hteen  pence'  is  prepaid 
in  stampa,  the  additional  6um  of  eighteen 
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baiocchi  ia  extorted.  It  is  useless  to  com- 
plain against  this  here.  The  only  satis- 
faction one  gets  is  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
The  true  remedy  is  a  remonstrance  from 
the  English  Government,  which  alone  can 
put  an  end  to  this  extortion. 

A  pamphlet  has  just  made  its  appearance 
here,  and  is  prirately  circulated,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Senate  and  the  Pope,"  in 
which  it  is  argued,  with  great  force,  that 
the  people  of  Rome  hare  never,  during  all 
their  history,  abandoned  their  right  to 
self-government ;  and  that  though  it  was 
wrested  from  them  on  the  return  of  the 
Pope  from  Gaeta,  and  has  remained  in 
abeyance  under  the  foreign  domination  of 
the  French,  yet  upon  their  withdrawal  all 
the  rights  of  the  people  revive.  It  is  declared 
that  the  Senate  of  Rome  has  always  re- 
tained its  powers  and  privileges,  from  the 
earliest  periods  ;  that  the  popes  themselves 
were  formerly  elected  by  the  people  ;  that 
the  constitution  granted  by  Pios  IX.  has 
never  been  abrogated ;  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  people,  when  the  French  are 
withdrawn,  to  claim  their  rights.  The 
pamphlet  is  circulating  from  hand  to  hand 
everywhere,  and  is  producing  a  strong 
effect  among  all  classes.  This  is  the  fore- 
shadowing of  the  end. 


As  yet  there  are  few  strangers  in  Rome, 
but  England  is  represented  here  by  some 
of  her  most  distmguiahed  men.  Lord 
Clarendon,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Card- 
well  are  here,  and  excite  in  the  minds  of 
the  Romans  all  sorts  of  speculations.  It 
is  Tain  to  tell  them  that  these  gentlemen 
have  no  diplomatic  and  political  mission. 
"What  is  not  known  is  invented,  and  many 
curious  and  entirely  unfounded  stories  are 
freely  circulated  at  their  expense.  "(S'i 
dice "  runs  about  at  all  the  conversazvmi, 
and  in  all  the  streets,  whispering  its  little 
gossip  with  a  mysterious  air.  Now  he  tells 
you  the  Pope  has  been  "bearded  in  his 
den  "  by  Mr.  Gladstone ;  now  that  he  is 
his  heartiest  ally,  and  ready  to  take  the  place 
of  Cardinal  Antonelli ;  now  that  he  has 
earnestly  advised  the  Pope  to  go  to  Malta ; 
and  now  that  he  has  ui^ed  hitn  to  remain 
in  Rome.  As  '^Si  dice"  whispers  these 
rumours  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  "Chi 
m"  wonderingly  shakes  his  head. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  has  just  left 
Rome  on  his  return  to  England,  and  on 
the  last  Sunday  previous  to  his  departure 
he  preached  an  admirable  sermon  at  the 
English  church,  large  and  liberal  in  spirit, 
and  philosophic  in  tone,  and  ftdl  of  excel- 
lent thought  and  feeling. 
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Wann  wurtlen  unsere  Evangelien  verfasst  f     Von  Constantin  Tischekdorf. 

Zweite  Auflage.     Leipzig.     1865.     [Pp.  70.] 
Wmm  wunlen  umere  Ecangelien  verfassi  ?   Im  alhjemeiH/(iA^ichcr   TJV/^ 

beujihcortet.  Von  CoNSTANTiN  Tischendorf.    Leipzig.    1865.    [Pp.  G4.] 

Volksausgabc. 
[WJien  were  our  Gospels  written?     By  Constantine  Tischendorf.     Second 

Edition.     Leipzig.     1 865. 
When  were  our  Gospels  written?  A  Popular  Ansxcer  to  the  Qm'j^fion.     By 

Constantine  Tischendorf.     Leipzig.     1865.     People's  Edition.] 

IT  was  \vith  no  small  interest  tliat  wo  leamt  that  Dr.  Tischendorf  had 
applied  himself  to  give  an  open  and  explicit  answer  to  the  all-important 
question  which  is  now  agitating  the  mind  of  the  German  Church,  and 
which,  it  is  to  ho  exi>ected,  will  also  como  to  be  a  matter  of  earnest  debate 
in  England  as  well.  Our  readers,  however,  must  not  imagine  that  the  dis- 
cussion concern.'?  the  relative  dates  of  the  four  Gospels  as  compared  with 
each  other,  or  seeks  to  determine  in  which  decenninm  of  the  first  century 
the  Gospels  were  respectively  composed.  Tliis  last  is  no  doubt  an  interesting 
inquiry,  and  one  which  gives  scope  for  the  exercise  of  much  ingenious 
criticism.  But  it  is  one  of  comparatively  small  moment.  The  Christian 
may  feel  perfectly  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rich  gifts  and  promises  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  whatever  order  of  succession  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
synoptic  Gospels  as  compared  among  themselves.  But  the  question  which 
33r.  Tischendorf  discusses,  and  which  is  so  fiercely  agitated  in  Germany, 
touches  the  very  heart  of  Christian  faith.  Were  the  Gospels  written  withm 
a  lifetime  after  the  events  which  they  relate,  or  did  they  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  second  century,  being  merely  four  among  many  others  of 
\incertain  authorship,  and  of  dubious  or  more  than  dubious  authenticity  ? 
It  is  plain  that  if  the  answer  to  the  question  removes  the  date  of  their  com- 
position out  of  the  lifetime  of  the  firat  believers  in  Christ,  then  we  cease  to 
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have  any  corfcainty  that  the  detiuLs  of  tho  evangelif;  narrative  aT<>  tra«<,  or 
©ven  that  its  leading  ffntnres  iire  an^ihing  better  than  a  otmuingly-i^eviscj 
&ble.  iSo  uDilerfitood,  the  inquirj-,  Wit-cm.  were  cnir  Oot^H'ta  irrittr^i  /  is  a 
qutjMlion  of  life  or  tlpath. 

The  Germau  Churt^h  baa  it«  "  Congroases  "  as  woll  as  we :  indeed,  Gennmiy 
is  a  soil  extremely  prolifio  of  thie  very  useful  modem  product  Ouv  was  held 
in  September,  1H64,  at  Alteoljuig.  At  tliia  "  Kvan^eJisc hiT  KirchentajLj "  tho 
principal  aubjept  of  dificussion  tnmed  iipon  the  forma  into  which  the  life 
of  JeHUB  liad  been  most  rftoently  moulded,  with  particular  rofenncc  to 
M.  Kenan's  romance.  Dr.  Tischondorf  delivered  on  addiv.-w  whlcli  excitod 
a  good  tiwil  of  inureflt  One  of  its  principal  objecte  was  tn  Hhiiw  tlut  the 
most  ancient  Clmrcli  history,  and  a  liistoiy  of  the  sacrcwl  text.  uflV-r  the 
surest  iniploment-s  of  warfare  in  defencn  (if  our  fmir  Oosjk^Is.  It  was  for 
tlie  most  port  a  proWnce  in  wliich  Dr.  Tifichondorf  was  generally-  acknow- 
le^ij^d  to  be  a  master ;  for  althonph  ho  has  not  applied  hiinseif  ^^o  parti- 
cidarly  to  tho  inve8tigation  of  Church  histoTy  as  to  invent  hia  detdnnijiakions 
on  that  ground  ^Wth  any  especial  authority,  yet  his  lifelong  researches  into 
the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  into  the  Chi-istian  Apocrypha  entitled 
hiiii  iu  that  depnrtuumt  to  l>u  listened  to  with  particular  deference,  anel 
authorized  the  expectation  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  fnniij<li  data  for 
the  determination  ot  the  ([uestion  discussed,  so  for  as  they  could  bL-  f^lthe^Jd 
in  that  Held  of  inveatigalion,  than  any  man  living.  Wliat  the  ilix-t-ur  then 
deUvered  he  was  solicited  to  put  into  a  somewhat  completer  form.  This  lie 
acconlingly  did,  and  published  the  first  edition,  consisting  of  two  thousand 
copies,  in  March,  1865,  and  a  second  two  months  later.  An  English  trans- 
lation is  also  mentioned,  which  we  <lo  not  happen  to  have  seen. 

it  appears  that  there  is  a  society  in  Saxony  having  its  c^nti-e  of  operations 
at  Zwickau,  wliich  aims  at  publishiug  and  disseminating  books  of  sound 
religious  chariicter  adaj)ted  for  popular  reading.  Its  board  of  directors  in- 
duced Dr.  Tisohendorf  to  cast  his  little  work  into  a  shape  better  littod  for 
their  purposes,  and  published  it.  A  ** people's  edition"  which  wo  have 
before  us  is  priced  7j  gr.,  e(|Ual  to  ninepfinco  of  our  money. 

It  is  a  reuuirkable  indication  of  tho  degree  in  which  sceptical  inqniry 
pervades  the  popular  mind  of  Germany,  that  the  )iopular  dissemination  of  a 
publication  such  as  this  should  be  oonsi^lerttd  as  desirable. 

Dr.  Tischendorf  has  prefaced  the  popular  edition  by  a  narrative  of  his 
own  hterary  history,  particularly  of  his  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  Mti.  of  the 
New  Testament.  We  most  readily  condone  a  slight  noup^an  of  st^Jf-satis- 
faction  which  the  remler  twcasionally  detects,  or  fancies  he  det<wls,  ('xhaling 
from  the  etory.  If  the  reader  lias  any  appreciation  of  the  import'anoe  of 
our  having  better  mean.^  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  ho  will  N?  more  disposed  to  symiiathize  with  tho  doctor's 
perhaps  somewhat  egotistical  joy  at  what  he  has  been  enabled  to  nohievo, 
than  to  be  coldly  and  unJovingly  criticising  it 

Tho  aim  of  this  composition  is  to  show,  by  an  induction  of  particnlara, 
thot  the  eHdenco  leads  tho  inquirer,  boginninff  with  the  latter  port  of  the 
second  century,  to  go  for  tho  origination  of  our  j)rfae.nt  tnjspels  ever  back- 
ward till  ho  is  landed  somewhere  in  tho  first  ceuturj'.  As  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Jolin  liofl  been  singled  out  by  sceptics  as  the  most  fc*pecial  object  of  their 
atta-.^k,  Dr.  Tischtindorf  is  especially  careful  to  show  the  be^^ing  of  the 
evidence  upon  that  particular  Gospel,  He  considers  (p.  fi)*  that  sulficient 
attention  Las  not  been  given  to  this  branch  of  investigation.    The  complaint 

*  Our  referf  ncM  are  to  tho  first  form  into  vhieh  the  work  was  cost,  unless  tc  ospedolly 
indicate  the  second  hj  the  vordi  "  Popular  Edition.'* 
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wo  bolieve  to  Ix?  morci  just  in  respect  to  German  sclioole  of  theolog)'  than  to 
Englislu  For  onrselves  we  feel  tliAnkful,  both  <m  our  own  account  per- 
voiuUly  and  for  the  general  interests  of  our  Church,  tliat  at  leiuit  in  one  of 
our  two  UniverKitied,  and  by  our  bishops  geuerolly  at  their  exaiaiaatiun^  fur 
onliitalion,  the  study  of  this  fmrticular  branch  of  CliriKtiaii  evidence*  forms 
an  iniporUnt  di!|>artmftnt  of  ntuntul  discijilinf.  The  most  im]K>rtnnt  of  tlio 
resujtrt  arrived  at  by  lliul  most  able  and  learned  DiiiEsenter  of  the  last  rentnry, 
the  Ilev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lorducr,  in  his  voluniinouB  work  on  "The  CHMlibiliiy 
of  the  Gf^pel  History,"  have  boon  brought  home  t*>  every  man's  diX)r  in  Eng- 
land liy  the  brief  epitome  of  them  j;iveu  in  Paley'a  "  Evidence*  of  Chris- 
tianity;"  m  tliat  in  reading  Dr.  Twchoudorf'a  book  the  En>;Iish  lhwh*;Tian 
Mrill  Iw  reuiuiileil  continually  of  items  of  evidence  mth  which  Palcy  Iiai! 
long  aji^o  iimde  \\&  familiar. 

And  hew  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  wonder  that  the  writings 
of  Paley  are  so  generally  ignored  in  Gennany.  We  cannot  imiij^iiM*  bat 
that  it  would  be  a  givat  help  to  the  cause  of  Christian  fiiilli  iu  tliat  land  if 
Ilia  "Evidences"  ami  hli  "Hone  Paulina'/'  witli  such  modilicatinns  as 
modern  learning  ahoiild  3npj)ly,  were  presentiid  in  a  Oemuui  Imuslatinn. 
His  masculino  go<]d  i<en!H%  his  Kagacity,  and  his  exact  imd  measured  state- 
ment, would  be  fomid,  t.f/.,  by  our  brethren  at  Zwickau,  to  make  those  two 
works  of  his  most  especially  telling  in  the  present  day. 

Hut  to  return  to  our  digest  ol'  Dr.  Tischemlorfs  nrgument. 
At  the  end  of  the  tjecond  centurj',  Xremcua,  TertuUian,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandi'ia,  together  with  the  Canon  of  Maratori,  which  may  !«  assiguo^l  to 
about  A.U.  1 70,  all  testify  to  the  general  u»e  and  recognised  canonicity  of  all 
oui"  four  Gospek.  The  Peshito  Syriac  veraion  probably  belongs  to  the  samo 
era.     The  "  Itala  "  Latin  version  demonstrably  wa.s  even  earlier  ;— 

"  The  Latin  vonion  had,  boforc  tlio  end  of  tiuj  second  wntury,  arqiiireil  u  certain  pahlio 
authorisation ;  for  alrendy  Ihf?  Latin  tniiuilator  of  Inrnaus'fl  great  work  nj^ninsl  licresiMv 
which  tninslation  niu.it  no  a^xinicd  to  iLbout  tho  dote  of  the  tccond  ecntm^'  (for  it  is 
rulluvTL'd  even  by  Tcrtulli&n,  Mocrc  be  citci  XronaMu).  and  Tertulli&D,  iioxn.  the  end  of 
the  Mine  ceniun*,  follow  tiiw  text  of  tho  Itolo." — (Pop.  Ed.,  p.  25.)  • 

Irenanis,  in  nn  intert*itiug  poBsagu  cited  by  Eusebius  ("  EccL  Hiat,"  v.  20), 
makes  affectionate  reference  to  the  discoiuraes  of  Polycarp,  *'  how  he  n.<ed  to 
tell  of  hia  famihar  intercourse  ^vith  Johu  and  with  othrjre  who  had  seen  tho 
Lord,  and  to  n?pwit  tlicir  discouraea ;  how  bo  would  rehearse  whjit  he  hmi 
heanl  from  them,  who,  with  tbeir  own  eyes,  luid  beheld  the  Light  of  Life,  in 
full  accordance  with  the  Scriptui-e."  As  this  intercourse  with  Pnlyoarp,  win* 
dieti  167,  is  referred  by  Irenieua  to  tlie  time  of  his  own  youth,  it  may  bo 
fairly  assigned  to  about  150 : — 

"  WliQ  can,  who  would  dare,  noverthoIeM,  .luipctt  that  Ircnneus  ncvur  h^nrd  a  word  fmr.i 
Polycarp  about  the  guspel  of  John  J*     Certainly  a  tosiimunr  of  I'olycarp  for  John's  jtoapel 
Irods  U9  stnught  bm-k  to  John  himiwli'.    For  if  Pttlycnrp  spok<?  to  I rcntiua  of  John'd  goapoi ' 
a«  a  work  of  liis  teacher,  Folyrarji  must  liuvc  heard  it  frum  .r>hn's  ovrt  Hp^  thAt  he  bajti 
m-ritton  that  gwpel.     .     .     .     Tho  ca»e  betomta  iho  nioro  decided  the  moro  t-arcfully  w»1 
lest  it  on  the  oppotite  side.    The  impugnpra  of  John's  g'>si)el,  to  wit,  will  hare  it  that  it  6nit 
mado  itjs  opptarantf  aljout  150,  and  that  Polycftrp  said  not  a  wiml  to  Ircnmus  about  it. 
But  is  it  coni-i'ivablu  tliat  in  thJB  cam;  IruntuuH  would  liave  bplievod  the  irork  ccnuioc? — a 
work  which  assumed  to  he  John's  nohlert  bcqueat  to  the  Chrii»tiftn  world,  of  boiug  thcarxuunt 
of  a  ron  tidcotial  pyc-witncM  of  tho  life  of  the  world's  litdccmer,  of  being  a  gospel  which  cam*  i 
furvanltotiiktrits  atciiid  by  the  aide  of  the  other  three  gospcU  with  a  bold  uidepcudrnr^  whifh.] 
com  prom  ie«l  their  own  i,'xalt£d  position  ?    Wouhl  it  not  bavd  hoen,  for  TreiitPUfti  con'inclod  of 
the  fouleet  iDipoatnro  by  the  single  eireumstancc  that  Polyoarp  bad  said  nothing  about  it  ? 
And  Irentpus  shall,  hoM-L-wr,  have  wielded  it  as  a  RaiTcd  and  sure  weapon  to  confWint  tho 

*  The  teToral  statement?  in  this  citation  the  reader  will  tind  likwiAC  in  Mr.  Wntcott'ft 
uticleon  the  Vulgate,  l^mith's  "  Uiblicol  Dictionor}-,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1691-:2. 
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hcreti(4  of  Kis  time,  (lie  men  irho  falnllod  f^npture,  t]i»  men  of  ftpocrrphfd  WTiting«: 
Aod  ho  ahall  have  liiso  uindo  no  tcniple  in  hriuK>nK  it  into  that.  iiidi»M)hibljr  t-losc  cuti- 
nectioQ  with  the  other  ihroo,  whJdi  he  dw*  by  coiii]»aric)|E  tho  four  to  the  four  quai-tcn  of 
the  worM,  to  tlic  four  winds  of  heavon,  to  the  four  focps  nf  the  c^hprubini,  by  miuiiig  them 
th(>  Iniir  pillnni  on  whirh  tiic  Chiin-h  throughout  Ihc  wnrld  rost*,  and  by  i-eeogniiiing  in 
ih-.'ir  quAtcniion  nn  especial  onliuaDco  of  the  vorld's  Creator:" — (I'up.  Kd.,  pp.  27,  28. 
aad  26.) 

TertuUiaii,  no  niere  investigating  scholar,  hut  one  -who,  with  gi-pat  keen- 
ness of  intt^lloct,  "wii9  in  earn^'st  about  his  taith,  about  th«  salvation  of  his 
soul,"  hail  niadfi  thn  invp-stigation  of  the  canon  a  umLtor  of  jiurliciilnr  wmcern. 
He  shows  this  by  ascribing  to  St,  Miirk  ami  St.  Luke,  as  *'  apostolit:  men," 
/*.  *■.,  ua  com]mnions  and  assistants  of  apostles,  a  subortlinatc  place  as  cninp-ired 
with  *St.  John  and  81.  Matthew,  to  whom,  as  real  ajwstle^  who  hail  been 
l>or9onally  choiw>n  by  the  IjirJ,  the  full  apostolir?  authority  attached  {'•  Adv. 
Marcion.,"  iv.  2).  He  Inys  it  down  iw  an  iiifaUil>lo  princii>lo  liy  which  tlie 
truth  of  (,'hi'i«tian  doctrines,  and,  which  he  eapefially  deals  with,  the 
goiiuineness  of  apustohc  writings,  ore  to  be  tested,  that  the  weight  of  » 
testiiuouy  de])endE  upon  iU  uge  ;  and  requires  that  what  is  nuw  rcckoneil 
as  tme  should  be  estimated  by  tlie  consideration  whether  it  was  reckoned  so 
before ;  that  from  its  reckoning  so  before,  we  must  go  back  to  the  a|>o8tle8 
themselves;  whilst  aposts'lir;  genuinen(«a  must  be  measuretl  by  the  testimony 
of  the  ap<wtoli<j  ehurohes,  that  is,  thswe  whirh  had  Ix^on  found<!d  by  the 
apostlus  themselves  ("Adv.  Mui-c.,"  iv.  o).  In  opposition  to  Maixiion,  wl»o 
held  by  only  a  mulilatc<l  Luke,  he  appeals  expre^^-fly  to  the  testimony  of  the 
apostulic  churches  for  the  fi>ur  collective  Uosj^els. 

About  1 70  we  know  that  haminuies  of  the  four  Oospels  were  corapile<l 
by  Tlieophilus,  Bishop  nf  Antiorh  in  Syria,  and  by  Tatian,  a  disciple  of 
-lustin  ilartyr,  a  fact  whii-h  iinivcs  that  all  four  lia*!  already  bnen  for  some 
time  generally  aeccittetL  Tlit-st;  hsmimnies  liave  jH-rii-lu-d  ;  btil  tlnTi»  is 
extant  a  treatise  of  Tbeophilus  ("ad  Aulolycum"),  in  whiub  arc  quotutions 
from  ^tatthew,  Luke,  and  John.  Ignatius's  letters,  and  tlmt  of  Pulycarp  to 
the  I'hilippiana,  belong  to  the  second  decade  of  this  century ;  Ignatius 
ndm-ing  plainly  to  John  vi.  and  Matthew  lii.  15  and  xvi.  2(i ;  rolycarji  to 
Matthew  Kxvi.  41,  and  to  the  Kiwt  Kpislle  of  John  (iv.  3),  the  intimat'U 
connection  of  which  with  the  tJosjnd  is  undeniable.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
hi-st  Apology  (13S),  makes  numerous  citations  from  the  lirat  three  (ios]){ds, 
and  plainly  alluiles  to  John  i.  20-3,  ami  iii.  3,  4.  lie  also  tells  ua,  in  this 
same  Apology  of  138,  that  "the  memorials  (uT«^r»;f(oi'co;iara}  of  the  apiwtlea" 
■'calJod  (rospels,"  were  read  every  Sunday  in  their  public  asBombhes  along 
with  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  showing  the  eanonical  place  aiisignod  to 
the  tlospels. 

**  But  vho  in  the  world  cotiM  ima^no  that  ftt  Justin'i  time  other  ^MpeU  were  cm^lny&d 
in  the  Mcred  n«  of  the  Church  than  oar  own,  of  which  wc  know  »nth  ahsoluU;  certainiy, 
ihat  n  ft-w  rioocnniums  after  Justin  iht-y  resounded  Ibnmghoiit  the  whoK-  i'hurchf'  And 
*Ki  it  also  eoTitradieta  aU  lliat  we  know  of  the  dt^wlopment  oC  thu  canon  of  Scripture,  that 
»t  tirst,  a,nd  cortKCiin^'.nUy  bIm>  Ktiti  in  Justin'^  i<m,  )latthcw,  Mark,  I^uIill'  only  icckuucd  a« 
Huly  ScripiuTp,  and  that  not  till  later  was  John  addud." — (Pop.  Ed.,  p.  3'k) 

Dr.  Tischendorf  then  considers  tlit'  bearing  of  heretical  sects  upon  the 
<|Uostion.  Our  readers  will  remend»er  the  evidence  which  is  coUccttnl  in 
Taley's  work,  ch.  ix.,  wct^  7,  that  "  these  writings  were  received  by  heretics 
as  well  as  (.'atholics,  and  were  usmilly  appcaJi^d  to  on  both  sides  in  the 
controvensiea  which  arose  in  thow  days." 

S<imfl  important  accessions  to  this  argument  are  gleaned  by  Dr.  Tischen- 
dorf from  the  recently  discovered  **  PhUoaophumona  "  of  Hippolytns.     For 
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uxAiriple,  we  learn  fWitn  Ilipjiolyttis  tbat  Valbntiiius,  who  flourisliiMl  abont 
140,  made  use  of  certain  iitlenmcps  of  Cliriist  whicli  are  only  fuimil  in 
St.  John.  *'  Eecaiim'  tlit*  imtjilifct*  and  l.lie  law,  accnnUng  Ut  VidiTitiniUB 
doctrine^  wore  only  tilled  with  a  aiiliordinatci  and  fooljyh  spirit,  ViilMitintw 
wtys,  *  On  tliat  aci.x>mit  tlie  Saviour  says,  xMJ  who  came  bc-fon;  Mc  arv 
lhieve«  and  ruliWrs*"  ("I'hiW,"  vi.  3.">).  Uther  itcinp  of  evidcMn?  rfgjiwt 
ing  Valeutiuu&'a  relation  to  the  ollior  gospela  alao,  qaott?J  hy  l)r.  Tidcbea-j 
dorf,  are  ^ven  by  Paley. 

"Now  hour  important  tlii«  ia  im  onr  inquiiT  I    Even  tlion,  before  thu  mUdle  of  the 
F?M>n(I  c-iTitmy,  tlii*  position  hrjil  by  our  cvango'tifitJ  — and  John  hrrc  stande  in  the  forr- 
Itraund. — wiw  M)  hijrh  that  fven  *a  fanUutiv  a  philosopher  as  Valentinu  ttiivu  to  moke  it . 
ui>{H<tu-  thnt  hix  itno^inan*  concept iun«  of  tlie  fuiginol  poriin  of  tbo  boareiily  world  pro^J 
c«<.Hl<^d  oiit  uf  the  simple  letter  ol'  tiia   Gi>i(i>rU  and  were  jiifltificd  iheteLy." — (I'^p.  £d., 
p.  37.) 

« 

OUicr  heretics  are  madu  ujso  of  for  the  sainu  purpose :  Ptisilidc*,  f>»r 
instjincp,  wJio  ilourifihed  umlur  Trajan  (117-38).  Uippolytus  l<sllfl  us  (tiL 
22,  26,  27)  that  he  cited  John  i.  9  and  it  4,  aa  well  as  Luke  viL  26. 

In  this  [Kirtion  of  our  nuthor'B  treatise  one  or  two  marks  of  ba«t«  may  bo 
dc'lecttil.  In  itj*  lirst  form  lit-  speaks  of  Murcion  as,  according  to  TertuIUan, 
l«d  to  undertake  the  ofiici'  of  nifoniiing  "the  (lospels,"  liming  originally 
act'i^pted  all  tin.-  four:  "  Aiiliinjilich  uiisere  siininitUchen  Kvuuyelieu  uner- 
katiiit  hiitle  und  tjplitor  cthI  <len  Bcnif  eiuca  Evangclicn-lloformatt^irs  ia-J 
sich  fiiiiUc"  (p.  25).  Tertidlian,  however,  in  hia  phrases  </ry7)Y»"'i/*V/ rjvai»/f//i*J 
ml  fimriui'ttitr  rviiiiij''h'i\  usrd  in  this  ronneotinn,  doea  not  seem  to  mean  thoi 
BncretR  gogpel  (so  to  speak)  of  any  onn  of  our  evangeliftts,  but  the  gpuer."d 
evnngplical  teaching.  And  so  Dr.  Tiscliendorf  t*tH;mft  to  understiuid  it  in 
his  later  edition :  "  Krst  sjiater  zuni  Uehufe  seiner  vermeintlichcn  Verbes- 
serung  der  Kirchenlehre  sich  auf  den  veistumiuelteu  Lucas  beschriuikto." 
It  is  also  %rith  some  feeling  of  surpriae,  not  to  say  alarm,  that  we  see  the 
jihice  assigned  to  the  MontJfUiiatH  in  the  lirst  form  of  tlic  treati.<«?.  After 
speaking  of  the  Opliitc  (inostics,  whoso  systems  are  shown  liy  Hippolj-tufi's 
stiiUfmetits  to  have  bwn  woven  in  jjart  out  of  per^'ertwl  passages  Itoth  of 
St.  John  un'l  the  synoptic  gospels,  ho  next  specitics  the  Montaniats,  of  whom 
ho  makes  the  snrae  use  as  I'aley  does,  and  then  goes  on  to  Itasilidoa  and 
Jlarcion.  A  strunjfo  juxtaposition  *  "\Ve  are  not,  however,  inclined  to 
credit  l>r.  TL^cheudorf  with  sucli  ignomnce  of  the  liwtt  iiidiinenU  of  ei>cbv 
siit^ticnl  hiiitnrj'  as  would  at  tirU  siglit  weni  U^  K*  involvwl  in  the  grouping 
of  Montfiniirts  ^vith  Ophites  ami  Itmiilidians.  Wo  might  just  as  pro]>erij| 
group  lr\'ingite-9  Iwtween  (h>t  u*"  sny)  Mormons  and  Princeitea.  Prolxiblj 
the  circumstnnre  tliat  Montnniw  flourished  nenr  ahiuit  thesanio  time,  though 
Boniowhat  lat^r,  accounts  fur  Jin  arningi^ment  of  pei-stuialitieii,  which,  In.nv- 
ever,  was  not  well  coUBideitii.  In  the.  second  form  of  the  treati.He  tUo 
refeivncc  to  the  Montanists  h  ^Irojiiwd  altogether:  jmssildy  tipim  the  furlbiiT 
ground  that  it  is  subject  to  douht  whether  Ironieus's  words,  which  ore 
referred  t*t  as  implying  that  the  Montaniats  identified  their  inspiration  with 
tlie  promise  of  the  "Paraclete"  in  St.  John,  do  after  all  bear  out  the  sujj- 
|)06ition.* 

After  constmining  Cclsus,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  to  rentier 
R<.'rvice  to  tlie  ('hristiaii  Apology,  as  we  st;u  done  also  in  Paley,  Dr.  Tiscben- 
dorf  takes  uj)  the  New  Te«tament  AjMHtryidui.     He  specifies  in  pfirticular 

•  Dr.  HitBoM,  in  n  HonifMrhal  ill-natured  iioticf  of  I>r.  Tisrhi-ndorrn  troutl*©  in  the 
'*  Jalirbti  bor  fur  Deut»rhp  Thpologip,  I86ft "'  (vol.  xL,  p.  365),  apijfnls  to  the  wurda  ihirtu- 
aelvea  aa  not  vu  ranting  the  infcrenco. 
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two, — ilie  npwriuayycXior  'loirw/Soir,  anil  thtt  AcU  Piluti,  butli  of  wMcb  hu 
aMigna  tit  the  tirst  decades  of  thi^  sccoud  cimtury.  In  reference  to  the 
Toritter  he  writes  :— 

"  Tbo  pnnrip.1l  witm-ad  fur  tbi«  determiuitian  of  time  ve  haTe  in  Justin.  In  hit 
'  Dialocnc  with  Tni-pho,'  ami  even  in  hU  first  Apo1<^  (13S),  ire  liAve  aertral  rtateinMito 
ruspccuii;^  tlie  Xiitivity,  whoso  urijin  can  only  be  §nown  in  the  '  ProteranpeJnnn.'  They 
are  not  cooGnedto  mattL-ra  of  fnct,  as,  €.g.,  that  tho  Nativity  t«>lt  place  in  a  cure  near 
Betlilehem.  We  hare  also  piutiL-uIars  of  tc.\t  K-hicb  do  not  a^ne  with  Lnke  or  Mfttthoir, 
bat  (lu  a;crce  with  Jamos.  Thii»,  in  particular,  in  the  narratirc  of  the  Anniincifttion  wa 
hare,  onTy  in  Jampji  and  in  Juiitin  the  words  addreMed  to  Mary,  'Thou  Khaltcnil  hi^name 
Jesus,'  Rocompanied  b^  the  addition,  '  for  IIo  shall  nave  his  people  fVnm  their  Bins,'  an 
addition  irhioh  ia  wanting  altoppthcr  in  Lakt?,  while-  iii  Matthew  the  words  funn  a  jiart  qf 
file  rommunicitioa  tu  Joseph.  Bui  is  tht^re  ul>  other  way  of  occounliu);  fur  tbeao  phff- 
notnima  I^  Certainly; — lout  writings.  From  some  lost  writing,  we  are  told,  both  Jiutin 
drew  these  partiinilars  and  tlie  '  Protarangclium '  itaelf  originated.  Wu  have  hero  tlm  uma 
inventive  tactica  to  deal  m-ilh  tint  wa  have  made  artjnnintani^e  with  befui?.  For  ih«  pui^ 
pose  of  eseapioK  from  aome  writing  vhich  is  di'iinitely  to  h«  i-efbrrod  to,  and  ia  atiU  before 
our  ryee,  toget£(tr  with  all  inferences  therofrom,  tlu'  sanut  has  the  suapiciou  thrown  up'ju  it 
of  baing  teirod  ftwm  writings  which  hare  periAhfld,  of  which  antiquity,  b«jv>rid  their 
tJtlea,  ha*  handed  down  nothini^  tiut  the  moef  scanty  noticua,  which,  to  be  vaxt^  jiut  putt  it 
out  of  our  pofwor  to  confront  this  oonjoctuml  fimcy  with  aseertainod  facta." 


After  ahowiiig  the  basele.ssness  of  the  supposition  thiit  Justin  (lud  tha 
*■''  Prutevangidium  "  drew  thi»fe  tliiags  frotn  a  Luflt  (iuostic  treatise  entiUetl 
Vivvvk  Maf>ifac,  or  from  Ike  "  Goejid  of  Peter,"  Dr.  Tiachendorf  proceeds : — 

"  Xow  what  man  ware  mighty  enough  to  Kt  limiti  to  unbridled  poaaion  for  hrpotheiia  ? 
Thiit  we  fttUl  poncss  about  dfty  Grenk  MSS.  of  James's  'Protovangulium,'  and,  tooatber 
Tith  these,  1  Srriae  one  of  the  sixth  rentnry.  and  that  of  the  many  teitunoniea  iJnereto 
whi<:h  antii^nity  beart,  irnm  Origin  downwards,  not  one  contradicts  the  teitof  thfsse  BCSS., 
this  giv<^  un  surely  n  good  right  to  hold  by  the  original  cborwjter  of  this  writing  in  the 
fuee  of  any  flighty  hy[M>theses  nbout  lost  soureca.  iJut  thereby  vn  are  alao  r^nlitled  to 
nffinn  that  the  undeniable  accord.ineu  of  Justin  with  several  passages  of  this  writing  pre- 
suppoaea  Justin's  nnjuaintanee  with  this  very  ttvatiw. 

"  Nov  this  buolc  nt'  Jami^  in  it«  whole  b«arin|^T  stands  in  sueh  a  relation  to  oar  caaoaical 
Gospels  that  the  Utter  must  have  been  lon^  givea  forth  ui  the  world,  and  longbecn  aeoaptad, 
before  stopfl  could  have  boon  taken  for  thit  fiibrieation  of  the  former.  Wh&tiatOMlim 
St.  Matthew  and  SU  Luke  of  the  Virgiu  K'jtUer  of  our  I^ord  was  felt  nut  to  bu  of  a  Dhoraotar 
to  btur  mi«h  a  supTHMition  of  a  son  naturally  bfgnttcn  of  Joft[*ph  and  Harv,  as  was  after  tha 
taste  of  Jewiih-Cariatzan  heresy.  The  montion  of  hmthpra  of  Jesni  in  toe  synoptic  ^Oipdi 
seemed  itself  to  testify  against  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke ;  learned  Jews  charged  ChrutanH 
with  an  unjustifiable  wanton  tmnafonnation  of  the  youthful  wilV  in  lnoioh  into  the  Virgin 
in  the  Evangetiata  ;  nay,  Jewish  oppononey  would  fain  moke  Je»as  the  lUegitiiBate  son  of 
%.  P.iTithera,  while  heathen  sceptics  would  tnm  Oreek  fnbloa  of  sons  of  rirg;ina  to  acconnt 
against  the  tradition  of  the  Crospels.  At  such  a  time  as  was  presented  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sct^iud  uentury  nothing  could  poasibly  promise  a  better  support  fur  the  evangelic  tradition 
iXvxw  siioh  a  writing  as  that  named  after  James,  fumi»h(-d  with  an  bi-itoritiol  sljitemeut* 
wliiiL  uone  could  gainsay,  of  the  high  distinction  of  Mary  from  her  birth,  of  her  virgin 
motlwrbocwl,  of  a  position  held  by  her  towards  Joseph  whieh  was  esnltpd  far  nlmve  tha 
ordinary  relations  of  marriage.  If,  then,  this  sv-rolled,  book  of  James  falls  into  the  first 
decodes  of  the  seixind  century,  than  the  composition  of  the  Otwpels  of  St.  Matthew  and  8Cb 
Iiuko,  which,  alone  among  the  Gospebi,  this  forgery  looks  back  upon>  can  c««rtainly  tut  be 
assigned  later  than  to  the  last  deeades  of  the  proceding  century." — (I^.  30>d.) 

Dr.  TiK<;hftndorf  next  taki^  tip  the  "Acta  Pilati,"  which  ia  roferrftl  to  by 
Justin  in  hia  first  Apology  (i.  38),  and  again  more  in  di'tail  hy  Tertnliian  in 
h!«  Apoli>Ky  (ch.  21).  Thero  has  no  doaht  been  a  considemhle  oorruption 
of  the  text  and  tunipoiing  with  it«  content^}.  Id  the  Middle  Ages  it  got 
clianjpid  into  the  "Kvanj^liiiin  Nic<Mlemi."  Yet  Dr.  Tischondorf  feeU  con- 
vinced that  our  ""  Aetii  Pilati  "  still  in  the  main  eontainit  the  writing  referred 
to  hy  Justin  and  TcrtuUiim.  Ho  has  himself  diacovertHl  two  inantu^'ripta  of  it 
of  a  very  rar*!  description,  one  a  Coptic-Holiidie  MS.  on  jiiipyni-s,  and  another 
a  Latin  palimpsest,  both  of  thura  of  tho  tifth  century,  which  surprisingly 
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accredit  the  Greelt  text  of  tho  recenaion  most  genemlly  given  in  znanuf«cnptt', 
aiid  wurmnl  our  assigning;  to  it  an  Ago  at  least  a  century  e&rlier  tUon  thu 
tranAliitioiiB  ihemfielves.  JEarly  in  tlio  fourth  ccnturj'  tho  Emperor  Maxiniin,' 
as  we  Iwini  from  Eusohhis  ("Ilist.  EccL,"  ix.  6,  7),  evidently  to  dik-redit 
and  displace  this  romiwfiitioii,  puliUshed  and  zealously  dissf-rainnteil  anotiinr 
*' Acta  Pilati  "  of  a  most  lil:isphf'iuous  nhanictcr.     Ur,  TiKchiMidorf  askis, — 

"  Ift  it  lilcclr  that  n  componitioii  so  -n-ell  knnwa,  and  cxcitinf^  M  much  attcntjon,  up  to 
tho  bcRitmine  of  tho  rouith  reiitury,  sliuuid  hove  been  B'jddciity  transromipd,  and  that  crrr 
siiice  thf  finh  reDtnTf,  to  which  whulJy  distinct  tnuialatioiiiil  dociunenu  rvuch  back  vnih 
B\ich  an  oxtruordinary  a^jTccmcnt,  it  htw  Bubaistcd  only  in  a  new  dnwi  "i  We  feci  confiJcnf  t, 
therefore,  in  laying  great  stresa  upon,  the  fact  that  thu  'Acta  l*iUti,'  with  all  the  frecdooi  Jc 
reproscntation  which  marks  it,  prcsuppoeos,  however,  with  tho  s}-noptic  accoants,  mo>x. 
capecioUy  and  certainly  the  Gospel  of  bt.  John.  There  U  not  one  or  oaothcr  poaaage  vi 
SU  John  introduvi-d  into  the  compoftitiou  :  that  would  liave  excited  tho  suspicion  of  a  later 
vork  :  no,  the  wilolo  account  of  whr.t  took  plarf>  in  the  trial  of  Jesiif,  In  its  osaMitiftl  impnrt, 
n-sta  on  8t.  John'ti  delintation,  while  in  the  Cnicifixifm  and  Ilesiirref tian  synoptic  r>  ftr- 
encca  ore  the  mere- prominent.  This  compositiun  therefore,  by  the  use  which  it  niaUrt  uf 
St.  John'a  Gospel,  and  by  its  nanifeft  dependence  thcrcnpoD,  testifies  to  the  fact  that  th^ 
gniipfl  rcachea  bai'Jc  beyund  the  beginning  of  the  weond  century.  There  falls  therawitli  t.» 
illtiminating  doah  of  Ugbtsing  into  an  impcnetrablt-  obecurily  :  yet  anion^the  uuuiy  brutu*' 
uf  light,  which  out  of  Ute  immediately  po«t-(ipoatolir  nee  i«ue  fiirlh  tu  pri*  us  liitht  u['<« 
the  mo«t  important  question  of  Chhetiantty,  this  is  one  of  the  brijjhtc«t. " — ^Pp.  3^-9.) 

After  deducing  aiiuilar  inferences  from  the  "Gospel  of  Thomas"  and  from 
the  Clemeritine  Honiili*;.'*,  iHtlli  of  which  works  he  refers  to  the  middle  oi 
the  second  century,  Dr.  Tischeiidorf  dwellH  with  much  satisfaction,  which  is 
not,  however,  out  of  8i>ason,  upuii  a  contvibutiou  to  the  apologetic  cauoa 
yielded  hy  his  discovery  of  tho  entire  Greek  text  of  }{aruabuH'a  Episl!c. 
'nda  he  found  in  conjunction  with  the  Siuaitic  manuscript  of  the  (Ireok 
Bible.  Up  to  that  time  our  Greek  text  of  Bnmahas  lacked  the  hrst  fuur 
chuptcrn,  which  wc  hod  only  in  a  Latin  translation.  At  t>ho  end  of  tho 
fourth  cJiupter  weru  the«c  words:  **  Atteudamua  ergo  ne  forte,  wV«/  urinjitujn 
enff  niulti  vocati,  pauci  electi  inveniamur."  The  words  ^fntt  unu'fjtum  t-l 
have  attracted  mucb  attentioru  It  is  certainly  tlie  sot  formula  of  intii> 
dncing  a  citation  from  canonical  Scripture,  antl  in  fact  has  no  point  excei-t 
08  so  eniploywl.  ^Tuw  the  worda  cited  are  found  (luly  in  Matt.  xx.  16  and 
xxii.  14.  The  inference  seemed  cogent,  namely,  tliat  the  Epistle  of  L'.ir- 
nabas,  which  unquestionably  heloiip*  to  the  very  earliest  post-aj)nstnlic 
period,  cites  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  as  canonical  Scripture  (comp.  I'ah^y* 
cIl  ix.,  §  L  1).  Unbiassoil  inqiiii-ers  couhl  hnd  no  patisfuction  in  \\\v 
suggestion,  which  some  liave  adopted,  that  the  reference  is  to  tho  fourth 
book  of  Jiiadras  (viii.  3),  where  wo  have  the  words,  "Multi  creati,  patici 
autem  salvati"  or  "salvabuntur."  It  wa-i  only  a  a-solute  clingiuj;  to  a  forv- 
gone  coiichision  whicli  could  dispose  any  one  to  recupiiize  tlie  cit;Uion  in 
wonis  m  dilferent  when  wo  havo  the  identical  expression  in  the  Guspcl. 
Honest  iiivestigatorB  were  rather  disposeil  to  expnws  a  more  or  less  suspfnded 
jtidgtueiit ;  for  mi^ht  not  tlip  wonls  iticni  itrrijdtmt  oM  be  an  interjtuiation 
of  the  Lutin  tmnslat<ir}  All  suspeiiso  is,  however,  now  terminated  by  the 
tiuiaitic  Greek  text.  This  exhibits  the  words  in  question,  and  thus  fur- 
nishes another  thread  of  evidejice,  which,  when  conjoincwl  with  the  niuuemuA 
others  already  cxhibitctl,  both  greatly  strengthens  thav  and  is  itself  also 
sustjiined  and  strengthened.  This  Kpistlo  of  Barnabas  also  cites,  in  ch.  v., 
words  out  of  Matt.  ix.  13,  while,  in  the  reference  to  tho  tjiiical  meaning  of 
the  brazen  s^rj^nt  in  ck  xii.,  it  is  extremely  prolioble  that  tlie  wTitcr  showM 
his  cunverwincy  with  the  Gosi>el  of  81.  John. 

Tims  then  we  have  tho  fact  made  good  by  an  invfrogahle  body  of 
evidence,  that  from  the  end  uf  the  ^st  century  our  four  GospeU  wcrt- 
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^ummlly   accepteil    throughout    tlio   Chtireh    hs    authontit!,   and    ovcu   cu 
canouicai.     liut  how  was  tliin  result  brought  about  '\ 

"  Tbp  holy  men  who  had  stood  rwrnoTuilIy  nror  to  tlie  Ivonl,  togother  with  St.  VavH,  were 
hq  longor  prc»;])C  to  afford  to  the  youthful  Chiirrh  in  their  personal  authoritry  a  contrt*- 
point  vf  dectsioa.  On  the  other  hand,  ttie  Church  becamo  cvto*  more  and  more  cloorly 
eoiiscioiis  at  her  indcpendeot  position  in  n-'lation  to  tho  synagogue,  and  alaa,  through  thft 
hXl  of  ths  city  and  temple  of  Jerutialem,  wax  more  distinctly  referrvd  to  her  own  resourc-cD. 
At  the  same  time,  far  from  her  old  liume,  amid  manifold  dispemidns,  she  was  Kprcodin); 
obrond  wider  and  wider ;  witliin.  the  wbili:',  wrought  upon  by  impulses  foreign  to  her  propt-r 
natiifL',  without  g-lrt  iiround  by  hoattiu  oppouenines.  This  was  tho  time  when  thi<  Cburcli 
bi.'^'in  to  caiu}:ii:^e  her  <Jo«pL>ls,  and  with  them  also  tho  other  apostoliiral  mcmunnLi  which 
had  come  fmm  the  hmid  of  St.  Paid,  of  tJt.  John,  of  St.  Peter.  Are  wu  tu  deem  that 
IfiariiM  se^ioiid  wvro  ht-ld  on  the  subject  ?  Namt  such  wcrft  hnld,  any  more  thau  we  know 
ot'such.  If  iiiLn  such  a«  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Harlc,  and  St.  Luke,  if  St  John  had  under- 
taken to  ru'ni-h  rcconla  of  the  life  of  the  Lord,  who,  it  may  lie  o.'ikcdl,  was  there  that 
would  not  loriliwith  have  regordod  them  as  a  sacred  bequest  to  the  Church,  and  baTO 
heartily  acic^ili^d  them!'  The  authority  uf  Uiesc  gusfH'ls  attached  immediately  to  the 
names  of  their  authors,  for  which,  in  return,  the  apoHtuUt:  rhurches  gave  their  guanmtee. 
With  the  departure  hence  of  th&v  authors  tlieir  writings  bucoini*  stilt  more  preciotu  and 
sacred;  ihoy  'jtfL-rcd  themsolvos  to  tho  Chureh,  after  her  emanciputiou  from  the  sj-nagogue, 
amid  oanstToiiiiag  circumstanoea,  fur  the  worthy'  integration  and  extensioa  of  the  Old 
Tt'iilaroent  canon.  Justified  aa  this  supposition  la  on  its  own  merits,  yet  we  should  not 
hivo  been  in  e  position  for  laying  i^  down  as  eertaiitly  to  bo  relied  upon,  if  it  Iiad  not 
been  on  so  many  sidi'S  nititied  by  the  foets  whieh  presont  themselves  upon  tho  subject  of 
the  canon  during  the  whole  of  the  second  centurj'." — (Pp.  48-M.) 

Dr.  Tischendorf  next  takes  into  consideration  the  citations  which  Knaebius 
("Eccl.  Hist.,''  ill.  39)  makes  out  of  Papia-s,  who  siilForoU  mart^TiloTJi  about 
165.  Wo  i:an  only  givu  the  reaiilts,  whicli  will  suffice  thoao  of  our  rcadera 
wli084i  attt^ntion  is  Ukfly  to  ho  ih-awn  t<i  this  particular  subject.  The 
*■  L-ldors  "  or  "  iiresbyters  "  werf  not  tho  apoatUs.  Tlie  writings  which  Papiaa 
tVlt  not  ao  Hatisfactory  as  tho  oral  comoiunieationa  of  "cldeis"  iv«p«ctiug 
the  "woixls"  of  the  Lord,  were  not  our  writton  gtwpols,  but  apocryplml 
additions  luade  to  thein,  and  which  were  current  in  his  time.  The  atate- 
tuent  winch  Papitw  rupoats  from  liia  "elder"  reapt'ctinK  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
does  not  warrant  th«  inference  which  has  been  foimded  Upon  it,  viz.,  that 
lifl  had  in  riew  aunthm-  book  of  St.  Mark,  fifim  which  our  present  St.  Mark's 
<;o!Hptd  hart  ht'i'U  drawn,  hut  tltat  what  PapiaM  sayw  in  excuse  of  St  Mark, 
iw  if  hii«  giiitpi'l  did  not  report  the  !»rd'«  "  words"  in  onler,  is  due  to  the 
unchttea)  charactyr  of  liia  own  mind,  fur,  as  EiisebiuB  aays,  he  wus  of  small 
nnderaUtmliny;.  In  hiy  reference  to  St.  Matthew:  "  Matthew  recorded  the 
words  of  the  Loixl  in  Hebrew,  and  every  one  inter|>rL'led  (tnmslated)  Ihein 
as  he  coiUd,"  he  is  probably  thinking  of  the  "  Gospel  acconling  to  tho 
Hebrews,"  which  is  a  kindred  l.Mi«k  to  our  ppeseiit  gosjiel,  as  Greek  tiuus- 
liitioihsof  this  existeil  alon^'side  with  nur  pre.wnt  gospel.  Papias,  uncriticjiL 
as  he  was  and  ij^uuraut  of  Syrian,  possibly  tlioujjht  our  gospel  one  of  such 
transUiioiis  ;  which  is  also  Bleek's  opinion  in  his  "  Kinleitung  in  daa  K.  T.," 
p.  109.  ^«^early,  though  not  exactly,  the  same  couclusion  is  the  one  to 
which  the  Archbishop  of  York  leans  in  Ixia  article  on  Matthew,  "  Bib.  Diet.,'* 
vol.  ii.,  p.  27^i.  The  alwence  of  all  reference  to  St.  John's  (iosjiel  in 
£uMebitis'5  citations  from  Papiii*  doea  not  in  any  degi-ee  warrant  tho  in- 
feft'nco  that  Papias  knew  nulhinj,'  of  it :  it  is  fully  exphiined  by  tlxe  sup- 
position that  EusobiuH  did  not  tind,  iu  Papias'a  referenc&s  to  St.  Jolui's 
(riwpel,  anything  dejierviny  of  particular  note.  Eusebins  mentions  citations 
made  by  Papias  out  of  the  First  Kpistio  of  St  John  and  the  Fii-st  Epistle  of 
St  Peter,  siiajdy  l>ecause  of  IU«  controversy  which  in  Ids  own  time  wa« 
j<oiug  on  relative  to  the  catholic  epistles.  So  from  Polycarp's  epLstlo 
Ktisebiua  (ir.  14)  alleges  only  his  references  to  1  Poter,  though  that  epistle 
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IB  full  of  citttiions  &om  St.  PfiuL  8u  ilIru  of  TheophUus  he  ouijr  mention* 
(iv.  26)  his  making  tisct  nf  the  Apocolj'pse,  though  TheopbilDs,  in  extant 
'VritingR,  quoit's  from  St  .John's  (.njspel  by  numc.  The  ailnnoo  in  surh 
caflM  18  tthupljr  dn<«  Ut  there  Iv^ing  no  quration  respecting  the  authenticity  of 
thoec  hooks,  Papias's  rpfoivncc  to  1  Jnlm  is,  moreover,  on  aif^ment  for  his 
xecof^tiou  of  the  (Vwpvl,  tho  two  hooki)  being  so  cloeeiy  connoctvi]. 

With  ono  moil'  cituti^iii  wo  nuist  cloeo  dtr  notice.  Coming  from  Pr. 
Tischendorf,  it  will  bo  rwioj^niseil  as  of  especial  value  : — 

*'  But  we  hare  one  mcnv  rc«ult  of  U>.\tu&l  criticiMn  toiiidic«t«  uf  much  ^nwter  raJue,  Biirh 
Uf  to  our  thinking,  inaltM  it  tjan»pitreut!y  vkxu-  tiut  our  collectiT«  tio«pels  ikre  to  te 
nsflondbuk  at  leut  to  the  be^iuniitf;  of  rlie  mccok]  csntury,  or  thi>  cc<1  of  the  first.  JUoa^ 
one  rfd0  the  text  of  the  Smniln:  M:S.,  ft]<.>DK  vitb  the  oldest  Itola  te:it,  bcltmp  to  the  ih»] 
of  t]w  aoconil  penturj ;  so,  oit  tiiu  utiu-r  nde,  thpro  ii  no  difficulty  in  irittcally  maJiin^f 
good  the  OHPHion  that  tlm  same  trxt,  in  siiitc  of  all  fuiHriority  to  other  docummts,  ifli 
sLresdy  in  nuiv  respoct^  Mtniigod  from  nriitiiial  piiritr,  thot  it  almidy   pn^sniipo*M  i 
whole  hifltury  of  text.     We  are  xtot  thcrevith  referred  cxdiuiTely  to  the  "Codex  Siuoi- 
licus"  and  (o  one  or  another  of  the  Itola  MtjS. ,  along  with  Irenonu  and  TurtulUan ;  but  v« 
con  join  theriMritfa  all  UiORe  citAlions  of  tvxt  which  wr  Iiarp,  in  port  of  aoccHitT,  m 
port  with  the  greatest  prubahilily,  lu  ri'fcr  tutlc  to  the  M^i^od  tintur}' :  lliAre  renilU,  *a  «•', 
undimiaUo  fuvt,  that  a  ri'h  history'  oi  tpxt  11*^  already  behind  all  tbete.     Ve  nran  b^l 
thia,  that  aliMdy,  befoirc  the  second  half  of  tb«  iMMmd  century*,  thruu^h  copy  after  ^o\.x  ' 
being  mode  of  onrGoepelH,  thiie  Lave  arisen  not  only  uany  errure  of  tronH-nbeis.  but 
olao,  at  one  thue,  the  exprtioion  and  the  aeuee  of  particular  paaaaRL'e  have  been  altcnd ;  at 
omilher,  MiitUler  or  larger  ail^iilion^  hii%e  been  luodv  from  apoeryphal  M>urc«a  or  from  utoI 
tradition;  alonj;  with  whirh  aleo  hnre  nnt  been  ix<'Iudcu  nltfiralions  which  in  quite  a 
singular  way  atteet  the  unioD  of  our  (jocjirU  into  ono  caDoo  at  the  very  eaiticat  ttxne— 
thoo*,  I  mowi,  which  arow  ftou  ihr  puttiQ);  tu);eihcr  of  portivuUr  paraUi-1  powngea.     If 
tliia  ia  realty  the  eaae,   if  in  very  deed   there   i>ubButt«   toch  an  itiipoi-tant  Maj;{r>  of  the  hia- 
tory  of  th«  text  of  our  four  Gwiicls  heforp  thr  middle  of  the  wcond  rciilury,  before  th* 
time  when  cononieal  authority,  together  n-ith  a  tinner  Chureh  tirf^onucotion,  woa  ruting, 
ou  even  atrongrr  barrier  against  aelt'-wUled  modi  tic  ationa  of  the  aocrud  text  (and  we  nledg^J 
ouradrea  at  nn><thi-r  plm-e  to  give  i-x;i)iL-it   priwl'a  of  thi]"),   then  ore  wc  eonijK-IIt-d  to 
claim  for  thia  hi«tarv  nt  Itiuit  the  i^pnef^  of  bnlt'  n  century.     i)ut  oi-eimttng  to  lliix,  niiiM  not 
—ire  may  not  mit  the  origin  of  IIm-  (io!^'l« ;  on,  but — the  beginning  n?  (he  gospel  tauoa 
be  placed  about  t}ie  end  of  the  &rat  ccntary  ^    And  is  not  this  result  all  tbo  more  ecrtoia  ' 
in  proportioD  aa  wc  have  found  all  tbo  itema  which,  b«dongiug  tu  the  second  centurj-,  g»  l 
to  make  up  the  hlston',  and  which  ws  have  produced  vithMit  reaerre,  to  be  in  occordsnoe 
therewith  K'— (Pp.  66-7.) 

Wo  shall  look  to  Imro  thu  pleUgo  hero  i;ivtm  ivdeemed. 

Die   Kirt'Jm   ttarJt    ihtvtn    Ur$pruivj,    ihmr   O^twMichte,    ihrer    Grjfimirartt 
Vortrdffe  im  Winter  lt?65  iu  lA-ifxiy  neh^ilt-en  dim  D.  C.  K.  Litharih^j 
D.  K.  F.  A-  Kau.ms,  und  I>.  IJ.  Buu<.'knkr,  ProfesBoren  der  'iTit'oIo^qe.  | 
Zweito  Auflngc     Leipzig.     I86C. 

[The  Churchy  riftci-tl  in  itj<  Orujiii,  itt  lHntonj^  i(g  Prevtfd  Siatt;  LrclurfX 
delivereti  in  thfi  Wtntpr  of  1865,  id  Ij'Jpzig.  IJy  IJa  C.  K  LurnARDT^ 
Dr.  K.  V.  A.  Kahnim,  ami   Dn.  R  Bhliokkkr,  Prufauon  of  llioology.] 

Second  Eililion.     X^ipxig.     186(>.] 

tsB  three  branches  into  which  the  subject  of  the  Church  is  hers  distri- 
buted are  each  of  them  hamiled  by  the  learned  ProfeM<Hr  to  whum  it  is 
assigned  in  three  lectures.  The  nine  lectures  will  well  repay  a  very  careful 
perusal.  They  are  remarkably  eluiraeterijEed  by  eloquence  and  eamestncsa, 
combined  in  a  mre  ilega-e  with  the  deptli  ond  prei-JBiou  of  true  wholatvliip. 

Dr.  Luthardt,  nt  tlie  Ij-ipzig  '* Congress"  of  the  precetling  winter,  deli- 
vere<l  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  evideuce  for  tlivine_ revelation  funiiahe*!  hy 
its  adaptation  to  the  htunun  spirit,  'meeting  lie  requirements  and  solving 
its  ridtlles.     'YMa  ho  deuominDtes  the  pfychniofjicol  evideuce  of  revelation. 
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Another  branch  of  evideuce,  wMcli  he  styles  the  hiMnricnl^  consiBts  in  its 
internal  pro<;(?sfl  ol'  iltiVt^lnpmiMit,  ami  in  the  fitrirt  cnniwctidn  "whicli  <)htfti:i8 
behown  its  severa.1  st-ages,  riiacliing  tlinmyh  ci'iilurics  ami  millenniums  fmm 
ita  ttrsl.  cumnii.'uceuii;iit  to  its  highest  a.ml  fairt^st  ilevelojjiiieut  iu  Chrwtijuiily. 
It  is  Ui  tho  con^i'lcmtion  of  this  that  ho  devotes  the  throe  lecture's  iiKsigiu-d 
to  him  in  the  pre«eut  series. 

The  first  takes  \\\f  the  history  of  OM  Testament  revelation.  And  as  this 
appiiara  to  us  the  m^tat  original  and  filriking  of  tho  whole  series,  we  will 
l)re»*cnt  our  re;uJer8  with  an  analysis  of  it**  lejiding  thoughts. 

Kaitli  in  lii'Velation  liew  ul  the  b;isii*  of  tlu?  wliole  hislor)-.  The  people  of 
Israel  werr?  tlie  people  of  wvelation,  the  home  and  hejirer^  of  revuLitiou.  This 
is  tliQ  chimictvriHtie  whieli  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  mitioiis.  It  is 
conspicuous  iu  iU  Hrst  progenitor  Abraham  ;  %rhom  the  three  K'ligiona  wliiuh 
unquestionably  take  the  leail  among  all  the  religions  which  have  ever 
ap]>eartHl  in  the  world,  the  Jewish,  the  Alaliometiin,  iuid  the  Chrietiati,  alike 
revi're  h8  tlieir  eonunon  origin.  But  wbeiviu  consisl*  Abndiam's  grt'iitiiess  \ 
Hi'  takes  no  position  iji  the  development  of  civilization.  Tliough  a  stixmgly 
market!  character,  he  yet  dispbys  nothing  that  the  world  calls  gi-eatiicss. 
For  the  natural  progrej>s  of  mankind  he  is  without  signiticance.  But  for  its 
religious  development  lu*  is  of  tlie  vwry  highest;  for  he  was  the  beaii-'r  of 
religious  truth  in  the  time  of  its  decjiy.  The  ohl  world  w;is  then  flooded 
witli  heathenism.  Out  of  this  deluge  Abraham  towers  forth  Hkt^  a  rock 
through  his  monotheistic  iiiitlL  Upon  tliis  solitary  roi'k  rises  np  a  new 
world  and  a  new  era.  And  the  faith  in  wliicli  his  greJituL^ss  uoiisisti.Ml,  was* 
not  faith  in  Clod  as  Ci-oator  laeruly,  but  iis  the  God  of  the  future,  tlu^  God 
of  promise.  It  was  this  faith  whioh  forrnvd  the  soul  of  his  life  ;  a  faith  in 
God's  word  wliich  no  conlradiction  of  prewnt  appearances  shall  shake,  and 
which  is  as  certain  of  the  future  as  of  the  present. 

If,  fr«-»m  viewing  Israel  in  its  ]»atriarclial  urigination,  we  look  at  the  com* 
menceniont  of  its  separate  national  existenee,  tlie  samo  feature  presents  itself. 
Its  founder  as  a  nation  was  Moses.  Whatever  quality,  intellectual  or  moral, 
we  may  aduiito  in  liiui,  the  most  clujracteristic  of  them  all  is  his  faitli.  We 
admire  the  monil  energj*  with  which  a  Columbvis  bends  all  his  powers  on  the 
great  idwi  of  his  life ;  the  persevering  patience  and  courageous  faith  with 
which  he  overcomes  all  hindrances,  till  at  length  he  attains  to  behold  tho 
land  of  his  hojves.  But  what  is  Columbus's  faith  compared  with  that  with 
which  Moses  leads  forth  an  entire  [teople  into  an  uncertain  future,  to  bring 
t  by  long  processes  of  travel  U^  its  distant  goal  ?  Amid  ull  the  stonny 
surjpngs  of  the  rebellious  nation  he  remains  unmovalde.  And  when  that 
gi-ncmtiou  pi-oved  untit  to  begin  their  new  history,  he  endure*,  in  unfailing 
perseverance  of  patience,  to  see  the  entii-e  genemtion  die  out,  in  unler  then  U) 
kwi  a  new  generation  forward  to  its  future.  But,  oxtraopdiuary  as  was  this 
power  of  waiting,  it  ^va3  not  the  power  of  his  nature,  but  the  strength  of  his 
faith,  resting  upon  the  iwelation  and  calling  of  God. 

iVnd  the  chumcteristics  of  the  nation  itself  are  those  which  ai-e  eounectod 
with  its  religious  relations.  Its  destination  was  this  :  to  be  the  people  oi 
religion,  the  people  of  revelation,  the  people  of  God.  Its  whole  Matt«>nal  and 
civil  h'fk'  was  founded  upon  reUginn  and  regulated  by  religion.  Its  Isw  was 
the  iromoiliate  gift  of  God;  it  perpetually  reminded  the  people  of  its  cove- 
nant relation  to  (iod,  and  educated  them  fi>T  the  sidvation  of  the  future. 

*•  la  no  otlicr  nation  is  there  such  a  coDKiouADesa  of  ftiii  as  in  Tsnwl.  The  literature  of 
the  nntioru  hiu  nothing;  whk-h  can  lie  put  nlaiigude  wiUi  the  moml  camcstness  of  tho 
t'linfirteion*  which  we  have  Id  tho  I'aiUiiu,  or  of  tho  rohiiltoi  which  wu  ruad  la  the  prophets. 
This  moral  siiirtt  » tho  fruit  of  thi>  l&ir :  hnt  it  was  this  that  was  leading  oaward  towards 
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the  atlTiUnn  of  tfaa  futvn.    No  oUi«r  natioa  luu  erer  hid  tide  csQii^  or  mmj 
aotkiB  of  iU  dettinatiun." — (P,  17.) 

Thf  chamctcT  of  Ifirael,  oji  Ijeing  a  people  of  rcliicionT  U  coiu^icnoua  in  i 
\\\A  pha^cft  of  tU  natiotml  lifo^     Painting*  ^utptun?,  iirrhit4-ctun\  musM, 
nr  (IramAtic  fKH^tn*.  ivctv  nothing  tn  litrael.     If  tho  lyrical  muse  is  inoiw  i 
homn,  if  in  gmndimr  of  inapimtion  thn  Psalnw  and  Propliete 
vie  witli  ihti  tu>^lH^'t  fli^bt«  of  gentile  p4ietrv,  it  ia  nil  of  it  thu  pxprefiSHiri  nf " 
pim'ly  Tt'.iij;;ion8  ^^nfiibility.     TJicrc  is  ii"  scienro,  either  nattiml,  or  tzu-t-i- 
physical,  or  i»oliti»«l,  or  even  theologiwil.    **  In  the  Riblf  "we  harr  n^Ii-^nn,  Imt  j 
no  Ihpitlnjjy  ;  th<^jli>jy  ift  the  developmfnt  of  the  ocri'lentAl  intellcet  nperiting ' 
u|Mjn  re!ij;i(tu."     Histor>'  we  have  in  Israel ;  hut  the  history  exchisively  f^l 
iU  ii-Iij^ioiiri  relali(»ni4, — »  history  written  not  hy  hiKtoriauA,  bnl  by  pn>phet*i ; 
God  in  hlHlory  )t«  the  One  unchanKing  object  which  riretfl  tb^r  regarddi. 
In  [►olitical  lift*  Israel's  titnteftmen  ure  its  prophets, 

Intt^lectimlly  |K)or  was  this  people;  but  she  had  one  tiling  above  all 
nations — religion.  ThiM  wm  her  wealth.  Without  calling  or  gifts  f<T 
wnrldly  relatione,  she  wrw  eminently  gifted  for  her  reLitiouii  towards  CJfld. 
Thix  inner  world  of  eyiiveiw.-  witli  4ick1 — this  vtoa  her  world  in  whicb  *he 
wa^  at  lioitiu,  or  dt  leant  wiw  nieiuit  to  1k^ 

"  Iimc]  U  tlu)  p4.'0plit  of  f&iUi,  from  Abraham,  ihi.-  fuUicr  of  the  ihithful,  (Idwh  to  tKe 
faithriil  wtio  meet  uk  on  Die  thmhuld  of  tbu  New  Tesument.  HtT  fiuth  is  b  faitb  'which 
nothing  in  tlui  rinblt'  world  will  stagger;  «'hirh  soars  ainfl  above  this  world  to  th»  i 
Siipremcct  Cerlninly,  ihnt  ia,  God.  God  it  to  the  Isniilitc  more  a-rtain  than  uiylhin;  . 
«Ih.  To  Kt  about  proring  Uit  cxistcniM<  nppt'sis  to  him  absurd :  the  man  that  drnir« 
Him  it  a  JtxA.  \ViUi  the  ni<Mit  highly  tivilizt'd  naiious  uf  tlii*  West,  on  the  cuatrar^',  it  is 
JuaC  the  viftC,  thu  philuaophcn,  who  cither  ore  dvmotulratiug  tho  bviug  of  Uod  »r  are 
doubling  or  denying  it"— (1'.  20.) 

In  iHrat'l,  religion  swidlows  up  those  imlividualitieft  of  charaeter  which  are 
Lraet'idile  in  her  grtai  n»en,  givijig  t<i  tlieni  the  ga'aUiijt  mutual  alliuity — we 
may  almost  8uy,  monotony — of  uhoracter  \  her  heroes  aru  einiply  rclifpous 
heroes. 

"  If  wo  realize  to  oumol^ea  the  band  of  projihels  which  Israel  exhibits  to  us,  wc  havw 
before  a«  a  niarrelloiu  historical  phonomt^non,  whi(h  ban  not  itj  likf  auionp  aor  other 
nations  of  the  eiiKh.  Indiviilna)  pi-oi)betiL':a]U'-Rill4'd  nntttn'&  thoru  have  iiidi-ed  been  J 
fiftrwhere;  dim  lomiiscs  of  the  fuliiro  we  havu  uideed  cisewhoro.  But  hen-  is  more  than 
dint  surmiio;  hem  is  hope,  certainty.  And  this  is  not  the  casv  with  single  more  or  leas 
aml]i};uoufl  M>pr«  or  soothtaytnt ;  but  In  loiiK  sucerssion,  one  after  auutht>r,  like  the  lixtlis 
of  a  rhnin  hnn^nf;  one  upon  another,  errn  tbnufrh  nppnmted  in  timi;  und  iii  spOJ'e.  yet  in 
Kpirit  I'lowOy  Imund  toKt-t.Ler,  -  tiiun  they  move  on  before  us.  No  rntbusiiietii*  t^pihta,  no 
morbid  nnfypcB  urc  thi-si- ;  on  the  contrary,  just  tbf  cleorcat  spirits,  thi*  mwil  lucid  jiitl^« 
ofevt'n  worldly  and  pulitieol  relations,  the  mo«t  vigorous  ehnnit^ters,  the  noblest  i\prrse<it-  \ 
nlivL'S  ol  tb<-  natiuiiul  spiiil,  eaLOuntiT  us  in  tlio  prophits.  And  nil  ore  liUod  u'ith  the  ' 
same  thought  lUtd  the  (tauie  b*>]ie ;  and  they  all  confrsa  that  il  is  Gotl's  i?pirit  it'^^df  that 
bos  put  into  their  hoorlB  and  upon  their  lips  the  word  which  they  announre  to  the  world. 
And  il  is  iip»in  this  fnct,  nauioly,  thai  they  we  ivcipieuls  of  dirine  revelation,  tluil  tht 
reriainly  of  tbt-ir  h'^n^  rti)Ose8.  Ilovievpr  limt-B  might  alter,  however  often  hup**  mijrht 
Kreni  to  disKppointt  bowcvci-  long  the  fullUiru-nt  waa  defened,  however  much  tbc  artual 
poume  of  tilings  ftit'inrd  tn  gainsay  the  hope,— yet  nothing  of  all  Ibis  staj^gers  their 
ponvirtion  ;  ihey  stood  IliTi  ns  a  rm-k  upon  the  woiyl  of  promise, and  evir  anew  wist  it  forili 
UTwn  the  stormy  nui^s  of  the  time.  False  prophets  rise  up,  worldlJness  and  self-seeking 
nbust*  and  IrnlUc  with  tbo  word  of  revflulion,— only  the  more  impreaaively  do  they  con- 
fi-ont  nil  illninons  with  the  word  of  tnnli.  Befon-  ibeir  |,'aze  stands  the  picture  of  the 
Aiturc:  iheir  word  in  like  the  prm'it  of  an  ortiBt  produein^'  tbe  piLtnrc  for  the  con- 
templation of  flpcftators ;  they  arc  ever  introducing  new  Iruits  into  tlii»  same  jiicturt*.  It 
is  a  pbentinicTion  which  is  without  parallel  in  all  historj-.  It  is  explained  only  by  tho  dsiet 
of  R-vulatiou."— (Pp.  2a-i.) 

And  what  U  the  Babatanco  of  tho  prediction  ?  Tlie  one  lialf  of  tbo 
Messianic  pietuK  is  the  image  of  Jchovali  apjioaring  to  comfort  hia  people. 
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to  l)«;i>me  Uifir  Khiy  ami  Syvt»reigiL  The  uUkt  half  is  ibe  luutUctiun  of  the 
Servant  of  .Ji^hovuh,  the  Messiali ;  a  Kuig  of  Duvid'a  line,  Conqueror,  Prince 
of  peace,  Sh«])ht'ni  of  his  people,  Sheph^jnl  of  tlio  imtions,  Prophet  ^leil  to 
the  full  with  the  Spirit,  aimoimL-iiig  delivLTUiry  ;  sull'eriiig  uiiiitn-  the  sin  of 
his  people,  even  tmto  tle^ith,  sacriiiciul  ilealh  ;  hut  out  of  tliis  lowest  humili- 
ation his  fortunes  chHiiging  into  t'lori,'  ;  wt-nriiig  tho  cwwn  of  th«  king  anil 
the  uiitre  of  thu  priest;  his  time  tlie  time  of  a  new  (.'uvtMiant  of  ix-wncilialion, 
of  au  eternal  pvaoe.  How  ihese  two  represt'Ulatioits  of  the  manife-station  of 
Jehovah  on  the  one  Iinnd,  ami  of  the  servant  of  Jehovali  on  tho  other,  wore 
to  be  reconciled,  -was  a  riddle  whieh  tlie  Old  'IVstamunt  could  not  solve.  It 
is  solved  in  the  God-Man  Jestid  Christ. 

*'  Truly  n  phenomenoii  without  pftrallel  in  hiirtory ;  a  people  whose  life  i«  such  a 
hop©  nf  (he  future — the  wme  one  hope  through  thoiiajiiid«  of  ycara,  till  God  reworded  its 
faith  by  iu  acioiiipUshm«nt.  '  Whcu  tbo  lulue&s  of  tiiuc  vrui  cooio,  tiod  tvnt  forth  Ilia 
Son.'  "—(I*-  27.; 

Tlie  other  lut'tures  of  r>r.  Lntliardl,  as  well  as  thofe  TioLh  of  I>r.  Kahiii.s 
and  of  Dr.  Briickner,  alxmnd  with  passages  very  well  dew^ning  of  tniitfi;rip- 
tiou.*  AVe  had  pencilled  many  Xm  produce  for  the  benetit  of  our  readers;  but 
we  must  not  trespass  too  far  uptm  the  limits  projierly  aBsiguod  to  such  a 
uotiee.     We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  few. 

Sifilessncti  of  Jtaua. — "  Jpsua  paRHud  through  a  man's  pnH-pfis  of  (level OTHnent.  but  not  a 
development  thnnish  lin.  lie  punned  aia  even  into  iu  iiuic>rnio«t  niotioni  and  hghtest 
beginningfl  {e.g..  Matt.  v.  22.  28,  nnd  the  like]  ;  but  He  excepted  Hinijii-U'  from  the  world 
of  siiiiiets.  lie  forgave  the  vios  of  others,  and  taught  them  tu  pray  to  (rod  tor  forgiveness ; 
but  Ho  Hitnaclf  ncror  prayed  for  forgivuuvsA,  not  even  in  Uothseniiuie,  nut  even  on  the 
cnM."—lMAardt,  p.  37- 

XirtuUn. — "  ^'hat  right  had  JexiiR  to  utter  jnich  unheoitl-of  thinji^s  of  ITimielf  ob  He 
docs,  and  to  make  fnith  therein  tho  fundamental  lew  of  ki^i  kinudum  \  lUs  right  ties 
in  hiB  person,  and  the  evidt-nee  (Arirrr*)  for  it  is  hia  self-evidencinjj.  Wf  can  evidcneo 
Chrii't  to  no  man;  H«  inunt  evidence  HinuKlf  to  tlie  hunrt.  IIh  TIimm>ir  knew  and  u*i*d 
no  other  eridenre-  Tme,  He  wrought  mimcles  nnthenticnting  hin  cUimtt  to  belief  («i>A  zn 
hr*f{awtt'ttn).  His  minidPB  are  hiatoricol  facta.  No  (riticiso]  con  nmke  awtiy  Mitll  them. 
It  wob  just  his  miiaclc«  'nhirh  coiled  forth  that  %xva.t  excitement  which  led  hu  adversaries 
to  their  hut  dec-iidvu  nieastirt^.  But  Jt>sua  has  no  mind  to  evidemu  Ilimtielf  umply 
thrmigh  his  nilraclra.  They  would  not  bring  tnon  to  fnith  in  the  true  .sen«e  of  the  tenn. 
The  real  decmon  in  evermore  a  free  tut  of  faith  on  uxannt  of  Christ  himself.  Hii  highest, 
hia  r<.-al  endence  la  tho  impreuian  made  by  his  pcnran,  the  working  uf  hi»  word,  his  aelf- 
evidente  to  the  inner  mind,  to  the  conscience.  I'or  the  highest  truths  there  Is  no  other 
evidence  than  their  aolf-ovidence. " — Luihardt,  p.  45. 

I'oivfi-  of  thf  Apoititn'  Prcachinff. — "  If  nothing  which  the  most  enlightenwl  teoehers  of 
the  Church  for  tiRhteen  hundred  years  post  can  be  tomparcd  with  the  np<X''tuliea1  writinga, 
ve  may,  from  this  estimate,  sec  now  the  word  of  these  apostles  and  cpttatolie  men,  M-ho 
testihcd  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  nnd  in  miracidoua  glAa  I'umi^ed  tho  dumoD- 
fitratiou  of  gpirtt  and  of  power,  must  needa  have  atruck  into  the  sonb  of  men." — Kafmit, 
p.  78. 

LuUicran  J^XfiiauatioH  of  tht  Rim  of  Epine'tpaey. — "  Every  college  tend*  fitrongly  to  n  per- 
Bunol  nppT.  It  was,  therefore,  perfeelly  confonnablo  to  natiun  that  in  the  college  of  oldenj 
\ju\  the  aevernl  cburehee]  one  individual  .should  more  and  more  step  forward,  who  woa  the 
tirst  among  his  equals,  the  fiithop." — Kahnh,  p.  81. 

Eastern  and  Wtvtfrn  Vhureh  mmparett. — "  The  Kuitem  Church,  arhooled  in  Greek 
wiitdom,  placea  the  ueaeuce  of  ChriAtiotiity  in  tha  inconuLtiun  of  the  Divine  Word  iu 
Jetuti.  Tiie  Wffltci-i  Chnn-h,  sprung  up  upon  the  old  Rumou  soil,  sees  in  Christianity 
H  new  moral  life.  This  contrut  me«ta  us  the  moat  clearly  in  Justm  Hnrtyr  and  Augustin. ' 
— AV/dim,  p.  93. 

SciTHi-f  ari't  licvththn. — "  .\U  true  acience  haa,  sinc«  the;  tino  of  Sorratea,  been  coosvious 
of  bcr  limitA ;  but,  nn  ibn  other  hand,  revelation  has  drawn  around  herself  her  own  limits 
ns  well.     Uoly  Scripture  in  no  code  of  uatuml  science,  or  national  eeoru>mic«,  or  m«ta* 


*  Dr.  BjUmis'  second  letturo  on  the  Medieval  Chtu-eh  stntck  us  as  very  t^tritod  and 
atrikiog. 
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pbTBo* ;  it  only  teuhes  ilie  ways  in  which  humiu  Kxiiety  may  bocomc  the  fcUovdiip  of 
BalTsUon  {AriiMgeinf'iffeAti/t)  aitil  exliibits  itM-ll'  as  eut-h ;  il  dUpUy*  anJ  takoB  bola  uf 
nun  onlv  on  that  il>lr-  of  hU  naturnl  organixalion  on  which  be  i^  craving  of  a&lTStioR  uiil 
suM«Tti&lc  of  salvation.  Rcvolati^o  giT«  to  bmunnity  «-hit  humanity  oon  by  its  own 
kU*  not  Attun  to.  Science  M«ks  what  man  by  bis  uvn  wlf  is  able  to  attain  to.  Xny  aaa 
who  «(:t«  ft[i  tiTftramdhibla  nppotition  between  tlu:  two  i<  charf^cAblc  with  u  uu<Htipreh«D- 
aicm  of  the  pwrnr«  and  limits  of  ttoth :  cithtT  ho  mtAnpprchcntU  the  Uiuiis  vrhJicb  are 
AttigDcd  to  tlic  huinaa  npirit  in  Kdcncc,  rjr  hu  miiuipprt'Iiirnds  the  Umili  M'hiiJi  God's 
Spirit  has  awigocd  itwlf  in  revcUtioa.'* — BrickHtr,  p.  105. 

The  pictiire  which  I>r.  Brlicknor  draws  ol'  the  pnwjiil  coiiiiitinii  ^f  Pn>- 
testjint  trernuuiy  i-**  a  v«ry  i^minful  one  to  contwaphilc.  Il  is  a  tiiut.-  of  crisis, 
. — full  of  ^^iimls  for  apprt^bfUKioii,  thougli  not  destitute,  aj^aiu,  of  Ykoyin. 
The  Koiuan  ('iilUolio  Cbui-cli  is  itself,  ho  tliink«,  also  on  the  fve  uf  a  crisis, 
thiviUeniiig  thii  npRX  of  its  monutrliiuil  cotu^tilutiGiL  But  the  •laugt'rd  of 
the  Protcgtnnt  ("hurch  arp  tlio»e  wliieh  spring  out  of  ft  iliaheliff  whicli  h:fc 
cuteu  into  the  very  heort  and  cnrc  of  the  iicoplc.  The  v«ry  iiia»t«r  'wXvoa 
which  Clirifitianity  ha»  WsAi  ovokcd — thn  seum  uf  miiu's  vulue  its  [iiiui,  ninl 
libt'fty,  for  inatjini'e,— are  lif^injj;  a  matricidtil  arm  against  the  very  pcirciit 
which  brought  them  into  being;  becoming  fatal  U\  nations,  jtist  bocutitic 
thoy  arc*  dissevered  IJ-om  those  other  twin  ideas  which  Chrislwnity  conuocte 
with  them  ;  which  are,  severdlly,  man's  ginfulucss  and  the  obedience  of  £uth 
(pp.  157-61).  ^Vn  Gvor-widoning  chasm  seems  to  yawn  between  the  Chuich 
and  modern  thought.  In  ftieo  of  the  terrible  dangers  of  the  future,  ire  atrc 
to  comlbrt  ourselves  with  the  thmight  of  the  never-ending  life  whieh  i«  pro- 
mised to  the  Church,  and  of  the  ineomiptible  life-power  which  ie  inherent 
in  hor.  liui  the  reailer  cannot  fall  to  remember,  thut  Ihu  Lndefectibleuoss 
prumi.st;d  to  the  whole  (.'Inireh  doea  not  insure  tl»e  mdefuetibleiiess  of  oauh 
Bepnnite  chiirelL  At\iyov,  utXunv  the'  ru  t'  tv  rmrtlrw :  such  U  the  tone  of 
the  whole  n*pn?8entation,  hreiitiiinp  more,  as  we  ^vith  deep  symjmthy  feel, 
of  wrrow  ami  appivhi-UMicm  than  of  eoiwoiously  wull-grounded  hope. 

Ouf^  thiufi  .striken  the  Kngliwh  render  with  a  fwding,  both  of  euq^riae  and 
of  disappointment,  in  pertisin*;  tlie  amount  given  both  of  the  jwst  Instorj*  of 
the  Church, — the  general  Church  as  it  seems  to  be, — and  of  ite  prewut  cha- 
tacteriittit-ii ;  and  tltat  in,  the  alucuce  of  all  |uirticularixing  rcfennce  to  tbe 
Qinrch  of  Knglund.  We  liave,  it  is  true,  references  to  onr  llxonms  Arnold, 
and  Klinihpth  Fry  (p.  18»») ;  but  nowhere  is  there  tlm  liaat  attempt  to  mark 
out  the  features  which  characterize  our  Church,  or  to  deseribo  the  position 
wliich  aho  holds,  not  merely  among  Protestant  communities?,  but  Alongside 
even  of  the  ancient  communions  of  Borne,  and  of  Greek  ami  Oriental  Chris- 
tendom. The  Knglinh  Clnmhinan  ia  naturitlly  led  to  ask  the  cause  of  tbip. 
He  would  first  consider  wht^ther,  after  all,  he  has  not,  perhaps,  lieon  wor- 
shiii[»ing  an  iih>hfu  ttjierunj  in  HupjKirting  that  his  Church  is  an  object  uf  sa 
much  consideration  as  he  is  wont  to  aei'ount  hor.  But  on  reflection,  he  ts 
soon  re-assujvd.  lie  thinks  oPber  reformat ion-ilcvelopment,  hi^r  liturgy, 
her  apostolical  constitution ;  of  the  mighty  hold  irith  which,  thnnigh  thcao 
attribute-srombiiied  with  herpo.sition  in  the  imtional  constitution,  and  tisjM^ 
daily  tliriivigh  ht;r  j>aroi.'Kial  in-^titu lions,  she  graspe  the  Kngli^h  mind,  lie 
lecalls  her  schools,  her  uuivorsities,  her  divines,  her  orators,  her  miswervin^j; 
adherence  to  the  /*/«  nwiiia  in  theological  teaching.  He  R'luemljers  the 
groiit  and  fiver-incrvosing  vivacity  with  which  she  aihlitsses  her-self  tn  her 
work  of  lenvening  the  Kuglish  people  with  the  truth  and  grace  of  Christ. 
He  reviews  the  timrvelKius  development  with  which,  within  a  very  few 
decemuuras,  she  has  exlendwl,  luid  is  even  now  extending,  her  constitntion 
and  ritual  in  the  moiit  widespnwl  regions  of  \.\ifi>  eartli ;  nttshool4  from  her 
jmrtiut  stem  taking  root  and  gi-owing  with  unprecedented  rapidity  in  every 
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quarter  of  the  globe.  With  all  tliis  stimnumtjvl  nji  l»efore  Itift  view,  he 
feels  sun.'  of  ihi*  fact  that  tlie  Englidli  (.'hurch  is  iit  tliis  moinviit  a  mighty 
power  in  the  worlJ-wiJe  Ohriatiaji  cojiininuitv.  He  is  eertuiii  of  it  Then 
wliGnce  thifl  aUence  respectiuK  t-he  KuKliflh  Church,  on  the  prvrt  of  men  so 
acc(»mi»lialieil,  so  oathoLic  in  thuir  Bympabhied  witli  iiU  tliat  is  truly  Chris- 
tian 1  He  fenlH  rt'Iuctaut  to  come  U)  om*  conclusion;  ami  yi't  he  8ee«  hia 
way  to  no  other.  It  is  this, — that  Clenuan  Ohristiiuw  kuow  Ujo  little  of  ns ; 
as  we  muat  aUo  confer  that  English  Cliri^tiaus  too  little  uiiiltjrstaud  and 
appreciate  them.  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  very  interetilin^  au)i 
instructive  volume  without  expreasiug  our  feeling  that  its  highly  gifUnl  and 
learned  authoi-g  Iiave  ii  ^joud  deal  yet  U>  leiirn,  befoi-e  they  ehall  be  competent 
to  appreciate  even  Pruteataiit  Cliristianity  aa  a  whole. 


Pftenm  Keller :  a  Novel.     In  Three  Vohimes.     Hy  the  Author  of  "  Georgo 
Geith."     London  :  Tinsley  Brothcni.     186G. 

A  WTFUL  strain  of  muaic  will  often  sound  more  sweetly  than  the  wbolu 
piece.  We  may  hwir  it  in  the  night,  ur  for  a  brief  moment  l>ctweeu  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  some  door  or  window,  and  it  will  often  havr  a 
atrtuige  power  to  arrest  attention  and  kiiidh!  curitisity.  We  would  fain  lieur 
mort ;  but  when  we  draw  near  and  see  the  «inger,  and  at  dowTi  to  enjoy 
the  whole  song,  it  is  leas  beautiful  than  we  had  thought,  and  once  more  the 
old  truth  is  brought  home  to  us,  suggestion  is  better  than  complutiou,  and 
desire  tlian  attainment. 

So  our  authorcHs's  sketches  are  bettor  than  her  cartoons — her  scenes  more 
lifelike  and  imaginative  than  her  <lmma  as  n  whole.  This  is  jun^t  the  fault 
that  magazine  WTiting  baa  created  in  modern  novels,  and  fostered  to  an 
extent  which  reipmvs  some  protest.  The  magaziuu  reader  must  have  hi& 
plimi  in  ever}'  number,  and  thus  the  whole  cidce  is  made  unwholesome. 
No  doubt,  swallowed  weekly  or  monthly  it  is  less  detrimeutal  to  the  re-adeur 
than  when  swallowed  whole;  but  when  the  novel  is  republished  it  is 
swallowed  whola  Serial  nuveis  ai'e  abominable  inventions.  If  a  really 
good  serial  novel  is  successful,  it  is  eo  in  spite  of  iU  being  a  aerial  Fancy 
cutting  any  one  of  ^^''alter  »Scott's  uai-rativta  into  monthly  or  weekly  parts. 
With  all  their  dear  old-fashioned  ways,  and  llieir  men  and  women  who 
delivpf  long  harangues  on  stilts,  these  novels  are  gi-eat  models  of  art,  with 
a  great  iind  woudi-ous  miity  about  every  one  of  them,  wliich  our  excitable 
modems  iimy  yawn  over  but  cannot  aflbrd  to  despise. 

We  must  not  he  misunderstooih  "Phemie  Keller"  is  a  very  remarkable 
novel,  and  all  we  say  uf  it  must  be  taken  witli  the  tacit  4Ualilic<ition  that  it 
is  far  aliovc  the  average  ;  but  all  ihrougli,  in  every  immber,  tliere  is  the 
inevitable  dab  of  seiLsational  colour  which  the  reader  ol'  the  sliilliiig  mago- 
ziues  has  been  taught  to  consider  pait  of  his  money's  worth,  and  the  dab  of 
ooJour  is  not  suri-ounded  with  those  charming  mezw-tints  which  give  us 
such  a  sense  of  thoroughness  in  Charlotte  Hronti-,  but  with  intlammatory 
declamation  and  a  kind  of  incentUary  aniUysis  of  the  authoress's  feelings  and 
the  reader's  feeluigs  and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  down  to  the  feelings  of 
tile  dogs  and  cats,  &c.  In  short,  there  is  none  of  tlmt  repose — those  neutral 
hours,  or  pauses,  which  in  real  life  come  so  mercifully  to  break  the  shock  of 
events  and  tiuality  all  liuman  miseries.  Mr.  Buskin  wij-s  sonu'whero  that  a 
true  artist  will  paint  the  air,  and  tliose  impalpable  nothings  wliich  a  common 
artist  would  not  express  at  all.  A  good  novelist  must  paiiit  the  vnida  in 
life,  the  silent  spaces  in  which  nothing  happi-ns,  but  which  give  the  eviints 
of  life  tdmo  to  i&ll  into  their  natural  places.     Tlie  beauties  uf  the  book  arc 
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many  and  great :  some  of  the  sf>ene.s  are  quito  idyllic.  Tlio  heautiful  woA 
tlolicatti  vill.i;^!!  maidtm  of  wull-boni  iiurcnb*,  but  brought  up  in  humWe 
circniustance*,  with  her  white  comi>lexioji  shot  with  roseate  lint*,  and  her 
marvcUoua  imle  fiold  Iwir  shining  like  lloss  silk  in  the  spring'  sunlight, — 
this  I'hemie,  hnrdly  seventofln,  about  whom  our  authoress  Bumetiinee  raves 
like  a  collegian  in  love — led  to  the  \'illage  chiu-ch  by  the  polished  and 
elderly  Crtjituin  St^indon  on  the  fatal  and  respitmdeiit  spring  morning  of 
her  wedi-ling-day^is  [>aiiilt;d  with  the  hand  ul'  a  most  loving  artist. 

The  problem  wluch  is  worked  out  is  the  old  ono  of  a  yuunj;  j^irl  married 
to  one  who  iuij;ht  have  be^'u  her  father^married  before  she  uudersUxnl  hor 
own  feehngs,  or  knew  what  was  meant  by  love,  and  then  thrown  into  u 
giddy  whirl  of  farttiionable  life,  and  surrounded  by  temptations  such  aj 
perhaps  few  women  have  ever  entindy  nsiatetl.  The  originality  of  th« 
trwitnient  tomes  out  in  the  character  of  Captain  iStundun,  the  elderly 
husband.  His  eharacter  is  not  only  liuely  conceivctl,  but  though  slightly 
is  finely  ^Iruwn.  He  never  inspires  ua  with  disgust  or  even  mmn — ho  is 
always  the  tymie  noble-hearted  gentleman  with  the  one  uidmppy  Ufe-ermr. 
The  man's  passionate  love  eoming  late  t<j  him  in  the  autumn  of  life  is 
pathetic  without  Ijoing  abaurd.  'fho  (iescri]>tion  of  the  young  girl's  happy 
and  phu^tic  subnusMioti,  and  readinetts  to  take  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  lifu 
before  she  comes  in  aight  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  is  tlie 
nearest  npproucti  to  the  air-fminting  and  mezzo-tint  whoso  absence  wc  deploru 
tJsewhere.  Then,  idler  j'ears  of  love  which  never  was  love,  the  nlfectiouat« 
child-wife  wakes  up  to  the  realities  of  pasaiun  with  all  its  liglita  and 
shadows, — 

"  All  the  wcnllh  and  all  the  voe ;" 

and  the  girl  nature  vanishes  for  evtr,  to  make  way  for  tho  more  definite 
aspirations  and  energies  of  ripe  womanhood.  As  love  came  tu  the  man  so 
love  comes  also  t«  the  woman,  but  too  lute  for  happiness  :  the  secn:t  which 
all  must  read  for  weal  or  woe  both  are  ih)onied  t<j  read  for  woe,  and  there 
are  no  finer  cha]>terH  in  the  three  volumes  tlian  thase  in  which  the  husband 
undenttAndfl  that  Im  ni^ver  can  be  loved,  and  the  wife  discovers  for  the  first 
time  the  nature  of  that  subtle  intoxication  which  lias  stolen  over  her.  She 
becomes  awar*'  of  her  guilty  love  when  she  sees  the  man  whom  ahc  hoA 
loved  niiconsfuously  walking  with  another.  The  bumijig  serpent  of  jealousy 
is  the  Satan  who  nptns  her  eyee  to  behold  good  and  evil : — 

"  Sht  wai  tiQppy !  i>h,  licavmia,  iho  wax  ro  Iiappy !  xhu  woa  so  innoccut !  alio  wai  scni 
su  youDg !  Neror  from  a  ihili]  bad  Georcina  looked  nt  anj'tliing  witli  \\w  nantv  ^nilelrw 
(•yei  Rn  tho«o  with  which  Mrs.  Standon  (fhoinic  Et-Ucr)  stood  gftriiig  through  iho  OAlm 
twilight  of  n  auuimcr's  ewniiiR  at  the  wuods  am]  the  tiehls,  on  the  lost  night  when  «he 
and  jiorfect  tiuth,  and  unbulUfd  ]iurily  wuJlted  tiirgu^h  liio  togulliPr.  Tor  ever,  for  ever 
the  Phi.-tiiip  we  havtt  trnvidk-t!  with  m>  fitr  in  jiuvi-rty  )ii<'l  hilies  dc[tart«il,  and  nniither 
Pheniifl  came  and  stood  in  hor  place.  U  waa  Vk^  though  the  calm,  ecjlf-p^jsaess^'d,  unim- 
prwwionahlc  nntiiro  wt  with  tho  »«n ;  as  thoriffh  the  ni^ht,  tho  cool^  calm  niftht,  t()ok  her 
m  it«  sootbin^;  embrncc,  took  h«r  away  and  hid  hor,  and  gavo  bu'k  with  ihoi  dawning  day 
— not  thu  lUEuu.  ah  no!  but  another — a  pasaiunat^',  dcspnirin.B;,  sorrowful  wumaa,  who 
knew  why  llm  hours  had  sju'd  by— why  time  had  seemed  to  fly  iiuiliad  of  tu  travel  a.t 
ordinar)'  ^piy-d — why  a  glory  had  nil  at  onci*  romc  uvcr  hir  lifp — why  she  liml  appeared  to 
ho  alMays  livinf^  ia  the  suuKhinC'.  She  knew  adl  thid,  I  i>ay,  and  knew  ot  ihc  esmc  moment 
that  tho  sua  had  set,  that  the  fflory  vroa  dcpiu'lcd — tho  iilusioa  dispelled— the  happinoM 
p«Med  to  rotum  no  more.  Knowledge  came  tu  bur  thus — eamc  m  tlic  twiiigbt  aa  aho 
ctoiid  iindur  the  verondjih,  watching  the  night  &teal  on." 

The  whole  chapter  "  Knowledge  "  is  a  fine  atudy,  hut  there  is  too  mucli 
of  this  kind  of  thing.  Too  much  tjdk  Qhuut  tlungB  is  te<liou8 ;  we  wiuit  tht« 
things  themselves. 

"  I  see/'  said  a  friend  of  ours  with  whom  we  buppeued  to  Ihj  diacuasing 
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Homo  knotty  jwint  of  theology  the  other  day,  *'  I  see  both  ?iiies  of  tlie 
queation." 

"  Quite  so,"  we  replied ;  "  hut  (lo  ymt  see  the  qncjfitioTi  V 

We  notice  iwvariubly,  when  an  luithfir  has  not  ROt  a  finn  grasp  of  a 
subject  that  he  will  l«Ik  eloquently  on  hoth  sides  of  it.  Tliis  Port  of  roimd- 
Ihe-corner  writing  is  gixni  when  it  is  hy-play,  hut  not  when  it  forms  the 
staple  of  the  entertainment. 

instead  of  dialogue  and  incident  developing  the  elmmeter  anil  illustratiug 
how  people  wouUl  speak  und  net  under  circumstoncejs  we  have  a  page  or  80  of 
nnulyniH  explaining  their  fe«Ung8.  In  pictures  of  life  analysis  sKovdd  never 
take  the  place  of  action,  liowever  needful  it  may  he  as  an  inteipreter  of  action. 

Phenne's  inte^ity  is  saved  by  the  f»Teat  atoning  80itow  of  her  life.  She 
never  weds  tlie  man  slie  loves.  Tier  hnshiind  discovers  her  ]iH«<Hton  and 
removes  the  cause.  He  leoms  too  hue  that  she  can  never  love  hi  in,  iilthough 
his  devoted  and  noble  tendeniess  and  delicju-y  almost  wins  the  unhappy 
Phemie  in  epite  of  herself.  The  denth  of  the  old  man  is  beautifully  drawn 
in  the  tliird  volume ;  and  Ins  wife,  fnira  the  time  that  her  lover  is  removed, 
is  everything  to  her  unliappy  huehand  that  a  faithful  and  broke n-heart&l 
vife  can  btj. 

The  other  eharacters  arc  slightly  hut  well  drawn,  lla.-^il,  the  wife's  lover, 
is  the  spoilt  child,  and  selfish,  jwissionute,  but  really  narrow-hearted  man 
witli  whom  wo  are  all  familiar.  Miss  Derno  is  the  strong-mi ndod  hut 
ajiiiuMe  middle-aged  young  lady  whose  love  is  hopeless,  and  who  remains 
eli«'<Tfiilly  ningle,  everylKiily's  friend  and  counsellor,  and  die^  finally  of  con- 
Kiiiiiption  in  tlie  arms  of  the  nuvn  wlioni  time  and  fat<'  has  taken  fmm  her  in 
life.  Mr.  Aggland  is  a  rather  weak  attempt  to  reproduce  one  of  Walter 
Scott's  quaint  old  g^!ntlemeu  who  talk  in  proverljd,  and  who  get  their 
quotiitious  heaven  only  knows  where.  He  is  Phemie'a  uneli^  und  life- 
counsyllor,  and  a  eertnin  pathetic  unit>'  is  imparted  to  their  connection  by 
the  olil  man,  who  tia<l  lienn  the  little  girl's  guanlian,  returning  after  years 
lo  dwell  with  tin*  widowed  and  sorrowl'id  Phemie  of  the  latter  thiys.  Tlie 
book  ends  like  one  of  jrendelssolm's  songs  without  words,  with  a  refrain  of 
the  opening  subject,  a  shadowy  reminiscence  of  the  early  fresh  days  when 
tlie  hnp])y  Phemie  with  the  golden  liair  dwelt  in  the  little  mountain  valley 
of  Tordale,  and  dreamed  of  the  lover  ]>rinc«  who  would  come  to  woo  hep, 
"  beside  HtramnierTam,  amid  the  purple  heather,  within  sound  of  the  plash- 
ing waterfall." 


On  Fvrcc^  I'la  Mcnhd  and  Motal  CafreJaies ;  and  on  that  tchich  h  sttjtjMiKfd 
to  underlie  fill  Phenomena :  mih  SjteadfttioM  on  fijnrifufdiftm  and  oUier 
Ahnurmul  Cundititnuf  0/ Mind,    By  Chaiilks  Bray.     Loudon.     1866. 

Mit  JhiAv  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Necessity,"  to 
■whieh  the  present  little  vnlume  is  a  supplement.  The  examination  of  the 
latter  work  does  not  iTopress  us  with  a  very  high  idea  of  the  author's  philo.'so- 
phical  ability,  nor  iucline  us  to  believe  that  very  much  is  to  be  gained  from  a 
further  acqmdntance  with  his  writings ;  but  he  at  least  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended as  one  of  the  few  writers  who  venture  to  push  neccsaitarian  piin- 
ciples  to  their  ultimate  and  only  legitimate  conclusion.  What  that  conclusion 
is,  must  bo  stated  in  ilr.  Bray's  own  words;  no  other  exposition  would  do 
it  justice : — 

"  But  if  no  action  of  our  livOA,,  in  the  then  state  of  our  mnul*,  an«l  the  eircumstaacc*  in 
wliiirh  wc  were  pIacF>d,  could  have  been  ditf«rent,  what  becotnppi  of  our  aMoiintability  or 
rusponsibtUty  f    It  ooiiAist«  in  tho  consequences  of  our  Ktians^  which  arc  plotuunble  or 
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piMb&  m  tftfff  wm  ri>ekt  or  vroof,  Uitf  ii»  m  tk7  toirf  to  1mbi4c  «r  ia$ai«>  owiwj 
or  mckt? .  It  u  lur  the  aatalttC  thca  to  gairl  aaA  if  McaMBiT  lo  iacnMr,  tbiM  faiis ! 
■odp2«««uns:  an  J  —  «a«n  npct— xfly  iaeto  tfi»t  whJdi  i»  ifawiwih,  ■ad  Tajfc  ijm  ■»fciA:  j 
i»  piJam.  tbr  iniwMti  rf MOiiHty  we  ■■ffliiiwrlj'  — awd.  B«tif  all  utiauBrB  tfce«M 
pM-  Hip  aad  eonld  ■BftBniriWy  lum  beoi  okbwur  Bader  lb*  dRvnODsak  wim  fanv  «« j 
Cb  HiMrti  4%jui  T  IVftat  tonootfi  of  MS  ud  isiiiiatj'.  ftcL  ?  JlH  Att  asy  be  MMf  tnda^.] 
■ftd  mil  !i>  in  ouffds  u  ia  phTttct,  u  to  cKov  the  eoaMqaawM  of  ov  Mtioa^  ] 

Thr  U^  '->  Are  u  Ai«i,  ■thd  deicnniuAte,  Ukt  unTBrjis^  u  an  tboM  tbat  ke^'^ 

tiwplnK't*  ir,  Mi-ir  •phflio." — (P.  «S.) 

So,  tiKn,  tbcTD  i9  no  mom  ain.  The  philosophy  of  n«c«Mity  fa»  kiOad 
mill  huricrd  It ;  an*!  iill  that  romams  htfureforth  u  to  etmly  the  EUuc*  of  iba 
Ojinfortuble^  and  look  to  the  oonseqtMmctni  of  oar  actionB  as  pleamit  or  nn- 
plgatnnt,  all  nrlintu  b«iiig  "  the  smm  per  w.**  A  Letter  authority  tim  Mr. 
Bts}'  has  uid,  **  Jf  w«  My  that  we  have  no  sin,  wl>  dvct^ivu  oora^lvts,  ojhI  tho 
truth  u  not  in  Ofl ;"  ixui,  apart  from  any  cunyidemtiuu  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  wriUr,  tli'*  conwiutlKusM  of  every  geneialiuii  of  xsxvxx^  \Xxv  vtiice  of  tho 
whnlf  mi-rol  iui<i  rr^hfpocu  history  of  the  human  rocr^  Ihscus  trituess  tn  the 
trath  of  tiit>  t^taU'RirnU  But  vrhiit  in  S(;nptiire,  and  what  is  C4lnwinnaaeai^ 
•gUDst  the  tluiJT)*  of  a  fl'icirinaircl  For  consciousness,  indeed,  Mr.  Bray] 
openly  prrifi-ss''^  thi*  most  HUprcnif  contempt ;  hc'  .ossnils  it  \\y  th«  Trcapona 
rath  of  phtt'isophy  and  of  wit,  and  we  are  Kniind  tn  say  that  his  wit  is  oqtia]  ' 
tu  his  philosophy.  *'Tho  Iruhman's  diiw^ioa,"  he  (wiya,  **for  making  a  eau- 
nun — '  take  a  long  tiolc,  and  pow  metal  rouad  it ' — has  lioeti  foLluwL-d  by 
mftaphynciaus  in  making  their  eommf,  and  tho  'method'  has  pmdueod 
FeMlta  such  as  might  be  expected.  ConscioURness.  tiieir  round  hole,  has  no 
■ohntenfiaf  exxsteuce  out  of  the  individual  mind  rvfle<-tuig  upon  it,  and  it  ia 
difficult  to  jKiur  metal  round  it,  and  tlie  canuna  so  foumled  rr^oilt  only  in  the 
ifuip.  (liTtt  of  thi?  (bunih*r,  which  every  saoriwding  ph)loAO]iher  thiiikx  it  neoe9- 
aary  to  Imrst  before  he  proceeds  to  cast  any  of  his  owm  "  (Pn-fjiec,  p.  iii.) 
Unf(/Tt«natp|y  for  ilr.  liray's  new  method,  diariplcs,  as  well  as  pliiloRnphera, 
ate  indiviilualx,  and  no  nmoimt  of  reasoning  will  convince  men  of  the  uni- 
venal  tj^ith  of  a  jiaradox  which  oa>.'h  man's  inrlividual  conf^ioiiKiir*^  ktiown  to 
be  falfie  iit  hifl  own  case,  lliere  are  but  two  nltemattvi<8  for  i*;u*1i  individual 
ill  Ihiw  matter.  Kither  I  am  conacioaa  of  moml  n^ponsibility,  or  1  am  not ; 
and  lK.'forL*  Mr.  Uray  can  prove  that  in  thia  reepert  foch  philosuplifrr  haj>  to 
buf»t  the  oinnomt  (or  eanona,  as  ho  wittily  cxprHsses  it)  of  hift  prtnleocasttr, 
he  muftt  prove,  in  dpfiane*?  of  logic,  that  between  two  contmdietur)'  proposi- 
lioiw  there  un^  aa  uiauy  uwilUi  as  there  ore  phlhyjophers. 

*'  Gentle  duliieHS  ever  loves  a  joke  ;"  and  we  think  we  «ui  improve  on  Mr, 
Itray's.  Aristotle  sp^'akn  of  a  ^oXi/SJIifoc  Karwi',  and  the  casting  of  our 
anthnr's  j^iiJjfimK  w^j^tim^  to  betray  an  occasional  infusion  of  the  same  uietaL 
If  his  conclusion  is  r^tartUng  and  paradoxical,  tlie  promises  on  which  it  is 
based  arc  ntterly  untenable,  ITiey  consist  simply  in  ignoring  the  character- 
iatic  difference!  between  matter  and  mind,  and  merging  both  in  the  common 
idwi  of  force.  "Force,"'  he  says,  '*pa»M'fi  into  or  changes  into  HHiid,  as  hunt 
into  light,  and  wo  tlms  include  both  sitles  of  creation — matter  and  spirit" 
(p.  3|  -Vnd  n^aiu,  "  It  would  appear,  then,  that  that  which  underlies  phu- 
nonienii,  mid  the  phenomena — the  noumenon  and  the  plienomenoii — the  non- 
ego  and  the  cgt; — in  their  inmost  nnture  an'  tht-  same  ;  that  ih,  *niind  and 
matter  ar**  OHly  phenomenal  niodilituitions  of  the  same  common  «uIi8tance,'vuL, 
of  forci?"  (]».  4i>).  If  tlus  hypothewia  Ix*  true,  mind  and  mutter  have  no  real 
oxistf^'iice ;  they  are  but  name-s  for  two  groups  of  forces  or  modes  uf  force* 
each  of  which  may  ]>iui>s  int>  the  other.  But  in  that  case,  mind  and  matter, 
ns  terms,  slmuld  be  banished  from  the  philosopher's  vocabuhir)' ;  they  atv 
only  hindrances  to  the  clear  statemoat  of  hid  theory.     The  true  atalemeat 
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should  1}e,  not  that  nunil  Eind  mnttur  aro  raotUticaiions  of  furuu,  bnt  that  the 
varioiw  mental  phnnom^tm — seinsation,  tfaoiisht,  volition,  desire,  &c. — arc  so 
iiiniiy  stpjirote  forces  on  tho  one  side,  and  the-  material  phenomena — light, 
.  limit,  elpctricity,  &c. — -so  many  wparate  forces  on  the  othtT.  If  so,  thero 
nrisc9  a  difficult  qnwttion — How  doM  the  one  gronp  of  forces  twcomo  con- 
rtcioue  of  a  fX'raoiml  identity  biudiu^  theiu  togcllu'T  as  oct^  or  passions  of  une 
and  the  sumu  coiiscioiui  hoinx  I  Each  e^xuutu  foroc  may  possibly  be  cuu- 
srious  of  it»  o\m  action,  but  how  can  there  bo  a  commimity  of  conscioufiness 
Ix'twwn  two  or  icorp?  how  can  I  be  conscious  of  m>/^<^/,  as  the  one  subjei^t 
of  luy  thouj^htft,  volitions,  desires,  (fee.,  if  raind,  as  a  subjoct  of  monttil  nttri- 
butf-s,  bixs  no^^xifttonco  1  if  Mr.  Uray  replies  tLit  all  thivse  mental  altributw; 
arc  but  uiodwt  of  otm  and  tli<*  .saim:  forw,  wl»  aii.swer  timt,  on  this  asstnnption, 
we  ought  equally  to  bo  <:nn»-iou»  of  all  mnterial  phonomona  as  modtw  of 
self;  for  thoao  two  are  rcfcrrod  to  one  and  the  same  primitive  force.  Either 
consoioiuneas  resides  in  each  mode  of  force  separately,  in  which  case  ^erc* 
can  ho  no  commnnity  of  consciousness  iK'twoen  tliem,  ov  it  rttddns  in  the 
one  primitive  foi-oe,  in  which  caso  I  ought  to  Ix^  conacinua  of  myself  as  tho 
universe.  Or  to  8tAt«  tlie  ililommn  in  another  way  :  Kither  I  am  a  sensa* 
tion,  and  again  u  rolition,  and  a(,^in  [t  thou^^Iit,  and  each  one  of  these  a^ 
often  as  it  rficurs,  in  which  Kose  I  am  not  one  ey,  hut  thonsnnds ;  or  I  am 
something  distinjtruishable  from  my  several  sensations,  volitions,  thought*, 
&c.,  in  which  case  mental  attributes  have  a  subject  or  Of/it  di.stinct  from 
them,  and  recngiiLsirtl  in  eonsRioiutness  along  witli  tht^m. 

Mr.  Tlmy's  theology  is  not  much  l>etter  than  his  psychology.  .Starting 
fiYJia  empirical  assumptions,  derived  in  the  hrst  instiiuce  from  material  phe- 
nomena, be  lands  himself  at  last  in  the  wildt^t  »xtnkvagancus  of  tnmscon- 
dtMital  Pantheism.  "  The  warp  and  woof  of  the  miml  of  fJo*!,"  he  tells  us, 
**  may  be  nnuie  up  of  tho  totality  of  the  individual  threads  of  conaciou.*- 
usss,  extending  through  the  conntleas  worldx,  of  whiuh  this  is  a  mere  spt^ 
— a  grain  of  sand ''  (p.  58).     And  again, — 

''The  world  was  without  form  and  void — tliat  is,  nebuloui, — and  or  tho  force  or  hpst 
conccntrati^d,  it  yrodually  took  fimt  Ihe  inorRanio  nnd  then  the  sperial  living-  forms  that  nrt-vr 
lie  devp  buri(.>d  in  the  esrth's  cmat,  nud  with  ouch  stratum  or  layer  wns  a  frnh  con^kidoii 
of  miud  or  JonTiL-Ufj* — an  evolution  wlii-jh,  covering  thu  vrholo  t'lulh  with  u  uotwork  oi' 
nnres,  and  puMing  again  and  sgnin  through  diifvnint  fomu,  wu  refined  and  lipiritujUiicd 
tiU  niter  couutleaa  Bgea  it  culnimated  ia  num.  and  *  Qod  beuama  coiiKiouB  in  humanitv.' " 
-(P.  750 

All  this  i&  not  very  originul  nor  \'ery  profomul  Its  jiriuciplc  is  exprcssod 
more  tersely  in  one  line  of  Aristophanes, — ^iroc  ^uffiXiM^,  nW  LC  tuAi)- 
Xavwc^ — "  Vort#x  nr  Force  is  king,  having  exixdloil  .love  ;"  it8auper?tm<'tnro 
is  a  r^rhimjf(-  of  thir  Jargfju  of  tho  German  raetaphysicfl  of  tht?  lust  genemtion, 
served  up  anew  fur  Kuglish  enndumptiun  alYcr  its  native  country  iuis  became 
Bshj&mcd  of  it.  it  ia  necessary,  with  this  theology,  to  mauitaiii  that  "all 
actions  art  the  same  per  ge ;"  for  tho  divine  consciousness  is  made  a  com- 
pound of  the  rascally  ctmsciousuMcues  of  all  tho  murderers  and  adulterers  ami 
thieves  that  have  over  existed.  As  for  worshipping  such  a  deity,  it  would 
Iw  as  reasiinahle  to  worship  the  law  of  g^ravitation. 

A  notice  of  one  or  two  minor  point*  of  Mr.  Bray's  philosophy  may  cou- 
cludfi  our  remarks.  "The  whole  surface  of  the  earth,"  he  says,  "is  one 
network  of  nerves,  so  that,  as  in  the  human  body,  em  in  the  boily  of  the 
world,  you  can  scarcely  insert  the  point  of  a  neetUe  where  there  is  no 
sentience"  {p.  r)6).  Aliter  tliia,  we  must  bring  tho  ploughman  and  the  well- 
sinker  tinder  the  notice  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
AniiiLaU.     Mr.  JUray  considers  his  pliilosopby  to  have  been  in  some  degi«e 
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chaff  well  meant  for  grain,"  with  which  their  work  brings  them  into  con- 
tact Here  and  there  the  tales  are  relieved  by  verses,  and  in  these  we  find 
a  tenderness  of  feeling  and  of  thought,  as  well  as  a  grace  of  language,  which 
we  do  not  often  meet  with  in  the  literature  of  the  nursery.  We  augur  well 
of  the  harvest  of  which  these  are  the  firstfruits,  and  ti*ust  that  we  shall 
have  to  welcome  the  writer  again,  as  taking  a  place  among  those  who,  as 
writers  of  verse  or  prose,  have  a  raison  d'etre. 

We  give  a  few  verses  as  examples,  and  liave  no  fear  that  our  readers  will 
differ  from  us  in  our  judgment : — 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  CITY  SPARROWS. 

"  Wlien  the  summer-timo  is  ended, 
And  the  winter  days  are  near ; 
Whon  the  bloom  hath  all  departed 
^V'ith  tbe  childhood  of  the  jear ; 

"  'WTien  the  martins  and  the  swallows 
Flutter,  cowardly,  away, 
Then  tbe  people  can  remember 
That  the  sparrows  always  stay ; 

"  That,  although  we're  plain  and  aongless, 
And  poor  city  birds  are  we, 
Tet  before  their  days  of  darkness, 
"Wo,  the  sparrows,  never  flee ; 

*'  But  we  hover  round  the  window, 
And  we  peck  apinst  the  pane. 
While  we  twittcnngly  tell  them 
That  the  spring  will  come  again. 


"  Wlien  the  streets  all  fade  to  dreamland. 
And  the  people  follow  fast. 
And  it  seems  as  though  the  sunshine 
Were  for  evermore  gone  past,— ' 

"  Then  we  glide  among  the  housetops, 
And  we  track  the  murky  waste, 
And  we  go  about  our  business 
With  a  cheerful  earnest  haste. 

"  Not  as  though  our  food  were  plenty, 
Or  no  dangers  we  might  meet, 
But  as  though  the  work  of  living 
Were  a  healthy  work  and  sweet." 

Two  poems  on  "Baby  Bom  at  Sea,"  and  "  Baby  Died  at  Sea,"  are  singu- 
larly graceful  and  tender.  We  quote  the  two  last  verses  of  each,  with 
something  like  a  painful  sense  that  we  are  doing  them  injustice  by  thus 
tearing  them  from  their  context : — 

'*  Clingbg  soft  and  warm,  oh,  loving  little  fingers 
Tinted  like  a  shell  I  used  to  see  ; 
Like  the  rosy  cloud  there,  where  the  daylight  lingers,— 
Lingers  o'er  the  calm  yet  shifting  sea. 

"  Baby  must  to  bed  now,  tucked  in  mtim  and  cosy, 
liud  upon  the  pillow  like  a  flower. 
Sweeter  than  the  flowers  culled  for  any  posy; 
Mother  will  watch  by  him  for  an  hour." 

•  •••••• 
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^  Ftther  U  lo  Md,  fail  trrtA  took  iaA.  and  saakea — 
JofaiLnii^  turvcT  ^ri^Ted  him  to  btfcre ; 
Wearily  be  s£aj^;;ere>d  ilJu  a  man  gri^-<inml:eB, 
Aj  be  veaix  juct  now  to  UMik  for  ibor«. 

'*  Xn  tbe  Png''*^  harboor  ve  ue  laT>^ing  Johnni^-^ 
iiucfa  a  qiiet  baby,  c:alin  and  coid ; 
Oh,  v«  nerer  thcpo^t  the  first  of  la&d  for  Johnnie 
Would  be  andcTTkeatii  tbe  chmchrard  mould." 

^iii''.nij^j:w:4:A  of  a  B^u(f*d  C'rilinn.     By  W.  Edwards,  Es<^|.,  Judge  of  H#ir 
Majf*ty'B  High  Court  of  Agra^     London.     1866. 

IVxjK.-*  on  India  j,'encrally  come  in  with  the  blackberries,  in  what  "  the  Row  " 
caibi  th*;  d*^l  ■M^aiHjn,  when  ordinary  readers  have  scarcely  begun  to  think 
of  getting  home  from  their  autumn  trip,  or  are  still  working  out  the  treasures 
of  some  fceaside  circulating  HVirary.     Indian  writers,  however,  are  tolerably 
inde[»«:ndt  nt  of  time^  and  seaaona,  either  appealing  solely  to  the  limited 
claMA  which  buys  their  books  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  else  supremely  indif- 
fenrnt  wh-^ther  that  hanlened  public  whom  they  think  it  their  duty  to  warn 
will  h*^r  or  will  persist  in  forbearing.     This  autumn,  Indian  bo*^k.<,  unlike 
the  black Ix^rries,  liave  been  more  plentiful  than  usual     There  is  the  second 
pari  of  Tapt.  Trottf;r's  crmtinuation  of  "Thornton  ;"  there  is  Honourable  C 
Hovell  Tlturlow's  elegantly  bound  and   really  interesting  volume,    "The 
0»mf>any  and  the  Crown;*'    and,  not  to  mention  smaller  works,  there  is 
Jlr,  E/lwaplft's  lKX»k,  far  above  the  average  in  interest  as  well  as  in  import- 
ance,    M(/«t  Indian  books  are  of  small  account,  for  most  of  them  are  written 
of  malice  prefK-nsc-,  not  because  the  author  had  a  call,  but  because  he  had 
nothing  else  in  do.     Tlie  fact  Ls  there  is  so  much  quill-driving  in  cutcherry 
work  that  when  a  man  comes  home  he  finds  time  hung  heavily,  and  so  he 
fells  }^-M   on   1>f>okmaking   as   a   resource.     Kcaily  good  books  on  India 
would  no  doubt  lie  read  and  valued.     AVe  are  awakening  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  out  there,  and  we  i^hall  be  grateful  for 
any  [»nicticjil   hints  how  bf-st  to  do  it.     Does  Mr.  Edwards  give  us  any  ? 
Certainly  not  so  many  jw  we  might  expect  from  a  high-class  civilian  of  thirty 
ycafM'  standing — th(;  Hrst  civilian  who  ever  went  the  Overland  route.     He  is 
very  much  Iwdter  than  most  of  his  fellows,  but  he  is  disappointing  wlien  he 
c^>m**s  to  njake  n-commendations  for  the  future.     Perhaps,  knowing  the  way 
in  which  the  Knglish  public  has  been  used  to  look  at — or  rather  to  look 
away  from — India,  he  is  cliary  of  throwing  his  jwarls  too  lavishly  Ix-fore  the 
Bwine.     Of  course  the  story  of  a  long  and  eventful  Indian  life  must  contain 
much  to  interest  everyVjdy.     Mr.  Edwards  rememlwrs  a  good  many  personal 
anecdotes  of  his  ditlerent  chiefs.     We  say  "remembers,"  l>ecauBC  his  notes 
and  journals  were  all  destroyed  in  the  mutiny.     He  was  at  Loodianali  when 
old  iJost  Mahomed  was  sent  back  to  Cabul  by  Lord  Ellenborough.     He 
lias  plenty  to  t^.'ll  us  ab(»ut  that  successful  traitor,  the  Kajah  of  Puttialah, 
and  about  that  unsuccessful  traitor,  Lai  Singh,  who  (■with  Gholab)  ruined 
the  Sikh  cause.     He  is  the  very  last  man  who  carried  to  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi    the   <Jovemor-Generara   nuzzur  or   "customary   tribute."      But   he 
belongs  to  the  present  quite  as  much  as  to  the  past.     He  formed  plans  for 
opening  up  an  overland  trade  with  China;  plans  (which  he  partly  carried 
out)  for  schools  through  tlie  ceded  parts  of  ^N'epaul;  and  he  set  going  a 
really  e,xccllent  method  of  road  and  tank  making  by  convict  labour.     Then 
comes  tlie  mutiny,  and  his  own  narrow  escape — the  reprint  this  of  a  lively 
magazine  article, — proving  (what  lias  been  so  often  proved  before)  the  fatuity 
which  made  the  mutiny  possible, 'the  heroism  of  English  men  and  women, 
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and  the  tenarious  loyalty  of  fiiithl'ul  natives  liko  Hunli-o  Buskh.  Then 
fuUow  the  •*  reflections."  To  th«  («iUso,s  usually  a^wigned  for  the  oiilbrook: 
Mr.  Kdwards  adds  some  freah  ones.  Ijko  nvtry  other  woU-informwl  writer, 
he  recogniBes  the  naiioTMl  gftirify  -which  liad  hecn  j^winj;  up  till  it  was 
stronger  than  even  the  diffprencps  between  Hindoo  and  Jfnaftulmnn.  Tlio 
rebellion  would  h»v*"  broken  ont  the  momunt  Ontle  was  annexed,  but  that 
the  nativea  felt  sure  that  Leadenhall  Street  would  anniU  the  act  of  annexa- 
tion ae  Booti  as  tlie  news  reached  home.  Just  then,  murooTOT,  we  were  Imted 
worse  than  ever,  for  our  systemjin  the  North-West  Pix)vincea  had  niine<l  the 
gentry  and  wiw  onishing  the  pwjple  ;  and  we  were  deapised  into  the  bargain, 
fur  nearly  all  our  Indian  army  wa-s  in  the  Piinjanb,  and  our  "  rorce4l  levy  '* 
for  the  Patriotic  Fund — "  Russian  cess  "  the  ]»eopl(»  callt^l  it,  and  aajd 
lliat  it  was  raised  that  the  Queen,  having  exhausted  her  own  "  insignificant 
little  island,"  might  hire  foreigners  to  tight  the  Roosfey — ma<ie  thn  Ilindotft 
think  we  luwl  heen  completely  crippled  in  the  Ciime^.  Everytliing  was 
bad,  Boyc  Mr.  Ivhvards, — oiir  police,  who  took  bribes  a«  a  inattt^r  of  oouiiw  ; 
our  law,  which  had  l^yiome  a  heaj)  <if  the  direst  confusion,  alioruinated  by 
the  poor  creaturx'S  who  were  niiiifd  by  its  delays  iuul  its  chicanery;  our 
land  sj'stein,  luuler  wliich  thu  gentry  were  everyii'hure  diKappeariug,  and  lx>td 
Dolhonsie's  "  deoil  level "  was  being  rapidly  attained  : — 

"  lionf;  before  the  rebellion  the  inomuung  deprsssiou  hod  iittrarted  my  notice,  and  IB 
deeply  iiuprptscd  mo  that  I  olwnys  n<giinle{l  some  great  conviiUion  as  oxtrc-mclv  pmbabUh 
But  I  never  I'lilly  realised  tlie  poverty  ind  wn.'tdb«dne.'>ft,  till,  u-li«n  traverviii;:  ihp  rcuntry 
u  K  fugitiTc,  ana  having  to  pan  tbn>ugh  thousands  of  TiUagcn  bearing  off  their  plunder, 
I  «av  what  that  plun^  consistMl  of,  uid  for  vhot  the  people  thought  it  worth  M'hile  to 
riftk  their  liTes." 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  still  more  aevere  is  the  remark  thtd  duruuj  the 
rehelfi&n  ttadeft/  rif/ftted  itself.  The  wonder  is  (and  it  is  only  explained  by 
remembering  what  a  longsulferuig  creature  the  native  is)  that  people  who 
had  BO  many  good  reasutis  for  reheliing  already  should  have  waited  for  that 
crowning  grievance,  the  greased  cartridges.  One  samjtle  of  triumphant 
boroaucnicy  is  so  goo<l  that  we  must  quote  it.  The  most  important  revenue 
officer  all  through  the  North  West  was  the  hcroditaiy  "putwarree,"  sworn 
registrar  and  accountant  ff  th.*.  village  cx.mmunity,  whose  e\'idenco  and 
records  were  final  in  ull  cases  of  disputed  possession^  &c.  Well,  in  came  the 
new  revenue  uystvm,  ba^ed  on  a  complete  survey,  with  allowances  for  all 
eeeondar}-  rights  and  inU^rests,  a  system  so  jHrfeet  in  theory  that  an  English 
landlord  could  siairttely  keep  it  up  over  his  estate.  Of  course  the  revenue 
records  soon  became  a  mass  of  falsehood,  inoceumey,  and  confusion,  *'  the 
source  of  the  litigation  which  has  made  the  ci^il  courts  the  opprobiiim  of 
of  OUT  ndc."  Tlie  [wor  "  putwarrccs "  could  no  more  work  all  the  new 
intricate  details  than  a  child  could  keep  books  by  double  entry.  So  orders 
were  given  that  they  should  Iwr  taught  aoeouuts  and  hnd  surveying  accord- 
ing to  our  systi-m,  and  .should  then  jwiss  an  examiimticm  witliin  a  given  time 
Tho  idea  would  be  supremely  aniu.sing  but  for  tliu  iiiit>LTy  wlijrh  this  and 
nmilar  vagaries  caused  Mo  one  ever  came  to  be  examined  ;  aoiiovcmuicnt 
got  rid  of  the  whole  clas.*!,  and,  di\nding  tho  coUectorates  iuU»  cixolfs,  invited 
each  circle  to  elect  its  own  putwarree  out  of  a  new  sol,  holding  cxamiuera' 
certificates,  and  laid  on  a  tux  t<t  pay  the  improved  functionaries  at  a  rate 
which  was  to  in.surti  inU>grity.  As  any  one  who  knew  one  jot  about  tho 
natives  could  have  predictetl,  no  '*  circle  "  woidd  elect,  jiud  the  end  was  tliat 
the  new  men  wen^  simply  nominees  of  the  native  otfioiaU  in  the  collectors' 
offices.  Here  was  a  pretty  opening  for  the  most  grinding  of  all  tyrannies, — 
a  tymnny  imdcr  which,  hut  for  the  mutiny,  the  village  system  would  have 
been  entirely  broken  up. 
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60  much  for  llie  poftt.  On  the  Tuture  Mr.  Edwanla  tloes  not  profees  to  < 
Khrow  much  ligUL  Hisudvicc  rvsoUea  itaelf  into  that  of  Oliver  Cromw-tfU — -j 
we  mtiAt  put  our  tniat  in  G(»d  and  ket-p  our  jMjwilerdry.  "We  gaiu  nothxi^  I 
\fj  fiuliufr  to  iiplioM  Cliristiiinity  ;"  and  "  it  was  the  presence  of  while  troops,  ' 
and  not  tlic  genius  of  those  in  charge,  which  saved  the  PunjauK"  At 
itudaon  and  fLw-wh'm.-  prt-cisi'ly  tlw  same  measures  were  udf>pte«.l  which  were 
so  raccMBful  under  tUi*  Lawivud'A.  The  fonlis  «!tt'.,  were  seized  and  put  in 
tbe  handa  of  the  police.  The  diifereucu  was  thut  in  the  Punjnub  the  police^ 
overawed  hy  the  aoldicra,  remained  faithful :  lower  down,  where  thcrt-  were  , 
few  or  no  troops,  they  at  once  joined  the  rvhels.  One  good  practical  sugges-' 
Hmi  our  author  mokes.  Ue  would  *^  mobilize  "  the  native  army.  It  borv  \ 
the  climate  of  Afghanistan  remarkably  well,  and  would  do  admirably  for 
gartiaun  daty  in  the  Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  and  even  in  Great 
Britain.  Fancy  Fenian-hunting  with  Uodsou's  Uurec  1  Sir  Hugb  lioee 
would  probably  see  reason  why  not.  It  waa  the  lloman  plan  a^^  ago,  and  i 
to  adopt  it  would  make  a  considerable  numlwr  of  our  own  men  available  for 
Indian  aervice.  We  are,  however,  verj'  sorry  to  see  among  Mr.  Kdwanls's 
flfjmewbat  meagre  8Uggcstioii$  the  sweeping  assertion  tliat  it  'm,  impossible  for 
the  natives  heartily  to  co-opemtc  with  us  in  measures  for  the  general  eivilixa- 
tinn  and  improvement  of  the  (xiople  and  country.  Of  course,  as  he  say^ 
Indian  Governments,  surroundtHl  in  Calcutta  by  all  the  most  advanced  natives, 
have  often  erred  thrfiij^h  going  ton  far  aljead  (jf  the  i>oople  at  largo  ;  but  atill, 
to  talk  in  the  despairing  style  which  our  author  uses,  is  to  ignore  the  growtli 
of  Bocietioi  like  the  Brami>"^  Soniaj,  which  are  rapidly  leavening;  the  whole  ^ 
lump,  and  the  hemls  of  which  (men  like  Baboo  Kissub  Chnmler  Sen)  ara 
undoubtedly  in  earnest,  and,  moreover,  know  the  needs  and  wishes  of  their 
countrymen.  In  fact,  Mr.  Edwards  seeiiiB  rather  to  contradict  himselC  Ho 
fMiys  our  Ijeat  safeguiml  is  in  the  spread  of  Christiauity,  not  broadcast  over 
the  land,  1)ul  in  communities  wliich  shall  bo  towers  of  strength  for  many 
years  to  come,  seeing  that  they  could  not  desin'  any  other  than  a  Christian 
dynasty  in  India.  On  the  other  hand,  his  soldiers  returned  from  foreign 
senice  would  **  weaken  the  strongbolds  of  error  among  the  masses  of  their 
countrymen,"  who,  he  had  said  elsewhere,  will  Iw  the  more  det«nuineil  to  get 
rid  of  \\i>  the  more  eidightened  and  civilized  they  become.  Neecl  tliis  be  so  I 
If,  atl(!r  thirty  years'  stTviee,  Mr.  Eilwards  has  como  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  can  only  hold  India  by  keeping  the  people  in  the  dark,  things  must  )>o 
reallj  as  bad  as  the  recurrence  of  famines,  the  want  of  irrigation,  the  brrach 
of  faith  in  Mysore  and  elsewhere^  make  us  at  homo  fear  that  they  are.  They 
need  not  he  so  had,  though.  If  we  are  to  go  as  soon  as  the  Hindoo  is  fit 
for  self-government,  let  us  at  least  first  show  the  natives  that  we  can  govern 
for  other  ends  than  that  of  filling  the  pockets  of  our  civil  and  military  ser- 
vanta.  Their  |>ockets  are  certainly  not  so  well  Ulled  as  they  used  to  be :  and 
the  native  must  be  protiting  by  the  change.  But  routine  ia  sbw — slowest  of] 
all  (unhappily)  in  India. 
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aiid  simpliticii  tho  Gommon  creed,  359 ; 
derolopments  of  mythological  truth, 
3t}0,  3fl3 ;  At^ch^lus'B  idfla  of  fate,  361  ; 
laws  of  retribution  and  their  minirtera, 
360;  th«  power  of  ovil,  367;  jlischyUu'a 
notions  of  the  future,  370. 

Altar  liKhta,  Jlr.  Perry's  critidsm  on  re* 
marks  about,  3H;  iiuitances  illuatrmtiTe 
of  tbo  nso  of  the  woTdl**uiider,"  315; 
**  used  under"  the  IVayor-hook,  and 
"prescribed  by"  it,  with  Judicial  Com- 
mitteo  meant  the  anmc  thing,  319 ; 
answer  to  Mr.  Perry's  objettiona,  317; 
old  aervic e-books,  317;  Mi^tsal  not  the 
only  hook  for  regulating  usagoH  of  divine 
aervice,  313;  word  "use  "  in  tho  prayer* 
book,  31H ;  tho  word  "  um  "  in  canons  of 
1571,  320;  these  phrases  large  and  com- 
prehoiuivo^  322;  the  com  of  Rex  v.  Spurks 
citeJ,  323;  words  of  Judicial  Committee, 
324 ;  Mr.  Perry  furnishes  evidence  against 
himaelf,  325;  oil,  chrism,  kc,  328 ;  beads, 
329  ;  tho  geiiatneueas  of  the  document  of 
154»,  831 ;  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  19,  made 
perpetual  by  Act  of  Elizabeth,  333 ;  Acts 
empowering  the  Viu^  tu  roviHc  the  ca- 
nons, 334;  proclamation  of  1547  against 
innovations,  33i);  Hooper's  testimony, 
338;  PrivyCouncil'slettortoItonncr,  339; 
Hanling's  charge  and  Jewel's  reply,  341; 
(jureu  KlizabethV  position,  342  ;  Calf- 
hill'8  answer  to  Martiall,  344  ;  the  canon 
of  Reynolds,  347  ;  leading  positions  re- 
aUtecl,  349. 

Anglo-Saxons,  Christianity  welcomed  by 
the,  as  sapplyiog  definite  needs,  38  ;  St. 
Boni&c«  ana  his  influence,  38  ;  what 
led  him  to  fonn  intimate  relations  with 
the  Holy  See,  39. 

'*  Anti'Sabbatarian,  the.  Defenceless,"  re- 
viewed, 14*1. 

Art,  the  public  familiari/ed  with,  180  ; 
tendency  of  painting,  181  ;  supplr  ond 
drmand  in  art,  I  SI;  true  idea  of  religious 
art,  182  ;  university  culture  and  art  edu- 
oatioD,  1S3  ;  importancu'of  being  enabled 
to  Bod  out  fai;ta  for  one's  solf,  l?rt  ;  art 
sahoohi  too  pojiular,  180;  what  iswauted 
in  a  national  Bchool,  187  ;  Tenniel  and 
Leech,  187;  Hunt  and  Dortf,  188 ;  freacoca 
in  popolar  education,  190  ;  Mr.  Macliae'a 
"Trafalgar,"  191;  art  ai  a  means  to  r»- 
virify  history,  193 ;  what  Christian  art 
really  is,  194 ;  art  in  churches,  19G. 


Athletic  s|>orts  in  fashion  in  the  beginning 
of  thec"iitur)%  37tl;  ftdvantajjcit  of  cours«i 
of  training  necessary  for  athletic  sport?, 
377;  evils  in  present  conduct  of  those,  378; 
injudicious  to  give  prizes  of  rral  value, 
378;  possible  todiscourago  bcttinK.  :i"iJ ; 
anecdotes,  380 ;  HippocmtcK'  opinion, 
381 ;  boat-raccM,  382  ;  training,  385;  de- 
fects, 38fi;  Mr.  Westliall's  ]>rescrtption8i, 
8S7 ;  how  toat^hers  and  parents  contribute 
to  evils  connected  with  sports,  389. 

BSESLEY,  Professor,  on  *'  England's  Mari- 
time Supremacy,'*  492. 

**B*dton  EsUte,"  the,  by  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  levifwed,  300. 

Slant's,  M.  le,  work  faithful  and  valuable, 
411  ;  his  chronological  system,  417. 

Bliss's  "Thecla,"  of  prize  poem  order, 
above  overapc  merit,  238. 

Bradbury's  "Lyrical  Functee"  have  consi- 
derable power,  240. 

Barhunan  s  poems  marked  by  vigonr  and 
variety  of  topir,  242. 

Byrne's,  I>can,  distinction  between  estab- 
lishment and  undowment,  403. 

Cafrtou'>',  letter  from  tho  Bifthopof,  283. 

Catacombs,  importance  of  tho  art  in  the^ 
las ;  wide  range  of  aubjects  treated, 
155;  first  Hodaima  and  Child,  105; 
Bymbolic  forma,  15B;  the  Eucharist  in 
primitive  Cliristian  art,  157  ;  the  A^ii]'<'\ 
157;  no  indications  of  era  in  eiirlicr 
monuments,  158 ;  date  by  conMiIntes 
common  in  fourth  and  fifth  eenlunrs, 
158;  Pope  Boniface  in  the  cataeombb, 
161 ;  ignorance  of  the  catacombs  in  tbo 
middle  agL>8,  1G2;  labours  of  Bosio, 
Arringhi,  Fahretti,  and  Marchi,  163 ; 
literature  illustrative  of  the  catacombs, 
1(15;  Bosio's  discoveries,  l'J7;  pndomi- 
nant  features  of  primitive  art,  ICl* ; 
miw-um  at  tho  Latenn,  171;  epigraphy 
of  the  catacombs,  173;  earlier  forms  of 
Christian  art,  174  ;  Christian  catacombs 
not  confined  to  Koman  neighbourhood, 
178. 

"  Catholic  orthodoiT  and  Aiij^lo-Cetholic- 
ism,"  by  Dr.  Ovcrbeck,  reviewed,  302. 

Catholicism  much  indebted  to  dews  which 
prevailed  in  Greece  and  Rome,  44. 

Charles  the  Great,  his  influence,  47. 

ChriKtian  Missions,  view  of,  token  by 
Comtists,  493,  495. 

"Chronolnjjirnl  Synojiais  of  the  Foor  Gos- 
pels," by  H.  Gtenrillft,  reviewed,  453. 

Comte's  views  as  to  exclusion  of  theology 
from  politics  unsound,  479  ;  Christianity 
with  Comta  a  mere  phaae  of  mouotho- 
iam,  480;  Christian  doctrinesmerely parts 
of  a  syHtem  of  organiiation,  481 ;  real 
value  of  Comte's  method,  483 ;  eventual 
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c«uditioD  of  European  societica,  4S5  ;  the 
exnct  limits  of  "the  Woat,"  488 ;  rcron- 
fltnictivc  ihoorits  of  &I.  Comt«,  41*1  ; 
China  uid  Jajian,  4d11. 

'^Conicliiis  0*I>owd"  reviewed,  132. 

Coftin's  axunple,  wrongfoL  lue  of  Bikhop, 
279. 

•'DEUALOon!  and  the  Lord's  Day,  the," 
by  ficT.  Dr.  ilillif^,  rcTioired^  203. 

"Difficaltica  and  OrganixatioD  of  a  Poor 
Metropalitan  Parian"  nrieved,  tA3. 

Divine  right  of  kings,  origin  of  the  idea 
of  tbi5,  100  ;  England  originally  an  olcc- 
live  monart'by,  100;  when  "kings  iu 
fact  but  not  of  rijjbt "  wiik  first  used, 
101  ;  Henry  VIII.  united  blood  of  rival 
houBM,  lOtf ;  tUizBbflth'Bflelf-demal,  104  ; 
what  Mary'8  death  made  evident,  104  ; 
diflbrent  families  with  protcnsioni  to 
the  crowTi,  lOti ;  the  relief  brought  by 
death  of  £i3sex,  107  ;  finit  prarticnl  ad- 
luiiBion  of  doctrine  of  divine  right,  108  ; 
attempt  to  define  mure  clearly  prinoi- 
pbw  involved,  109  ;  deliverancoit  of  Con- 
rocatioD,  110 ;  King  Jame&'a  reply  to 
Convocation,  110  ;  Sir  Kobcrt  Filnier's 
*      theon-,  113. 

''Dramatic  Studies/'  by  Augusta  Webater, 
nviewvd,  £18. 

EDrcATTON,  objectiotu  to  ParUament  dele- 
gating ita  functiona  to  Comuiiuioiiefs  in 
queation  of,  221  ;  pertniaiiivo  part  itf 
Pwblic  Schools  Bill  good,  *J21  ;  no  ab- 
atriict  objection  to  change  in  covcming 
bodies,  223  ;  education  Hboulu  aim  at 
the  doTflopment  of  the  mental  powerB, 
22C ;  home  or  school  T  220  ;  when  the 
boy  fihonld  go  to  school,  227  ;  dilficul- 
ti<*a  vhen  of  age  for  public  sohotil,  228  ; 
advantages  of  public  school  not  withont 
alloy,  220  ;  duiigpr  of  losing  the  habit  of 
tme  devotion  ana  atriot  regard  for  truth, 
231 ;  calls  fur  aoxtoua  care  from  ninatcr 
or  tutor,  233, 

l-MwanU's  "  Itcmiuisctnces  of  a  Bengal 
Civilian"  roriuwed,  621. 

"Elijah,"  s  poom,  by  W.  Ikloon,  Toviewed, 
137. 

Eton  EdncAtioQ,  its  weak  point  that  work 
is  matter  of  free*wiU,  C67;  defects  of 
Kton  ftcholara,  /iSS  ;  iitrict  compulirory 
wtirk  not  the-  Hubatitute,  559 ;  nnduc 
preponderance  of  amusement,  .'i'lO  ;  real 
remedy,  C66  ;  otficioj  examinationa,  fi67- 

"Etudes  Jxionomiques,  Polilimum,  et  Lit- 
ti^raires,"  par  Alexia  do  Tocquoville, 
reviewed,  296. 

"Eumonides"  and  ita  ineamngs,  308. 

European  Societtca,  Comtian  notion  of 
eventual  condition  o(^  480  ;  comporative 
importance  of  Engbnd  and  F^ce,  489. 

Fo&CB :  its  mental  and  moral  correlates, 
by  Charles  Bray,  reviewed,  617. 

"Foreign  Travel,"  by  Viator  Verax,  M.A., 
renewed,   160. 

Frauehiati^  what  the  last  Session  showed 


as  to  tha,  430 ;  inaccurate  to  diride 
Knglish  nation  into  Tories  and  Re- 
formers, 436;  hoiMs  in  Mr.  GladstOBo 
dianpyKiinted,  437;  power  in  Amerioi 
thrown  eigually  into  handa  of  all  cluKiea. 
48fl ;  what  House  of  Commons  has  gBJned 
by  ndmianon  of  the  trading  class,  440  ; 
"flesh  and  blood"  arguments  of  Mr. 
Uladstone,  441  ;  Profeasor  Lorimer  does 
not  follow  Mr.  Mill  in  his  later  cnrv^er.  443; 
Rright  and  Kealca'  ominons  figures,  444  • 
great  dilemma  of  the  radical  iKilitician,' 
447;  Mr.  Love  right  in  pulntin^  out 
tli«  teniputions  which  beact  working 
men,  419  ;  vote  1^  nmubera  not  reform, 
449;  "no  rates,  no  jioUttcal  rig^hta,'* 
4C1  ;  Mr.  Mill  and  FroiMMr  Fawcett'a 
renunciation  of  their  own  principlea,  451 ; 
Professor  Uirinur's  •'  oonatitution  of 
the  future,"  442. 

Fraiikish  Govcmmenl,  the,  closely  relmted 
with  the  Jloly  S«e  by  Pinpin's  coran«" 
tion,  11  ;  how  the  Franks  contnutod 
with  the  Saxonit,  42. 

Freseoea  as  instnuoents  in  popular  educa* 
tioUf  IPO. 

CAt%  CliristiaTi  religion  early  introdac«i! 
into,  41 1 ;  Gallic  inscriptions,  their 
value.  411 ;  M.leBlanl'»work  faithful  and 
valnable,  4U  ;  on  what  the  valna  of  in- 
Bcrii-tiuHi  depends,  412;  oldest  Chri*tian 
insniptions  follow  pagan  type,  413  ;  iq 
the  secood  period  oridnieea  of  anUqaJtr 
decrease,  414;  why  cerUui  dengnatioiu 
are  n»t  often  used,  410 ;  locality  no 
loan  tlian  age  must  be  taken  int*  ac- 
count, 416;  M.  le  Blant's  chronological 
system,  417  ;  little  evidance  of  honour 
paid  to  the   Virgin,   430 ;   monogruxu, 

421  ;  religiotti  joy  pervades  all  if^-mbola, 

422  ;  names,  423 ;  Christian  inacriptions 
engraved  on  pieces  of  pagan  saivopbngt. 
420  ;  obaugca  in  the  luo  of  ternn,  427  • 
one  Jewish  inscription  remaining  it! 
France,  430  ;  why  no  raomoriats  in  Eng- 
land of  such  anti<iuitv  oa  in  Fnnee,  433 

George  Eliot's  "Adam 'Bade"  the  nradaei 
of  genius  working  on  genius,  01  ;  oon- 
teastud  with  the  "Mill  on  the  Flc«" 
and  "Felix  Holt,'*  52 ;  defci-ts  of  Mr. 
Lyon,  07 ;  an  immoral  element  in 
"Felix  Holt,''08;crr«a,  67;  noema,  es 

Oerson.  John,  sketch  of,  77  ;  no  eridenro 
of  hia  having  written  the  **  Imitation 
of  Christ,"  82. 

"OoMoIa  written,  When  were  the  I"  by 
Tiaohcndorf,  reriewad,  (IU3. 

Greek  Theatro^  the,  a  notional  temple, 
361 ;  tragedies,  interpretations  not  pic- 
tures, 302;  .jGw^hylus  the  prophet  of 
Greek  tragedy,  352. 


I 
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HAi.uiiAv'a    "  Sunuysidc 
viewed,  ISS. 


Fapem' 
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"I.«rrATiON  of  Christ,"  the,  lyrical  in 
snbstauco,  72;  Genon's  cUimH  to  the 
ftuthorehip,  73 ;  to  read  the  '*  Imitation  " 
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witb  delight  we  most  fnl  as  if  the  worl  J 
wax  one  threat  cIout«r,  75  :  sketch  of 
Gflnon,  77  ;  manler  of  the  Daka  ol  Ot- 
lewu,  and  tha  Apologista  of  Bamnndy, 
79;  G«non  enlogizea  murdered  ^eana 
before  the  court,  80;  ia  exiled,  81 ;  do 
erideiice  of  bis  having  nrritlen  the 
*'ImltKtioa.'  93;  Thomas  k  Keinpis 
enters  the  "  Brothers  of  CVjmmoD  Life," 
83  ;  when  difforeat  books  of  "  ImitAtioa  *' 
were  written,  88 ;  Franeia  <1«  Tholeo's 
teatimoDj,  tf4  ;  objoctiaas  of  the  G«no&- 
ista  met,  07. 

luselow  1,  Miai,  Poanu,  renewed,  630. 

"  rnlematiouAl  Policy,"  written  to  odvo* 
cata  certain  views  orCnmte,477;  general 
Bcope  of  the  Gaaaya^  487. 

Irish  Church,  reuou  of  iocreased  intarest 
of  English  Chnrehmen  in,  S92 ;  Rasays 
on  tho  Irish  Church,  3U4 :  desire  to 
sacriflce  the  Church  establishment  to  the 
demon  of  Celtic  a^ution.  3f>G  ;  Dr. 
Bnulj-'s  omissious,  ^£»7  ;  proba.b]e  solu- 
tion of  facts,  398  ;  Dr.  Brady's  endnncc 
overthrows  Mr.  Froude's  theory,  4O0  ; 
majority  of  bishops  took  [>art  ia  I'arlia- 
munt  of  1660,  and  carriod  out  changes 
proposed,  401 ;  how  the  Marian  bisbups 
ii«:c!pte<l  the  Rofotmation,  402;  Dean 
Byran'sditftinction  betwc«ue«tablishment 
and  endowment^  403;  Irish  Church's  fits- 
connoction  with  the  State  would  naU/jR 
the  foodeet  widbaf  the  Liberatiou  Society, 
403  ;  Bishop  of  KilUloe's  Charge,  40fi. 

"JitrrKiwo?;  Davis,  Prison  Life  of*  by 
Dr.  Craven,  roviewiti,  454. 

*'Jonrnal,  thu,  of  a  Waiting  Gentlewoman, " 
reviewed,  469. 

Julius  Oesar,  History  oC;  entered  on  by 
NapfdcQD  with  the  spirit  of  the  engineer 
as  well  as  that  of  the  stateiniBn,  118 ; 
his  decisioos  nuy  bo  looked  on  ^th 
conhdence,  123 ;  HoUoy's  sup[)u<utiou 
as  to  rise  and  fall  of  tides  overturned, 
124  ;  Napoleon's  reosoninff  as  to  landing 
of  C(P8ftr  at  Dover  unsatisfactory,  126  ; 
the  Latin  authors  op^iosed  to  Napolvou  as 
to  date  of  lauding,  127 ;  Dr.  Guest's 
counter  statemeuts,  1:13. 

**Kaiibalab,  the,  its  Doctrines,  Develop- 
^  ment,  and  Literaturo,"  reviewed,  130. 

Ksmpis,  Thomas  Jk,  a  mystical  seal  on  htm 
from  his  boyhood,  83 ;  the  Brothers  of 
Common  Life,  83  ;  Grootand  Kuysbrouk, 
84 :  the  labour  and  erowtli  of  the 
brotlu-rhood,  82  ;  what  Kempis  learned 
at  Devauter,  87  ;  wheu  the  dilTureut 
books  of  the  "  Imitation  "  were  \vritten, 
88;  Micholet'a  opinion,  Sfl;  cditinns  of 
KcmpU's  works,  y3;  Francis  do  Tboicn's 
taatimooy,  91 ;  agreement  botwean  max- 
ims of  the  "Imitation"  ajid  doctrines 
tanght  by  Kempi«,  95;  objections  of 
uenonists  mat^  97. 

LAPiUDE'e,  Victor  do,  "Sentiment  de  la 
Nature  avaat  Ic  Christiaaiame, "  reviewed. 


"  L'MLsB  et  I'Emiiire  Remain  an  TTe- 
Siicie,"  par  M.  k.  de  BrogUe,  reviewed, 
459. 

Leech's,  John,  oharapteristics,  187. 

lieighton's,  RoWrt,  Poems,  reviewed,  499. 

'*us  ApAtru,"  Benan's  quaUftcation  for 
writing,  199;  hia  one  defect,  2O0 ; 
difficulty  of  receiving  Ronan's  theory  of 
St.  Luke,  202  :  chai^ges  of  im^niiistency 
nnfoundctl.  203  ;  objection  to  miracles 
met,  204  ;  M.  lienan  nnsciuntifie  and 
inoonsistcDt,  205  ;  barely  notices  word 
"  witneai^ "  205  ;  Renau's  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  Reaarreetion,  207  ;  his  di- 
lemma, 210;  doaeonesaes  in  the  early 
Churcb.  212  ;  Kenan's  account  of  Chris- 
tian minions,  313;  the  Jewish  emigra- 
tion a  preparation  for  Christian  missions, 
214  :  aute  of  the  Roman  Empire,  218. 

LittiedoJe's,  Dr.,  asramptions,  260 ;  mis- 
apprehension of  Brett  and  Collier,  280. 

"  Liturgy,  the,  and  the  manner  of  reading 
it,"  reviewed,  304. 

Lord'sTable.  position  at  the,  indifTcrent, yet 
discipline  not  to  be  brokpn,  2^7  ;  in  the 
West  the  priest  uaaaliy  stood  behind  the 
altar,  257 ;  the  practice  in  the  catai--omln,, 
258  ;  Canterbury  Cathedral,  258 ;  what 
does  '^standing  at  the  north  side  "  mean, 
251J;  specifioatiou  "north  side  of  tho 
table"  apneared  first  in  1532,  260:  alter- 
ations mode  and  auggi!<tted,  2tJl ;  changes 
made  by  the  reformers,  2'>l ;  ivhen  tables 
set  up  in  place  of  altars  minister  stood  on 
the  west  or  front,  262 ;  contention  in 
1552  settled  by  rubric  declaring  tho 
•'north  side  Stter  than  any  other."  203; 
the  changed  position  wben  gn^luih  <^mo 
to  be  usou.  instead  of  Latin,  2fi4 ;  Bishop 
Ridley's  opinion,  265;  the  wish  to  ex- 
clude the  Romish  view,  266;  change  in 
the  wording  of  the  rubric  implied  some 
change,  267;  Dr.  Littk^dalBs  aanmp- 
tion,  369 ;  how  the  phrase  "  north  aide  " 
is  understood  in  tho  coronation  ceremony, 
273  ;  Ariihbishop  WiUioma'a  Idler,  275; 
Hcylyn's  opinion,  27'I ;  the  Scotch 
Prayer-book,  277;  Bishop  Wren  im- 
peached, 278 ;  wrongful  uao  of  Biahop 
Coain'a  example,  279;  Littledale's  mis- 
apprebensiuns,  280. 

Lutuardt,  KahnJs,  and  Brikckner  on  tho 
Ciiorcli,  revi.iwod,  610. 

Luther's  theology,  chief  points  in,  572 ; 
God  not  only  the  end  out  the  way  a 
t:ardinal  dot^trino,  573  ;  what  Ootl  is, 
574  ;  actual  justification,  57(t ;  faith, 
577  ;  c0'O[>emtioii  uf  scripture,  579  ;  in- 
dividual judgment,  580 ;  ajcsnrance,  684 ; 
faith  alone  can  expound  scripture,  585  ; 
Ills  view  of  scripture,  586  ;  alt  true  rt^gen* 
eration  produced  by  the  Word,  S87;  what 
scripture  rei|uires,  5SU  ;  marriage,  ^^i. 

"Louia  XV.,''  par  J.  Midiolet,  reviewed, 
464. 

Macliee'6,  Mr.,  "Tra&lgar,"  191. 
Markbv.  Mr,  luitcr  from,  m  reply  to  Mr. 
Moxiey,  474. 


